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Not  to  be  taken  from  this  room 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  modei, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California, 
1915,  Section  623. 
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The  tho\     ■•til  choice  in  low-tar  smoking. 


Ihe  low-tar  cigarette 
with  the  recessed  tip. 


% 

Ordinary  flush 
tip. 

Our  recessed 
tip. 

Most  low- tar  cigarettes 
are  flush-tipped.  So  tar  build- 
up is  flat  against  your  lips. 

But  Parliament  has  the  recessed  tip. 
That  means  tar  buildup  never  touches  ^  m 


your  lips.  All  you  get  is  that  neat, 
clean  taste. 

So  if  you're  trying  to  find  a 
low- tar  cigarette  that  tastes  good, 
why  not  choose  the  one  with  the 
difference,  Parliament  with  the  ; 
recessed  tip. 


Box:  1 4mg'.'tar'.' 0.8 mg. nicotine-  Kings:  1 6 mg'.'tar'/ 
0.9mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette, FTC  Report  Nov'.75 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


Parlkneri 


We  need  to  get  unemployed 
people  back  onto  business  pay- 
rolls—and the  sooner  the  better. 
Right  now,  America  needs 
millions  of  jobs. 

But  there's  also  the  challenge  of  a 
growing  work  force  —  young 
people  reaching  working  age,  and 
others  entering  the  job  market. 
Your  children  and  ours.  That  work 
force  will  grow  by  at  least  1 V2 
million  every  year  from  now 
through  1980. 

What  will  it  take  to  create  new 
jobs  for  them? 

Money.  The  huge  sums  of  money 
(investment  capital)  companies 
need  to  upgrade  and  expand 
their  facilities.  It's  those  facilities 
that,  when  business  picks  up, 
maintain  jobs  and  create  new  ones. 
How  much  money's  needed?  The 
average  investment  to  create  a. 
single  new  job  opportunity  in 
manufacturing  is  around  $25,000 
today.  It  will  be  at  least  $35,000 
in  1980. 

That  multiplies  out  to  $371/2 
billion  in  capital  investment  today 
to  create  IV2  million  new  jobs. 
By  1980,  it  will  take  an  investment 
of  $52i/2  billion. 

Where  will  that  money  come  from? 
The  key  to  getting  the  money  we 
need  for  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  our  plants  is  better 


What  wflf  *f  take 
to  make  jobs 
for  your 
children? 
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earnings  —earnings  that  can  be 
invested  in  our  operations  and 
that  will  encourage  investors  to 
provide  us  additional  money. 
But  this  alone  is  not  enough 
because  under  present  Federal 
tax  laws  the  government  would 
take  too  much  of  any  additiona 
dollars  we  can  earn.  What  we 
need  now  is  Federal  tax  reform 
to  help  lower  barriers  to  capital 
formation. 

In  1975.  Bethlehem's  earnings  after  taxes 
were  only  4.8%  of  revenues. 


Bethlehem 


How  you  can  help 
gear  up  the 
American  economy 


The  tax-writing  committees  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  are  studying  the 
subject  of  "Capital  Formation!" 
Here  are  four  tax  measures  which 
we  believe  the  Congress  should 
enact  to  encourage  industrial 
expansion  and  to  create  jobs: 
( 1 )  five  year  capital  recovery 
system,  (2)  12%  permanent  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  (3)  write-off  of  the 


costs  of  pollution  control  facilities 
in  the  year  they  are  incurred. 
(4)  eliminate  the  double  taxation 
of  corporate  profits  paid  out  as 
dividends. 

If  you  agree  that  revisions  in 
present  Federal  tax  laws  are 
needed  to  provide  the  additional 
capital  for  more  and  better  jobs, 
we  ask  you  to  tell  that  to  your 


Senators  and  Congressman. 
For  a  free  copy  of  the  foider. 
"Project  Mainspring  -  with  vour 
help  it  can  wind  up  the  American 
economy  again!' write:  Public 
Affairs  Dept..  Room  476  H, 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp., 
Bethlehem.  PA  18016. 


jd  some  wines  go 
best  with  salad* 


Experts  agree.  Some 
wine  is  best  with  meat.  Some 
is  best  with  fish.  And  some 
is  best  mixed  with  a  little  oil 
and  tossed  in  the  salad. 
Or  out  the  window. 

But  how  can  a  wine 
buyer  tell  the  vin  from  the 
vinegar? 

French  wine  is  the  best. 
But  even  French  wine  can  be 
a  jungle. 

There  are  thousands  of 
chateaus,  hundreds, 
of  shippers,  a  dozen] 

different  vintage 
years  —  perhaps  a 


million  different  bottles  from  which  to  choose . .  .what? 

We'd  like  to  suggest  you  choose  Grande  Marque. 

Grande  Marque  is  a  fine  vintage  French  wine,  consistent  from 
year  to  year.  It  comes  from  Bordeaux,  that  small  part  of  France 
that  produces  more  great  wine  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined. 

You'll  find  a  large  gold  seal  (literally  a  grande  f  

marque)  on  the  label  that  makes  the  bottle  easy  to 
spot.  And  the  name  is  easy  to  say —just  pronounce 
it  "Grand  Mark." 

There's  a  Grande  Marque  red  and  a  Grande 
Marque  white,  each  at  a  price  that's  very  right. 

A  price  that's  little  enough  to  spend  for  a  delicious 
French  wine.  (And  too  much  to  spend  for  French  dressing.) 


si 1  a-t-  t^ie  ^renc^  y°u  need  to  know."  Grande  Marque  is  a  product  of  France, 

%,v.o-c        orted  by  Munson  Shaw,  New  A 


York. 
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Political  questions 


Lewis  Lapham's  "Easy  Chair"  col- 
umn in  the  May  issue  of  Harper  s 
includes  at  least  two  important  in- 
accuracies. First,  it  is  totally  and  of- 
fensively untrue  that  I  ever  ordered 
"a  hatchet  job"  on  Steven  Brill,  the 
author  of  Harper  s  piece  entitled, 
"Jimmy  Carter's  Pathetic  Lies."  Sec- 
ond, Time  has  not  endorsed  Carter 
or  any  other  Presidential  candidate. 

We  did  our  story  questioning  Brill's 
article  because  it  had  become  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  political  dialogue 
at  the  time  and  because  we  knew 
from  prior  reporting,  incorporated  in 
a  story  in  our  February  2  issue,  that 
Brill's  piece  included  factual  inac- 
curacies. Brill,  for  instance,  claimed 
that  Carter,  in  his  campaign  for  gov- 
ernor in  1970,  had  used  certain  TV 
commercials  that  were  of  question- 
able taste.  The  commercials,  in  fact, 
never  existed. 

I  find  it  strange  that  in  his  "Easy 
Chair"  column  Lapham  never  re- 
sponded to  our  primary  points  that 
Brill's  article  included  some  impor- 
tant factual  inaccuracies  and  that 
several  of  the  issues  he  raised  were 
quite  trivial.  As  for  Lapham's  gen- 
eral description  of  how  this  story  was 
supposedly  handled  at  Time,  char- 
acterizing our  researcher's  task  as  a 
"strange  and  awful  thing,"  all  that 
is  so  absurd  as  to  defy  comment. 

Henry  Grunwald 
Managing  Editor 
Time 

New  York,  N.Y. 

The  "Easy  Chair"  piece  in  the 
May  issue  is  a  mess  of  pathetic  lies — 
"contemptible  lies"  might  be  more 
accurate — in  its  references  to  me. 


The  lines  attributed  to  me  in  a  con- 
versation with  Steven  Brill  about  his 
article  on  Jimmy  Carter  ("How 
could  you  do  such  a  thing?"  Lydon 
said.  "He's  the  only  good  guy  we've 
got" )  are  sheer  fantasy.  I  know  I 
never  spoke  those  words  because  I 
never  thought  those  thoughts.  The 
supposed  tone  of  my  conversation 
with  Mr.  Brill  ("Lydon  reproached 
him  for  his  betrayal  of  the  Demo- 
cratic cause")  is  another  wild  fabri- 
cation. When  I  wrote  an  item  last 
January  about  the  sudden  end  of  Mr. 
Carter's  charmed  life  in  the  national 
press,  I  called  Mr.  Brill,  asked  him 
about  his  forthcoming  piece,  and 
quoted  him  on  it.  My  recollection  is 
of  as  brief  and  businesslike  an  inter- 
view as  reporters  can  have  with  each 
other. 

If  my  imagined  view  of  Jimmy 
Carter  as  "The  only  good  guy  we've 
got"  raises  "a  number  of  interesting 
questions,"  why  didn't  you  raise  one 
or  two  when  you  and  I  spoke  at  some 
length  on  March  18?  Had  you  men- 
tioned that  phony  quote  at  all,  I 
would  have  told  you  what  nonsense 
it  was. 

You  write  that  Time  magazine's 
description  of  Mr.  Brill  as  "a  hit 
man  .  .  .  the  liberal  enforcer"  "ap- 
pears to  have  come"  from  me.  How 
Time  puts  its  stories  together  knows 
only  God.  But,  as  you  well  know,  the 
magazine  did  not  ask  to  interview 
me  on  Mr.  Brill,  and  it  most  certain- 
ly did  not  report  my  views  on  him  or 
his  work.  Christopher  Lydon 
The  New  York  Times 
Washington,  D.C. 

Lewis  H.  Lapham  replies: 

In  support  of  his  adverbs,  Mr. 
Grunwald  announces  the  nonexis- 
tence of  certain  television  commer- 


cials. He  presents  his  fact  with  labor- 
ious emphasis,  as  if  it  were  a  great 
stone  with  which  he  crushes  the  pre- 
sumption of  Steven  Brill,  the  irrefu- 
table proof  that  Time  magazine  knows 
what's  what. 

The  two  commercials  were  shown 
to  Mr.  Brill  in  December  of  last  year 
by  Gerald  Rafshoon,  Jimmy  Carter's 
director  of  media  and  communica- 
tions. Mr.  Rafshoon  said  that  both 
of  them  had  appeared  on  Georgia 
television  during  the  gubernatorial 
campaign  of  1970.  In  a  column  pub- 
lished in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  on 
July  21,  1970,  the  paper's  political 
editor  described  the  more  offensive 
of  the  two  commercials  in  precisely 
the  terms  used  by  Mr.  Brill. 

Mr.  Grunwald' s  letter  also  con- 
tains two  errors  of  attribution.  The 
phrase  "hatchet  job"  and  the  char- 
acterization of  the  research  task  as 
"a  strange  and  awful  thing"  were 
both  taken  from  the  Time  research- 
er who  did  the  work. 

As  for  Mr.  Lydon,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  his  conception  of 
the  newspaper  business.  He  says  that 
he  doesn't  know  how  Time  came  by 
its  characterization  of  Mr.  Brill  as  "a 
hit  man  .  .  .  the  liberal  enforcer." 
And  yet,  when  I  asked  about  the  ori- 
gins of  the  quotation,  he  refused  to 
discuss  the  matter  unless  he  was 
granted  the  privilege  of  speaking  off 
the  record.  Once  granted  that  privi- 
lege, he  complained  at  length  about 
the  way  in  which  Time's  Washington 
correspondent  had  duped  him.  Yes, 
he  said,  it  was  true  that  he  had  spo- 
ken of  Mr.  Brill  in  the  language  that 
Time  attributed  to  "a  Washington- 
based  political  correspondent,"  but 
it  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  he 
was  being  used  as  a  source  of  infor- 
mation. I  assume  that  he  would  offer 
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a  similar  explanation  of  his  remarks 
to  Mr.  Brill.  I  didn't  raise  any  fur- 
ther qu<  with  him  because  he 
iimself  off  the  record, 
ss  to  ask  anything  of  a 
man  who  declines  to  vouch  for  his 
own  statements. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  such  a  man 
can  now  expect  me  to  preserve  his 
confidence.  Having  spoken  off  the 
record,  Mr.  Lydon  then  tries  to  use 
his  privilege  as  a  weapon.  He  calls  me 
a  contemptible  liar  but  assumes  that 
I  will  continue  to  protect  him  so  that 
he  may  sustain  his  false  assertion. 

Thank  you  sincerely  for  the  tan- 
dem of  factual  analyses,  Steven 
Brill's  exposition  of  Jimmy  Carter 
and  Mr.  Lapham's  postscript  on  me- 
dia manipulation.  The  campaign 
tricks  of  Carter's  flack  Jody  Powell 
smell  mightily  of  1972's  dirty  tricks 
politics,  and  this  raises  not  so  much 
the  specter  of  CREEP,  but  the  red 
clay  shades  of  traditional  political 
fighting  we  are  heir  to  in  Georgia. 

The  well  of  Carter's  ideology  is 
shallow.  Jimmy's  bathetic  piety  on 
the  campaign  trail  comes  from  the 
methodology  of  election  battles  in 
our  state — long  preceding  but  surely 
including  the  successful  Carter  race 
against  Carl  Sanders  in  1970.  In  the 
current  Presidential  contests,  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  long  tradition  is  writ  large 
by  Carter's  beguiling  charades.  The 
substance  within  the  play  is  not  so 
obvious,  perhaps,  on  the  national 
scene  as  it  is  back  home. 

While  a  majority  of  Georgians 
may  yet  vote  for  Jimmy  in  the  state's 
upcoming  first  Presidential  prefer- 
ence primary — for  reasons  that  may 
include  simple  boosting  of  home-boy- 
going-places — not  all  of  them  are  de- 
ceived by  his  pathetic  lies.  A  media 
campaign  proceeds  out  of  Atlanta 
with  newspapers  there  falling  into 
automaton  steps  with  Carter's  vacu- 
ous, grinning  pronouncements  and 
his  thrust  toward  power.  Fortunately, 
the  Brill  article  was  reprinted  in  the 
local  newspaper.  Analytical  Geor- 
gians can  see  clearly  the  truth  of 
Brill's  exposition— an  old-style  pol- 
itician with  a  new  veneer,  talking 
from  both  sides  of  his  face  and  mak- 
ing no  sense  in  the  balance. 

But  this  may  not  have  been  as 
clear  outside  the  state  had  Harper's 
not  provided  this  type  of  analysis. 

Ray  E.  Tilley 
Athens,  Ga. 


The  Moynihan  mystique 

Congratulations  on  the  publication 
of  "The  Warrior  Intellectuals,"  by 
Frances  FitzGerald  [May]. 

It  is  nonsense  from  beginning  to 
end.  But  just  as  James  Chace's  in- 
coherent lament,  on  "American  Jin- 
goism," in  the  same  issue,  "The 
Warrior  Intellectuals"  is  important 
as  a  symptom,  a  rationalization — 
however  tenuous — of  the  feeling  of 
those  who  have  made  a  living  and 
acquired  status  by  airing  their  guilt 
feelings,  displaced — from  God  knows 
where — onto  the  U.S.  as  a  political 
and  cultural  entity.  How  dare  Moy- 
nihan, how  dare  Commentary  (one 
had  expected  better  from  specialists 
in  guilt )  assert  that  America  is  not 
to  be  blamed  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to,  including  poor  countries, 
misgovernment,  racism,  famine,  and 
war?  How  dare  they  interrupt  the 
psychodrama  confused  with  foreign 
policy  by  those  who  think  of  the 
U.N.  as  a  place  for  diplomatic  nego- 
tiation? 

Miss  FitzGerald's  is  an  important 
piece,  and  I'm  serious  in  congratulat- 
ing you  on  publishing  it.  Such  symp- 
toms should  be  aired;  some  readers, 
to  be  sure,  will  share  in  the  hysterics, 
but,  for  most,  FitzGerald  and  Chace 
will  have  shown  that  the  disease  Moy- 
nihan has  diagnosed  still  is  rampant 
in  the  liberal  Establishment,  and  the 
news,  if  not  good,  is  important. 

Ernest  van  den  Haag 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Thank  you  for  the  thoughtful  cri- 
tique on  Moynihan.  I  doubt  that  any 
rebuttal  he  would  write  could  be  as 
logical  and  persuasive  as  the  one  by 
Frances  FitzGerald.  You  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  printing  the  materi- 
al, and,  of  course,  FitzGerald  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  dispelling  the  Moy- 
nihan mystique.     Elizabeth  Gross 

Chicago,  111. 


What  the  workers  want 


Samuel  C.  Florman  ["The  Job- 
Enrichment  Mistake,"  May]  is  to  be 
commended  for  exposing  one  of  the 
fallacious  assumptions  supporting  the 
job-enrichment  fad.  He  states  what 
should  be  obvious  to  everyone:  all 
employees  are  not  interested  in  find- 
ing "self-actualization"  in  their  work. 
Therefore,  "alienation"  and  "blue- 


collar  blues"  cannot  be  eradicated 
simply  by  increasing  the  variety,  the 
activity,  or  the  responsibility  involved 
in  a  given  task. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  fad- 
dists (usually  sociologists)  commit 
an  even  more  serious  error  by  urging 
management  to  abandon  a  single- 
minded  devotion  to  the  traditional 
objective  of  economic  efficiency  and 
embrace  the  more  humanistic  goal  of 
promoting  employee  job  satisfaction. 
The  error  is  based  on  their  failure  to 
understand  that  it  is  the  environment 
in  which  an  economic  organization 
operates,  characterized  by  limited  re- 
sources and  unlimited  wants,  which 
defines  the  purpose  of  all  managerial 
activity. 

Efficiency  is  a  relative  concept. 
The  meaning  depends  on  the  specific 
conditions  faced  by  any  given  or- 
ganization. To  survive  in  a  relatively 
free  market,  management — given  a 
specific  set  of  conditions — will  seek 
to  use  those  techniques  which  best 
promote  efficiency  and  lower  cost. 
However,  it  is  not  job  enrichment  or 
job  fractionalization  as  such,  any 
more  than  it  is  employee  satisfaction 
or  employee  dissatisfaction  as  such, 
which  motivates  management.  The 
goal  is  the  efficient  use  of  resources 
under  a  given  set  of  conditions.  Job 
enrichment  and  job  fractionalization 
are  techniques;  employee  satisfac- 
tion and  employee  dissatisfaction  are 
by-products.  Therefore,  depending 
on  the  conditions,  efficiency  may  be 
achieved  either  through  job  enrich- 
ment or  job  fractionalization,  either 
through  improved  job  satisfaction  or 
under  conditions  where  the  employee 
suffers  increased  "alienation." 

Before  selecting  a  given  technique, 
management  must  analyze  the  direct 
and  indirect  as  well  as  the  short-  and 
long-term  consequences  of  both  job 
enrichment  and  job  specialization. 
One  of  the  by-products  of  employing 
either  technique  will  be  the  possible 
effect  on  employee  attitudes.  These 
attitudes  can  have  a  positive,  neu- 
tral, or  negative  effect  on  output  in 
either  the  short  or  the  long  run.  To 
the  extent  that  management  can  an- 
ticipate that  the  choice  of  technique 
will  affect  productivity  and  cost,  to 
that  extent  employee  satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction — along  with  all  the 
other  cost  factors — will  be  given 
managerial  attention. 

Karl  F.  Simpson,  Jr. 

Chicago,  111. 
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RECEIVED  IDEAS 


The  summer  inventory 
by  Lewis  H.  Lapham 

THE  TROUBLE  WITH  most 
conversations  these  days  is 
that  they  depend  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  exchange  of 
received  opinions.  People  do  not 
have  the  time  to  think  about  what 
they  are  saying,  and  so  they  rely  on 
an  inventory  of  informed  views  that 
make  sense  in  all  sectors  of  enlight- 
ened discourse. 

In  theory  this  seems  to  be  a  con- 
venient arrangement,  much  like  the 
use  of  credit  cards  in  all  the  bet- 
ter stores.  In  practice  it  doesn't  work 
so  well  because  the  market  in  ideas 
is  unstable.  What  was  the  correct 
thing  to  say  as  recently  as  two  years 
ago  suddenly  becomes  wrong  or  il- 
literate. Last  summer's  brilliant  hy- 
pothesis stands  revealed  as  this  win- 
ter's idiot  canard. 

As  an  editor  I  must  make  lists  of 
the  season's  opinions.  Otherwise  I 
run  the  risk  of  commissioning  arti- 
cles about  subjects  or  issues  that  have 
ceased  to  exist.  From  time  to  time  I 
rewrite  the  list,  amending  it  to  coin- 
cide with  latest  reports  from  the  world 
of  intellectual  fashion.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  what  has  become  the  Bicen- 
tennial issue  of  Harper's  Magazine,  it 
occurs  to  me  to  publish  random  nutes 
from  the  current  list.  As  an  index  of 
leading  opinion  in  the  summer  of 
1976  the  notes  might  prove  useful  to 
Presidential  candidates  or  writers  of 
Fourth  of  July  speeches. 

Watergate:  proof  that  the  Amer- 
ican system  works.  If  it  weren't  for 
the  vigilance  of  the  press,  we  might 
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have  had  a  dictatorship  in  this  coun- 
try. You  cannot  underestimate  the 
wisdom  of  the  American  people. 

journalists:  all  irresponsible. 
They  don't  have  to  live  with  the  con- 
sequences of  their  actions. 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS:  must  be 

preserved.  The  safety  of  the  Republic 
depends  upon  it. 

critics:  always  wrong.  They  speak 
only  to  each  other. 

schools:  worthless.  Nobody  knows 
how  to  read  or  write.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  everything  that  is  the 
matter  with  the  country.  No  stan- 
dards. 

jimmy  carter:  to  be  admired  for 
his  rutblessness.  What  politics  is  all 
about. 

labor  unions:  as  corrupt  as  big 
business. 

businessmen:  all  thieves.  Extend 
the  analogy  between  multinational 
corporations  and  organized  crime. 

THE  ENVIRONMENT:  sacrosanct. 
Mention  the  number  of  species  that 
have  been  obliterated  by  the  inhu- 
manity of  man.  Become  eloquent 
about  Indians  and  baby  whales. 

sexual  revolution:  a  victory  for 
women. 

doctors:  incompetent.  Most  op- 
erations are  unnecessary.  You  are 
more  likely  to  be  killed  in  a  hospital 
than  in  a  traffic  accident. 

THE  ART  OF  CONVERSATION:  ex- 
tinct. Replaced  by  television. 

gossip:  the  only  truth.  Say  that 
you  learn  more  from  reading  Suzy 
Lewis  H.  Lapham  is  the  editor  of  Harper's. 


than  from  reading  James  Reston. 

government:  too  much  of  it. 

bureaucracy:  the  enemy  of  free 
enterprise.  "We  have  become  a  na- 
tion of  clerks." 

success:  more  interesting  than 
failure.  Point  out  that  it  has  serious 
disadvantages. 

happiness:  exists  only  in  the  mov- 
ies. Everybody  carries  around  a  se- 
cret disappointment. 

literary  prizes:  to  be  despised. 
"The  judgment  of  mediocrity."  If 
you  obtain  one,  say  that  it  means 
nothing. 

AMERICAN    FOREIGN    POLICY:  the 

work  of  racists   and  imperialists. 
The  United  States  seeks  to  establish 
hegemony  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
hegemony:  (meaning  unknown) 

ESTABLISHED  INSTITUTIONS:  under 

siege.  They  must  be  restored  to  a 
state  of  grace. 

legitimate  authority:  no  longer 
exists.  Nobody  can  command  his 
own  family,  much  less  the  state. 

the  1960S:  not  what  everybody 
thought  they  were.  The  reason  for  all 
our  troubles.  Talk  about  extravagant 
expectations. 

college  students:  they  have 
learned  their  lesson. 

political  enthusiasm:  a  waste  of 
time.  Only  an  imbecile  looks  upon 
politics  as  anything  but  cheap  enter- 
tainment. 

the  presidency:  awesome  office. 

the  ECONOMY:  impossible  to  un- 
derstand. 

civil   liberties:    obscure  privi- 
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leges  granted  to  minorities,  crimi- 
nals, radicals,  and  the  poor.  Extreme- 
ly expensive. 

Vietnam:  we  lost  more  than  the 
Vietnamese.  Mention  it  only  as  a  pre- 
text for  a  set  speech  about  America's 
loss  of  belief  in  itself. 

china:  good  for  the  Chinese. 
They  enjoy  living  in  collectives  and 
singing  patriotic  songs.  Like  summer 
camp. 

patriotism:  not  enough  of  it. 

statistics:  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose as  experts;  they  prove  any- 
thing that  anybody  wants  them  to 
prove. 

prostitution:  should  be  legalized. 
Whom  does  it  harm?  Prostitutes 
never  communicate  venereal  disease. 

criminals:  responsible  for  their 
crimes. 

natural  resources:  finite.  Na- 
ture is  not  an  assembly  line.  Before 
1968  everybody  lived  in  a  world  of 
infinite  abundance. 

psychoanalysis:  amusement  avail- 
able only  to  the  rich.  Like  gambling 
or  playing  polo. 

THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION:  a  no- 
ble experiment.  The  Founding  Fa- 
thers would  be  appalled  by  the  sight 
of  modern  Washington. 

LEADERS  OF  THE  WESTERN  WORLD: 

all  pygmies.  Giants  no  longer  walk 
the  earth. 

capitalism:  doomed  as  an  eco- 
nomic system.  Demand  a  redistribu- 
tion of  wealth. 

socialism:  works  in  Sweden.  Us- 
ually preceded  by  "inevitable." 

FARMERS:  all  self-reliant.  They  still 
know  the  meaning  of  the  seasons. 

negroes:  vanished  race.  They  left 
a  few  songs. 

technology:  the  Antichrist.  An- 
other reason  for  all  our  troubles. 

the  third  world:  the  lost  Eden. 
Corrupted  by  the  evil  of  Western  co- 
lonialism. 

nixon:  Horatio  Alger  gone  wrong. 
Given  the  circumstances  of  his  child- 
hood, what  else  could  anyone  expect? 

the  movie  business:  controlled 
by  homosexuals. 

women's  liberation:  the  death 
of  the  family. 

zen  buddhism:  there's  something 
in  it. 

the  novel:  no  longer  being  writ- 
ten here.  All  the  masters  are  foreign 
or  dead. 

de  tocqueville:  quote  him  when- 
ever possible.  He  saw  it  all  more 
than  100  years  ago.  O 
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Reflections  on  another  bicentennial 
by  Jaroslav  Pelikan 


BETWEEN  1776  AND  1788,  while 
his  fellow  Englishmen  in 
North  America  were  de- 
signing a  new  Republic, 
Edward  Gibbon  was  carrying  out  his 
extensive  autopsy  of  an  ancient  Em- 
pire. Volume  one  of  The  History  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  appeared  in  February  1776, 
and  the  fourth  volume,  in  which  Gib- 
bon said  he  would  "now  discharge 
my  promise,  and  complete  my  de- 
sign,"' was  published  twelve  years 
later.  Rereading  the  Decline  and  Fall 
upon  its  bicentennial,  at  the  time 
when  that  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence is  occupying  the  Amer- 
ican consciousness,  is  a  fascinating 
exercise  in  historical  counterpoint, 
and  also  an  instructive  way  of  look- 
ing at  our  national  observance  in 
perspective. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  tell,  from  their 
style  and  language,  that  Gibbon  and 
the  Founding  Fathers  were  contem- 
poraries. The  nice  discrimination  of 
synonyms  and  the  penchant  for  the 
flowing  period  that  we  associate  with 
the  writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
came  with  equal  naturalness  to  Ed- 
ward Gibbon.  If  the  rhetoric  that  has 
already  been  produced  for  the  Amer- 
ican Bicentennial  and  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign  is  any  sample  of  what 
is  on  the  way,  reading  such  prose  dur- 
ing 1976  may  be  necessary  if  we  are 
to  keep  our  literary  sanity.  Genera- 
tions of  writers  in  England  and 
America  grew  up  studying  the  King 
James  Bible  and  Gibbon,  and  the 


influence  of  the  latter  is  as  unmis- 
takable, if  not  as  pervasive,  as  that 
of  the  former.  When  Winston  Chur- 
chill, in  History  of  the  English-Speak- 
ing Peoples,  speaks  of  a  "gesture 
[that]  was  admired  for  its  grandeur, 
though  not  perhaps  for  its  wisdom, 
by  the  whole  society,"'  we  can  see 
that  it  was  not  only,  as  he  said  in 
his  first  set  of  memoirs,  his  long 
period  of  indentured  service  in  the 
lowest  form  at  Harrow,  but  his  life- 
long reading  of  Gibbon,  that  "got  into 
his  bones  the  essential  structure  of 
the  normal  British  sentence.  *  Studies 
of  Gibbon's  style  and  of  his  revi- 
sions have  given  us  a  picture  of  the 
author  at  work  on  one  sentence  at  a 
time — testing  the  choice  of  words, 
improving  the  cadence  of  the  lan- 
guage, rewriting  for  dramatic  con- 
trast or  for  logical  sequence. 

In  outlook  as  well  as  in  style  the 
Federalist  Papers  and  the  Decline 
and  Fall  display  many  affinities.  Both 
owed  a  great  deal  to  the  rationalism 
of  Cicero  and  of  eighteenth-century 
France.  Nowadays,  a  superficial 
reading  of  Freud,  archrationalist 
though  he  was,  is  often  used  to  jus- 
tify condescension  toward  such  a 
trust  in  the  processes  of  reason.  The 
very  word  rationalize  has  come  to 
mean  not  "to  make  sense  of"  or  "to 
bring  order  to,"  but  "to  provide  a 
specious  rational  explanation  for." 
No  one  would  deny,  I  suppose,  that 

Jaroslav  Pelikan,  Sterling  Professor  of  His- 
tory and  Religious  Studies  at  Yale,  is  the 
author  of  The  Christian  Tradition. 


Gibbon's  rationalism  did  sometimes 
go  too  far.  It  was  responsible  for  his 
quite  irrational  hostility  to  orthodox 
Christianity,  epitomized  in  his  well- 
known  equation  of  "the  triumph  of 
barbarism  and  religion"  with  "de- 
cline and  fall."  Yet  behind  such  ex- 
cesses there  lies  the  conviction  that 
it  is  our  reason  that  separates  us 
from  the  brute  and  that  defends  us 
from  the  brute  within.  One  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  is 
Marcus  Aurelius,  who  learned  from 
the  Stoics  "to  submit  his  body  to  his 
mind,  his  passions  to  his  reason"; 
and  it  was  his  reign,  together  with 
that  of  his  adoptive  father,  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  that  Gibbon  identified  as 
"the  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world  during  which  the  condition  of 
the  human  race  was  most  happy  and 
prosperous"  and  again  as  "possibly 
the  only  period  of  history  in  which 
the  happiness  of  a  great  people  was 
the  sole  object  of  government." 

WE  may  WELL  wonder 
just  how  much  thi<? 
piness  and  pro  perity 
meant  to  that  part  of 
"the  human  race,"  oi 
Roman  populace,  v 
Gibbon  treats  in  s 

ion.  Still,  he  was  right  in  his  recog- 
nition that  the  only  alternative  to 
the  cultivation  of  reason  and  civility 
is  what  he  usually  called  "fanaticism" 
or  "zeal."  Surely  the  experiences  of 
this  past  decade  in  the  United  States 
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ought  to  have  given  us  a  new  ap- 
preciation of  how  fragile,  yet  how 
indispensable,  are  the  tissues  of  ra- 
tionality protecting  what  Gibbon 
terms  "the  gentle  and  powerful  in- 
fluence of  law  and  manners"  in  hu- 
man society.  The  democratic  experi- 
America  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  such  rationality  is  not 
the  private  possession  of  an  intel- 
lectual or  economic  elite,  but  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  our  common  hu- 
manity, and  that  therefore  it  must 
be  possible,  in  Adlai  Stevenson's 
phrase,  to  "talk  sense  to  the  Amer- 
ican people."  Much  of  Decline  and 
Fall  may  be  seen  as  a  cautionary  tale 
of  what  happened  to  a  Republic  and 
an  Empire  when  this  appeal  to  rea- 
son was  swept  away  by  tides  of  prej- 
udice, emotion,  and  mob  violence.  In 
its  Bicentennial,  and  in  an  election 
year,  the  tale  is  one  that  our  republic 
(and  empire)  would  do  well  to  take 
to  heart. 

Gibbon's  moral  judgments  are  also 
relevant  to  our  present  condition, 
even  though  he  voiced  his  moral 
concern  by  the  rather  arch  device  of 
quoting  his  sources  in  Latin,  on  the 
principle  that  "all  licentious  passages 
are  left  in  the  decent  obscurity  of  a 


learned  language."  (Presumably, 
classical  scholars  cannot  be  cor- 
rupted.) Thus  he  quoted  the  fourth- 
century  historian,  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  to  the  effect  that  among 
some  of  the  barbarians  "nefandi  con- 
cubitus  foedere  copidentur  mares  pu- 
beres,  aetatis  viriditatem  in  eorum 
pollutis  usibus  consumpturi,"  con- 
tenting himself  in  English  with  the 
tantalizing  observation  that  "the  holy 
bands  of  friendship  were  confirmed, 
and  sullied,  by  unnatural  love."  Such 
prudish  titillation  (which  may  have 
encouraged  an  occasional  schoolboy 
to  study  his  Latin,  though  I  doubt 
it)  was  put  into  the  service  of  the 
conviction  that  any  culture — be  it 
Gothic  or  Roman  or  British  or,  for 
that  matter,  American — in  which 
self-indulgence  replaces  discipline  is 
not  long  for  this  world.  Degeneracy, 
especially  sexual  degeneracy,  plays 
an  important  part  in  Gibbon's  diag- 
nosis. This  is  not  because  he  was 
carrying  on  a  vendetta  against  sex, 
for  his  often  exaggerated  polemic 
against  monasticism  shows  that  he 
regarded  asceticism  as  unnatural, 
but  because  he  recognized  that  a  re- 
fusal to  defer  the  gratification  of 
desire  is  the  beginning  of  the  end, 


★  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★■A-**** 

"Is  this  the  most  penetrating, 
fascinating  political  HograpBy 
I  ha*e  ever  read?  I  believe  it  is... 


'Lyndon  Johnson  emerges  . . .  complete  and  heroic,  his 
weaknesses  of  a  piece  with  his  strengths,  his  tragedy 
continuous  with  his  triumph,  his  place  in  history  made 

clearer . . ." 

—Christopher  Lehmann- 
Haupt,  N.Y.  Times 
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for  an  individual  or  for  an  entire 
civilization.  Many  observers  of  the 
contemporary  scene  in  this  country 
find  alarming  evidence  of  such  self- 
gratification,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
see  that  here,  too,  Gibbon  was  echo- 
ing the  sentiments  of  the  patriarchs 
of  this  republic,  who  (whatever  their 
individual  conduct  may  have  been) 
stood  in  dread  of  licentiousness  as  a 
virulent  and  possibly  terminal  dis- 
ease. 


Gibbon's  political  inter- 
pretation of  Roman  history 
can  be  similarly  illuminat- 
ing. For  example,  a  large 
percentage  of  his  book  was  in  fact 
devoted  not  to  the  Roman  Empire  as 
a  whole,  but  to  the  role  of  its  chief 
executive,  the  Roman  emperor,  in 
its  growth  and  its  degeneration.  In 
a  typical  paragraph  on  the  decay  of 
the  principate,  Gibbon  describes, 
again  with  resort  to  Latin,  the  sexual 
impotence  of  the  emperor  Honorius, 
who  "was  without  passions,  and  con- 
sequently without  talents,"  and  he 
concludes  by  informing  us  that  "the 
amusement  of  feeding  poultry  be- 
came the  serious  and  daily  care  of 
the  monarch  of  the  West,"  so  that, 
"in  the  eventful  history  of  a  reign 
of  twenty-eight  years,  it  will  seldom 
be  necessary  to  mention  the  name  of 
the  emperor  Honorius." 

As  recent  scholarship  has  remind- 
ed us,  a  guiding  image  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  in  their  definition  of  the 
office  of  chief  executive,  even  when 
there  was  only  one  obvious  candi- 
date, was  the  legend  of  Cincinnatus, 
and  the  debate  over  the  chief  exec- 
utive between  Madison  and  Hamil- 
ton was,  characteristically,  put  in  the 
form  of  an  exchange  between  "Hel- 
vidius"  and  "Pacificus."  But  they 
did  not  fully  realize  how  powerful 
the  office  of  chief  executive  could  be- 
come. As  we  look  back  on  their  def- 
inition of  that  office  and  on  the  evo- 
lution of  that  definition  through  the 
centuries,  the  categories  of  explana- 
tion that  come  to  mind  seem  to 
spring  naturally  from  the  pages  of 
Gibbon,  as  even  the  title  of  Arthur  M. 
Schlesinger,  Jr.'s  book,  The  Impe- 
rial Presidency,  indicates.  Gibbon's 
perceptive  delineation  of  the  relation 
between  moral  character  and  public 
persona  has  a  message  not  only  for 
ancient  Rome,  but  for  any  body 
politic. 


THE  MAN  WHO  CONTROLS  CORPORATIONS 
OUGHT  TO  BE  ABIE  TO  CONTROL  HIS  OWN  CAR 


Even  as  you  read  this,  some- 
where in  America  -  perhaps 
rounding  a  tight  curve  or  pass- 
ing a  long  truck  on  a  high-speed 
expressway -there  is  a  man 
who  controls  thousands  of 
people  and  millions  of  dollars 
struggling  to  maintain  control  of 
his  own  automobile. 

Could  it  be  that,  in  their 
headlong  race  to  supply  the 
utmost  in  luxury,  the  luxury  car 
makers  of  the  world  have  for- 
gotten that  eventually  a  car 
must  be  driven? 

At  the  Bavarian  Motor  Works 
we  have  a  wholly  different  ap- 
proach to  building  luxury  sedans. 

While  conventional  luxury 
sedans  may  reach  their  per- 
formance peak  sitting  in  the 
driveway,  a  BMW  is  designed 
for  long  trips  on  high-speed 
expressways  and  twisting 
mountain  roads. 

YOU  DRIVE  A  BMW,  IT  DOES 
NOT  DRIVE  YOU. 

Road  holding -driver  control - 
is  largely  the  function  of  a  car's 
suspension  system. 

And,  to  be  a  bit  blunt,  BMW  gives 
you  a  superior  suspension  system. 
Instead  of  the  "solid-rear-axle"  sys- 
tems found  in  all  domestic  -  and 
many  foreign  -  sedans,  the  BMW 
suspension  is  fully  independent  on 
all  four  wheels. 

And,  this  combined  with  a 
multi-jointed  rear  axle,  allows 

©  1976  BMW  of  North  America.  Inc. 
For  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer,  or  for 
further  information,  you  may  call  us 
anytime  toll  free  at  800243-6006 
(Conn.  1-800-882-6500). 


The  700  Ft.  Slalom  Test  designed  by  Road  &  Track  magazine  to  measure 
lane  changing  capabilities.  The  BMW  530i  ran  the  course  at  a  remark- 
able 51.6  mph. 


each  wheel  to  adapt  itself 
independently  to  every  driving 
and  road  condition.  Smoothly 
and  precisely. 

MORE  POWER  TO  THE 
POWERFUL 

To  the  owner  of  a  BMW, 
sluggish  response  need  never 
be  a  concern. 

Beneath  the  hood  of  the 
BMW  3.0Si,  is  a  singularly 
responsive  3-liter,  fuel-injected 
engine.  Patented  triple- 
hemispheric,  swirl-action 
combustion  chambers  develop 
remarkable  power  from  rela- 
tively small  displacement.  With 
a  smoothness  and  a  precision 
that  will  spoil  you  for  any 
other  car. 

THE  INTERIOR:  A  VICTORY 
OF  THE  FUNCTIONAL  OVER 
THE  FRIVOLOUS. 
While  inside,  the  BMW  features 
as  long  a  list  of  luxury  items  as  one 
could  sanely  require  of  an  auto- 
mobile, its  luxury  is  purposefully 
engineered  to  help  prevent  driver 
fatigue. 

All  seats  have  an  orthopedically 
molded  shape.  Individual  seats  are 


40-60  mph,  4.8  seconds.  "It  is  better  than  many  sportier  cars 
and  something  completely  unexpected  in  a  luxury  sedan," 
say  the  editors  of  Motor  Trend  magazine  of  the  BMW 

adjustable  forward  and  back -with 
variable-angle  seat  back  and  cushion 
supports. 

All  instruments  are  clearly  visi- 
ble; all  controls  are  readily  accessible. 

Intelligent  restraint?  Yes. 

Yet  no  less  a  connoisseur  of 
opulent  motorcars  than  the  auto- 
motive writer  for  Town  &  Country 
magazine  was  quoted  after  having 
driven  a  BMW  as  saying,  "I  came 
away  with  new  parameters  to 
measure  other  cars  by." 

If  you'd  care  to  judge  for  your- 
self, we  suggest  you 
phone  your  BMW  dealer 
and  arrange  a  thorough 
test  drive. 

The  ultimate  driving  machine. 

Bavarian  Motor  Works,  Munich,  Germany. 


United  States  Steel  asks  a  prominent  American  to  speak  out. 


"What  makes  America  work?...techrwlogy 


by  Jerome  B.  Wiesner, 

President,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology 


More  than  any  nation  in 
the  world,  the  United  States 
has  the  opportunity  to  lead 
mankind  toward  a  life  of  greater 
fulfillment.  This  opportunity 
is  based  on  benefits  from  our 
continuing  advances  in  science 
and  technology.  It  is  significant 
that  people  everywhere  look  to 
the  United  States  to  provide  the 
science  and  technology  which 
they  need  as  they,  too,  seek  to 
improve  their  condition. 

Yet  the  survival  of  our  own 
abundant  society  is  being 
doubted  by  many  thoughtful 
people  who  share  a  powerful 
concern,  a  reasonable  appre- 
hension, about  the  impact  of 
technology.  In  this  enormously 
complex  world,  each  large-scale 
technological  advance  has  costs, 
side  effects  often  unanticipated. 
Solutions  to  these  in  turn 
frequently  create  new  and  more 
perplexing  problems,  and 
because  the  scale  of  everything 
involved  grows  all  the  while  at 
an  exponential  rate  it  becomes 
ever  more  difficult  to  modify 
the  system. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  of 
our  problems— pollution  of  the 
environment,  the  dangers  of 
possible  nuclear  war  or  exhaus- 
tion of  natural  resources, 
especially  energy— would  not 
exist  in  a  primitive  society,  but 
neither  would  our  present  levels 
of  accomplishment  and  well- 
being.  One  of  the  greatest 
challenges  facing  Americans 
involves  learning  how  to  live 
with  our  own  spectacular 


successes.  Even  if  we  wanted 
to,  we  could  not  reverse  the 
forward  thrust  of  the  world.  We 
have  no  choice  but  to  continue 
to  try  to  improve  it— and  we 
can— guided  by  our  current 
appreciation  of  the  potential 
dangers  as  well  as  benefits  of 
new  technologies. 

Over  the  last  half  century, 
vast  man-made  systems  have 
completely  altered  the  human 
relationship  to  the  natural 
world  and  even  masked  its 
dependence  upon  it.  But  there  is 
no  way  for  us  to  avoid  being 
creatures  of  nature.  So  modern 


societies  can  only  exist  in  a 
state  of  dynamic  equilibrium 
that  involves  a  continuing 
adaptation  both  to  the  changing 
man-made  world  and  to  nature. 
This  requires  new  organizationa 
forms,  new  knowledge,  and  new 
technologies.  We  need  them 
now  more  than  ever. 

We  must  learn  much  more 
about  how  to  manage  a 
technological  society:  how  to 
anticipate  problems  and  to  plan 
for  long-range  needs,  how  to 
set  realistic  priorities,  how  to 
judge  the  feasibility  of  projects 
and  develop  essential  technolo- 


and  we  need  it  more  than  even" 


es  to  be  available  when 
ieded,  and  how  to  redirect 
igoing  work  as  needs  and 
)als  change. 

Such  a  formidable  job  is 
j  /  no  means  beyond  our 
)ilities.  To  do  it  properly,  to 
'olve  a  self -correcting  system 
hich  will  produce  the  more 
[uitable  and  humane  society 
hich  we  all  seek,  however,  will 
quire  taking  full  advantage  of 
e  best  of  our  industrial, 
lucational  and  governmental 
stitutions,  interacting  to 
iploit  technology  in  wholly 
;w  modes. 


***** 

Research  at  US.  Steel 

Learning  to  manage  a 
technological  society  involves, 
among  other  things,  the 
generation  of  realistic  data  that 
can  be  applied  to  the  solution  of 
existing  and  anticipated 
problems.  One  of  the  functions 
of  the  scientists  and  engineers 
at  the  U.S.  Steel  Research 
Laboratory  is  the  development 
of  such  solutions  within 
economic  boundaries  and  a 
socially  acceptable  framework. 


For  example,  when  it 
became  apparent  that  supplies 
of  high-grade  iron  ore,  containing 
about  62 per  cent  iron  in  the  dry 
state,  were  not  inexhaustible, 
research  programs  were  estab- 
lished to  develop  methods  for 
concentrating  the  much  larger 
reserves  of  low-grade  ores,  some 
of  which  contain  as  little  as  15 
per  cent  recoverable  iron.  These 
programs  were  highly  successful. 

Similarly,  the  effects  of  the 
energy  shortage,  both  short- 
term  and  long-term,  have  been 
studied  and  six  programs  in 
twenty-five  plant  locations 
have  been  implemented. 
Alternative  sources  of  "clean" 
energy. . .  clean  coke,  coal  gasifi- 
cation and  nuclear  energy,  are 
also  being  given  serious  con- 
sideration for  future  operations. 

Research  programs  of  this 
nature  will  help  to  solve  the 
problems  that  develop  during 
the  growth  of  our  technological 
society. 

United  States  Steel, 
600  Grant  Street,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania  15230 


We're 
involved. 


In  this  MIT  wind  tunnel, 
a  model  of  Battery  Park  City 
(now  under  construction  in  New  York) 
is  being  tested.  By  anticipating  the  effect 
of  wind,  designers  can  create 
a  more  livable  environment. 


WHAT  GIBBON  KNEW 


So  also,  in  the  judgment  of  many, 
does  his  analysis  of  the  role  of  the 
military  in  the  body  politic.  A  leit- 
motiv of  the  story  is  the  role  of  the 
Praetorian  Guard  in  the  deterioration 
of  the  Empire,  climaxing  in  the  fear- 
ful events  of  a.d.  193,  when  the 
Praetorians  "proclaimed  that  the  Ro- 
man world  was  to  be  disposed  of  to 
the  best  bidder  by  public  auction." 
It  had  been  the  glory  of  Rome  in 
the  days  of  its  flowering  that  its  citi- 
zens regarded  military  service  as  a 
privilege,  not  as  a  chore.  This  meant 
that  the  armies  fought  for  the  peo- 
ple, but  remained  subservient  to  the 
people's  interests.  As  the  Empire  de- 
clined, the  voracious  demands  of  the 
military  for  support  levied  an  in- 
creasingly vexatious  burden,  so  that 
citizenship  became  less  and  less  a 
prize  to  be  sought.  Eventually  the 
Goths  replaced  the  decadent  Romans 
even  in  the  armies  of  Rome,  and 
German  was  fighting  against  German. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
unedifying  spectacle  helped  to  shape 
the  attitude  of  America's  founders 
toward  military  service.  The  Consti- 
tution's provision,  in  Article  I,  for 
the  power  "to  raise  and  support  Ar- 
mies" and  "to  provide  for  calling 


forth  the  Militia  to  execute  the  Laws 
of  the  Union,  suppress  Insurrections 
and  repel  Invasions,"  together  with 
the  Second  Amendment's  fateful 
prohibition  of  any  infringement  on 
the  right  to  bear  arms,  can  be  seen 
as  an  effort  to  ensure  that  the  new 
American  republic  would  rely  prin- 
cipally on  a  civilian  army,  rather 
than  on  something  like  the  Praeto- 
rian Guard,  for  its  defense. 

Now  that  the  Vietnam  war  is  over, 
we  need  to  take  a  second  look  not 
only  at  the  American  military  involve- 
ment there,  but  also  at  the  opposi- 
tion to  it.  How  much  of  the  attack 
upon  military  service  was  based  on 
its  being  military,  and  how  much 
on  its  being  service?  I  recall  having 
some  guests  from  Germany  just  at 
the  time  when  the  Yale  community 
was  engaged  in  debating  the  role  of 
the  ROTC  on  campus.  Believing  as 
I  did  (and  do)  that  American  col- 
leges and  universities  ought  to  play 
a  part  in  the  training  of  the  officer 
corps  for  the  military  services,  I  was 
hard  put  to  explain  to  my  guests 
why  it  was  our  Left  that  wanted  offi- 
cers to  be  trained  only  as  profes- 
sional soldiers;  for  in  Germany  the 
opponents  of  militarism  have  been 


the  ones  who  have  tried  to  wrest  the 
training  of  the  officers  from  the 
Junkers.  If  we  are  not  prepared  to 
accept  either  the  theory  that  the 
United  States  does  not  need  a  stand- 
ing army  or  the  argument  that  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  military 
establishment  whose  expenditures 
each  week  exceed  the  combined  total 
endowments  of  Yale  and  Harvard, 
the  activity  of  the  Roman  armies  in 
advancing  the  Empire  and  in  bring- 
ing on  its  downfall  must  be  a  matter 
of  more  than  merely  historical  in- 
terest to  us. 


Underlying  my  entire  anal- 
ysis is  a  fundamental  as- 
sumption: that  the  "les- 
sons of  history,"  if  any, 
are  neither  clear  nor  simple,  but  that 
the  peril  of  ignoring  history  is  very 
clear  indeed.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  direct  implication  of  the  Gib- 
bon bicentennial  for  the  American 
Bicentennial.  If  we  absolutize  our 
history,  we  shall  become  the  slaves 
of  the  past.  In  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, according  to  Gibbon's  prej- 
udiced view,  such  a  slavery  meant 
that  men  "held  in  their  lifeless  hands 
the  riches  of  their  fathers,  without 
inheriting  the  spirit  which  had  cre- 
ated and  improved  that  sacred  pat- 
rimony." 

This  is  scarcely  our  problem,  for 
we  believe  in  letting  bygones  be  by- 
gones and  in  putting  our  history 
behind  us  forever.  Not  slavery  to 
the  past,  but  what  Lord  Acton  once 
called  "the  tyranny  of  the  air  we 
breathe,"  is  the  danger  that  threat- 
ens us.  Bicentennial  romanticism 
about  America's  past  will  not  free 
us  of  this  tyranny.  What  we  need 
instead  is  an  antidote  to  our  chronic 
amnesia,  a  stimulus  to  see  our  pres- 
ent in  the  light  of  our  past,  and  to 
see  our  past  in  the  light  of  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  History  may  be,  as 
Gibbon  said,  "little  more  than  the 
register  of  the  crimes,  follies,  and 
misfortunes  of  mankind,"  but  it  is 
still  the  best  finishing  school  for  de- 
veloping skepticism  without  cyni- 
cism, idealism  without  romanticism, 
and  conviction  without  dogmatism. 
If  I  read  the  signs  aright,  these  are 
precisely  the  virtues  we  need  as  we 
move  into  the  third  century  of  the 
history  of  the  republic,  and  Gibbon's 
account  of  Rome's  decline  and  fall 
will  help  us  acquire  them.  C 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  THE  BIG  GUY 
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A  prospectus 

by  George  W.  S.  Trow 
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hat  is  the  American 
Council  on  Plausi- 
bility? 

The  American  Coun- 
cil on  Plausibility  (a  division  of 
Multipromo  Industries)  is  a  software 
service  group  with  expertise  in  the 
positioning  of  shoddy  consumer 
products.  Redundant  products,  ob- 
solete products,  unsafe  products, 
products  with  sharp  edges,  products 
removed  from  the  marketplace  by 
court  order:  these  and  others  have 
responded  favorably  to  the  attentions 
of  the  American  Council  on  Plausi- 
bility. 

Is  the  American  Council  on 
Plausibility  a  testing  laboratory? 

Absolutely  not.  There  are  no  tests, 
rigorous  or  otherwise,  associated 
with  the  council's  program. 

Does  the  American  Council  on 
Plausibility  do  research? 

Yes,  but  not  in  depth.  Under  most 
circumstances  the  council  prefers  to 
take  your  word  for  it. 

Just  what  does  the  American 
Council  on  Plausibility  seek  to 
do? 

The  council  seeks  to  promote  a 
nonjudgmental  market  atmosphere. 


George  W.  S.  Trow  is  on  the  staff  of  The 
New  Yorker. 


The  council  seeks,  through  affirma- 
tive action,  to  counter  discrimina- 
tory practices  which  prevent  shoddy 
merchandise  from  realizing  its  lead- 
ership potential.  The  council  seeks 
to  put  plausible  concepts  within 
reach  of  every  client,  regardless  of 
the  worth  of  his  product.  In  devel- 
oping a  program  for  a  client  the 
council  disregards  "truth"  as  an  ab- 
solute" and  deals  with  only  those 
aspects  of  truth  which  touch  on  plau- 
sibility— the  area  of  the  council's 
concern  and  expertise. 


Exactly  what  services  does 
the  council  make  avail- 
able to  the  manufacturer 
of  a   shoddy  consumer 

product? 

The  council  offers  three  basic  pro- 
grams. These  are: 

1.  Our  renaming  service.  Our 
wholly  owned  subsidiary,  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Nomenclature, 
stands  ready  to  aid  products  which, 
though  not  actually  under  court  or- 
der, need  to  be  brought  to  a  strategic- 
ally sound  position  in  the  market- 
place. This  is  our  least  ambitious 

*There  is  much  solid  philosophical  ar- 
gument in  support  of  this  position. 


service,  but  it  has  shown  itself  to  be 
effective.  Intervention  by  the  No- 
menclature Council  has  helped  many 
products.  Salvaline  Mouthwash,  a 
particularly  unattractive  health  aid 
dating  from  the  1930s,  doubled  sales 
when  it  sought  a  more  plausible 
image  as  Escrow  ("I've  put  my 
mouth  in  Escrow").  Squiz  dish- 
washing liquid,  which  had  suffered 
from  its  association  with  soup  kitch- 
ens and  penitentiaries  (where  it  was 
favored  because  of  its  unpleasant 
odor),  has  prospered  as  New  Blue 
Believe  ("Dazzling  dishes — you  bet- 
ter Believe!").  And  the  council  has 
had  an  amazing  success  with  new 
product  images  based  on  the  very 
same  judicial  process  that  vicious 
"consumer  advocates"  seek  to  turn 
against  the  business  community.  Fiz- 
ette  Deodorant  Pads  have  taken  a 
new  lease  on  life  as  Estop  Deodoi 
Instruments,  and  the  council  1 
a  great  triumph  in  Verdict  too 
("Fewer  cavities,  mom — that's 
Verdict"),  which  was  formerly  the 
notorious  Dada-Dent. 

2.  Repositioning.  Where  a  prod- 
uct no  longer  prospers  in  its  original 
market,  or  where  criminal  action  is 
threatened,  our  more  ambitious  re- 
positioning service  may  be  indicated. 
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GOOD  NEWS  FOR  THE  BIG  GUY 


A  particularly  interesting  case  is  pre- 
sented by  our  work  with  Greelco-Pa- 
met,  the  makers  of  Modern  Mist  hair 
spray.  Modern  Mist  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful budget-priced  hair  spray  in 
the  country  and  the  source  of  great 
pride  to  Greelco-Pamet  when  a  team 
of  hypercritical  government  derma- 
tologists reported  that  the  product 
was  responsible  for  38  percent  of  all 
cases  of  premature  balding  in  wom- 


en. 


Instead  of  embarking  on  a  long, 
costly  attempt  to  combat  the  govern- 
ment findings,  Greelco-Pamet  turned 
to  the  American  Council  on  Plausi- 
bility. The  council,  after  surveying 
the  history  of  Modern  Mist,  found 
that  Greelco-Pamet  had  never  actu- 
ally claimed  that  Modern  Mist  was 
meant  to  be  applied  to  human  hair. 
The  Council  began  an  aggressive 
campaign  to  reposition  Modern  Mist 
as  a  hair  spray  for  dolls  with  the  re- 
sult that  Modern  Mist  sales  increased 
last  year  to  an  all-time  high  of  $133 
million.  The  government  case  has 
been  dropped. 

3.  Total  transformation  services. 
Where  a  product  has  been  complete- 
ly discredited,  or  where  court  action 
has  already  taken  place,  this,  our 
most  ambitious  program,  may  be  re- 
quired. The  Roloff-Rafferty  Corpora- 
tion has  given  us  permission  to  men- 
tion here  our  success  with  their  Twin- 
kle Wax  product.  The  Roloff-Rafferty 
firm  is  a  small  family-held  New  Jer- 
sey corporation  dealing  in  lard. 
Shortly  after  World  War  II  the  com- 
pany developed  a  method  that  en- 
abled it  to  turn  certain  lard  leavings 
into  something  very  like  floor  wax. 
The  resulting  product,  Twinkle  Wax, 
held  a  respectable  share  of  the  floor 
wax  market  during  the  Fifties  and 
early  Sixties  due  to  aggressive  pro- 
motion and  a  substantial  price  advan- 
tage over  competing  products.  Unfor- 
tunately for  Roloff-Rafferty,  Twinkle 
Wax  was  one  of  the  first  products  to 
come  under  attack  by  vigilante  "con- 
sumer advocates"  in  the  late  Sixties. 
Twinkle  Wax  was,  indeed,  vulnerable 
to  attack,  since  it  was  a  completely 
unreliable  product  which  left  a  dull, 
sticky,  lardlike  residue.  Government 
tests  demonstrated  that  it  contained 
no  wax  whatsoever,  and  the  company 
was  finally  forced  to  abandon  its 
brand  name  in  favor  of  the  more  am- 
biguous Twinkle  Shine.  Roloff-Raf- 
ferty's  plans  to  establish  the  Twinkle 
Shine  brand  were  cut  short  when  vin- 


dictive "consumer  advocates"  suc- 
ceeded in  demonstrating  that  Twin- 
kle Shine  was  incapable  of  producing 
so  much  as  a  dull  glow  on  any  floor. 
Unwilling  to  undertake  a  costly  legal 
defense,  and  disheartened  by  the  sur- 
ly negative  tone  of  the  new  "consu- 
mer" marketplace,  Roloff-Rafferty 
killed  off  its  Twinkle  division.  Faced 
with  huge  stockpiles  of  lard  by-prod- 
ucts, Roloff-Rafferty  turned  to  the 
American  Council  on  Plausibility. 

After  a  brief  and  inexpensive  in- 
vestigation, a  council  field  group  de- 
termined that  Roloff-Rafferty  was 
well  out  of  the  oversaturated  floor- 
wax  market.  Investigators  concluded 
that  the  lard  by-products  the  Roloff- 
Rafferty  group  sought  to  market 
would  be  better  presented  "in  some 
area  where  shine  and  durability  are 
not  important  factors — perhaps  in 
the  personal-hygiene  field." 

Working  from  the  field  report, 
transformation  experts  at  the  coun- 
cil looked  at  several  possibilities  in 
the  personal-hygiene  field  and  finally 
determined  that  Twinkle  Shine  could 
be  most  effectively  marketed  as  a 
denture  adhesive.  "The  dull,  gummy, 
sticky  quality  which  worked  against 
this  product  as  a  floor  wax  makes  it 
a  contender  in  the  burgeoning  den- 
ture adhesive  field,"  the  transforma- 
tion report  noted.  The  transforma- 
tion report  was  then  sent  to  the  Nam- 
ing Group,  which  sought  to  bring 
the  new  product  180  degrees  away 
from  the  old  nonplausible  Twinkle 
Wax  image.  The  resulting  product — 
Oath  Denture  Adhesive — and  its 
hard-hitting  advertising  campaign 
("I  eat  anything  I  want — under 
Oath")  received  certification  from 
the  American  Council  on  Plausibility 
as  Completely  Plausible.  Last  year, 
Oath  Denture  Adhesive  captured  a 
26  percent  market  share,  with  sales 
of  $75  million.  Moreover,  the  ambig- 
uous nature  of  the  claims  made  for 
Oath  (Oath  claims  only  to  be  sticky 
and  never  guarantees  any  lasting  ad- 
hesion )  and  the  fact  that  its  princi- 
pal slogan  is  without  meaning  of  any 
kind,  keeps  Oath  at  a  safe  distance 
from  consumer  lawsuits. 

Note:  The  American  Council  on 
Plausibility  has  itself  been  reposi- 
tioned. The  council  has  its  origins  in 
the  Willetz  Morg  Company,  which 
manufactured,  distributed,  and  false- 
ly advertised  various  unappealing 
medical  appliances  in  Los  Angeles, 
California.  D 
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AMERICA'S  UNSEEN  REVOLUTION 


Painful  predictions  from  our  most  successful  futurist 
by  John  Fischer 


IF  PROPHETS  WERE  RATED  like 
baseball  players,  Peter  F. 
Drucker,  with  a  lifetime  batting 
average  of  about  .420,  would 
be  the  Ted  Williams  of  the  Seers'  and 
Soothsayers'  League.  By  contrast,  the 
average  futurist — whether  stock-mar- 
ket analyst,  racetrack  tout,  Kremlin- 
ologist,  or  political  columnist — is 
lucky  if  he  guesses  right  one  time  out 
of  four. 

Like  Williams,  Drucker  makes  it 
look  easy.  After  reading  one  of  his 
forecasts,  and  his  reasons  for  it,  one's 
response  is  likely  to  be  "Why,  that's 
obvious.  Why  didn't  I  think  of  it  my- 
self?" The  odd  thing  is  that  practi- 
cally nobody  does  think  of  it  first. 
That  is  why  hundreds  of  large  cor- 
porations, here  and  abroad,  have 
been  eager  to  hire  Drucker  as  a  man- 
agement consultant.  (His  fees  start 
at  $1,500  a  day,  and  he  turns  down 
far  more  clients  than  he  accepts.)  It 
also  is  why  his  thirteen  books  have 
sold  more  than  3  million  copies,  in 
twenty-nine  languages. 

For  example,  in  a  series  of  articles 
published  in  Harper  s  Magazine  in 
1955,  and  later  as  a  book  entitled 
America's  Next  Twenty  Years, 
Drucker  predicted  accurately — and 
before  anyone  else — virtually  all  of 
the  main  economic  and  social  issues 
that  concern  us  today.  He  foresaw 
the  worldwide  pinch  in  food,  oil,  and 
other  raw  materials;  the  population 


shifts  that  have  changed  the  map  of 
this  continent;  our  emerging  prob- 
lems with  the  environment;  the 
course  of  the  civil-rights  conflict;  our 
sharp  rise  in  medical  costs;  the  de- 
velopment of  new  financial  institu- 
tions; the  threat  of  endless  inflation; 
and  half-a-dozen  other  questions  that 
are  making  headlines  today. 

DRUCKER  OF  course  has  a 
trick — or  perhaps  a  unique 
talent.  To  use  the  baseball 
metaphor  for  the  last  time, 
he  never  swings  at  a  doubtful  pitch. 
He  would  never  dream  of  making  a 
prediction  about  the  stock  market,  or 
the  next  election,  or  anything  else  in 
which  the  outcome  may  be  decided 
by  unforeseeable  future  events.  In- 
stead he  relies  on  past  events.  His 
habit  is  to  look  at  things  that  have 
already  happened:  how  many  chil- 
dren were  born  in  1925?  how  has  the 
life  expectancy  curve  changed  in  the 
past  fifty  years?  how  much  common 
stock  is  owned  by  pension  funds? 
These  are  known  facts,  available  to 
any  of  us  willing  to  pore  through 
enough  census  tables  and  statistical 
indexes.  But  apparently  only  Druck- 
er is  willing  to  collect  the  thousands 
of  facts  relevant  to  his  immediate 
purpose.  He  then  arranges  them  into 
a  pattern — usually  a  simple  one. 
John  Fischer  is  an  associate  editor  o)  Harper's. 


Then,  lo  and  behold,  the  pattern  tells 
us  something  we  did  not  know  about 
the  future  or  even  the  present. 

So  it  is  with  his  fourteenth  book, 
The  Unseen  Revolution:  How  Pen- 
sion Fund  Socialism  Came  to  Amer- 
ica (Harper  &  Row,  $8.95).  It 
weaves  a  pattern  of  facts  that  I  still 
find  hard  to  believe. 

America,  Drucker  says,  is  the  first 
and  so  far  the  only  truly  "socialist" 
state.  According  to  the  orthodox  defi- 
nition, socialism  means  "ownership 
of  the  means  of  production  by  the 
workers."    Through    their  pension 
funds,  employees  now  own  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  equity  capital  of 
American      business — more  than 
enough  to  ensure  control.  Self-em- 
ployed people,  teachers,  and  civil 
servants  hold  in  their  pension  funds 
another  10  percent.  Moreover,  these 
holdings  are  largely  concentrated  in 
what  Marxists  call  "the 
positions"  of  our  economy:  the  1,1 
biggest  industrial  firms.  • 
ty  biggest  in  each  of  I 
al  groups,  such  as 
ance,  retailing,  cop  ^nd 
transport.  About  ail  nee 
that  the  pensioi  iot  con- 

trol are  farming,  a  few  government- 
owned  businesses  such  as  the  TVA, 
mutual  insurance  ompanies,  the 
bankrupt  railroa  <  small  family 

firms. 

Furthermore,   the   share   of  the 
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economy  owned  by  pension  funds  is 
increasing  rather  rapidly.  Within  the 
next  decade  it  will  come  to  about 
half  of  the  stock  of  American  cor- 
porations. Within  twenty  years,  it 
will  be  something  like  two-thirds, 
plus  some  40  percent  of  the  debt  cap- 
ital. 

When  we  speak  of  Big  Business, 
then,  we  don't  mean  some  bloated 
capitalist  with  dollar  signs  on  his 
vest.  We  mean  the  teacher  next  door, 
Joe,  down  the  street,  who  works  in 
the  foundry,  the  retired  couple  who 
moved  to  Florida  last  week.  In  sum, 
everybody  who  collects  a  pension 
now,  or  expects  to  someday.  To  para- 
phrase Pogo:  "We  have  met  Big 
Business,  and  he  is  us." 

It  follows  that  the  workers, 
through  their  pension  funds,  already 
are  harvesting  the  biggest  share  of 
the  profits  from  American  industry. 
Such  funds  collect  about  35  percent 
of  all  dividends,  which  are  then 
passed  on  to  retired  employees  or 
held  in  reserve  for  those  yet  to  re- 
tire. Another  third  of  all  corporate 
profit  goes  to  the  tax  collectors — fed- 
eral, state,  and  local — and  much  of 
that,  too,  is  passed  on  to  the  workers 
through  Social  Security,  Medicare, 
and  other  welfare  programs.  Less 
than  a  third  of  all  profits  is  left  to  the 
traditional  "independent  investors" 
or  what  used  to  be  called  The  Capi- 
talists. 

According  to  strict  Marxist  theory, 
therefore,  the  United  States  is  far 
more  socialized  than  such  self-pro- 
claimed socialist  states  as  Sweden 
and  India — not  to  mention  China, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  and  the  East- 
ern European  countries.  The  latter 
practice  a  kind  of  state  capitalism, 
rather  than  socialism,  and  their  work- 
ers get  a  much  smaller  share  of  the 
national  output  than  ours  do. 

OF  course,  American  work- 
ers don't  realize  that  they 
own  the  controlling  share 
in  our  economy — any  more 
than  I  did  before  I  read  Drucker. 
Nor  do  they  have  any  clue  about 
what  to  do  with  their  controlling  in- 
terest. Certainly  they  are  not  about 
to  take  over  management.  They 
could,  easily  enough,  if  the  pension 
fund  of  each  large  corporation  were 
invested  solely  in  that  company's 
stock.  But  this  will  not  happen,  for 
two  reasons.  Such  concentration 
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would  tie  the  fortunes  of  the  pen- 
sioners to  a  single  firm;  it  is  far  safer, 
and  more  lucrative,  to  diversify  the 
investment  among  many  industries. 
Even  more  important,  such  strategy 
would  place  the  union  leaders  in  an 
impossible  position.  They  would  be- 
come the  bosses,  responsible  for  the 
profitable  operation  of  the  firm.  At 
the  same  time,  they  would  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  workers,  who  want 
ever-higher  wages  and  fringe  benefits. 
They  would  be  bargaining  against 
themselves  in  every  wage  negotiation 
— a  plight  that  would  drive  any  union 
president  into  schizophrenia,  and  his 
constituents  into  raging  revolt. 

So  the  workers  remain  absentee 
owners.  Normally  the  management 
of  their  pension  funds  is  entrusted  to 
banks  or  other  financial  institutions. 
These,  in  turn,  also  shy  away  from 
management  responsibilities.  If  they 
don't  like  the  way  a  company  is  be- 
ing run,  they  never  try  to  change 
the  management;  they  simply  sell 
their  stock  in  that  firm  and  invest 
in  another.  Under  pension-fund  so- 
cialism, therefore,  the  management 
of  most  big  companies  has  become, 
in  effect,  self-perpetuating  and  re- 
sponsible to  nobody.  In  moments  of 
crisis,  the  minority  of  "independent" 
shareholders  might  try  to  overthrow 
management,  or  another  big  firm 
might  attempt  a  take-over  bid.  But, 
aside  from  these  exceptional  circum- 
stances, we  are  living  with  an  anom- 
alous situation:  a  "socialized"  econ- 
omy that  is  not  answerable  to  soci- 
ety, nor  to  its  worker-owners,  nor 
even  to  the  money  managers  who 
handle  the  pension  investments.  Ob- 
viously this  raises  the  gravest  ques- 
tions about  the  legitimacy  of  man- 
agement. It  may  be  one  of  the  reasons 
why  so  many  corporate  officers — free 
from  day-to-day  oversight — have 
been  tempted  recently  into  bribery 
and  worse;  and  for  the  swelling  pub- 
lic distrust  of  management  in  gen- 
eral. 

Another  problem  of  pension-fund 
socialism  arises  from  the  steady  in- 
crease in  the  average  age  of  the 
American  population — the  result  of 
changes  in  birth  and  death  rates 
since  World  War  II.  Already  the 
center  of  political  gravity  has  shift- 
ed to  the  elderly  and  near-elderly: 
that  is,  people  who  are  now  drawing 
pensions,  plus  those  who  expect  to 
within  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Their 
pension  rights  are  the  first  claim  on 


the  nation's  productivity,  and  they 
have  the  political  numbers  to  see 
that  these  claims  are  enforced. 

This  economic  burden  is  far  heav- 
ier than  John  Kenneth  Galbraith 
ever  suspected  when  he  predicted 
thirty  years  ago  that  we  were  about 
to  enter  the  paradise  of  The  Affluent 
Society.  In  fact,  alas,  the  country  is 
going  to  become  less  affluent,  as  the 
load  of  the  pensioners  grows.  Today 
every  three  people  at  work  are  sup- 
porting one  in  retirement.  Within 
a  decade  that  ratio  will  shrink  to 
two-and-a-half  to  one.  It  is  simply 
not  possible  for  the  economy  to  car- 
ry that  kind  of  burden,  and  to  sup- 
port at  the  same  time  all  the  other 
desirable  things  that  once  seemed 
within  reach. 

Drucker  anticipates,  therefore, 
painful  cutbacks  in  almost  every- 
thing except  pension  costs,  public 
and  private.  Less  money  will  be  avail- 
able to  help  blacks  and  other  disad- 
vantaged minorities.  Our  overblown 
educational  establishment,  particu- 
larly the  universities,  will  have  to 
shrink.  Housing,  hospitals,  highways, 
and  scores  of  other  laudable  pro- 
grams will  go  unfunded  or  much  re- 
duced. Because  capital  will  remain 
chronically  scarce,  future  growth  of 
the  economy  will  have  to  be  directed 
much  more  carefully,  both  in  scale 
and  in  its  goals.  Our  politicians  will 
worry  more  about  inflation  and  less 
about  unemployment — because  their 
most  powerful  constituents,  the  el- 
derly, see  inflation  as  the  worst 
menace. 

These  changes  will  bring  new  and 
dangerous  political  stresses:  the 
younger  workers  against  the  older, 
the  pensioners  against  the  unem- 
ployed, every  vested  interest  against 
all  others  as  they  struggle  to  keep 
their  places  at  a  dwindling  public 
trough. 

Only  by  implication  does  Drucker 
raise  the  most  interesting  question  of 
all.  Will  democracy  work  in  the  kind 
of  future  he  foresees?  As  long  as  the 
economic  pie  keeps  growing,  de- 
mocracy is  fairly  easy.  Pressure 
groups  can  always  compromise  so 
long  as  they  get  a  slightly  larger 
piece  of  pie  each  year.  But  what 
happens  when  the  pie  starts  shrink- 
ing, as  it  now  evidently  is?  Will  the 
resulting  strains  and  acrimonies  be 
too  much  for  the  social  fabric  to 
bear?  In  the  next  ten  years  we  may 
get  some  inkling  of  an  answer.  □ 


From  now  on,  there  could  be  a  new  cig- 
ette  for  you.  Consider  the  reasons: 

Now  has  the  lowest  'tar'  and  nicotine  levels 
railable  to  you  in  a  cigarette,  king-size  or 
iger.  2  mg.  'tar'  .2  mg.  nicotine. 

Now  also  brings  you  real  smoking  satis- 
;±on.  The  taste  is  mild  and  pleasant.  It  comes 
both  filter  and  menthol. 

Although  it  has  the  lowest  'tar'  and  nico- 
e  levels,  it  draws  free  and  easy. 

Now  has  a  unique  specially  designed  filter 
nch  makes  all  this  possible  for  the  first  time. 

Compare  'tar'  numbers.  You'll  see  that 
Tig.  is  the  lowest  of  all  cigarettes,  king-size 
longer. 

Lowest  in  'tar'  and  nicotine,  pleasing 
vor,  easy  draw.  If  this  is  what  you've  been 
okmg  for,  discover  Now  for  yourself.  Now. 


nicotine 


Now.  2mg  'tar'  is  lowe 


(King-size  or  longer.) 


l  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO 


A/arning :  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 
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THE 
INTELLIGENT 
CO-ED'S 
GUIDE 
TO  AMERICA 

by  Tom  Wolfe 

What  could  be  better  than  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds? 

O mother  o'hare,  big  bosom  for  our 
hungry  poets,  pelvic  saddle  for  our 
sexologists  and  Open  Classroom  the- 
orists— O  houri  O'Hare,  who  keeps 
her  Perm-O-Pour  Stoneglow  thighs  ajar  to  re- 
ceive a  generation  of  frustrated  and  unread- 
able novelists — 

But  wait  a  minute.  It  may  be  too  early  for  the 
odes.  Has  it  even  been  duly  noted  that  O'Hare, 
which  is  an  airport  outside  Chicago,  is  now 
the  intellectual  center  of  the  United  States? 

Curious,  but  true.  There  at  O'Hare,  on  any 
day,  Monday  through  Friday,  from  Septem- 
ber to  June,  they  sit .  .  .  in  row  after  Mies  van 
der  row  of  black  vinyl  and  stainless-steel  sling 
chairs  .  . .  amid  soaring  walls  of  plate  glass  .  .  . 
from  one-tenth  to  one-third  of  the  literary  no- 
tables of  the  United  States.  In  October  and 
April,  the  peak  months,  the  figure  goes  up  to 
one-half. 

Masters  and  Johnson  and  Erica  Jong,  Kozol 
and  Rif  kin  and  Hacker  and  Kael,  Steinem  and 
Nader,  Marks,  Hayden  and  Mailer,  Galbraith 
and  Heilbroner,  and  your  bear-market  broth- 
ers in  the  PopEco  business,  Lekachman  & 
Others — which  of  you  has  not  hunkered  down 
lately  in  the  prodigious  lap  of  Mother  O'Hare! 

And  if  so,  why?  Because  writers  head  out 
into  the  land  to  give  lectures.  They  are  giving 


lectures  at  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
America's  heartland,  which  runs  from  Fort 
Lee,  New  Jersey,  on  the  east  to  the  Holly- 
wood Freeway  on  the  west.  Giving  lectures  in 
the  heartland  is  one  of  the  lucrative  dividends 
of  being  a  noted  writer  in  America.  It  is  the 
writer's  faint  approximation  of,  say,  Joe  Cock- 
er's $25,000  one-night  stand  at  the  West 
Springfield  Fair.  All  the  skyways  to  Lecture- 
land  lead  through  O'Hare  Airport.  In  short, 
up  to  one-half  of  our  intellectual  establishment 
sits  outside  of  Chicago  between  planes. 

At  a  literary  conference  at  Notre  Dame,  I 
(no  stranger  to  bountiful  O'Hare  myself  )  ran 
into  a  poet  who  is  noted  for  his  verse  celebrat- 
ing the  ecology,  nee  Nature.  He  lives  in  a 
dramatic  house  nailed  together  completely 
from  uncut  pieces  of  hickory  driftwood, 
perched  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  crashing 
ocean,  a  spot  so  remote  that  you  can  drive 
no  closer  than  five  miles  to  it  by  conventional 
automobile  and  barely  within  a  mile-and-a- 
half  by  Jeep.  The  last  7,500  feet  it's  hand  over 
hand  up  rocks,  vines,  and  lengths  of  hemp. 
I  remarked  that  this  must  be  the  ideal  setting 
in  which  to  write  about  the  ecological  wonders. 

"I  wouldn't  know,"  he  said.  "I  do  all  my 
writing  in  O'Hare." 

And  what  is  the  message  that  the  bards 
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and  sages  of  O'Hare  bring  to  millions  of  col- 
lege students  in  the  vast  fodderlands  of  the 
nation?  I'm  afraid  I  must  report  that  it  is  a 
gloomy  message;  morose,  even,  heading  for 


The  Frisbee  ion 


IF  YOU  HAPPEN  TO  attend  a  conference  at 
which  whole  contingents  of  the  O'Hare 
philosophers  assemble,  you  can  get  the 
message  in  all  its  varieties  in  a  short 
time.  Picture,  if  you  will,  a  university  on  the 
Great  Plains  ...  a  new  Student  Activities  Cen- 
ter the  color  of  butter-almond  ice  cream  .  .  . 
a  huge  interior  space  with  tracks  in  the  floor, 
along  which  janitors  in  green  twill  pull  Ex- 
pando-Flex  accordion  walls  to  create  meeting 
rooms  of  any  size.  The  conference  is  about  to 
begin.  The  students  come  surging  in  like  hor- 
mones. You've  heard  of  rosy  cheeks?  They 
have  them!  Here  they  come,  rosy-cheeked, 
laughing,  with  Shasta  and  7-Up  pumping 
through  their  veins,  talking  chipsy,  flashing 
weatherproof  smiles,  bursting  out  of  their 
down-filled  Squaw  Valley  jackets  and  their 
blue  jeans — 0  immortal  denim  mons  veneris! 
— looking,  all  of  them,  boys  and  girls,  Jocks  & 
Buds  &  Freaks,  as  if  they  spent  the  day  hang- 
gliding  and  then  made  a  Miller  commercial 
at  dusk  and  are  now  going  to  taper  off  with 
a  little  Culture  before  returning  to  the  co-ed 
dorm.  They  grow  quiet.  The  conference  be- 
gins. The  keynote  speaker,  a  historian  wear- 
ing a  calfskin  jacket  and  hair  like  Felix  Men- 
delssohn's, informs  them  that  the  United 
States  is  "a  leaden,  life-denying  society." 

Over  the  next  thirty-six  hours,  other  O'Hare 
regulars  fill  in  the  rest: 

Sixty  families  control  one-half  the  private 
wealth  of  America,  and  200  corporations  own 
two-thirds  of  the  means  of  production.  "A 
small  group  of  nameless,  faceless  men"  who 
avoid  publicity  the  way  a  werewolf  avoids  the 
dawn  now  dominates  American  life.  In  Amer- 
ica a  man's  home  is  not  his  castle  but  merely 
"a  gigantic  listening  device  with  a  mortgage" 
— a  reference  to  eavesdropping  by  the  FBI 
and  the  CIA.  America's  foreign  policy  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  based  upon  war, 
assassination,  bribery,  genocide,  and  the  sab- 
otage of  democratic  governments.  "The  new 
McCarthyism"  (Joe's,  not  Gene's)  is  already 
upon  us.  Following  a  brief  charade  of  free 
speech,  the  "gagging  of  the  press"  has  re- 
sumed. Racism  in  America  has  not  dimin- 
ished; it  is  merely  more  subtle  now.  The  gulf 
between  rich  and  poor  widens  daily,  creating 
"permanent  ghetto-colonial  populations."  The 


decline  in  economic  growth  is  causing  a  crisis 
in  capitalism,  which  will  lead  shortly  to  au- 
thoritarian rule  and  to  a  new  America  in 
which  everyone  waits,  in  horror,  for  the  knock 
on  the  door  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  de- 
scent of  the  knout  on  the  nape  of  the  neck — 

How  other  people  attending  this 
conference  felt  by  now,  I  didn't 
dare  ask.  As  for  myself,  I  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  like  Job  or  Miss 
Cunegonde.  What  further  devastations  or  hu- 
miliations could  possibly  be  in  store,  short  of 
the  sacking  of  Kansas  City?  It  was  in  that 
frame  of  mind  that  I  attended  the  final  panel 
discussion,  which  was  entitled  "The  United 
States  in  the  Year  2000." 

The  prognosis  was  not  good,  as  you  can 
imagine.  But  I  was  totally  unprepared  for  the 
astounding  news  brought  by  an  ecologist. 

"I'm  not  sure  I  want  to  be  alive  in  the  year 
2000,"  he  said,  although  he  certainly  looked 
lively  enough  at  the  moment.  He  was  about 
thirty-eight,  and  he  wore  a  Madras  plaid  cot- 
ton jacket  and  a  Disco  Magenta  turtleneck 
jersey. 

It  seemed  that  recent  studies  showed  that, 
due  to  the  rape  of  the  atmosphere  by  aerosol 
spray  users,  by  2000  a  certain  ion  would  no 
longer  be  coming  our  way  from  the  sun.  I 
can't  remember  which  one .  .  .  the  aluminum 
ion,  the  magnesium  ion,  the  neon  ion,  the 
gadolinium  ion,  the  calcium  ion  .  .  .  the  cal- 
cium ion  perhaps:  in  any  event,  it  was  cru- 
cial for  the  formation  of  bones,  and  by  2000 
it  would  be  no  more.  Could  such  a  thing  be? 
Somehow  this  went  beyond  any  of  the  hor- 
rors I  was  already  imagining.  I  began  free- 
associating.  .  .  .  Suddenly  I  could  see  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  near  where  I  live  in  Manhattan. 
The  presence  of  the  storm  troopers  was  the 
least  of  it.  It  was  the  look  of  ordinary  citizens 
that  was  so  horrible.  Their  bones  were  going. 
They  were  dissolving.  Women  who  had  once 
been  clicking  and  clogging  down  the  Avenue 
up  on  five-inch  platform  soles,  with  their  pants 
seams  smartly  cleaving  their  declivities,  were 
now  mere  denim  &  patent-leather  blobs  .  .  .  ooz- 
ing and  inching  and  suppurating  along  the 
sidewalk  like  amoebas  or  ticks.  ...  A  cabdriver 
puts  his  arm  out  the  window  .  .  .  and  it  just 
dribbles  down  the  yellow  door  like  hot  Mazola. 
.  . .  A  blind  news  dealer  tries  to  give  change 
to  a  notions  buyer  for  Bloomingdale's,  and 
their  fingers  run  together  like  fettucine  over 
a  stack  of  New  York  Posts.  .  .  .  It's  horrible 
.  . .  it's  obscene  .  .  .  it's  the  end — 

I  was  so  dazed,  I  was  no  longer  wondering 
what  the  assembled  students  thought  of  all 
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this.  But  just  at  that  moment  one  of  them 
raised  his  hand.  He  was  a  tall  boy  with  a  lot  of 
curly  hair  and  a  Fu  Manchu  moustache. 

"Yes?"  said  the  ecologist. 

"There's  one  thing  I  can't  understand," 
said  the  boy. 

"What's  that?"  said  the  ecologist. 

"Well,"  said  the  boy.  "I'm  a  senior,  and  for 
four  years  we've  been  told  by  people  like 
yourself  and  the  other  gentlemen  that  every- 
thing's in  terrible  shape,  and  it's  all  going  to 
hell,  and  I'm  willing  to  take  your  word  for  it, 
because  you're  all  experts  in  your  fields.  But 
around  here,  at  this  school,  for  the  past  four 
years,  the  biggest  problem,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
has  been  finding  a  parking  place  near  the 
campus." 

Dead  silence.  The  panelists  looked  at  this 
poor  turkey  to  try  to  size  him  up.  Was  he  try- 
ing to  be  funny?  Or  was  this  the  native  bray 
of  the  heartland?  The  ecologist  struck  a  note 
of  forbearance  as  he  said: 

"I'm  sure  that's  true,  and  that  illustrates 
one  of  the  biggest  difficulties  we  have  in  mak- 
ing realistic  assessments.  A  university  like 
this,  after  all,  is  a  middle-class  institution, 
and  middle-class  life  is  calculated  precisely 
to  create  a  screen — " 

"I  understand  all  that,"  said  the  boy.  "What 
I  want  to  know  is — how  old  are  you,  usually, 
when  it  all  hits  you?" 

And  suddenly  the  situation  became  clear. 
The  kid  was  no  wiseacre!  He  was  genuinely 
perplexed!  .  .  .  For  four  years  he  had  been 
squinting  at  the  horizon  .  .  .  looking  for  the 
grim  horrors  which  he  knew — on  faith — to 
be  all  around  him  .  .  .  and  had  been  utterly 
unable  to  find  them  .  .  .  and  now  he  was  afraid 
they  might  descend  on  him  all  at  once  when 
he  least  expected  it.  He  might  be  walking  down 
the  street  in  Omaha  one  day,  minding  his  own 
business,  when — whop!  whop!  whop!  whop! 
— War!  Fascism!  Repression!  Corruption! — 
— they'd  squash  him  like  bowling  balls  rolling 
off  a  roof! 

Who  was  that  lost  lad?  What  was  his  name? 
Without  knowing  it,  he  was  playing  the  xylo- 
phone in  a  boneyard.  He  was  the  unique  new 
creature  of  the  1970s.  He  was  Candide  in 
reverse.  Candide  and  Miss  Cunegonde,  one 
will  recall,  are  taught  by  an  all-knowing  sa- 
vant, Dr.  Pangloss.  He  keeps  assuring  them 
that  this  is  "the  best  of  all  possible  worlds," 
and  they  believe  him  implicitly — even  though 
their  lives  are  one  catastrophe  after  another. 
Now  something  much  weirder  was  happen- 
ing. The  Jocks  &  Buds  &  Freaks  of  the  heart- 
land have  their  all-knowing  savants  of  O'Hare, 
who  keep  warning  them  that  this  is  "the 
worst  of  all  possible  worlds,"  and  they  know 


it  must  be  true — and  yet  life  keeps  getting 
easier,  sunnier,  happier  .  .  .  Frisbeel 
How  can  such  things  be? 

S-s-s-s-s-s-s-ssssssss 

One  Saturday  night  in  1965  I  found 
myself  on  a  stage  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity with  Giinter  Grass,  Allen 
Ginsberg,  Paul  Krassner,  and  an 
avant-garde  filmmaker  named  Gregory  Mark- 
opoulos.  We  were  supposed  to  talk  about  "the 
style  of  the  Sixties."  The  auditorium  had  a 
big  balcony  and  a  lot  of  moldings.  It  reminded 
me  of  the  National  Opera  House  in  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica.  The  place  was  packed  with  about 
twelve  hundred  Princeton  students  and  their 
dates.  Before  things  got  started,  it  was  hard  to 
figure  out  just  what  they  expected.  Some- 
body up  in  the  balcony  kept  making  a  sound 
like  a  baby  crying.  Somebody  in  the  main 
floor  always  responded  with  a  strange  sound 
he  was  able  to  make  with  his  mouth  and  his 
cupped  hands.  It  sounded  like  a  raccoon 
trapped  in  a  garbage  can.  The  baby  .  .  .  the 
raccoon  in  a  can.  .  .  .  Every  time  they  did  it 
the  whole  place  cracked  up,  1,200  Princeton 
students  and  their  dates.  "Dates"  .  . .  yes  .  .  . 
this  was  back  before  the  era  of  "Our  eyes 
met,  our  lips  met,  our  bodies  met,  and  then 
we  were  introduced." 


"What  is  the 
message  that 
the  bards  and 
sages  of  O'Hare 
bring  to  mil- 
lions of  college 
students?  I'm 
afraid  it  is  a 
gloomy  mes- 
sage; morose, 
even,  heading 
for  gangrene.' 
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Anyway,  the  format  was  that  each  man  on 
the  stage  would  make  an  opening  statement 
about  the  1960s,  and  then  the  panel  discussion 
would  begin.  Giinter  Grass,  as  Germany's  new 
giant  of  the  novel,  the  new  Thomas  Mann, 
went  first.  He  understood  English  but  didn't 
feel  confident  speaking  in  English,  and  so  he 
made  his  statement  in  German.  I  doubt  that 
there  were  ten  people  in  the  place  who  knew 
what  he  was  saying,  but  he  seemed  to  speak 
with  gravity  and  passion.  When  he  finished, 
there  was  tremendous  applause.  Then  an  inter- 
preter named  Albert  Harrison  fas  I  recall) 
delivered  Mr.  Grass's  remarks  in  English.  Sure 
enough,  they  were  grave  and  passionate.  They 
were  about  the  responsibility  of  the  artist  in 
a  time  of  struggle  and  crisis.  The  applause  was 
even  greater  than  before.  Some  of  the  students 
rose  to  their  feet.  Some  of  the  dates  rose,  too. 

The  moderator  was  Paul  Krassner,  editor  of 
i  he  Realist  magazine.  I  remember  looking 
over  at  Krassner.  He  looked  like  one  of  the 
trolls  that  lives  under  the  bridge  in  Norse  tales 
and  sits  there  stroking  its  molting  nose  and 
waiting  for  hotshots  to  swagger  over  the  span. 
Krassner  had  to  wait  for  about  two  minutes  for 
the  applause  to  die  down  enough  to  make  him- 
self heard.  Then  he  leaned  into  his  microphone 
and  said  quite  solemnly: 

"Thank  you,  Giinter  Grass.  And  thank  you, 
Albert  Harrison,  for  translating  .  .  .  Mr.  Grass's 
bar  mitzvah  speech." 

Stunned — like  1,200  veal  calves  entering  the 
abattoir.  Then  came  the  hissing.  Twelve  hun- 
dred Princeton  students  &  dates  started  his- 
sing. I  had  never  heard  such  a  sound  before 
.  .  .  an  entire  hall  consumed  in  hisses  .  .  . 
o-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-sssssss  I 

You  couldn't  hear  yourself  talk.  You  could 
only  hear  that  sibilant  storm.  Krassner  just  sat 
there  with  his  manic  troll  look  on,  waiting  for 
it  to  die  down.  It  seemed  to  take  forever.  When 
the  storm  began  to  subside  a  bit,  he  leaned 
into  the  microphone  again  and  said: 

"For  two  years  I've  been  hearing  that  God 
is  dead.  I'm  very  much  relieved  to  see  he  only 
sprung  a  leak." 

For  some  reason  that  stopped  the  hissing. 
The  kid  up  in  the  balcony  made  a  sound  like 
y  crying.  The  kid  on  the  main  floor  made 

sound  like  a  raccoon  in  a  garbage  can.  The 

owd  laughed  and  booed,  and  people  tried 
tew  noises.  The  gyroscope  was  now  gone 
the  control  panel.  .  .  .  Our  trajectory  was 
end  over  end  . !  . 

;xt  thing  I  knew  the  discussion  was 
onto  bject  of  fascism  in  America.  Ev- 

erybody was  talking  about  police  repression 
and  the  anxiety  and  paranoia  as  good  folks 
waited  for  the  V  ock  on  the  door  and  the 


descent  of  the  knout  on  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
I  couldn't  make  any  sense  out  of  it.  I  had 
just  made  a  tour  of  the  country  to  write  a 
series  called  "The  New  Life  Out  There"  for 
New  York  magazine.  This  was  the  mid-1960s. 
The  post-World  War  II  boom  had  by  now 
pumped  money  into  every  level  of  the  popula- 
tion on  a  scale  unparalleled  in  any  nation  in 
history.  Not  only  that,  the  folks  were  running 
wilder  and  freer  than  any  people  in  history. 
For  that  matter,  Krassner  himself,  in  one  of 
the  strokes  of  exuberance  for  which  he  was 
well  known,  was  soon  to  publish  a  slight 
hoax:  an  account  of  how  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  so  overjoyed  about  becoming  President 
that  he  had  a  necrophiliac  bout  with  John  F. 
Kennedy  on  Air  Force  One  as  Kennedy's 
body  was  being  flown  back  from  Dallas. 
Krassner  presented  this  as  a  suppressed  chap- 
ter from  William  Manchester's  book,  Death  of 
a  President.  Johnson,  of  course,  was  still  Pres- 
ident when  it  came  out.  Yet  the  merciless  ge- 
stapo  dragnet  missed  Krassner,  who  cleverly 
hid  out  onstage  at  Princeton  on  Saturday  nights. 

Suddenly  I  heard  myself  blurting  out  over 
my  microphone:  "My  God,  what  are  you  talk- 
ing about?  We're  in  the  middle  of  a  .  . .  Hap- 
piness Explosion!" 

That  merely  sounded  idiotic.  The  kid  up 
in  the  balcony  did  the  crying  baby.  The  kid 
down  below  did  the  raccoon  .  .  .  Krakatoa, 
East  of  Java  ...  I  disappeared  in  a  tidal  wave 
of  rude  sounds  .  .  .  Back  to  the  goon  squads, 
search-and-seize  and  roust-a-daddy  .  . . 

Support  came  from  a  quarter  I  hadn't  count- 
ed on.  It  was  Grass,  speaking  in  English. 

"For  the  past  hour  I  have  my  eyes  fixed 
on  the  doors  here,"  he  said.  "You  talk  about 
fascism  and  police  repression.  In  Germany 
when  I  was  a  student,  they  come  through  those 
doors  long  ago.  Here  they  must  be  very  slow." 

Grass  was  enjoying  himself  for  the  first  time 
all  evening.  He  was  not  simply  saying,  "You 
really  don't  have  so  much  to  worry  about." 
He  was  indulging  his  sense  of  the  absurd.  He 
was  saying:  "You  American  intellectuals — 
you  want  so  desperately  to  feel  besieged  and 
persecuted!" 

He  sounded  like  Jean- Frangois  Revel,  a 
French  socialist  writer  who  talks  about  one  of 
the  great  unexplained  phenomena  of  modern 
astronomy:  namely,  that  the  dark  night  of 
fascism  is  always  descending  in  the  United 
States  and  yet  lands  only  in  Europe. 

Not  very  nice,  Giinter!  Not  very  nice,  Jean- 
Francois!  A  bit  supercilious,  wouldn't  you 
say! 

In  fact,  during  the  1960s  American  intellec- 
tuals seldom  seemed  to  realize  just  how  pa- 
tronizing their  European  brethren  were  be- 
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Sometimes  Profits 
Can  Hurt... 


You  might  say  Janie  is  getting  an  injection 
of  taxes . . . and  it  hurts.  Her  father  is  dead 
and  her  mother  works  to  support  Janie 
and  an  older  brother.  They  can't  afford  a 
private  pediatrician,  so  she's  being 
immunized  against  childhood  diseases  in  a 
clinic  run  by  the  neighborhood  hospital. 

The  serum  is  paid  for  by  a  combination  of 
local,  state  and  federal  funds.  Money  that 
comes  from  taxes.  All  kinds  of  taxes, 
including  taxes  on  profits,  on  wages,  on 
dividends.  In  1974,  for  example,  the  federal 
government  collected  $291  billion  in  taxes. 
Of  this,  business  contributed  about  40%. 
State  and  local  governments  collected 
even  more  from  business— over  $125 
billion,  about  60%  of  their  revenues. 

Taxes  on  business  profits  supply  revenues 
for  all  kinds  of  public  programs— medical 
care,  education,  assistance  for  the  handi- 
capped, veterans'  care,  loans  to  enable 
students  to  continue  their  education,  pro- 
grams to  create  jobs  for  young  people  in 
the  ghettos.  So,  in  many  ways  virtually  all 
Americans— not  just  corporate  stock-  * 
holders—  benefit  from  the  profits 
business  earns. 


But  business  can  return  tax  money  to  the 
people  only  if  it  earns  a  fair  profit.  Then, 
reinvestment  of  these  earnings  will  mean 
more  profits  to  tax  and  more  funds  for  all 
types  of  governmental  programs. 

However,  business  today  is  earning  a 
profit  of  only  about  5%  on  sales,  less  than 
the  rate  of  10  years  ago.  When  profits 
and  expansion  dry  up,  everyone  in  our 
society  suffers. 

At  Allied  Chemical  we  believe  that  by 
helping  to  build  a  healthy,  vital  economic 
and  social  environment,  we  can  insure 
survival  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
Janie's  good  health  means  a  better  future 
for  everyone's  children.  And  profits  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  girl's  best  friend. 
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ing.  To  the  Europeans,  American  intellectuals 
were  struggling  so  hard  (yet  once  again)  to 
be  correct  in  ideology  and  in  attitude .  .  .  and 
they  were  being  correct .  . .  impeccable,  even 
—which  was  precisely  what  prompted  the 
sniggers  and  the  knowing  looks.  European  in- 
tellectuals looked  upon  American  intellectuals 
much  the  way  English  colonial  officials  used 
to  look  upon  the  swarthy  locals  who  came 
forward  with  their  Calcutta  Toff  Oxford  ac- 
cents or  their  Lagos  Mayfair  tailored  clothes. 
It  was  so  touching  ( then  why  are  you  laugh- 
ing?) to  see  the  natives  try  to  do  it  right. 

I  happened  to  have  been  in  a  room  in 
Washington  in  1961  when  a  member  of  Ni- 
geria's first  Cabinet  (after  Independence) 
went  into  a  long  lament  about  the  insidious 
and  seductive  techniques  the  British  had  used 
over  the  years  to  domesticate  his  people. 

"Just  look  at  me!"  he  said,  looking  down  at 
his  own  torso  and  flipping  his  hands  toward 
his  chest.  "Look  at  this  suit!  A  worsted  suit  on 
an  African — and  a  double-breasted  waistcoat!" 

He  said  "double-breasted  waistcoat"  with 
the  most  shriveling  self-contempt  you  can 
imagine. 

"This  is  what  they've  done  to  me,"  he  said 
softly.  "I  can't  even  do  the  High  Life  any- 
more." 

The  High  Life,  was  a  Low-Rent  Nigerian 
dance.  He  continued  to  stare  down  at  the  of- 
fending waistcoat,  wondering  where  he'd  left 
his  soul,  or  his  Soul,  in  any  event. 

Perhaps  someday,  if  Mr.  Bob  Silvers's  Con- 
fessions are  published,  we  will  read  something 
similar.  Silvers  is  co-editor  of  The  New  York 
Review  of  Books.  His  accent  arrived  mysteri- 
ously one  day  in  a  box  from  London.  In- 
trigued, he  slapped  it  into  his  mouth  like  a 
set  of  teeth.  It  seemed  .  .  .  right.  He  began 
signing  up  so  many  English  dons  to  write  for 
The  New  York  Review  of  Books  that  wags  be- 
gan calling  it  The  London  Review  of  Bores 
and  Don  &  Grub  Street.  He  seemed  to  take  this 
good-naturedly.  But  perhaps  someday  we  will 
learn  that  Mr.  Bob  Silvers,  too,  suffered  blue 
moods  of  the  soul  and  stood  in  front  of  a 
mirror  wiggling  his  knees,  trying  to  jiggle  his 
roots,  wondering  if  his  feet  could  ever  re-nego- 
tiate the  Lindy  or  the  Fish  or  the  Hokey- 
Pokey. 


Hell's  angels 


^^^^  HOW  faithfully  our  native  intelli- 
gentsia  has  tried  to  ...  do  it  right! 
m  The  model  has  not  always  been  Eng- 
";       *    land.  Not  at  all.  Just  as  frequently 
it  has  been  Germany  or  France  or  Italy  or 


even  (on  the  religious  fringe)  the  Orient.  In 
the  old  days — seventy-five-or-so  years  ago — 
the  well-brought-up  young  intellectual  was  like- 
ly to  be  treated  to  a  tour  of  Europe  ...  we  find 
Jane  Addams  recuperating  from  her  malaise 
in  London  and  Dresden  .  .  .  Lincoln  Steffens 
going  to  college  in  Heidelberg  and  Munich  .  .  . 
Mabel  Dodge  setting  up  house  in  Florence  .  .  . 
Randolph  Bourne  discovering  Germany's 
"charming  villages"  and  returning  to  Bloom- 
field,  New  Jersey — Bloomfield,  New  Jersey? — 
which  now  "seemed  almost  too  grotesquely 
squalid  and  frowsy  to  be  true."  The  business  of 
being  an  intellectual  and  the  urge  to  set  one- 
self apart  from  provincial  life  began  to  be 
indistinguishable.  In  July  1921  Harold  Stearns 
completed  his  anthology  called  Civilization  in 
the  United  States — a  contradiction  in  terms, 
he  hastened  to  note — and  set  sail  for  Europe. 
The  "Lost  Generation"  adventure  began.  But 
what  was  the  Lost  Generation  really?  It  was 
a  post-Great  War  discount  tour  in  which  mid- 
dle-class Americans,  too,  not  just  Bournes  and 
Steffenses,  could  learn  how  to  become  Eu- 
ropean intellectuals;  preferably  French. 

The  European  intellectual!  What  a  marvel- 
ous figure!  A  brilliant  cynic,  dazzling,  in  fact, 
set  like  one  of  those  Gustave  Miklos  Art  Deco 
sculptures  of  polished  bronze  and  gold  against 
the  smoking  rubble  of  Europe  after  the  Great 
War.  The  American  intellectual  did  the  best 
he  could.  He  could  position  himself  against  a 
backdrop  of  .  .  .  well,  not  exactly  rubble  .  .  . 
but  of  the  booboisie,  the  Herd  State,  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  Puritanism,  Philistinism,  Booster- 
ism,  Greed,  and  the  great  Hog  Wallow.  It  was 
certainly  a  psychological  wasteland.  For  the 
next  fifty  years,  from  that  time  to  this,  with 
ever-increasing  skill,  the  American  intellec- 
tual would  perform  this  difficult  feat,  which 
might  be  described  as  the  Adjectival  Catch 
Up.  The  European  intellectuals  have  a  real 
wasteland?  Well,  we  have  a  psychological 
wasteland.  They  have  real  fascism?  Well,  we 
have  social  fascism  (a  favorite  phrase  of  the 
1930s,  amended  to  "liberal  fascism"  in  the 
1960s).  They  have  real  poverty?  Well,  we 
have  relative  poverty  (Michael  Harrington's 
great  Adjectival  Catch  Up  of  1963).  They 
have  real  genocide?  Well,  we  have  cultural 
genocide  (i.e.,  what  universities  were  guilty 
of  in  the  late  1960s  if  they  didn't  have  open- 
admissions  policies  for  minority  groups). 

Well— all  right!  They  were  difficult,  these 
one-and-a-half  gainers  in  logic.  But  they  were 
worth  it.  What  had  become  important  above 
all  was  to  be  that  polished  figure  amid  the 
rubble,  a  vision  of  sweetness  and  light  in  the 
smoking  tar  pit  of  Hell.  The  intellectual  had 
become  not  so  much  an  occupational  type  as  a 
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status  type.  He  was  like  the  Medieval  cleric, 
most  of  whose  energies  were  devoted  to  sepa- 
rating himself  from  the  mob — which  in  mod- 
ern times,  in  Revel's  phrase,  goes  under  the 
name  of  the  middle  class. 

Did  he  want  to  analyze  the  world  systemati- 
cally? Did  he  want  to  add  to  the  store  of  hu- 
man knowledge?  He  not  only  didn't  want  to, 
he  belittled  the  notion,  quoting  Rosa  Luxem- 
burg's statement  that  the  "pot-bellied  aca- 
demics" and  their  interminable  monographs 
and  lectures,  their  intellectual  nerve  gas,  were 
sophisticated  extensions  of  police  repression. 
Did  he  even  want  to  change  the  world?  Not 
particularly;  it  was  much  more  elegant  to 
back  exotic,  impossible  causes  such  as  the 
Black  Panthers'.  Moral  indignation  was  the 
main  thing;  that,  and  a  certain  pattern  of  con- 
sumption. In  fact,  by  the  1960s  it  was  no  long- 
er necessary  to  produce  literature,  scholar- 
ship, or  art — or  even  to  be  involved  in  such 
matters,  except  as  a  consumer — in  order  to 
qualify  as  an  intellectual.  It  was  only  neces- 
sary to  live  la  vie  intellectuelle.  A  little  brown 
bread  in  the  bread  box,  a  lapsed  pledge  card 
to  CORE,  a  stereo  and  a  record  rack  full  of 
Coltrane  and  all  the  Beatles  albums  from  Re- 
volver on,  white  walls,  a  huge  Dracaena  mar- 
ginata  plant,  which  is  there  because  all  the 
furniture  is  so  clean-lined  and  spare  that  with- 
out this  piece  of  frondose  tropical  Victoriana 
the  room  looks  empty,  a  stack  of  unread  I\ew 
Work  Review  of  Books  rising  up  in  a  surly 
mound  of  subscription  guilt,  the  conviction 
that  America  is  materialistic,  repressive,  bloat- 
ed, and  deadened  by  its  Silent  Majority,  which 
resides  in  the  heartland,  three  grocery  boxes 
full  of  pop  bottles  wedged  in  behind  the  re- 
frigerator and  destined  (one  of  these  days) 
for  the  Recycling  Center,  a  small,  uncomfort- 
able European  car — that  pretty  well  got  the 
job  done. 


V^^^  Y  THE  late  1960s  it  seemed  as  if 
American  intellectuals  had  at  last 
-  •  <  Caught  Up.  There  were  riots  on 
'^Bm^r  the  campuses  and  in  the  slums.  The 
war  in  Vietnam  had  developed  into  a  full- 
ized  Hell.  War!  Revolution!  Imperialism! 
'overty!  I  can  still  remember  the  ghastly  de- 
ight  with  which  literary  people  in  New  York 
mbraced  the  Four  Horsemen.  The  dark  night 
was  about  to  descend.  All  agreed  on  that;  but 
here  were  certain  ugly,  troublesome  facts  that 
he  native  intellectuals,  unlike  their  European 
nentors,  had  a  hard  time  ignoring. 

By  1967  Lyndon  Johnson  may  have  been 
he  very  generalissimo  of  American  imperial- 
sm  in  Southeast  Asia — but  back  here  in  the 


U.S.  the  citizens  were  enjoying  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  freedom  of  dissent  to  a  rather 
astonishing  degree.  For  example,  the  only  ma- 
jor Western  country  that  allowed  public  show- 
ings of  MacBird — a  play  that  had  Lyndon 
Johnson  murdering  John  F.  Kennedy  in  order 
to  become  President — was  the  United  States 
I  Lyndon  Johnson,  President).  The  citizens  of 
this  fascist  bastion,  the  United  States,  unac- 
countably had,  and  exercised,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary political  freedom  and  civil  rights  in 
all  history.  In  fact,  the  government,  under 
the  same  Johnson,  had  began  the  novel  ex- 
periment of  sending  organizers  into  the  slums 
— in  the  Community  Action  phase  of  the  pov- 
erty program — to  mobilize  minority  groups  to 
rise  up  against  the  government  and  demand  a 
bigger  slice  of  the  pie.  (They  obliged.  )  Col- 
ored peoples  were  much  farther  along  the  road 
to  equality — whether  in  the  area  of  rights, 
jobs,  income,  or  social  acceptance — in  the 
United  States  than  were  the  North  Africans, 
Portuguese.  Senegalese,  Pakistani,  and  Jamai- 
cans of  Europe.  In  1966  England  congrat- 
ulated herself  over  the  appointment  of  her  first 
colored  policeman  (a  Pakistani  in  Coventry). 
Meanwhile,  young  people  in  the  U.S. — in  the 
form  of  the  Psychedelic  or  Flower  Generation 
— were  helping  themselves  to  wild  times  that 
were  the  envy  of  children  all  over  the  world. 

In  short,  freedom  was  in  the  air  like  a  flock 
of  birds.  Just  how  fascist  could  it  be?  This 
problem  led  to  perhaps  the  greatest  Adjectival 
Catch  Up  of  all  times:  Herbert  Marcuse's  doc- 
trine of  "'repressive  tolerance."  Other  coun- 
tries had  real  repression?  Well,  we  had  the 
obverse,  repressive  tolerance.  This  was  an  in- 
sidious system  through  which  the  government 
granted  meaningless  personal  freedoms  in  or- 
der to  narcotize  the  pain  of  class  repression, 
which  only  socialism  could  cure.  Beautiful! 
Well-nigh  flawless! 

Yet  even  at  the  moment  of  such  exquisite  re- 
finements— things  have  a  way  of  going  wrong. 
Another  troublesome  fact  has  cropped  up, 
gravely  complicating  the  longtime  dream  of 
socialism.  That  troublesome  fact  may  be  best 
summed  up  in  a  name:  Solzhenitsyn. 


"By  the  1960s  it 
was  no  longer 
necessary  to 
produce  litera- 
ture, scholar- 
ship, or  art — 
or  even  to  be 
involved  in 
such  matters, 
except  as  a 
consumer — in 
order  to  qualify 
as  an  intellec- 
tual." 


 ;   /, 

Blaming  the  messenger 


WITH  THE  HUNGARIAN  UPRISING  of 
1956  and  the  invasion  of  Czech- 
oslovakia in  1968  it  had  be- 
come clear  to  Mannerist  Marx- 
ists such  as  Sartre  that  the  Soviet  Union  wa: 
now  an  embarrassment.  The  fault,  howeve 
as  tout  le  monde  knew,  was  not  with  socialism 
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but  with  Stalinism.  Stalin  was  a  madman  and 
had  taken  socialism  on  a  wrong  turn.  (Mis- 
takes happen.)  Solzhenitsyn  began  speaking 
out  as  a  dissident  inside  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1967.  His  complaints,  his  revelations,  his 
struggles  with  Soviet  authorities — they  merely 
underscored  just  how  wrong  the  Stalinist  turn 
had  been. 

The  publication  of  The  Gulag  Archipelago  in 
1973,  however,  was  a  wholly  unexpected  blow. 
No  one  was  ready  for  the  obscene  horror  and 
grotesque  scale  of  what  Solzhenitsyn  called 
"Our  Sewage  Disposal  System" — in  which  tens 
of  millions  were  shipped  in  boxcars  to  concen- 
tration camps  all  over  the  country,  in  which 
tens  of  millions  died,  in  which  entire  races  and 
national  groups  were  liquidated,  insofar  as 
they  had  existed  in  the  Soviet  Union.  More- 
over, said  Solzhenitsyn,  the  system  had  not 
begun  with  Stalin  but  with  Lenin,  who  had 
immediately  exterminated  non-Bolshevik  op- 
ponents of  the  old  regime  and  especially  the 
student  factions.  It  was  impossible  any  longer 
to  distinguish  the  Communist  liquidation  ap- 
paratus from  the  Nazi. 

Yet  Solzhenitsyn  went  still  further.  He  said 
that  not  only  Stalinism,  not  only  Leninism, 
not  only  Communism — but  socialism  itself  led 
to  the  concentration  camps;  and  not  only  so- 
cialism, but  Marxism;  and  not  only  Marxism 
but  any  ideology  that  sought  to  reorganize 
morality  on  an  a  priori  basis.  Sadder  still,  it  was 
impossible  to  say  that  Soviet  socialism  was  not 
"real  socialism."  On  the  contrary — it  was  so- 
cialism done  by  experts! 

Intellectuals  in  Europe  and  America  were 
willing  to  forgive  Solzhenitsyn  a  great  deal. 
After  all,  he  had  been  born  and  raised  in  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  Marxist,  he  had  fought  in 
combat  for  his  country,  he  was  a  great  nov- 
elist, he  had  been  in  the  camps  for  eight  years, 
he  had  suffered.  But  for  his  insistence  that  the 
isms  themselves  led  to  the  death  camps — for 
this  he  was  not  likely  to  be  forgiven  soon.  And 
in  fact  the  campaign  of  antisepsis  began  soon 
after  he  was  expelled  from  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1974.  ("He  suffered  too  much — he's  crazy." 
"He's  a  Christian  zealot  with  a  Christ  com- 
plex." "He's  an  agrarian  reactionary."  "He's 
an  egotist  and  a  publicity  junkie.") 

Solzhenitsyn's  tour  of  the  United  States  last 
/ear  was  like  an  enormous  funeral  procession 

t  no  one  wanted  to  see.  The  White  House 
ed  no  part  of  him.  The  New  York  Times 
>  bury  his  two  major  speeches,  and 
moral  pressure  of  a  lone  Times  writer, 
amer,  brought  them  any  appreciable 
ill.  The  major  television  networks 
dec!  led  to  run  the  Solzhenitsyn  interview  that 
crea'c   i  such  a  stir  in  England  earlier  this 


year  (it  ran  on  some  of  the  educational  chan- 
nels ) . 

And  the  literary  world  in  general  ignored 
him  completely.  In  the  huge  unseen  coffin  that 
Solzhenitsyn  towed  behind  him  were  not  only 
the  souls  of  the  zeks  who  died  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. No,  the  heartless  bastard  had  also 
chucked  in  one  of  the  last  great  visions:  the 
intellectual  as  the  Stainless  Steel  Socialist  glis- 
tening against  the  bone  heap  of  capitalism  in 
its  final,  brutal,  fascist  phase.  There  was  a 
bone  heap,  all  right,  and  it  was  grisly  beyond 
belief,  but  socialism  had  created  it. 


In  1974,  in  one  of  his  last  speeches,  the 
late  Lionel  Trilling,  who  was  probably 
the  most  prestigious  literary  critic  in  the 
country  and  had  been  a  professor  of 
English  at  Columbia  for  thirty-five  years,  made 
what  falls  under  the  heading  of  "a  modest  pro- 
posal." He  suggested  that  the  liberal-arts  cur- 
riculum in  the  universities  be  abandoned  for 
one  generation. 

His  argument  ran  as  follows.  Children  come 
to  the  university  today,  and  they  register,  and 
they  get  the  student  activity  card  and  the  map 
of  the  campus  and  the  university  health  book- 
let, and  just  about  as  automatically  they  get 
a  packet  of  cultural  and  political  attitudes. 
That  these  attitudes  are  negative  or  cynical 
didn't  seem  to  be  what  worried  Trilling.  It 
was  more  that  they  are  dispensed  and  accept- 
ed with  such  an  air  of  conformity  and  in- 
evitability. The  student  emerges  from  the  uni- 
versity with  a  set  of  ready-mades,  intact, 
untouched  by  direct  experience.  What  was  the 
solution?  Well— why  not  turn  off  the  pack- 
aging apparatus  for  a  while?  In  time  there 
might  develop  a  generation  of  intelligent  peo- 
ple who  had  experienced  American  life  di- 
rectly and  "earned"  their  opinions. 

Whether  his  proposal  was  serious  or  not,  I 
couldn't  say.  But  somehow  he  made  me  think 
once  more  of  the  Lost  Lad  of  the  Great  Plains, 
the  Candide  in  Reverse, 

Who  asked  how  old  you  had  to  be 

Before  the  O'Hare  curse 

Coldcocked  you  like  the  freight  train 

Of  history — 

Tell  me,  are  you  willing, 

Lost  Lad,  to  pick  yourself  some 

Intelligent  lost  co-ed  Cunegonde 

And  head  out  shank-to-flank  in  Trilling's 

Curriculum? 

Will  you  hector  tout  le  monde? 
Will  you  sermonize 
On  how  perceiving 
Is  believing 

The  heresy  of  your  own  eyes?  ^ 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  WE  DESERVE 

by  Elmer  Davis 

November  1924 

WHENEVER  SOMEBODY  more  than  usually  atro- 
cious is  elected  to  high  public  office,  we  serious 
thinkers  are  apt  to  console  ourselves  with  the 
reflection  that  under  a  democratic  system  a  people  gets 
the  government  it  deserves.  It  is  time  to  get  rid  of  this 
facile  optimism.  In  a  few  days  some  twenty-five  or  fifty 
million  of  us  will  go  to  the  polls  and  express  our  choice 
between  Mr.  Coolidge,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  La  Follette. 
It  is  not  the  contention  of  this  article  that  any  one  of 
these  three  gentlemen  is  a  superman.  None  of  them  in- 
cites comparison  with  Washington,  Napoleon,  or  St. 
Augustine.  Nevertheless,  whichever  one  of  the  three  is 
elected  will  be  a  better  President  than  the  American 
people  deserve,  or  would  have  acquired  by  their  own 
efforts.  In  fact,  of  the  seven  Presidents  of  the  past  genera- 
tion not  more  than  one  or  two  have  been  as  bad  as  we 
deserved. 

Voluntas  populi  suprema  lex.  The  will  of  the  people 
in  public  affairs  is  generally  to  let  somebody  else  do  it. 
If  George  does  it  I  retain  the  privilege  of  criticism  and 
can  complain  bitterly  about  the  mess  George  has  made 
of  it,  but  if  I  do  it  I  shall  not  only  have  to  postpone  the 
cultivation  of  my  own  interests  and  devote  valuable  time 
and  attention  to  the  public  welfare,  but  shall  be  de- 
prived of  my  sacred  right  to  abuse  the  conduct  of  the 
government.  The  electoral-college  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution doubtless  has  its  origin  in  distrust  of  the  popular 
intelligence,  but  it  could  have  been  supported  far  more 
soundly  by  the  argument  of  public  indifference.  The 


electoral  college  amounts  to  nothing  because  of  the  un- 
expected rise  of  the  party  system,  but  there  is  substan- 
tially an  operating  electoral-college  system  in  the  nomi- 
nating conventions  which  pick  the  candidates  among 
whom  the  voters  must  choose. 

The  chief  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  nominat- 
ing colleges,  instead  of  being  composed  of  the  wisest 
citizens,  as  the  Founding  Fathers  expected,  are  composed 
mainly  of  those  who  want  the  job  badly  enough  to  work 
for  it  and  to  spend  their  own  money  on  railroad  fare  and 
hotel  bills.  This  might  have  been  foreseen  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  if  its  members  had  gone  behind 
the  returns  in  the  history  of  past  republics,  and  had  given 
less  attention  to  the  machinery  of  government  and  more 
to  how  it  was  worked.  Every  form  of  government  in 
every  country  has  been  run  by  the  people  who  wanted 
to  govern,  who  wanted  it  badly  enough  to  spend  all  their 
efforts  toward  that  end.  Anybody  who  cares  enough  about 
politics  to  give  it  the  greater  part  of  his  attention  can 
achieve  a  considerable  participation  in  the  business  of 
government,  even  if  he  attains  only  a  nuisance  value. 
The  once  prevalent  doctrine  that  practical  politics  re- 
quires a  certain  astuteness  can  hardly  survive  a  contem- 
plation of  the  men  who  are  at  present  engaged  in  prac- 
tical politics  in  the  United  States.  The  average  politician 
is  even  more  incompetent  than  the  average  golfer,  but 
he  has  the  advantage  of  practicing  an  art  in  which  the 
factor  of  luck  is  considerably  larger,  and  he  has  a  better 
alibi  for  his  score. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  in  the  United  States  to- 
day there  are  twenty  first-rate  minds  in  the  profession  of 
engineering,  say,  for  every  one  in  the  profession  of  poli- 
tics. Henry  Cabot  Lodge  is  considerably  more  astute  than 
the  average  politician;  and,  in  his  own  autobiography, 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  MY  COUNTRYMEN 


I  have  pretty  much  made  up  my 
mind  to  run  for  President.  What 
the  country  wants  is  a  candidate 
who  cannot  be  injured  by  investiga- 
tion of  his  past  history  so  that  the 
enemies  of  the  party  will  be  unable 
to  rake  up  anything  against  him 
that  nobody  ever  heard  of  before.  If 
you  know  the  worst  about  a  candi- 
date to  begin  with,  every  attempt  to 
spring  things  on  him  will  be  check- 
mated. Now  I  am  going  to  enter  the 
field  with  an  open  record.  I  am  go- 
ing to  own  up  in  advance  to  all  the 
wickedness  I  have  done,  and  if  any 
Congressional  committee  is  dis- 
posed to  prowl  around  my  biogra- 
phy in  the  hope  of  discovering  any 
dark  and  deadly  deed  that  I  have 
secreted,  why — let  it  prowl. 

In  the  first  place,  I  admit  that  I 
treed  a  rheumatic  grandfather  of 


mine  in  the  winter  of  1850.  He  was 
old  and  inexpert  in  climbing  trees, 
but  with  the  heartless  brutality  that 
is  characteristic  of  me  I  ran  him  out 
of  the  front  door  in  his  nightshirt  at 
the  point  of  a  shotgun  and  caused 
him  to  bowl  up  a  maple  tree,  where 
he  remained  all  night,  while  I  emp- 
tied shot  into  his  legs.  I  did  this  be- 
cause he  snored.  I  will  do  it  again  if 
ever  I  have  another  grandfather.  I 
am  as  inhuman  now  as  I  was  in 
1850. 

I  candidly  acknowledge  that  I  ran 
away  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 
My  friends  have  tried  to  smooth 
over  this  fact  by  asserting  that  I  did 
so  for  the  purpose  of  imitating 
Washington,  who  went  into  the 
woods  at  Valley  Forge  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saying  his  prayers.  It  was  a 
miserable  subterfuge.  I  struck  out 


in  a  straight  line  for  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  because  I  was  scared.  I 
wanted  my  country  saved,  but  I  pre- 
ferred to  have  somebody  else  save  it. 
I  entertain  that  preference  yet.  If  the 
bubble  reputation  can  be  obtained 
only  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  I  am 
willing  to  go  there  for  it,  provided 
the  cannon  is  empty.  If  it  is  loaded, 
my  immortal  and  inflexible  purpose 
is  to  get  over  the  fence  and  go 
home. 

My  invariable  practice  in  war  has 
been  to  bring  out  of  every  fight  two- 
thirds  more  men  than  when  I  went 
in.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  Napo- 
leonic in  its  grandeur. 

My  financial  views  are  of  the 
most  decided  character,  but  they  are 
not  likely,  perhaps,  to  increase  my 
popularity  with  the  advocates  of  in- 
flation. I  do  not  insist  upon  the  spe- 


with  admirable  frankness  he  has  preserved  Henry  Adams's 
approval  of  young  Lodge's  intention  of  entering  the 
profession  of  literature,  which,  said  Adams,  offered  more 
opportunity  than  almost  any  other  to  a  man  of  moderate 
attainments.  But  it  didn't  take  Lodge  long  to  discover 
that  politics,  even  more  than  letters,  was  the  happy  hunt- 
ing ground  of  mediocrity  which  in  that  field  would  stand 
out  like  genius  itself. 

It  was  not  always  so,  of  course.  The  reasons  for  the 
decline  in  the  average,  if  not  the  modal,  intelligence  of 
our  public  men  have  been  much  debated,  and  not  very 
conclusively.  The  fact,  however,  is  obvious  to  anybody 
who  knows  any  large  number  of  politicians  or  who  even 
reads  much  about  them.  The  great  intelligent  electorate 
leaves  the  selection  of  its  rulers  to  men  who  are  inter- 
ested in  politics,  and  politics  has  generally  ceased  to 
interest  first-rate  men.  The  direct  primary  has  only  con- 
firmed the  restriction  of  public  life  to  men  who  are 
willing  to  spend  their  own  time  and  their  own  money 
in  seeking  office,  for  themselves  or  others.  It  gives  us  all 
a  chance  to  take  part  in  the  selection  of  our  rulers,  and 
in  nine  primaries  out  of  ten  nobody  votes  except  people 
whose  direct  and  immediate  personal  interests  are  con- 
nected not  only  with  voting  but  with  being  seen  voting 
right.  v 

Ex  nihilo  nihil  jit.  The  general  run  of  the  men  who 
manage  the  parties  and  select  the  candidates  being  in- 
ferior, their  ideas  are  inferior,  and  they  naturally  incline 
to  prefer  inferiority  in  others  because  that  is  all  they  can 
understand.  And  here  is  the  genesis  of  that  synthetic 
monster  which  overshadows  American  politics — the 
Available  Man.  Availability  as  the  average  politician  un- 
derstands it  is  a  purely  negative  thing  because  the  aver- 
age politician  is  so  nearly  negative.  The  Available  Can- 


didate is  one  who  has  no  enemies,  against  whom  nothing 
can  be  said,  to  whom  nothing  need  be  forgiven  because 
he  has  done  nothing.  The  idea  of  nominating  a  man  to 
whom  much  may  be  forgiven  because  he  hath  done  much 
is  incomprehensible  to  politicians  whose  own  characters 
are  so  feeble,  whose  own  records  of  achievement  are  so 
blank  that  they  have  nothing  positive  to  offset  anything 
which  might  be  charged  against  them.  You  don't  get 
grapes  from  thorns,  figs  from  thistles,  or  great  nominees 
from  petty  nominators. 

No  doubt  this  is  very  deplorable,  but  the  unpolitical 
citizen  who  fumes  about  it  ought  to  search  his  own  heart 
and  recall  if,  at  the  last  election,  he  didn't  vote  for  A 
because  his  opponent  X  was  a  Catholic  (or  not  a  Cath- 
olic, as  the  case  may  be);  if  he  didn't  prefer  the  nega- 
tive Y  to  the  capable  B  because  B  held  unorthodox  views 
on  the  liquor  question;  and  if  he  didn't  allow  C's  out- 
spoken views  in  favor  of  (or  against)  the  League  of 
Nations  to  drive  him  into  voting  for  Z,  who  never  had 
views,  or  if  he  did  never  spoke  them  out,  on  any  subject. 
We  often  have  luck  with  our  candidates,  due  to  the 
operation  of  blind  chance  or  an  all-wise  Providence,  but 
we  do  get  the  party  organizations  and  the  nominating 
conventions  we  deserve. 


HENCE  THE  AVAILABLE  MAN.  Availability,  of 
course,  as  it  is  understood  in  American  politics, 
means  availability  during  the  campaign  only.  It 
means  a  good  candidate,  not  a  good  official.  In  the  search- 
ings  of  heart,  the  intriguing  combinations,  and  the  bitter 
quarrels  that  make  up  the  operation  of  a  truly  unbossed 
nominating  convention,  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  mental  effort  exerted  goes  to  the  seeking  of  a  man 


cial  supremacy  of  rag  money  or 
hard  money.  The  great  fundamental 
principle  of  my  life  is  to  take  any 
kind  I  can  get. 

The  rumor  that  I  buried  a  dead 
aunt  under  my  grapevine  was  cor- 
rect. The  vine  needed  fertilizing, 
my  aunt  had  to  be  buried,  and  I 
dedicated  her  to  this  high  purpose. 
Does  that  unfit  me  for  the  Presi- 
dency? 

The  Constitution  of  our  country 
does  not  say  so.  No  other  citizen 
was  ever  considered  unworthy  of 
this  office  because  he  enriched  his 
grapevines  with  his  dead  relatives. 
Why  should  I  be  selected  as  the  first 
victim  of  an  absurd  prejudice? 

I  admit,  also,  that  I  am  not  a 
friend  of  the  poor  man.  I  regard  the 
poor  man,  in  his  present  condition, 
as  so  much  wasted  raw  material. 


Cut  up  and  properly  canned,  he 
might  be  made  useful  to  fatten  the 
natives  of  the  Cannibal  Islands  and 
to  improve  our  export  trade  with 
that  region.  I  shall  recommend  leg- 
islation upon  the  subject  in  my  first 
message.  My  campaign  cry  will  be: 
"Desiccate  the  poor  workingman; 
stuff  him  into  sausage." 

These  are  about  the  worst  parts 
of  my  record.  On  them  I  come  be- 
fore the  country.  If  my  country 
don't  want  me,  I  will  go  back  again. 
But  I  recommend  myself  as  a  safe 
man — a  man  who  starts  from  the 
basis  of  total  depravity  and  proposes 
to  be  fiendish  to  the  last. 


— Mark  Twain 

"Let's  Look  at  the  Record" 
July  1954 
Reprinted  from  the 
Kansas  City  journal,  June  15,  1879 
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Grover  Cleveland,  from  an  1888  lithograph 


who  can  get  the  requisite  majority  in  the  convention, 
about  twenty-three  per  cent  to  the  chances  of  the  various 
aspirants  for  getting  a  majority  in  the  electoral  college, 
and  not  more  than  two  per  cent  at  the  outside  to  the 
aspirants'  respective  qualification  for  the  presidency. 

You  would  think  that  it  would  be  plain  enough  for 
the  understanding  of  even  the  average  politician  that  a 
man  who  can  successfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
presidency  is  apt  to  be  re-elected,  and  that  it  will  serve 
even  the  immediate  personal  interests  of  the  politician 
better  to  get  a  man  who  will  have  patronage  at  his  dis- 
posal for  eight  years  rather  than  four  years.  You  would 
think  so,  but  it  is  not.  During  the  sixteen  days  of  the  late 
Democratic  hostilities  at  Madison  Square  Garden  several 
billion  words  were  uttered,  not  more  than  a  few  dozen 
of  which — outside  of  the  nominating  speeches  to  which 
nobody  listened — were  concerned  with  the  capacity  of 
the  various  candidates  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
the  office  to  which  they  all  aspired.  Obviously  a  man 
cannot  be  re-elected  unless  he  has  been  elected  the  first 
time,  and  he  can't  be  elected  the  first  time  until  he  has 
been  nominated.  So  far  the  politician  can  see,  and  as  a 
rule  no  farther. 

A  man  who  has  been  elected  President  but  hasn't  yet 
begun  his  term  is  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  con- 
tender for  a  prize-fighting  championship.  To  have  be- 
come President  is  honorable  and  profitable;  likewise  to 
have  become  the  logical  contender,  who  gets  his  picture 
in  the  movie  news  reels  all  over  the  world  and  draws 
down  a  large  sum  of  money,  win  or  lose.  To  be  a  good 
President  and  to  win  the  championship  are  pretty  hard. 
Many  are  called  but  few  are  chosen.  Nevertheless,  most 
fighters'  managers  would  rather  have  a  man  who  can  win 
the  championship  than  one  who  merely  rises  high  enough 


to  fight  the  champion.  Fighters'  managers  are  not  the 
most  intelligent  class  of  the  body  politic,  yet  we  find 
plenty  of  candidates'  managers  who  seem  to  be  perfectly 
satisfied  if  their  candidate  is  elected  to  office — if  he  be- 
comes a  contender.  Whether  or  not  he  can  hold  down 
his  job  is  a  secondary  consideration,  if  it  is  considered  at 
all. 

Deplorable?  Certainly.  Stupid?  Well,  not  so  certainly. 
Politics  is  an  uncertain  game,  much  more  uncertain  than 
the  fight-game.  Politics  knows  all  the  subterfuges  and 
irregularities  of  the  fight-game;  fixed  elections  are  not 
so  common  as  fixed  fights,  but  they  probably  would  be 
if  it  were  as  easy  to  throw  down  a  candidate  as  to  per- 
suade a  fighter  to  do  what  is  known  among  fans  as  "tak- 
ing the  tank."  For  you  never  can  tell  quite  what  the  great 
intelligent  electorate  is  going  to  do.  There  is  more  in  it 
for  the  politicians  if  their  candidate  is  elected  twice  than 
if  he  is  elected  once,  but  there  is  some  sense  in  the  aver- 
age politician's  determination  to  concentrate  on  a  man 
who  can  be  elected  the  first  time,  without  worrying 
about  what  happens  to  him  afterward.  Very  bad  Presi- 
dents have  been  re-elected  and  very  good  Presidents  have 
been  beaten  for  re-election.  It  is  a  painful  thought,  but 
true,  that  virtuous  conduct  in  office  arouses  only  mod- 
erate interest  in  the  great  intelligent  electorate.  The 
turn  of  the  weather  is  apt  to  influence  more  votes  in  a 
presidential  election  than  the  record  of  the  candidate  and 
his  competitors. 

So  the  politician  who  doesn't  worry  about  what  his 
candidate  will  do  in  office,  so  long  as  he  gets  there,  is 
not  so  stupid  as  he  may  seem.  He  takes  no  thought  for 
the  morrow,  for  he  knows  not  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth.  If  he  doesn't  try  very  hard  to  give  us  a  good 
President,  it  is  because  we  have  shown  that  we  are  not 


THE  FRIENDS  OF  INVISIBLE  MEN 


The  system  has  made  of  the  American  politician 
a  privileged  character,  a  man  whose  private  life  be- 
comes sacrosanct  and  inviolate  unless  he  is  so  clumsy 
is  to  be  drawn  into  a  lawsuit  or  arrested.  Even  then, 
part  because  of  influence  with  court  attendants, 
jut  chiefly  because  the  reporters  are  friendly,  he 
often  escapes  notoriety.  I  know  one  high  official  in 
a  mid -western  community  who  was  involved  in  a  par- 
ticularly nasty  scandal  while  a  member  of  the  state 
I  legislature.  All  the  reporters  knew  about  it,  yet  not 
one  of  them  published  even  a  paragraph  about  it. 
?To-day  only  a  few  intimates  have  the  slightest  notion 
Jof  the  man's  past. 

g    It  is  "common  knowledge" — that  is  to  say  one 
j  constantly  hears  comment  to  the  effect — that  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  addicted  to  violation  of  the 
Volstead  Act.  Every  Washington  correspondent  knows 
this  to  be  true  and  sometimes  he  writes  a  humorous 
§.  but  vague  story  about  the  "dry  legislators  who  are 
*C  personally  wet."  He  never  mentions  the  names,  how- 
!  ever,  of  the  men  who  vote  to  uphold  prohibition  and 
then  hurry  to  their  offices  to  inspect  the  latest  bootleg 


shipment.  Liquor  was  even  served  in  the  Senate 
restaurant — brought  from  the  lockers  of  the  honor- 
able members  of  the  Upper  House — until  a  careless 
waiter  dropped  a  bottle  of  whiskey  on  the  floor 
while  a  score  of  visitors  were  present.  The  American 
politician  could  become  intoxicated  nightly,  beat  his^ 
wife,  use  snuff,  write  free  verse,  or  indulge  in  any 
other  vice,  I  maintain,  with  slight  danger  of  expo- 
sure. Private  citizens  and  their  private  lives  are  legiti- 
mate sources  of  news.  But  the  politician  hands  out 
news,  or  its  semblance  and,  therefore,  the  reporters 
dislike  antagonizing  him. . . . 

For  years  the  legislative  sessions  at  Albany,  N.Y., 
concluded  in  what  were  actually  drunken  debauches. 
Pianos  were  trundled  into  the  Assembly  chamber  and 
liquor  was  served  on  the  floor.  So  notorious  did 
these  finally  become  that  the  correspondents  could 
no  longer  entirely  ignore  them,  but  their  descriptions 
were  greatly  softened  and  spoke  only  of  "good-na- 
tured merry-making  as  the  legislative  year  ended." 

— Henry  F.  Pringle 
"Politicians  and  the  Press,"  April  1928 


particularly  eager  to  have  good  Presidents.  If  he  concen- 
trates on  the  available  candidates  against  whom  nothing 
can  be  said,  he  has  some  reason. 

Yet,  even  so,  the  zeal  of  the  average  politician  in  his 
search  for  an  irreproachable  mediocrity  is  rather  sur- 
prising. You  seldom  see  teamwork  between  two  strong 
men  in  politics.  If  the  backer  is  a  man  of  brains,  the 
candidate  is  generally  a  stuffed  shirt.  If  the  candidate  is 
a  man  of  brains  he  may  be  supported  by  other  men  of 
brains,  but  he  is  apt  to  keep  them  very  definitely  in 
their  place,  and  a  low  place  at  that.  The  partnership  of 
complementary  talents  which  has  been  so  brilliantly 
exemplified  in  the  sporting  world  by  Dempsey  and 
Kearns,  by  Billy  and  Ma  Sunday,  is  without  parallel  in 
politics.  The  nearest  approach  to  it,  and  that  remote 
enough,  is  perhaps  the  case  of  Ma  Ferguson  and  her  ex- 
governor  husband.  Big  men  like  to  promote  the  can- 
didacy of  little  men  because  little  men  are  easy  to  man- 
age; little  men  prefer  little  men  as  candidates  because 
they  are  incapable  of  understanding  big  men.  The  rule 
is  broken  only  when  a  big  man,  like  Cleveland,  Roose- 
velt, or  Wilson,  has  shown  the  small  men  that  he  is  the 
party's  best  asset;  that  he  can  win  where  smaller  men 
would  lose,  Until  somebody  has  proven  his  vote-getting 
ability,  the  small  men  who  do  the  nominating  naturally 
seek  smallness  in  their  nominee.  They  concentrate  on 
the  available  man. 


The  LOCUS  CLASSICUS  in  the  study  of  availability 
is  the  Republican  National  Convention  of  1920, 
an  assemblage  of  politicians  who  had  an  absolutely 
free  hand  in  the  selection  of  a  candidate  because  they 
were  reasonably  sure  of  being  able  to  elect  anybody.  We 

Theodore  Roosevelt  dominating  the  Republican  convention,  1904 


have  Mr.  Harding's  own  word  for  it  that  he  got  the 
nomination  because  nobody  had  anything  against  him. 
There  were  cogent  reasons  for  many  voters  to  oppose 
Leonard  Wood  or  Hiram  Johnson,  and  still  more  cogent 
reasons  for  the  then  ruling  oligarchy  of  the  Republican 
party  to  dislike  these  more  or  less  self-willed  persons. 
But  there  was  no  particular  reason  for  any  voter  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Harding  because  he  was  compara- 
tively unknown  outside  of  Ohio.  His  disastrous  effort  to 
carry  the  Indiana  primaries  was  rightly  interpreted  by 
the  party  leaders;  Hoosier  Republicans  had  not  voted 
against  Harding,  they  had  merely  voted  for  Wood,  John- 
son, and  Lowden.  With  these  three  out  of  the  way,  they 
would  all  vote  for  Harding;  and  they  did. 

No  doubt  the  decisive  factor  in  bringing  about  Hard- 
ing's nomination  was  the  knowledge  of  his  character 
which  had  been  obtained  by  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate; 
he  wouldn't  have  been  nominated,  for  all  that,  if  there 
had  been  anything  against  him  in  the  political  sense. 
But  there  was  nothing  against  him  except  the  fact,  pat- 
ent to  anybody  who  studied  his  record  and  read  his 
campaign  speeches,  that  he  was  not  big  enough  for  the 
office.  The  politicians  rightly  judged  that  this  was  no 
objection  at  all — not  only  Republican  politicians,  but 
Democratic  politicians  who,  in  despair  of  finding  any 
argument  against  him  that  would  appeal  to  the  voters, 
had  recourse  to  a  crude  and  stupid  personal  slander  which 
did  Mr.  Harding  far  more  good  than  harm. 

In  1920,  then,  we  got  exactly  the  President  we  de- 
served. We  deserved  it  because  we  permit  nominations 
to  be  made  by  the  sort  of  men  who  sat  in  that  Chicago 
convention,  and  because  we  ratify  those  nominations  in 
November.  In  1920  any  Republican  would  have  beaten 
any  Democrat.  As  to  Mr.  Harding's  administration,  it 


European  inquirers  spend 
many  anxious  years  in  search 
for  a  word,  not  to  sum  up 
America — that  would  need  a 
dictionary — but  to  denote 
something  equally  applicable 
•„  .  all  over  the  States.  One  might 
proffer  conservatism  as  the 
most  significant  and  pervading 
fact  of  American  public  life.  I 
wish,  at  any  rate,  that  I  could 
feel  as  certain  Of  the  future  of 
any  European  institution  as  I 
do  that  no  man  will  ever  be 
three  times  President  of  the 
United  States.  — Sidney  Brooks 
"English  and  American  Elections" 
August  1900 
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is  sufficient  to  remark  that  his  running  mate  and  suc- 
cessor is  asking  for  re-election  largely  on  the  strength 
of  his  diligence  in  trying  to  send  his  predecessor's  friends 
and  assistants  to  jail.  If  Harding  had  lived,  he  would 
probably  have  suffered  for  aspiring  to  a  job  too  big  for 
him,  but  the  party  that  put  him  there  because  it  knew 
that  the  job  was  too  big  for  him  might  not  have  suffered 
even  then. 

NOW  WE  HAVE  a  choice  between  three  candidates, 
all  of  whom  are  better  than  we  deserve.  The 
Republican  convention  that  met  at  Cleveland  took 
Mr.  Coolidge  with  about  as  much  enthusiasm  as  it  would 
have  taken  a  dose  of  ipecac.  It  took  him  because  it  had 
to — not  because  we,  the  great  intelligent  electorate, 
constrained  it  to  virtue,  but  because  Mr.  Coolidge's  own 
political  insight  had  enabled  him  to  identify  himself 
with  whatever  assets  the  Republican  party  had  left  after 
the  disaster  of  the  previous  winter.  The  only  happy  man 
at  Cleveland  was  William  M.  Butler,  and  so  far  as  could 
be  judged  from  external  observation  he  rejoiced  in  the 
maximation  of  his  own  ego  rather  than  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  Coolidge.  The  convention  took  Coolidge  because 
it  knew  that  it  had  a  fair  chance  to  hold  on  to  the  na- 
tional administration,  and  the  accompanying  emoluments 
and  perquisites,  if  it  nominated  him — and  that  it  had 
virtually  no  chance  at  all  if  it  nominated  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Coolidge,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  is  not  the 
most  brilliant  representative  even  of  the  extreme  con- 
servatism with  which  he  is  identified.  He  has  done  a 
good  deal  to  make  conservatism  ridiculous.  Nevertheless 
he  has  the  rare  virtue  of  regarding  money  as  something 
to  be  saved  rather  than  something  to  be  spent — not 


only  private  money  but  public  money.  That  quality  is 
badly  needed  in  a  President  just  now,  but  it  hardly  seems 
probable  that  we  should  have  the  wisdom  to  select  that 
kind  of  President  if  left  to  ourselves.  And  certainly  the 
sort  of  men  who  make  up  our  nominating  conventions 
would  never  of  their  own  accord  recognize  an  inclina- 
tion to  economy  as  a  virtue  at  all. 

Mr.  John  W.  Davis  is,  or  was,  perhaps  a  more  admi- 
rable type  of  conservative.  The  past  tense  is  necessary 
because  he  has  been  recommending  himself  during  the 
campaign  as  a  liberal  and  progressive.  Yet  he  was  an 
afterthought,  the  first  and  spontaneous  choice  neither  of 
the  party  nor  of  the  delegates.  With  all  allowance  for 
Al  Smith's  brilliant  record  as  Governor  of  New  York  and 
extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  business  of  state  admin- 
istration, as  well  as  for  Mr.  McAdoo's  talent  for  arousing 
a  devotion  like  that  given  to  the  Veiled  Prophet  of 
Khorassan,  one  must  feel  that  Davis  or  Underwood  or 
Glass  or  Walsh  would  be  a  better  President  than  either 
of  them.  Yet  Davis  and  Walsh  and  Underwood  were 
not  seriously  considered  till  Smith  and  McAdoo  were  out 
of  the  way,  and  Glass  was  never  seriously  considered  at 
all. 

Mr.  La  Follette  certainly  was  the  unanimous  and  ap- 
parently spontaneous  choice  of  the  members  of  the  sec- 
ond Cleveland  convention,  but  that  convention  was  se- 
lected largely  by  La  Follette  himself  and  composed  either 
of  people  who  were  known  to  be  for  him  or  of  groups 
like  the  Socialist  party  which  were  known  to  feel  that 
he  was  practically  the  best  they  could  get.  Mr.  La  Fol- 
lette, like  Mr.  Coolidge,  nominated  himself;  and  like 
Mr.  Coolidge  he  reinforced  his  genuine  popular  strength 
with  a  great  deal  of  political  skill.  La  Follette  remembers 
Thurlow  Weed's  doctrine  that  the  first  axiom  of  politics 


AN  ERA  OF 


An  Easy  Chair,  and  especially  an 
old  Easy  Chair,  may  indulge  its 
harmless  fancies  and  dream  dreams 
at  its  pleasure.  And  in  that  mood 
this  Easy  Chair  often  thinks  of  the 
amazement  with  which  some  of  the 
simpler  earlier  fathers  of  the  repub- 
lic would  look  upon  spectacles  which 
have  become  so  familiar  to  us  that 
they  are  either  unnoted  or  regarded 
as  natural  and  necessary  political 
phenomena.  The  republic  that  our 
fathers  established  was  a  rural  repub- 
lic, with  the  simple  virtues  of  a  sim- 
ple people.  Among  the  simple  beliefs 
of  the  fathers  was  the  conviction  that 
if  the  community  wished  the  services 
of  any  citizen,  it  would  ask  him  to 
serve  them.  But  that  a  man  should 
propose  himself  as  the  man  that  the 
community  wanted  was  not  the  prac- 
tice. Political  ambition  was  not  un- 
known, for  the  race  was  English.  But 
that  George  Washington  ever  offered 
himself  as  a  proper  person  to  fill  any 
position;  that  he  besought  people  to 


vote  for  him;  that  he  sent  for  them, 
or  went  to  them,  and  argued,  ca- 
joled, and  implored  them  to  give  him 
an  office;  that  he  opened  headquar- 
ters at  a  tavern,  and  established  lit- 
erary bureaus  to  praise  him,  and 
hired  agents  to  urge  his  candidacy  by 
writing  and  appealing  and  proclaim- 
ing— all  this  is  not  recorded. 

John  Jay  was  the  second  Gover- 
nor of  New  York.  His  political 
friends  earnestly  and  skillfully  did  all 
that  they  could  to  secure  his  election. 
They  appealed  to  every  motive 
which  influences  voters  under  such 
circumstances.  Some  votes  even  may 
have  been  bought  for  him  with  mon- 
ey, although  there  is  no  record  of 
any  such  transaction,  nor  is  such 
bribery  any  worse  than  bribery  by 
the  offer  of  place,  which  in  this  in- 
stance, and  so  far  as  Mr.  Jay  was 
concerned,  was  out  of  the  question. 
But  if  Mr.  Jay  had  busied  himself  to 
elect  himself,  if  he  had  "button- 
holed" and  whispered  and  flattered, 


if  he  had  done  anything  but  pursue 
steadily  the  regular  order  of  his  life, 
willing  to  serve  the  people  as  Gover- 
nor if  the  majority  desired  it,  and  not 
otherwise,  he  would  not  have  been 
the  John  Jay  whom  Daniel  Webster 
praised  more  than  he  praised  any 
other  man.  If  John  Jay  had  under- 
taken in  any  other  way  than  by  frank 
and  able  discussion  of  public  ques- 
tions, and  by  plain  declarations  of 
his  opinions,  to  persuade  a  majority 
to  vote  for  him,  he  would  have  lost 
his  self-respect  and  the  reverence  in 
which  his  memory  is  held. 

Is  it  possible  to  suppose  Washing- 
ton and  Jay — had  they  been  Sena- 
tors of  the  United  States — when 
their  terms  were  about  expiring,  leav- 
ing their  seats  in  the  Senate,  hasten- 
ing back  to  the  capitals  of  their 
States,  where  the  Legislature  was  to 
choose  their  successors,  opening 
headquarters  at  a  hotel,  holding  a 
kind  of  court  in  it,  condescending  to 
low  arts,  drawing  a  voter,  who  was 
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is  to  be  able  to  carry  your  own  precinct.  Wisconsin  is 
always  his.  When  things  are  going  badly  he  can  retire 
behind  his  intrenchments,  like  LudendorfT  in  Flanders, 
or  Wellington  at  Torres  Vedras,  ready  for  an  offensive 
when  the  prospect  is  better.  And  if  he  should  by  any 
chance  be  elected,  it  may  be  predicted  that  before  his 
first  year  is  out  most  of  his  supporters  will  feel  that  he 
is  anything  but  the  sort  of  President  they  deserve. 

It  is  not  La  Follette's  fault  that  his  party  is  largely 
ragtag  and  bobtail;  most  of  the  talented  men  prefer  their 
steady  jobs  with  the  old-established  going  concerns,  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties.  If  La  Follette  is 
elected,  this  will  be  changed.  King  David's  convention 
that  assembled  in  the  Cave  of  Adullam  was  also  largely 
ragtag  and  bobtail.  But  when  David  got  into  office  he 
set  the  example  which  most  radical  leaders  have  followed 
ever  since,  and  took  over  as  much  of  the  conservatives' 
policy  as  seemed  useful.  Naturally  he  took  over  many 
conservatives  too,  since  everybody  loves  a  winner,  and 
the  lunatic  fringe  of  Adullam  presently  found  itself  out 
in  the  cold.  So  would  it  be  with  La  Follette.  Prophecy 
is  notoriously  a  gratuitous  form  of  error,  but  it  is  no  bad 
guess  that  if  La  Follette  were  President  most  of  the 
complaints  against  him  would  come  from  the  Left  Wing 
rather  than  the  Right. 

In  the  thirty  years  before  the  Harding  administration 
we  had  three  strong  Presidents  and  two  weak  Presidents. 
Grover  Cleveland  was  loved  for  the  enemies  he  had 
made,  but  not  by  the  majority  of  the  men  who  nominated 
him  three  times  and  elected  him  twice.  Like  all  politi- 
cians, they  were  afraid  of  him  because  he  had  made 
enemies;  they  nominated  him  because  they  had  discov- 
ered that  he  could  be  elected.  Yet  he  could  not  have  been 
elected  in  1892  if  he  hadn't  been  elected  in  1884,  and 


he  couldn't  have  been  elected  in  1884  but  for  two  or 
three  lucky  .breaks. 

McKinley  was  no  brilliant  President  but  he  was  good 
enough  for  the  time.  The  McKinley  administration  had 
little  to  do  with  the  wave  of  prosperity  that  came  in  at 
the  end  of  the  century,  but  at  least  it  did  not  hinder  it 
as  a  Bryan  administration  would  have  done.  But  Mc- 
Kinley was  Mark  Hanna's  personal  gift  to  the  nation. 
Roosevelt  was  an  accident  to  begin  with  and  his  own 
creation  thereafter.  The  blameless  Mr.  Taft,  sentenced 
to  the  White  House  as  a  sort  of  penal  servitude,  at  least 
gave  the  public  an  object  lesson  in  the  futility  of  good 
intentions.  Those  who  accepted  him  at  Roosevelt's  hands 
would  have  accepted  anyone  else  as  readily.  We  might 
easily  have  fared  worse. 

As  for  Mr.  Wilson,  he  owed  his  nomination  to  the 
accident  of  the  two-thirds  rule,  his  election  to  the  ac- 
cident of  Republican  division,  and  his  re-election  to  the 
ineptitude  of  Mr.  Hughes.  Champ  Clark  was  the  Presi- 
dent we  deserved  in  1912,  and  even  Republicans  will 
probably  feel  that  the  country  was  better  off  in  Wilson's 
hands  during  the  War  years.  When  the  great  intelligent 
electorate  is  least  dominated  by  powerful  individuals, 
when  it  is  most  itself  and  its  party  delegates  can  function 
most  in  harmony  with  the  popular  thought,  we  get  some- 
body like  Harding  or  Franklin  Pierce.  That  is  the  sort 
of  President  we  deserve.  The  fact  that  despite  the  fre- 
quency of  weak  Presidents  we  have  usually  had  the  luck 
to  have  able  Presidents  when  we  needed  them  lends 
support  to  the  view  that  Divine  Providence  gives  special 
attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  American  people.  Some 
of  us  may  feel,  however,  that  even  if  we  have  this  vast 
deposit  of  mercy  subject  to  check,  we  have  come  danger- 
ously near  overdrawing  our  account.  □ 
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to  be  propitiated,  away  from  a  cham- 
ber-maid's slop  closet,  lest  some 
eavesdropper  should  be  hidden  in  it 
to  hear  what  he  could — an  incident 
'in  such  a  contest  which  the  Easy 
Chair  knew — and  recommending 
themselves  to  voters  by  methods 
which  as  gentlemen  they  must  have 
scorned?  Such  conduct  in  Washing- 
ton and  Jay  is  inconceivable.  Such  a 
spectacle  at  the  beginning  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  un- 
der the  Constitution  would  have 
been  regarded  as  evidence  that  the 
system  was  rotten  before  it  was  ripe. 
Perhaps  Washington  and  Jay  were 
altogether  too  good  for  this  world. 
But  if  a  republic  has  no  place  for 
such  men,  what  is  it  good  for? 

Times  and  methods  have  changed, 
he  office  of  Governor  sought  John 
ay,  as  that  of  President  sought 
^eorge  Washington.  In  our  time, 
owever,  the  man  seeks  the  office.  At 
his  point  let  not  the  incautious  read- 
r  suppose  that  the  Easy  Chair  is  be- 


coming querulous  and  ideally  exi- 
gent, or  that  it  secretly  pines  for  an 
Oriental  despotism.  Do  we  denounce 
a  lofty  and  patriotic  political  ambi- 
tion? Do  we  demand  an  austere  and 
impossible  virtue?  Do  we  mean  to 
say  that  a  man  with  the  instinct  and 
power  of  leadership  shall  not  aspire 
to  lead?  Do  we  hint  that  in  a  self- 
governing  state  the  desire  to  mould 
its  decrees  or  to  direct  their  execution 
is  an  unworthy  and  mean  desire? 

Far  from  it.  Nothing  is  more  nat- 
ural, nothing  more  admirable,  than 
the  aspiration  of  good  and  capable 
men  to  lead  men  and  to  govern  great 
states.  But  honorable  objects  must  be 
honorably  sought.  A  man  with  a  true 
political  ambition,  with  the  instinct 
of  leadership,  advocates  wise  mea- 
sures, and,  by  the  power  which  be- 
longs to  the  instinct,  impresses  his 
views  upon  the  minds  of  others.  He 
leads  by  natural  ascendency,  and 
they  naturally  and  gladly  follow.  So 
Washington  led.  So  Jay  was  a  leader. 


But  the  modern  system  of  a  "still 
hunt,"  of  private,  illicit  influence 
upon  those  whose  votes,  elect  to  high 
place,  of  mousing  intrigue,  of  bar- 
gain and  barter  and  corruption,  is 
not  only  dishonorable,  but  it  is  de- 
structive of  the  essential  principle  of 
the  government.  The  majority  must 
rule.  But  only  an  honest  majority  can 
rule  justly.  To  open  headquarters  at 
a  capital  in  order  to  procure  votes 
not  by  personal  preference  founded 
upon  knowledge  of  character  and  of 
a  career,  but  by  private  solicitation 
and  representation  and  trade,  and  so 
to  secure  a  majority,  is  to  cheat  the 
people  and  to  caricature  the  popular 
principle.  A  majority  so  obtained  is, 
.not  a  moral  majority.  It  is  not  only 
•not  binding,  it  is  to  be  repudiated 
'as  a  crime  against  the  people. 

What  was  good  enough  for  Jay 
and  Washington,  ought  to  be  good 
enough  for  us. 

—"Editor's  Easy  Chair" 
February  1882 


The 

Presidential 
Style 

by  Frederick  Lewis 
Allen 

july  1923 
There  is  one  thing  that  I 
wish  the  excavators  would 
find  out  for  us  about  our 
friend  King  Tut-Ankh-Amen 
(aside  from  the  little  question 
of  how  the  boys  who  played 
round  with  him  pronounced 
his  name).  I  should  like  to 
know  what  sort  of  letter  he 
used  to  write  to  the  Federated 
Nile  Dredgers  of  Thebes  or 
the  National  Pyramid  Study 
Institute,  declining  their  very 
kind  invitation  to  attend  their 
annual  banquet  and  get-to- 
gether and  to  say  a  few  words 
on  Egyptian  foreign  policy.  It 
would  be  instructive  to  learn 
whether  the  sort  of  literary 
style  which  is  employed  on 
similar  occasions  by  our 
American  presidents,  cabinet 
officers,  governors,  mayors, 
and  other  lords  temporal  is 
an  inherited  perquisite  of  au- 
thority, or  whether  it  is  a 
new  native  growth. 

You  know  the  sort  of  style 
I  mean.  Occupants  of  the 
White  House  seem  in  general 
to  be  more  completely  ad- 
dicted to  it  than  anyone  else. 
The  public  correspondence  of 
the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  always  of  a  pecu- 
liarly sonorous  and  pontifical 
quality,  suitable  for  large- 
chested  declamation  to  an  ac- 
companiment of  brass  instru- 
ments and  kettledrums.  .  .  . 

It  must  be  an  awful  strain 
to  have  to  write  presidential- 
ly.  If  the  President  is  invited 
to  the  fiftieth  anniversary  pic- 
nic of  the  Bridgeport  Danc- 
ing Masters'  Club,  he  can't 
just  sit  down  and  dash  off: 

dear  sir: 

It  was  perfectly  corking  of 
you  to  invite  me  to  your  party, 
and  I  know  I'd  have  a  swell 
time  if  I  went,  but  honestly  I 
can't  make  it.  I'm  all  tied  up, 
and  the  Secretary  cf  State  says 
to  stay  round  while  we  try  to 


think  what  to  do  next.  Isn't  that 
just  rotten? 

Regards  to  the  boys. 

No,  he  can't  write  that 
way.  What  he  has  to  turn  out 
is  more  like  this: 

dear  sir: 

It  is  with  profound  regret 
that  I  find,  on  consulting  my 
list  of  engagements,  that  pres- 
sure of  important  business  ren- 
ders it  impossible  for  me  to  be 
absent  from  the  Capital  at  the 
time  of  your  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary picnic.  No  exercise,  no 
pastime,  no  sport  suited  to  the 
polished  surface  of  a  ballroom 
floor  is  more  essential  than  is 
dancing  to  the  recreative  de- 
velopment and  orderly  progress 
of  the  two  sexes  upon  which 
depends  in  the  last  analysis 
the  ultimate  welfare  of  the 
American  people.  No  form  of 
celebration  so  befits  an  asso- 
ciation of  instructors  in  this 
historic  art  as  a  picnic,  com- 
bining as  it  does  the  dignity 
of  co-operative  nourishment 
with  a  suitable  regard  for  the 
need  of  healthful  play.  May  I 
take  the  liberty  of  expressing 
to  the  members  of  the  Club 
my  very  sincere  wishes  for  their 
continued  prosperity? 

That  sort  of  style,  like  a 
silk  hat  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  is  a  mark  of  high  polit- 
ical rank.  A  President  never 
says  "makes  it  impossible" 
when  he  can  say  "renders  it 
impossible."  He  likes  to  an- 
nounce the  results  of  "the 
last  analysis,"  whatever  that 
may  be.  (Presumably,  it  is  re- 
lated to  the  "acid  test.")  .  . . 

A  peculiarity  of  these  pres- 
idential outpourings  is  that 
they  seem  to  be  especially 
valued  when  incorporated, 
not  in  mere  messages  or  let- 
ters, but  in  telegrams.  There 
is  a  certain- flavor  of  urgency 
about  a  telegram  which  adds 
to  the  effect.  It  is  one  thing 
for  the  chairman  of  the 
Amalgamated  Felt  Hat  Sales- 
men's dinner  to  rise  and  say, 
"I  have  here,  gentlemen,  a 
letter  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  whom  we 
had  hoped  to  have  with  us 
to-night";  it  is  quite  another 
thing  for  him  to  hold  up  a 
real  telegram.  There  is  a 
spasm  of  excitement  all  over 
the  room.  A  telegram!  Well 
now!  That  shows  what  the 
President  thinks  of  the  Amal- 
gamated! Not  only  does  the 


President  congratulate  the 
Felt  Hat  Salesmen  on  the 
enterprising  and  farsighted 
spirit  in  which  American  busi- 
ness men  to-day  are  collec- 
tively meeting  the  problems 
of  the  new  era  which  has 
succeeded  the  disturbances  of 
war  and  the  perplexities  of 
reconstruction;  not  only  is  he 
aware  of  the  unquestioned 
public  service  rendered  by 
any  industry  which  under- 
takes, in  a  spirit  of  devotion 
to  the  common  interest,  to 
protect  the  heads  of  a  free 
people  from  exposure  to  the 
elements,  and  thus  to  avert 
those  ailments,  bronchial  or 
catarrhal,  which  might  render 
them  unfit  for  the  exercise 
of  their  constitutional  rights 
and  for  the  support  of  their 
families  in  accordance  with 
an  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing; but  he  is  so  worked  up 
over  it  that  he  just  can't  wait 
for  the  mails,  and  pays  a 
dollar  and  nineteen  cents  for 
a  telegram!  This  addiction  to 
telegraphic  correspondence  on 
the  part  of  high  officials  has 
gone  so  far  that  I  look  short- 
ly for  the  publication  of  the 
"Life  and  Night-Letters"  of 
some  of  our  public  characters. 

I  am  curious  to  know  how 
many  of  these  documents  the 
President  actually  writes  him- 
self; all  the  more  so  because 
I  once  wrote  a  letter  and  sev- 
eral telegrams  for  a  corpora- 
tion president's  signature,  and 
they  went  up  to  him  through 
official  channels,  and  he  fi- 
nally signed  them  and  sent 
them  off  just  as  if  they  were 
his  own  productions.  .  .  .  You 
ought  to  have  seen  my 
letter.  It  contained  at  least 
one  "may  I  not"  and  a  few 
sets  of  nicely  balanced  paral- 
lel phrases  with  the  word 
"very"  in  them,  and  it  ended 
"Cordially  and  sincerely 
yours."  To  write  pontifical  let- 
ters for  a  White  House  Pres- 
ident would  be  just  as  easy. 

But  I  am  afraid  the  wear 
and  tear  would  begin  to  tell, 
after  a  while,  in  the  official 
letter-writer's  outside  life.  His 
manner  would  be  liable  to 
become  a  little  too  porten- 
tous. The  effect  on  his  own 
private  correspondence  would 
be  something  like  the  effect 
of  the  life-and-letters  mania. 


The  life-and-letters  mania, 
I  should  explain,  is  an  obses- 
sion that  strikes  people  when 
they  first  become  sufficiently 
prominent  to  get  the  idea  that 
their  letters  are  likely  to  be 
preserved  for  ultimate  publi- 
cation. Sometimes  it  comes 
over  its  victims  all  of  a  sud- 
den. One  day  a  man  will  be 
writing,  "Dear  Mr.  Jones:  We 
have  your  order  and  will  buy 
Utah,  Texas  and  Northern 
according  to  your  instruc- 
tions"; and  the  next  day,  with 
a  far-away  look  in  his  eyes, 
he  will  astonish  his  stenog- 
rapher by  dictating: 

Dear  Mr.  Jones: 

We  are  making  ready  to  buy 
Utah,  Texas  and  Northern  ac- 
cording to  your  instructions. 
And  what  an  inspiring  business 
it  is,  my  dear  friend,  this  pur- 
chasing of  property-rights  in 
the  great  and  growing  West!  To 
feel  that  one  has  a  stake  in  it: 
is  not  that,  in  the  last  analysis, 
the  feeling  of  a  pioneer,  the 
spirit  which  has  made  America 
what  she  is?  And  yet  fools  say 
that  there  is  no  romance  in 
business!  I  tell  you,  Jones,  the 
West  is  the  land  of  the  future. 
There's  little  enough  that  any 
of  us  can  do  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  our  great  nation,  but  at 
least  we  can  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  doing  our  part,  as  sim- 
ple, big-hearted  business  men  in 
bringing  about  trade  expansion 
and  port  development  and  who 
shall  say  that  we  have  not 
thereby  served  the  cause  of 
American  prosperity? 

You  can  see  by  the  fel- 
low's expression  while  he  dic- 
tates that  he's  wondering 
whether  some  day  that  letter 
won't  look  pretty  well  in  print. 

The  temptations  of  the  of- 
ficial letter-writer  would  be 
similar.  After  a  while  it  might 
become  difficult  for  him  even 
to  pay  his  house  rent  with- 
out indulging  in  a  few  mighty 
periods  on  the  patriotic  sig- 
nificance (in  the  last  analysis, 
of  course)  of  the  American 
home,  with  references  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  log  cabins, 
the  influence  of  good  moth- 
ers, and  the  flag.  Probably, 
the  job  would  have  draw- 
backs after  all,  and  it  is  best 
to  discourage  an  ambitious 
young  man  from  thinking  that 
he  had  rather  be  writer  than 
be  President.  The  President, 
unfortunately,  has  to  be  both. 
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\  Educating  the  Crowd 

I     The  better  the  man,  the  more  the  crowd 
likes  him.  It  may,  indeed,  be  very  much  mis- 
\  taken.  But  it  applauds  what  it  believes  him  to 
Sjfc  be;  and  the  duty  of  the  philosopher  who  de- 
plores the  kind  of  man  that  the  crowd  cheers 
is  to  show  what  kind  of  man  he  is.  The  Easy 
Chair  has  heard  the  name  of  Mr.  Jonathan 
I    Wild  loudly  and  warmly  cheered  at  a  public 
v    meeting,  and  other  Easy  Chairs  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly disgusted  with  the  applause.  But  the 
,  crowd  knew  that  Wild  had  thrashed  a  snealc 
thief  whom  he  saw  stealing  a  blind  man's  dog. 
Nobody  denied  that  he  had  done  that.  And 
/hen  Mr.  Wild's  political  opponents  declared 
at  he  had  himself  picked  the  blind  man's 
pocket,  the  crowd  attributed  the  story  to  mal- 
ice, and  would  not  believe  it.  It  has  no  time 
to  investigate  closely,  and  it  will  not  trust,  the 
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tale  of  his  opponents.  But  if  one  of  them- 
selves, whom  they  know  to  be  their  friend, 
points  out  to  them  the  proof,  they  will  not  re- 
ject it.  When  Tweed  gave  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  coal  to  the  poor,  the  poor  saw 
and  felt  only  his  generosity;  and  if  his  oppo- 
nents had  charged  that  it  was  stolen,  the  poor 
would  have  mobbed  them,  and  carried  Tweed 
on  their  shoulders.  But  if  one  whom  they 
trusted  had  traced  that  coal  money  from  the 
earnings  of  the  laborer,  through  his  rent  and 
the  taxes  of  his  landlord,  into  the  public  trea- 
sury, the  laborer  would  have  seen  that  the 
coal  was  bought  with  his  own  money,  which 
Tweed  had  stolen,  and  his  cheers  would  have 
changed  into  curses.  ! 

—"Editor's  Easy  Chair" 
^  December  1 


WHY  SHOULD  THE  MAJORITY  RULE? 


by  Walter  Lippmann 

During  the  Dayton  trial  there  was  much  discus- 
sion about  what  had  happened  to  Mr.  Bryan. 
How  had  a  progressive  democrat  become  so  il- 
liberal? How  did  it  happen  that  the  leader  of  the  hosts 
of  progress  in  1896  was  the  leader  of  the  hosts  of  dark- 
ness in  1925? 

It  was  said  that  he  had  grown  old.  It  was  said  that 
he  was  running  for  President.  It  was  said  that  he  had 
the  ambition  to  lead  an  uprising  of  fundamentalists 
and  prohibitionists.  It  was  said  that  he  was  a  beaten 
orator  who  had  found  his  last  applauding  audience  in 
the  backwoods.  And  it  was  said  that  he  had  undergone 
a  passionate  religious  conversion. 

No  matter  whether  the  comment  was  charitable  or 
malicious,  it  was  always  an  explanation.  There  was  al- 
ways the  assumption  that  Mr.  Bryan  had  changed  and, 
that  in  changing,  he  had  departed  from  the  cardinal 
tenets  of  his  political  faith.  Mr.  Bryan  vehemently  de- 
nied this  and,  on  reflection,  I  am  now  inclined  to  think 
he  was  right.  We  were  too  hasty.  Mr.  Bryan's  career 
was  more  logical  and  of  a  piece  than  it  looked.  There 
was  no  such  contradiction,  as  most  of  us  assumed,  in 
the  spectacle  of  the  Great  Commoner  fighting  for  the 
legal  suppression  of  scientific  teaching. 

He  argued  that  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  Tennes- 
see had  the  right  to  decide  what  should  be  taught  in 
their  schools.  He  had  always  argued  that  a  majority  had 
the  right  to  decide.  He  had  insisted  on  their  right  to 
decide  on  war  and  peace,  on  their  right  to  make  and 
unmake  laws  and  lawmakers.  He  had  fought  to  extend 
the  suffrage  so  that  the  largest  possible  majority  might 
help  to  decide;  he  had  fought  for  the  direct  election  of 
senators,  for  the  initiative  and  referendum  and  direct 
primary,  and  for  every  other  device  which  would  per- 
mit the  people  to  rule.  He  had  always  insisted  that  the 
people  should  rule.  And  he  had  never  qualified  this 
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faith  by  saying  what  they  should  rule  and  how.  It  was 
no  great  transformation  of  thought,  and  certainly  it 
was  not  for  him  an  abandonment  of  principle  to  say 
that,  if  a  majority  in  Tennessee  was  fundamentalist, 
then  the  public  schools  in  Tennessee  should  be  con- 
ducted on  fundamentalist  principles. 

To  question  this  right  of  the  majority  would  have 
seemed  to  him  as  heretical  as  to  question  the  funda- 
mentalist creed.  Mr.  Bryan  was  as  true  to  his  political 
as  he  was  to  his  religious  faith.  He  had  always  believed 
in  the  sanctity  of  the  text  of  the  Bible.  He  had  always 
believed  that  a  majority  of  the  people  should  rule.  Here 
in  Tennessee  was  a  majority  which  believed  in  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  text.  To  lead  this  majority  was  the  logical 
climax  of  his  career,  and  he  died  fighting  for  a  cause 
in  which  the  two  great  dogmas  of  his  life  were  both 
at  stake. 

Given  his  two  premises,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  pos- 
sible to  escape  his  conclusions.  If  every  word  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  is  directly  inspired  by  an  omniscient 
and  omnipotent  God,  then  there  is  no  honest  way  of 
accepting  what  scientists  teach  about  the  origin  of  man. 
And  if  the  doctrine  of  majority  rule  is  based  on  the 
eternal  and  inherent  rights  of  man,  then  it  is  the  only 
true  basis  of  government,  and  there  can  be  no  fair  ob- 
jections to  the  moral  basis  of  a  law  made  by  a  funda- 
mentalist majority  in  Tennessee.  It  is  no  answer  to  Mr. 
Bryan  to  say  that  the  law  is  absurd,  obscurantist,  and 
reactionary.  It  follows  from  his  premises,  and  it  can 
be  attacked  radically  only  by  attacking  his  premises. 

This  first  premise:  that  the  text  of  the  Bible  was 
written,  as  John  Donne  put  it,  by  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  here. 
There  exists  a  vast  literature  of  criticism.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  his  second  premise:  that  the  majority  is  of 
right  sovereign  in  all  things.  And  here  the  position  is 
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The  National  Division 


In  the  North  the  alternation  of  winter  and  summer  allots  for  the  life  of 
man  distinct  and  different  duties.  Summer  is  the  season  of  outdoor  labor, 
winter  is  spent  in  the  dwelling.  In  the  South  labor  may  be  continuous 
though  it*  may  vary.  The  Northern  man  must  do  to-day  that  which  t 
Southern  man  may  put  off  till  to-morrow.  For  this  reason  the  Nort 
I'man  must  be  industrious;  the  Southern  may  be  indolent,  having  less  fril 
sight  and  a  less  tendency  to  regulated  habits.  The  cold, .  bringing  with  it  a 
partial  cessation  from  labor,  affords  also  an  opportunity  for  forethought  and 
Reflection;  and  hence  the  Northern  man  acquires  a  habit  of  not  acting  wij|p 
%>nt  consideration,  and  is  slower  in  the  initiation  of  his  movements.  The  *■ 
Southern  man  is  prone  to  act  without  reflection;  he  does  not  fairly  weigh 
|the  last  consequences  of  what  he  is  about  to  do.  The  one  is  cautious, 
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.  other  impulsive.  Winter,  with  its  cheerlessness  and  discomforts,  gives  to 
/  Northern  man  his  richest  blessing;  it  teaches  him  to  cling  to  his  hearth-  -. 
I  stone  and  his  family.  In  times  of  war  that  blessing  proves  to  be  his  weak- 
ness; he  is  vanquished  if  his  dwelling  be  seized.  The  Southern  man  cares 
nothing  for  that.  Cut  off  from  the  prompting  of  external  Nature  for  so  large  „ 
a  portion  of  the  year,  the  mind  in  the  North  becomes  self-occupied;  it  con- 
tents itself  with  but  few  ideas,  which  it  considers  from  many  points  of  view. 
It  is  apt  to  fasten  itself  intently  on  one,  and  pursue  it  with  fanatical  per- 
severance. A  Southern  nation,  which  is  continually  under  the  influence  of 
the  sky,  which  is  continually  prompted  to  varying  thoughts,  will  indulge  in 
a  superfluity  of  ideas,  and  deal  with  them  all  superficially;  more  volatile 
|  than  reflective,  it  can  never  have  a  constant  love  for  a  fixed  constitution. 
I  Once  resolved  to  act,  the  intention  of  the  North,  sustained  by  reason  alone, 
|  will  outlast  the  enthusiasm  of  the  South.  In  physical  courage  the  two  are 
equal:  but  the  North  will  prevail,  through  its  habits  of  labor,  of  method,  and 
4  its  inexorable  perseverance.  Long  ago,  writers  who  have  paid  attention  to 
f  these  subjects  have  affirmed  that  the  South  will  fight  for  the  benefit  of 
leaders,  but  the  North  will  conquer  for  the  benefit  of  all.  To  convince  1 
man  who  lives  under  a  roof,  an  appeal  must  be  made  to  his  undersU 
to  convince  him  who  lives  under  the  sky,  the  appeal  must  be  to  his  feelings. 

—John  William  Draper 
"Influence  of  Climate  Upon  National  Character."'  August  1865 


quire  different.  There  is  a  literature  of  dissent  and  of 
satire  and  denunciation.  But  there  exists  no  carefully 
worked-our  higher  criticism  of  a  dogma  which,  in  the- 
ory at  least,  constitutes  the  fundamental  principle  of 
nearly  every  government  in  the  western  world.  On  the 
contrary,  the  main  effort  of  political  thinkers  during  the 
last  few  generations  has  been  devoted  to  vindicating 
the  rights  of  masses  of  men  against  the  vested  rights 
of  clerics  and  kings  and  nobles  and  men  of  property. 
There  has  been  a  running  counter  attack  from  those 
who  distrusted  the  people,  or  had  some  interest  in  op- 
posing their  enfranchisement,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
serious  attempt  to  reach  a  clear  understanding  of  where 
and  when  the  majority  principle  applies. 

Mr.  Bryan  applied  it  absolutely  at  Dayton,  and  there- 
by did  a  service  to  democratic  thinking.  For  he  reduced 
to  absurdity  a  dogma  which  had  been  held  carelessly 
but  almost  universally,  and  thus  demonstrated  that  it 
was  time  to  reconsider  the  premises  of  the  democratic 
faith.  Those  who  believed  in  democracy  have  always 
assumed  that  the  majority  should  rule.  They  have  as- 
sumed that,  even  if  the  majority  is  not  wise,  it  is  on 
the  road  to  wisdom,  and  that  with  sufficient  education 
the  people  would  learn  how  to  rule.  But  in  Tennessee 
the  people  used  their  power  to  prevent  their  own  chil- 
dren from  learning,  not  merely  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution, but  the  spirit  and  method  by  which  learning  is 
possible.  They  had  used  their  right  to  rule  in  order  to 
weaken  the  agency  which  they  had  set  up  in  order  that 
they  might  learn  how  to  rule.  They  had  used  the  pre- 
rogatives of  democracy  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  democ- 
racy. 

After  this  demonstration  in  Tennessee  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  doubt  that  the  dogma  of  majority 
rule  contains  within  it  some  sort  of  deep  and  destruc- 
tive confusion. 


is 


IN  EXPLORING  this  dogma  it  will  be  best  to  begin 
at  the  very  beginning  with  the  primitive  intuition 
from  which  the  whole  democratic  view  of  life 
derived.  It  is  a  feeling  of  ultimate  equality  and  fellow 
ship  with  all  other  creatures. 

There  is  no  worldly  sense  in  this  feeling,  for  it  is 
reasoned  from  the  heart:  "there  you  are,  sir,  and  there 
is  your  neighbor.  You  are  better  born  than  he,  you  are 
richer,  you  are  stronger,  you  are  handsomer,  nay,  you 
are  better,  wiser,  kinder,  more  likable;  you  have  given 
more  to  your  fellowmen  and  taken  less  than  he.  By 
any  and  every  rest  of  inrelligence,  of  virtue,  of  useful- 
ness, you  are  demonstrably  a  better  man  than  he,  and 
yet — absurd  as  it  sounds — these  differences  do  not  mat- 
ter, for  the  last  part  of  him  is  untouchable  and  incom- 
parable and  unique  and  universal."  Either  you  feel  this 
or  you  do  not;  when  you  do  not  feel  it  the  superior- 
ities that  the  world  acknowledges  seem  like  mountain- 
ous waves  at  sea;  when  you  do  feel  it  they  are  slight 
and  impermanent  ripples  upon  a  vast  ocean.  Men  were 
possessed  by  this  feeling  long  before  they  had  imagined 
the  possibility  of  democratic  government.  They  spoke 
of  it  in  many  ways  but  the  essential  quality  of  feeling 
is  the  same  from  Buddha  to  St.  Francis  to  Whitman. 

There  is  no  way  of  proving  the  doctrine  that  all  souls 
are  precious  in  the  eyes  of  God,  or,  as  Dean  Inge  re- 
cently put  it,  that  "the  personality  of  every  man  and 
woman  is  sacred  and  inviolable."  The  doctrine  pro- 
ceeds from  a  mystical  intuition.  There  is  felt  to  be  a 
spiritual  reality  behind  and  independent  of  the  visible 
character  and  behavior  of  a  man.  We  have  no  scientif- 
ic evidence  that  this  exists.  But  we  know  each  of  us,  in 
a  way  too  certain  for  doubting,  that,  after  all  the  weigh- 
ing and  comparing  and  judging  of  us  is  done,  there  is 
something  left  over  which  is  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
Hence  our  conviction  when  we  ourselves  are  judged 
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that  mercy  is  more  just  than  justice.  When  we  know 
the  facts  as  we  can  know  only  the  facts  about  our- 
selves, there  is  something  too  coarse  in  all  the  concepts 
of  the  intelligence  and  something  too  rough  in  all  the 
standards  of  morality.  The  judgments  of  men  fall  upon 
behavior.  They  may  be  necessary  judgments,  but  we  do 
not  believe  they  are  final.  There  is  something  else, 
which  is  inadmissable,  perhaps,  as  evidence  in  this 
world,  which  would  weigh  mightily  before  divine  jus- 
tice. 

Each  of  us  knows  that  of  himself,  and  some  attrib- 
ute the  same  reserved  value  to  others.  Some  natures 
with  a  genius  for  sympathy  extend  it  to  everyone  they 
know  and  can  imagine;  others  can  barely  project  it  to 
their  wives  and  children.  But  even  though  few  really 
have  this  sympathy  with  all  men,  there  is  enough  of  it 
abroad,  reinforced  perhaps  with  each  man's  dread  of 
his  fate  in  the  unknown,  to  establish  the  doctrine  rath- 
er generally.  So  we  execute  the  murderer,  but  out  of 
respect  for  an  inviolable  part  of  him  we  allow  him 
the  consolation  of  a  priest  and  we  bury  him  respect- 
fully when  he  is  dead.  For  we  believe  that,  however 
terrible  was  his  conduct,  there  is  in  him,  nevertheless, 
though  no  human  mind  can  detect  it,  a  final  quality 
which  makes  him  part  of  our  own  destiny  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

I  can  think  of  no  inherent  reason  why  men  should 
entertain  this  mystical  respect  for  other  men.  But  it  is 
easy  to  show  how  much  that  we  find  best  in  the  world 
would  be  lost  if  the  sense  of  equality  and  fellowship 
were  lost.  If  we  judged  and  were  judged  by  our  visible 
behavior  alone,  the  inner  defenses  of  civility  and  friend- 
ship and  enduring  love  would  be  reached.  Outward 
conduct  is  not  good  enough  to  endure  a  cold  and  steady 
analysis.  Only  an  animal  affection  become  habitual  and 
reflected  in  mystical  respect  can  blind  people  sufficient- 


The  pursuit  of  votes  in  a 
great  democracy  should  prove 
exhilarating.  I  have  not  found 
it  so.  I  have  learned  much,  and 
I  commend  the  undertaking  to  £ 
students  of  political  science — 


in  fact,  to  all  who  would  bet- 
ter understand  their  country. 
But  the  temptation  to  pussy- 
foot, to  evade  and  parry  rather 
than  to  voice  one's  candid  opin- 
\    ion,  is  so  overwhelming  that 
V  the  experience  will  surely  tor- 
£  ment  any  except  the  flintiest 
^  conscience. 

f  _  -?*  — Richard  L.  Neuberger 

"1  Run  for  Office,"  February  1947 


ly  to  our  faults.  They  would  not  like  us  enough  to 
pardon  us  if  all  they  had  to  go  on  was  a  strict  be- 
haviorist  account  of  our  conduct.  They  must  reach 
deeper,  blindly  and  confidently,  to  something  which 
they  know  is  likable  although  they  do  not  know  why. 
Otherwise  the  inequalities  of  men  would  be  intoler- 
able. The  strong,  the  clever,  the  beautiful,  the  com- 
petent, and  the  good  would  make  life  miserable  for 
their  neighbors.  They  would  be  unbearable  with  their 
superiorities,  and  they  would  find  unbearable  the  sense 
of  inferiority  they  implanted  in  others.  There  would 
be  no  term  upon  the  arrogance  of  the  successful  and 
the  envy  of  the  defeated.  For  without  the  mystic  sense 
of  equality  the  obvious  inequalities  would  seem  un- 
alterable. 

These  temporal  differences  are  seen  in  perspective 
by  the  doctrine  that  in  the  light  of  eternity  there  are 
no  differences  at  all. 


IT  IS  NOT  POSSIBLE  for  most  of  us,  however,  to  con- 
sider anything  very  clearly  or  steadily  in  the  light 
of  eternity.  The  doctrine  of  ultimate  human  equal- 
ity cannot  be  tested  in  human  experience;  it  rests  on 
a  faith  which  transcends  experience.  That  is  why  those 
who  understood  the  doctrine  have  always  been  ascetic; 
they  ignored  or  renounced  worldly  goods  and  worldly 
standards.  These  things  belonged  to  Caesar.  The  mys 
tical  democrat  did  not  say  that  they  should  not  belong 
to  Caesar;  he  said  that  they  would  be  of  no  use  to 
Caesar  ultimately,  and  that,  therefore,  they  were  not  to 
be  taken  seriously  now. 

But  in  the  reception  of  this  subtle  argument  the  es- 
sential reservation  was  soon  obscured.  The  mystics  were 
preaching  equality  only  to  those  men  who  had  re- 
nounced their  carnal  appetites;  they  were  welcomed  as 
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CHAFED  ELBOWS 

Politics  is  perpetual  warfare  between  two  in- 
fluences— a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
Jn  it  to  render  a  maximum  of  good  with  a  min- 
imum of  personal  sacrifice  and  expenditure  of 
fene's  own  money  and  effort,  and  a  desire  on  the 
jpart  of  the  same  individual  to  obtain  a  max- 
imum of  personal  prestige  and  vainglory  with  a 
'  minimum  of  regard  for  public  funds  and  public 
needs.  Having  said  which,  the  writer  hastens  to 
add  that  the  aberrations  of  politics  are  confined 
to  no  single  political  party  of  this  or  preceding 
generations.   Modern   methods   may    be  more 
subtle  because  processes  of  deception  are  nowa- 
days more  complex,  but  fundamentally  the  art 
of  fooling  the  people  part  of  the  time  goes  on 
from  one  administration  to  another,  from  one 
term  of  office  to  another,  while  the  public  inter- 
mittently learns  its  lesson  and  swaps  its  horses. 

Greatest  among  the  flaws  of  democracy  nowa- 
days is  the  lack  of  courage  of  the  elected  or  ap- 
pointed official.  It  is  a  declining  standard.  Mere 
recollection  of  the  Clays  and  the  Websters  and 
the  Calhouns  and  the  Sumners  and  the  Jacksons 
and  the  Adamses  and  the  Hamiltons  of  yester- 
years only  accentuates  the  historical  fact  that 


/mg  the  profound  pres- 


valor  is  as  rare  in  the  politicaf  world  as  altruism 
is  in  the  commercial  world. 

To  watch  affairs  at  the  seat  of  government  in 
Washington  from  year  to  year  and  then  occa- 
sionally to  make  a  trip  across  country  where  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  legislators  rises  with  inno- 
cent reverence  to  meet  you  is  to  touch  elbows 
with  the  tragedy  of  modern  political  life.  People 
elect  and  people  defeat,  people  praise  and  people 
condemn,  people  debate  and  work  themselves  into 
a  fuming  rage  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  political 
personality  who  all  too  often  is  neither  worth  the 
salary  he  gets  nor  d 
tige  bestowed  upon  him 

Instances  without  number  accumulate  *from 
month  to  month  and  year  to  year  of 
bauchery  of  public  office.  Graft,  that  ug] 
\  which  no  longer  takes  the  crude  form  of 
but  whose  equivalent  in  social  position^ 
business  connections,  or  even  promises  of 
in  climbing  a  rung  or  two  on  the  political  ladder 
itself,  is  so  deeply  imbedded  in  our  sys^m  of  to- 
day as  to  be  invisible  to  the  communitjibtt  large. 

— David  Lawrence  ^ 
"Political  Cowardice,"  January  1920  § 
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preachers  of  equality  in  this  world.  Thus  the  doctrine 
that  I  am  as  good  as  you  in  eternity  because  all  the 
standards  of  goodness  are  finite  and  temporary,  was 
converted  into  the  doctrine  that  I  am  as  good  as  you 
are  in  this  world  by  this  world's  standards.  The  mystics 
had  attained  a  sense  of  equality  by  transcending  and 
renouncing  all  the  standards  by  which  we  measure  in- 
equality. The  populace  retained  its  appetites  and  its 
standards  and  then  sought  to  deny  the  inequalities  which 
they  produced  and  revealed. 

The  mystical  democrat  had  said,  "Gold  and  precious 
stones  are  of  no  account";  the  literal  democrat  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  everybody  ought  to  have  gold 
and  precious  stones.  The  mystical  democrat  had  said, 
"Beauty  is  only  skin  deep";  and  the  literal  democrat 
preened  himself  and  said,  "I  always  suspected  I  was  as 
handsome  as  you."  Reason,  intelligence,  learning,  wis- 
dom, dealt  for  the  mystic  only  with  passing  events  in 
a  temporal  world  and  could  help  men  little  to  fathom 
the  ultimate  meaning  of  creation;  to  the  literal  demo- 
crat this  incapacity  of  reason  was  evidence  that  one 
man's  notion  was  intrinsically  as  good  as  another's. 

Thus  the  primitive  intuition  of  democracy  became 
the  animus  of  a  philosophy  which  denied  that  there 
could  be  an  order  of  values  among  men.  Any  opinion, 
any  taste,  any  action  was  intrinsically  as  good  as  any 
other.  Each  stands  on  its  own  bottom  and  guarantees 
itself.  If  I  feel  strongly  about  it,  it  is  right;  there  is  no 
other  test.  It  is  right  not  only  as  against  your  opinion, 
but  against  my  own  opinions,  about  which  I  no  longer 
feel  so  strongly.  There  is  no  arbitrament  by  which  the 
relative  value  of  opinions  is  determined.  They  are  all 
free,  they  are  all  equal,  all  have  the  same  rights  and 
powers. 

Since  no  value  can  be  placed  upon  an  opinion,  there 
is  no  way  in  this  philosophy  of  deciding  between  opin- 


ions except  to  count  them.  Thus  the  mystical  sense  of 
equality  was  translated  to  mean  in  practice  that  two 
minds  are  better  than  one  mind  and  two  souls  better 
than  one  soul.  Your  true  mystic  would  be  horrified  at 
the  notion  that  you  can  add  up  souls  and  that  the 
greater  number  is  superior  to  the  lesser.  To  him  souls 
are  imponderable  and  incommensurable;  that  is  the 
only  sense  in  which  they  are  truly  equal.  And  yet  in 
the  name  of  that  sense  of  equality  which  he  attains  by 
denying  that  the  worth  of  a  soul  can  be  measured,  the 
worldly  democrats  have  made  the  mere  counting  of 
souls  the  final  arbiter  of  all  worth.  It  is  a  curious  mis- 
understanding; Mr.  Bryan  brought  it  into  high  relief 
during  the  Tennessee  case.  The  spiritual  doctrine  that 
all  men  will  stand  at  last  equal  before  the  throne  of 
God  meant  to  him  that  all  men  are  equally  good  biol- 
ogists before  the  ballotbox  of  Tennessee.  That  kind  of 
democracy  is  quite  evidently  a  gross  materialization  of 
an  idea  that  in  essence  cannot  be  materialized.  It  is  a 
confusing  interchange  of  two  worlds  that  are  not  in- 
terchangeable. 

ALTHOUGH  THE  principle  of  majority  rule  de- 
rives a  certain  sanctity  from  the  mystical  sense 
of  equality,  it  is  really  quite  unrelated  to  it. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  or  St.  Francis 
which  justifies  us  in  thinking  that  the  opinions  of  fifty- 
one  per  cent  of  a  group  are  better  than  the  opinions  of 
forty-nine  per  cent.  The  mystical  doctrine  of  equality 
ignores  the  standards  of  the  world  and  recognizes  each 
soul  as  unique;  the  principle  of  majority  rule  is  a  de- 
vice for  establishing  the  standards  of  action  in  this 
world  by  the  crude  and  obvious  device  of  adding  up 
voters.  Yet  owing  to  a  confusion  between  the  two,  the 
mystical  doctrine  has  been  brutalized  and  made  absurd, 


His  Masters  Appointment 

Nor  is  the  position  of  an  American  cabinet 
4  member  so  much  more  attractive,  [than  Presi- 
\  dent]  It  is  only  by  presidential  favor  that  he  at- 
Vtains  his  office.  Service  to  the  party,  outstanding 
lability,  long  experience  in  affairs,  none  of  these 
i  things  give  him  a  prescriptive  right  to  his  posi- 
tion. He  is  a  personal  nomination  of  his  master. 
He  can  make  his  policy  effective  only  as  he  con- 
vinces the  President  on  the  one  hand  or  placates 
Congress  on  the  other.  Resounding  success  may 
bring  him  no  credit  if  President  or  Congress  be 
jealous;  and  he  has  nothing  to  hope  for  from  the 
prospect  of  resignation.  Nothing,  indeed,  in  the 
context  of  the  cabinet  has  been  more  significant 
|    in  recent  years  than  the  fact  that  Colonel  House 
was  able  to  do  more  than  any  member  of  the 
#      cabinet  of  his  time  without  finding  it  necessary 
J      to  assume  office.  For  the  work  of  a  cabinet  mem- 
J       ber  is  too  little  in  the  public  view  to  count  in  any 
4        final  way.  Like  a  sudden  tempest,  they  are  come 
<        and  gone.  To  occupy  a  place  gives  no  lien  on  the 
gratitude  of  the  party.  The  relationship  to  Con- 
gress is  too  tenuous  and  indirect  to  make  it  easy 
for  them  to  impinge  at  all  concretely  on  the  pub- 


lie.  A  few  men,  like  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Root,  have 
been  significant  in  modern  times;  but,  in  general, 
neither  long  experience  nor  outstanding  qualities 
have  been  necessary  for  the  tenure  of  cabinet  of- 
fice. The  requirements  of  sectionalism,,  moreover, 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  possible  aspirants;  the  need 
to  represent  the  West  may  check  the  ambition  of 
youthful  ability  in  New  York  or  Cleveland  long 
before  cabinet  office  has  become  an  object  of 
conscious  desire.  The  process  of  selection  is  far 
too  haphazard;  the  prospect  offers  no  such  mea- 
sure of  reasonable  certainty  as  parliamentary  sys 
terns  afford.  The  power  of  the  office,  moreover, 
is  only  dubiously  attractive  as  against  some  of  the 
alternative  political  positions.  A  senator,  for  in 
stance,  need  never  resign  in  order  to  express  diS' 
sent;  and  where  he  differs  he  can  speak  from  one 
of  the  few  political  platforms  in  America  to  which 
attention  is  paid.  But  a  cabinet  member  in  retire- 
ment is,  with  rare  exceptions,  one  of  the  unburied 
dead;  and  it  is  seldom  that  public  opinion  desires 
his  emergence  from  the  tomb. 

— Harold  J.  Laski 
"The  American  Political  System,"  June  1928 


and  the  principle  of  majority  rule  has  acquired  an  unc- 
tion that  protects  it  from  criticism.  A  mere  political 
expedient,  worth  using  only  when  it  is  necessary  or 
demonstrably  useful  to  the  conduct  of  affairs,  has  been 
hallowed  by  an  altogether  adventitious  sanctity  due  to 
an  association  of  ideas  with  a  religious  hope  of  salvation. 

Once  we  succeed  in  disentangling  this  confusion  of 
ideas,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  principle  of  ma- 
jority rule  is  wholly  alien  to  what  the  humane  mystic 
feels.  The  rule  of  the  majority  is  the  rule  of  force.  For 
while  nobody  can  seriously  maintain  that  the  greatest 
number  must  have  the  greatest  wisdom  or  the  great- 
est virtue,  there  is  no  denying  that  under  modern  so- 
cial conditions  they  are  likely  to  have  the  most  power. 
I  say  likely  to  have,  for  we  are  reminded  by  the  recent 
history  of  Russia  and  of  Italy  that  organized  and  armed 
minorities  can  under  certain  circumstances  disfranchise 
the  majority.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  good  working  prem- 
ise that  in  the  long  run  the  greater  force  resides  in  the 
greater  number,  and  what  we  call  a  democratic  society 
might  be  defined  for  certain  purposes  as  one  in  which 
the  majority  is  always  prepared  to  put  down  a  revo- 
lutionary minority. 

The  apologists  of  democracy  have  done  their  best 
to  dissemble  the  true  nature  of  majority  rule.  They 
have  argued  that  by  some  mysterious  process  the  opin- 
ion to  which  a  majority  subscribes  is  true  and  righ- 
teous. They  have  even  attempted  to  endow  the  sov- 
ereign majority  with  the  inspiration  of  an  infallible 
church  and  of  kings  by  the  grace  of  God.  It  was  a 
natural  mistake.  Although  they  saw  clearly  enough  that 
the  utterances  of  the  church  were  the  decisions  of  the  rul- 
ing clergy,  and  that  the  divine  guidance  of  the  king  was 
exercised  by  his  courtiers,  they  were  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  new  sovereign  was  a  purely  temporal 
ruler.  They  felt  certain  they  must  ascribe  to  the  ma- 


jority of  the  voters  the  same  supernatural  excellence 
which  had  always  adhered  to  the  traditional  rulers. 
Throughout  the  Nineteenth  Century,  therefore,  the  peo- 
ple were  flattered  and  mystified  by  hearing  that  deep 
within  a  fixed  percentage  of  them  there  lay  the  same 
divine  inspiration  and  the  same  gifts  of  revelation  which 
men  had  attributed  previously  to  the  established  au- 
thorities. 

And  then  just  as  in  the  past  men  had  invented  a 
mythical  ancestry  for  their  king,  tracing  his  line  back 
to  David  or  .^Eneas  or  Zeus  himself,  so  the  minne- 
singers of  democracy  have  invented  their  own  account 
of  the  rise  of  popular  government.  The  classic  legend 
is  to  be  found  in  the  theory  of  the  Social  Contract,  and 
few  naive  democrats  are  without  traces  of  belief  in 
this  legend.  They  imagine  that  somehow  "the  people" 
got  together  and  established  nations  and  governments 
and  institutions.  Yet  the  historic  record  plainly  shows 
that  the  progress  of  democracy  has  consisted  in  an  in- 
creasing participation  of  an  increasing  number  of  peo- 
ple in  the  management  of  institutions  they  neither 
created  nor  willed.  And  the  record  shows,  too,  that  new 
numbers  were  allowed  to  participate  when  they  were 
powerful  enough  to  force  their  way  in;  they  were  en- 
franchised not  because  "society"  sought  the  benefits  of 
their  wisdom,  and  not  because  "society"  wished  them 
to  have  power;  they  were  enfranchised  because  they 
had  power,  and  giving  them  the  vote  was  the  least 
disturbing  way  of  letting  them  exercise  their  power. 
For  the  principle  of  majority  rule  is  the  mildest  form 
in  which  the  force  of  numbers  can  be  exercised.  It  is 
a  pacific  substitute  for  civil  war  in  which  the  oppos- 
ing armies  are  counted  and  the  victory  is  awarded  to 
the  larger  before  any  blood  is  shed. 

Except  in  the  sacred  tests  of  democracy  and  in  the 
incantations  of  the  orators,  we  hardly  take  the  trouble 
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Votes  for  Emptiness 

The  success  of  the  Republican  party  is  the 
best  recommendation  for  the  principle  of  be- 
ing all  things  to  all  men.  The  Democrats  this 
year  came  very  near  taking  a  definite  stand 
on  two  or  three  important  issues,  and  in  con- 
sequence gravely  damaged  their  chances  of 
beating  the  Republicans,  who  took  no  stand 
on  anything  at  all.  John  W.  Davis,  before  his 
nomination,  was  generally  known  as  a  con- 
servative. When  he  came  before  the  conven- 
tion after  his  nomination  he  seized  the  chance 
to  say  that  he  was  a  liberal;  and  most  of  the 
assembled  Democrats  seemed  to  feel  that  this 
was  only  good  sense.  He  had  discovered  the 
Republican  secret  of  avoiding  issues.  So  has 
La  Follette,  who  has  been  a  Republican  long 
enough  to  know  what  has  made  the  party  suc- 


cessful;  if  his  new  party  stands  for  anything 
very  definite  or  takes  sides  on  a  controversial  j 
question,  it  will  be  his  misfortune  and  not  his/ 
fault.  \ 

And,  as  observed,  the  voters  seem  to  like  it 
— at  least  they  vote  for  men  who  say  nothing^, 
and  against  men  who  say  something.  To  do* \ 
otherwise  would  mean  the  devoting  of  thought  \ 
and  effort  to  politics,  and  few  voters  are  ready 
to  do  that.  "Applause,  mingled  with  boos  and  | 
hisses"  was  the  most  frequently  recurrent  line 
in  the  stenographic  reports  of  the  Democratic  i 
convention,  and  with  reason.  Applause,  min-  J 
gled  with  boos  and  hisses,  is  about  all  that  thgf 
average  voter  is  able  or  willing  to  contribi|pl 
to  public  life.  — Elmer  Dfifis 

"Politics— A  Two-Handed  Game" 
October  1 924 


to  pretend  that  the  rule  of  the  majority  is  not  at  bot- 
tom a  rule  of  force.  What  other  virtue  can  there  be 
in  fifty-one  per  cent  except  the  brute  fact  that  fifty- 
one  is  more  than  forty-nine?  The  rule  of  fifty-one  per 
cent  is  a  convenience,  it  is  for  certain  matters  a  satis- 
factory political  device,  it  is  for  others  the  lesser  of 
two  evils,  and  for  still  others  it  is  acceptable  because 
we  do  not  know  any  less  troublesome  method  of  ob- 
taining a  political  decision.  But  it  may  easily  become 
an  absurd  tyranny  if  we  regard  it  worshipfully,  as 
though  it  were  more  than  a  political  device.  We  have 
lost  all  sense  of  its  true  meaning  when  we  imagine 
that  the  opinion  of  fifty-one  per  cent  is  in  some  high 
fashion  the  true  opinion  of  the  whole  hundred  per  cent, 
or  indulge  in  the  sophistry  that  the  rule  of  a  majority 
is  based  upon  the  ultimate  equality  of  man. 

AT  DAYTON  Mr.  Bryan  contended  that  in  schools 
supported  by  the  state  the  majority  of  the  voters 
had  a  right  to  determine  what  should  be  taught. 
If  my  analysis  is  correct,  there  is  no  fact  from  which 
that  right  can  be  derived  except  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority is  stronger  than  the  minority.  It  cannot  be  argued 
that  the  majority  in  Tennessee  represented  the  whole 
people  of  Tennessee;  nor  that  fifty-one  Tennesseeans 
are  better  than  forty-nine  Tennesseeans;  nor  that  they 
were  better  biologists,  or  better  Christians,  or  better 
parents,  or  better  Americans.  It  cannot  be  said  they 
are  necessarily  more  in  tune  with  the  ultimate  judg- 
ments of  God.  All  that  can  be  said  for  them  is  that 
there  are  more  of  them,  and  that  in  a  world  ruled  by 
force  it  may  be  necessary  to  defer  to  the  force  they 
exercise. 

,  When  the  majority  exercises  that  force  to  destroy 
the  public  schools,  the  minority  may  have  to  yield  for  I 


a  time  to  this  force  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  accept  the  result.  For  the  votes  of  a  majority 
have  no  intrinsic  bearing  on  the  conduct  of  a  school. 
They  are  external  facts  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
like  the  weather  or  the  hazard  of  fire.  Guidance  for  a 
school  can  come  ultimately  only  from  educators,  and 
the  question  of  what  shall  be  taught  as  biology  can 
be  determined  only  by  biologists.  The  votes  of  a  ma- 
jority do  not  settle  anything  here  and  they  are  entitled 
to  no  respect  whatever.  They  may  be  right  or  they  may 
be  wrong;  there  is  nothing  in  the  majority  principle 
which  will  make  them  either  right  or  wrong.  In  the 
conduct  of  schools,  and  especially  as  to  the  details  of 
the  curriculum,  the  majority  principle  is  an  obvious  ir- 
relevance. It  is  not  even  a  convenient  device,  as  it  is  in 
the  determination,  say,  of  who  shall  pay  the  taxes. 

BUT  WHAT  GOOD  is  it  to  deny  the  competence  of 
the  majority  when  you  have  admitted  that  it  has 
the  power  to  enforce  its  decisions?  I  enter  this 
denial  myself  because  I  prefer  clarity  to  confusion,  and 
the  ascriptions  of  wisdom  to  fifty-one  per  cent  seems 
to  me  a  pernicious  confusion.  But  I  do  it  also  because 
I  have  some  hope  that  the  exorcising  of  the  supersti- 
tion which  has  become  attached  to  majority  rule  will 
weaken  its  hold  upon  the  popular  imagination,  and  tend 
therefore  to  keep  it  within  convenient  limits.  Mr.  Bryan 
would  not  have  won  the  logical  victory  he  won  at  Day- 
ton if  educated  people  had  not  been  caught  in  a  tangle 
of  ideas  which  made  it  seem  as  if  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  absolutism  of  the  majority  was  necessary  to  faith 
in  the  final  value  of  the  human  soul.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  rigorous  untangling  of  this  confusion  may  help 
to  arm  the  minority  for  a  more  effective  resistance  in 
the  future.  □ 


fHE  TROUBLE  WITH  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY 


y  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay 


he  following  letters  were 
ddressed  to  Henry  S.  Ran- 
all  of  New  York,  agricul- 
irist,  educator,  and  author 
f  a  biography  of  Thomas 
efferson.  Twenty  years  after 
lacaulay  wrote  them,  Ran- 
all's  widow  gave  permission 
>r  their  publication  in  Har- 
er's.  They  appeared  in  the 
ebruary  1877  issue  under 
le  title  "Lord  Macaulay  on 
merican  Institutions,"  and 
ere  followed  directly  by  a 
'salification  in  the  "Editor's 
asy  Chair,"  a  portion  of 
hich  appears  below. 


Holly  Lodge,  Kensington, 
January  18,  1857. 
Sir, — I  beg  you  to  accept 
y  thanks  for  your  letter  in- 
osing  the  autograph  of 
'ashington,  which  reached 
e  three  weeks  ago,  and  for 
e  History  of  the  State  of 
ew  York,  which  I  received 
e  day  before  yesterday. 
I  shall  look  forward  with 
riosity  to  the  appearance 
your  Life  of  Jefferson.  I 
n  not  say  that  he  is  one  of 
y  heroes;  but  it  is  very 
obable  that  you  may  con- 
ce  me  that  I  have  formed 
erroneous  estimate  of  his 
aracter. 

am  a  little  surprised  to 
irn  from  you  that  Ameri- 
ns  generally  consider  him 
a  foil  to  Washington,  as 
Arimanes  of  the  republic 
ntending  against  the  Oro- 
isdes.  There  can,  I  appre- 
nd,  be  no  doubt  that  your 
titutions  have,  during  the 
lole  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
y,  been  constantly  becom- 
more  Jeffersonian  and 
s  Washingtonian.  It  is  sure- 
strange  that,  while  this  pro- 
s  has  been  going  on,  Wash- 
;ton  should  have  been 
ilted  into  a  god,  and  Jef- 
son  degraded  into  a  de- 
>n. 

[f  there  were  any  chance 
my  living  to  write  the  his- 
y  of  your  Revolution,  I 
mid  eagerly  and  gratefully 
:ept  your  kind  offer  of  as- 
ance.  But  I  now  look  to 
accession  of  the  house  of 
nover  as  my  extreme  goal. 


With  repeated  thanks,  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your 
faithful  servant, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 


Holly  Lodge,  Kensington, 
London,  May  23,  1857. 

Dear  Sir, — The  four  vol- 
umes of  the  Colonial  History 
of  New  York  reached  me 
safely.  I  assure  you  that  I 
shall  value  them  highly.  They 
contain  much  to  interest  an 
English  as  well  as  an  Amer- 
ican reader.  Pray  accept  my 
thanks,  and  convey  them  to 
the  Regents  of  the  University. 

You  are  surprised  to  learn 
that  I  have  not  a  high  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  I 
am  surprised  at  your  surprise. 
I  am  certain  that  I  never 
wrote  a  line,  and  that  I  nev- 
er, in  Parliament,  in  conver- 
sation, or  even  on  the  hus- 
tings— a  place  where  it  is  the 
fashion  to  court  the  populace 
— uttered  a  word  indicating 
an  opinion  that  the  supreme 
authority  in  a  state  ought  to 
be  intrusted  to  the  majority 
of  citizens  told  by  the  head; 
in  other  words,  to  the  poor- 
est and  most  ignorant  part  of 
society.  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  institutions  purely 
democratic  must,  sooner  or 
later,  destroy  liberty  or  civ- 
ilization, or  both.  In  Europe, 
where  the  populace  is  dense, 
the  effect  of  such  institutions 
would  be  almost  instanta- 
neous. What  happened  lately 
in  France  is  an  example.  In 
1848  a  pure  democracy  was 
established  there.  During  a 
short  time  there  was  reason 
to  expect  a  general  spoliation, 
a  national  bankruptcy,  a  new 
partition  of  the  soil,  a  maxi- 
mum of  prices,  a  ruinous 
load  of  taxation  laid  on  the 
rich  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  poor  in  idleness. 
Such  a  system  would,  in 
twenty  years,  have  made 
France  as  poor  and  barbarous 
as  the  France  of  the  Carlo- 
vingians.  Happily  the  danger 
was  averted;  and  now  there 
is  a  despotism,  a  silent  tri- 
bune, an  enslaved  press.  Lib- 
erty is  gone,  but  civilization 


has  been  saved.  I  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt  that,  if  we  had 
a  purely  democratic  govern- 
ment here,  the  effect  would 
be  the  same.  Either  the  poor 
would  plunder  the  rich,  and 
civilization  would  perish,  or 
order  and  prosperity  would 
be  saved  by  a  strong  mili- 
tary government,  and  liberty 
would  perish.  You  may  think 
that  your  country  enjoys  an 
exemption  from  these  evils.  I 
will  frankly  own  to  you  that 
I  am  of  a  very  different  opin- 
ion. Your  fate  I  believe  to  be 
certain,  though  it  is  deferred 
by  a  physical  cause.  As  long 
as  you  have  a  boundless  ex- 
tent of  fertile  and  unoccupied 
land,  your  laboring  popula- 
tion will  be  far  more  at  ease 
than  the  laboring  population 
of  the  Old  World,  and,  while 
that  is  the  case,  the  Jeffer- 
son politics  may  continue  to 
exist  without  causing  any  fa- 
tal calamity.  But  the  time  will 
come  when  New  England 
will  be  as  thickly  peopled  as 
old  England.  Wages  will  be 
as  low,  and  will  fluctuate  as 
much  with  you  as  with  us. 
You  will  have  your  Manches- 
ter and  Birminghams,  and 
in  those  Manchesters  and  Bir- 
minghams hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  artisans  will  assured- 
ly be  sometimes  out  of  work. 
Then  your  institutions  will 
be  fairly  brought  to  the  test. 
Distress  every  where  makes 
the  laborer  mutinous  and  dis- 
contented, and  inclines  him 
to  listen  with  eagerness  to 
agitators  who  tell  him  that  it 
is  a  monstrous  iniquity  that 
one  man  should  have  a  mil- 
lion while  another  can  not 
get  a  full  meal.  In  bad  years 
there  is  plenty  of  grumbling 
here,  and  sometimes  a  little 
rioting.  But  it  matters  little. 
For  here  the  sufferers  are  not 
the  rulers.  The  supreme  pow- 
er is  in  the  hands  of  a  class, 
numerous  indeed,  but  select; 
of  an  educated  class;  of  a 
class  which  is,  and  knows  it- 
self to  be,  deeply  interested 
in  the  security  of  property 
and  the  maintenance  of  or- 
der. Accordingly,  the  malcon- 
tents are  firmly  yet  gently  re- 
strained. The  bad  time  is  got 


over  without  robbing  the 
wealthy  to  relieve  the  indi- 
gent. The  springs  of  national 
prosperity  soon  begin  to  flow 
again:  work  is  plentiful, 
wages  rise,  and  all  is  tran- 
quillity and  cheerfulness.  I 
have  seen  England  pass  three 
or  four  times  through  such 
critical  seasons  as  I  have  de- 
scribed. Through  such  sea- 
sons the  United  States  will 
have  to  pass  in  the  course  of 
the  next  century,  if  not  of 
this.  How  will  you  pass 
through  them?  I  heartily  wish 
you  a  good  deliverance.  But 
my  reason  and  my  wishes  are 
at  war,  and  I  can  not  help 
foreboding  the  worst.  It  is 
quite  plain  that  your  govern- 
ment will  never  be  able  to 
restrain  a  distressed  and  dis- 
contented majority.  For  with 
you  the  majority  is  the  gov- 
ernment, and  has  the  rich, 
who  are  always  a  minority, 
absolutely  at  its  mercy.  The 
day  will  come  when  in  the 
State  of  New  York  a  multi- 
tude of  people,  none  of  whom 
has  had  more  than  half  a 
breakfast,  or  expects  to  have 
more  than  half  a  dinner,  will 
choose  a  Legislature.  Is  it 
possible  to  doubt  what  sort  of 
a  Legislature  will  be  chosen? 
On  one  side  is  a  statesman 
preaching  patience,  respect 
for  vested  rights,  strict  ob- 
servance of  public  faith.  On 
the  other  is  a  demagogue 
ranting  about  the  tyranny  of 
capitalists  and  usurers,  and 
asking  why  any  body  should 
be  permitted  to  drink  Cham- 
pagne and  to  ride  in  a  car- 
riage while  thousands  of  hon- 
est folks  are  in  want  of 
necessaries.  Which  of  the  two 
candidates  is  likely  to  be  pre- 
ferred by  a  working-man  who 
hears  his  children  cry  for 
more  bread?  I  seriously  ap- 
prehend that  you  will,  in 
some  such  season  of  adver- 
sity as  I  have  described,  do 
things  which  will  prevent 
prosperity  from  returning; 
that  you  will  act  like  peo- 
ple who  should  in  a  year  of 
scarcity  devour  all  the  seed- 
corn,  and  thus  make  the  next 
a  year  not  of  scarcity,  but  of 
absolute  famine.  There  will 


be,  I  fear,  spoliation.  The 
spoliation  will  increase  the 
distress.  The  distress  will  pro- 
duce fresh  spoliation.  There 
is  nothing  to  stop  you.  Your 
Constitution  is  all  sail  and  no 
anchor.  As  I  said  before, 
when  a  society  has  entered  on 
this  downward  progress,  either 
civilization  or  liberty  must 
perish.  Either  some  Caesar  or 
Napoleon  will  seize  the  reins 
of  government  with  a  strong 
hand,  or  your  republic  will 
be  as  fearfully  plundered  and 
laid  waste  by  barbarians  in 
the  twentieth  century  as  the 
Roman  Empire  was  in  the 
fifth,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  Huns  and  Vandals 
who  ravaged  the  Roman  Em- 
pire came  from  without,  and 
that  your  Huns  and  Vandals 
will  have  been  engendered 
within  your  country  by  your 
own  institutions. 

Thinking  thus,  of  course  I 
can  not  reckon  Jefferson 
among  the  benefactors  of 
mankind.  I  readily  admit  that 
his  intentions  were  good  and 
his  abilities  considerable.  Odi- 
ous stories  have  been  circu- 
lated about  his  private  life; 
but  I  do  not  know  on  what 
evidence  those  stories  rest, 
and  I  think  it  probable  that 
they  are  false  or  monstrous- 
ly exaggerated.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  shall  derive  both 
pleasure  and  information 
from  your  account  of  him. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
dear  Sir,  your  faithful  ser- 
vant,        T.  B.  Macaulay. 


Holly  Lodge,  Kensington, 
October  9,  1858 

Sir,- — I  beg  you  to  accept 
my  thanks  for  your  volumes, 
which  have  just  reached  me, 
and  which,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  the  first  hasty  in- 
spection, will  prove  both  in- 
teresting and  instructive. 

Your  book  was  preceded 
by  a  letter,  for  which  I  have 
also  to  thank  you.  In  that 
letter  you  expressed,  without 
the  smallest  discourtesy,  a 
very  decided  dissent  from 
some  opinions  which  I  have 
long  held  firmly,  but  which 
I  should  never  have  obtruded 
on  you  except  at  your  own 
earnest  request,  and  which  I 


have  no  wish  to  defend 
against  your  objections.  If 
you  can  derive  any  comfort 
as  to  the  future  destinies  of 
your  country  from  your  con- 
viction that  a  benevolent  Cre- 
ator will  never  suffer  more 
human  beings  to  be  born  than 
can  live  in  plenty,  it  is  a  com- 
fort of  which  I  should  be  sor- 
ry to  deprive  you.  By  the 
same  process  of  reasoning 
one  may  arrive  at  many  very 
agreeable  conclusions,  such  as 
that  there  is  no  cholera,  no 
malaria,  no  yellow  fever,  no 
negro  slavery,  in  the  world. 
Unfortunately  for  me,  per- 
haps, I  learned  from  Lord 
Bacon  a  method  of  investi- 
gating truth  diametrically  op- 
posite to  that  which  you  ap- 
pear to  follow.  I  am  perfect- 
ly aware  of  the  immense 
progress  which  your  country 
has  made  and  is  making  in 
population  and  wealth.  I 
know  that  the  laborer  with 
you  has  large  wages,  abun- 
dant food,  and  the  means  of 
giving  some  education  to  his 
children.  But  I  see  no  reason 
for  attributing  these  things  to 
the  policy  of  Jefferson.  I  see 
no  reason  to  believe  that  your 
progress  would  have  been  less 
rapid,  that  your  laboring  peo- 
ple would  have  been  worse 
fed  or  clothed  or  taught,  if 
your  government  had  been 
conducted  on  the  principles 
of  Washington  and  Hamil- 
ton. Nay,  you  will,  I  am  sure, 
acknowledge  that  the  prog- 
ress which  you  are  now  mak- 
ing is  only  a  continuation  of 
the  progress  which  you  have 
been  making  ever  since  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  that  the  bless- 
ings which  you  now  enjoy 
were  enjoyed  by  your  fore- 
fathers who  were  loyal  sub- 
jects of  the  kings  of  England. 
The  contrast  between  the  la- 
borer of  New  York  and  the 
laborer  of  Europe  is  not 
stronger  now  than  it  was 
when  New  York  was  gov- 
erned by  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen commissioned  under 
the  English  great  seal.  And 
there  are  at  this  moment  de- 
pendencies of  the  English 
crown  in  which  all  the  phe- 
nomena which  you  attribute 
to  purely  democratical  insti- 
tutions may  be  seen  in  the 


highest  perfection.  The  col- 
ony of  Victoria,  in  Australia, 
was  planted  only  twenty 
years  ago.  The  population  is 
now,  I  suppose,  near  a  mil- 
lion. The  revenue  is  enor- 
mous. .  .  .  The  wages  of  labor 
are  higher  than  they  are 
even  with  you.  Immense  sums 
are  expended  on  education. 
And  this  is  a  province  gov- 
erned by  the  delegate  of  a 
hereditary  sovereign.  It  there- 
fore seems  to  me  quite  clear 
that  the  facts  which  you  cite 
to  prove  the  excellence  of 
purely  democratic  institutions 
ought  to  be  ascribed  not  to 
those  institutions,  but  to 
causes  which  operated  in 
America  long  before  your 
Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  which  are  still  operating 
in  many  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  You  will  perceive, 
therefore,  that  I  do  not  pro- 
pose, as  you  thought,  to  sac- 
rifice the  interests  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  to  those  of 
remote  generations.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  absurd  in  a  nation 
to  part  with  institutions  to 
which  it  is  indebted  for  im- 
mense present  prosperity 
from  an  apprehension  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  century, 
those  institutions  may  be 
found  to  produce  mischief. 
But  I  do  not  admit  that  the 
prosperity  which  your  coun- 
try enjoys  arises  from  those 
parts  of  your  polity  which 
may  be  called,  in  an  especial 
manner,  Jeffersonian  .... 

With  repeated  thanks  for 
your  present,  I  have  the  hon- 
or to  be,  Sir,  your  faithful 
servant,  Macaulay. 


Holly  Lodge,  Kensington, 
January  8,  1859. 

Sir, — I  owe  you  many 
thanks  for  the  amusement 
and  information  which  I 
have  derived  from  your  Life 
of  Jefferson;  and  I  am  much 
more  inclined  to  pay  that 
debt  than  to  trouble  you  with 
criticism  and  controversy.  In 
truth,  the  work  of  criticism 
and  controversy  would  be  in- 
terminable. 

I  did  not  know,  till  I  read 
your  book,  that  the  odious 
imputations  which  have  of- 
ten been  thrown  on  Jeffer- 


son's private  character  orig- 
inated with  that  vile  fellow 
Callender.  In  the  absence  of 
evidence  I  supposed  them,  as 
I  told  you,  to  be  either  wholly 
false  or  grossly  exaggerated; 
and  I  certainly  shall  not  be 
more  disposed  to  believe  them 
because  they  rest  on  Calen- 
der's authority. 

I  again  beg  you  to  accept 
my  thanks  for  much  pleasure 
and  much  instruction,  and  be- 
lieve me,  Your  faithful  ser- 
vant, Macaulay. 


FROM  THE  "EDITOR'S 
EASY  CHAIR" 

The  letters  of  Lord  Mac- 
aulay which  are  published  in 
this  number  of  the  Magazine 
are    exceedingly  interesting 
and  very  characteristic.  Many  j 
years  ago,   in   his  pleasant 
home  at  Cortland,  in  New 
York,  Mr.  Randall  read  them 
to  the  Easy  Chair,  and  com- 
mented upon  them  with  the 
warmth  of  a  sincere  and  half-  j 
disdainful  American.  It  was  in; 
the  days  when  sincere  and  dis- 
dainful Americans  were  in- 
clined to  believe  that  we  were! 
the  chosen  people,  and  that 
the  Divine  hand  would  enable 
us  to  pass  dry-shod  through 
the  sea.  Nothing,  indeed,  could 
be    imagined   more  antago- 
nistic to  all  Macaulay's  con- 
victions and  prejudices  than 
a  thorough  Jeffersonian.  First 
and  last  and  always  Macau- 
lay was  a  British  Whig.  Hi; 
political  opinions  were  formec 
in  the  still  lingering  shade  o 
the  French  Revolution,  whicl 
effectually  terrorized  the  ed 
ucated  class  in  England.  Thi 
people   and  the  mob  wer 
synonymous,    in   the   Whi;  ' 
view,  and  a  popular  govern  f 
ment  was  a  more  or  less  ame 
liorated  rule  of  the  Convec 
tion,  which  might  any  da  i 
become    a   bloody  triumv 
rate.  The  key  of  these  letter 
of  Macaulay  is  invincible  di; 
trust  of  the  great  masses  c  * 
men.  It  is  the  general  feelin  * 
of  conservatism  every  when 
and  as  the  plain  tendency  c 
political  progress  is  to  rei  f 
the    government    upon  tt 
popular    will,  conservatisi 
anticipates    anarchy  and 
universal  lapse  into  chaos.  . 


LAST  COURTESIES 

A  story  by  Ella  Leffland 


Lillian,  you're  too  polite,"  Vladimir 
kept  telling  her. 
She  did  not  think  so.  Perhaps  she 
was  not  one  to  return  shoves  in  the 
bus  line,  but  she  did  fire  off  censorious  glares; 
and,  true,  she  never  yelled  at  the  paper  boy 
who  daily  flung  her  Chronicle  to  a  rain-soaked 
fate,  but  she  did  beckon  him  to  her  door  and 
remind  him  of  his  responsibilities.  If  she  was 
always  the  last  to  board  the  bus,  if  she  con- 
tinued to  dry  out  the  paper  on  the  stove,  that 
was  the  price  she  must  pay  for  observing  the 
minimal  courtesy  the  world  owed  itself  if  it 
was  not  to  go  under.  Civilized  she  was.  Exces- 
sively polite,  no. 

In  any  case,  even  if  she  had  wanted  to,  she 
could  not  change  at  this  stage  of  life.  Nor  had 
Aunt  Bedelia  ever  changed  in  any  manner. 
Not  that  she  really  compared  herself  to  her 
phenomenal  aunt,  who,  when  she  had  died 
four  months  ago  at  the  age  of  ninety-one, 
was  still  a  captivating  woman;  no  faded  great 
beauty  (the  family  ran  to  horse  faces),  but 
elegant,  serenely  vivid.  Any  other  old  lady 
who  dressed  herself  in  long  gowns  circa  1910 
would  have  appeared  a  mere  oddity;  but  un- 
der Bedelia's  antiquated  hairdo  sat  a  brain; 
in  her  gnarled,  almond-scented  fingers  lay  di- 
rection. She  spoke  of  Bach,  of  the  Russian 
I  novelists,  of  her  garden  and  the  consolations 
I  of  nature;  never  of  her  arthritis,  the  fallen 
I  ranks  of  her  friends,  or  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  neighborhood,  which  now  featured  motor- 
cycles roaring  alongside  tin  cans  and  black- 
ened banana  peels.  At  rare  moments  a  sigh 
jescaped  her  lips,  but  who  knew  if  it  was  for 
[her  crippled  fingers  ( she  had  been  a  consum- 
Imate  pianist )    or  a   repercussion   from  the 
[street?  It  was  bad  form,  ungallant,  to  put  too 
[fine  a  point  on  life's  discomfitures. 

Since  Bedelia's  death  the  flat  was  lonely; 
flonely  yet  no  longer  private,  since  a  supremely 
inetic  young  woman,  herself  a  music  lover, 
lad  moved  in  upstairs.  With  no  one  to  talk 
to,  with  thuds  and  acid  rock  resounding  from 
ibove,  Lillian  drifted  (too  often,  she  knew) 
jjinto  the  past,  fingering  its  high  points.  The 
lay,  for  instance,  that  Vladimir  had  entered 
their  lives  by  way  of  the  Steinway  grand 
( great  gleaming  relic  of  better  times)  which 
ie  came  to  tune.  He  had  burst  in,  dressed  not 


in  a  customary  suit  but  in  garage  mechanic  s 
overalls  and  rubber  thong  sandals,  a  short 
square  man  with  the  large  disheveled  head  of 
a  furious  gnome,  who  embellished  his  labors 
with  glorious  run-throughs  of  Bach  and  Scar- 
latti, but  whose  speech,  though  a  dark  bog 
of  Slavic  intonations,  was  distinctly,  undeni- 
ably obscene.  Aunt  Bedelia  promptly  invited 
him  to  dinner  the  following  week.  Lillian 
stood  astonished,  but  reminded  herself  that 
her  aunt  was  a  sheltered  soul  unfamiliar  with 
scabrous  language,  whereas  she,  Lillian,  lived 
more  in  the  great  world,  riding  the  bus  every 
day  to  the  Opera  House,  where  she  held  the 
position  of  switchboard  operator  (Italian  and 
German  required).  The  following  morning  at 
work,  in  fact,  she  inquired  about  Vladimir. 

Several  people  there  knew  of  him.  A  White 
Russian,  he  had  fled  to  Prague  with  his  parents 
in  1917,  then  fled  again  twenty  years  later, 
eventually  settling  in  San  Francisco,  where 
he  quickly  earned  the  reputation  of  an  excel- 
lent craftsman  and  a  violent  crackpot.  He 
abused  clients  who  had  no  knowledge  of  their 
pianos'  intestines,  and  had  once  been  taken 
to  court  by  an  acquaintance  whom  he  had 
knocked  down  during  a  conversation  about 
Wagner.  He  wrote  scorching  letters  of  general 
advice  to  the  newspapers;  with  arms  like  a 
windmill  he  confronted  mothers  who  allowed 
their  children  to  drop  potato  chips  on  the  side- 
walk; he  kept  a  bucket  of  accumulated  urine 
to  throw  on  dog-walkers  who  were  unwary 
enough  to  linger  with  their  squatting  beasts 
beneath  his  window.  He  had  been  institution- 
alized several  times. 

That  night  Lillian  informed  her  aunt  that 
Vladimir  was  brilliant  but  unsound. 

The  old  woman  raised  an  eyebrow  at  this. 

"For  instance,"  Lillian  pursued,  "he  is  ac- 
tually known  to  have  struck  someone  down." 

"Why?"  Her  aunt's  voice  was  clear  and 
melodious,  with  a  faint  ring  of  iron. 

"It  was  during  a  conversation  about  Wag- 
ner. Apparently  he  disapproves  of  Wagner." 

Her  aunt  gave  a  nod  of  endorsement. 

"The  man  has  even  had  himself  committed, 
aunt.  Several  times,  when  he  felt  he  was  get- 
ting out  of  hand." 

The  old  woman  pondered  this.  "It  shows 
foresight,"  she  said  at  length,  "and  a  ser 


» 

in  San  Francisco., 
She  is  the  author  of 
two  novels,  Mrs. 
Munck  and  Love 
out  of  Season. 


From  Victorian  Photographs  of  Famous  Men  and  Fair  Women  Camenn' 
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of  social  responsibility." 

Lillian  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  she 
pointed  out:  "He  said  unspeakable  things 
here." 

"They  are  mutually  exclusive  terms." 

"Let  us  call  them  obscenities,  then.  You 
may  not  have  caught  them." 

The  old  woman  rose  from  her  chair  and 
arranged  the  long  skirt  of  her  dove-gray  en- 
semble, "Lillian,  one  must  know  when  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear." 

"I  am  apparently  not  in  the  know,"  Lillian 
said  dryly. 

"Perhaps  it  is  an  instinct."  And  suddenly 
she  gave  her  unique  smile,  which  was  quite 
yellow   (for  she  retained  her  own  ancient 
teeth)  but  completely  beguiling,  and  added: 
Tn  any  case,  he  is  of  my  own  generation, 
Lillian.  That  counts  for  a  great  deal." 
"He  can't  be  more  than  sixty,  aunt." 
"It  is  close  enough.  Anyway,  he  is  quite 
wrinkled.  Also,  he  is  a  man  of  integrity." 
"How  can  you  possibly  know  that?" 
"It  is  my  instinct."  And  gently  touching 
[her  niece's  cheek,  she  said  goodnight  and  went 
I  to  her  room,  which  peacefully  overlooked  the 
I  back  garden,  away  from  the  street  noises. 

Undressing  in  her  own  smaller  room,  Lillian 
(reflected,  not  for  the  first  time,  that  though 
it  was  Bedelia  who  had  remained  unwed — 
Lillian  herself  having  been  married  and  wid- 
jowed  during  the  war — it  was  she,  Lillian, 
rho  felt  more  the  old  maid,  who  seemed  more 
lated,  in  a  stale,  fusty  way,  with  her  tight 
^950s  hairdo,  her  plain  wool  suits  and  prac- 
tical support  stockings  .  .  .  but  then,  she  led  a 
practical  life  ...  it  was  she  who  was  trampled 
in  the  bus  queue  and  who  sat  down  to  a  hectic 
[switchboard,  who  swept  the  increasingly  filthy 
sidewalk  and  dealt  with  the  sullen  butcher 
tnd  careless  paper  boy — or  tried  to  ...  it 
heemed  she  was  a  middlewoman,  a  hybrid, 
|oo  worldly  to  partake  of  aunt's  immense 
calm,  too  seclusive  to  sharpen  herself  on  the 
changing  ways  .  .  .  aunt  had  sealed  herself  off 
|n  a  lofty,  gracious  world;  she  lived  for  it,  she 
Ivould  have  died  for  it  if  it  came  to  that .  .  . 
mt  what  could  she,  Lillian,  die  for?  .  .  .  she 
it  in  nowhere,  she  thought,  climbing  into  bed, 
|md  thirty  years  from  now  she  would  not  have 
ged  into  the  rare  creature  aunt  was — last 
lurvivor  of  a  fair,  legendary  breed,  her  own 
.rimped  hairdo  as  original  as  the  Edwardian 
>ouf,  her  boxy  suits  as  awesome  as  the  floor- 
keeping  gowns — no,  she  would  just  be  a  pe- 
iuliar  old  leftover  in  a  room  somewhere.  For 
unt  was  grande  dame,  bluestocking,  and  vir- 
|in  in  one,  and  they  didn't  make  that  kind 
lymore;  they  didn't  make  those  eyes  any- 
more, large,  hooded,  a  deep  glowing  violet. 


It  was  a  hue  that  had  passed.  .  .  .  And  she 
closed  her  own  eyes,  of  candid,  serviceable 
gray,  said  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  prepared 
to  act  as  buffer  between  her  elite  relative  and 
the  foul-mouthed  old  refugee. 


Aunt  bedelia  prepared  the  dinner 
herself,  taking  great  pains;  then  she 
creaked  into  her  wet  garden  with 
an  umbrella  and  picked  her  finest 
blooms  for  a  centerpiece;  and  finally,  over  the 
knobbed,  arthritic  joint  of  her  ring  finger,  she 
twisted  a  magnificent  amethyst  usually  re- 
served for  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Bach's  birth- 
day. These  touches  Lillian  expected  to  be  lost 
on  their  wilc-eyed  guest,  but  Vladimir  kissed 
the  festive  hand  with  a  cavalier  click  of  his 
sandals,  acknowledged  the  flowers  with  a  noisy 
inhalation  of  his  large,  hairy  nostrils,  and  ate 
his  food  with  admirable  if  strained  refinement. 
During  coffee  he  capsized  his  cup,  but  this 
was  only  because  he  and  Bedelia  were  flying 
from  Bavarian  spas  and  Italian  sea  resorts  to 
music  theory,  Turgenev,  and  God  knew  what 
else — Lillian  could  hardly  follow — and  then, 
urged  by  aunt,  he  jumped  from  the  table, 
rolled  up  the  sleeves  of  his  overalls,  and  flung 
himself  into  Bach,  while  aunt,  her  fingers 
stiffly  moving  up  and  down  on  her  knee,  threw 
back  her  head  and  entered  some  region  of 
flawless  joy.  At  eleven  o'clock  Vladimir  wres- 
tled into  his  red  lumber  jacket,  expressed  his 
delight  with  the  evening,  and  slapped  down 
the  steps  to  his  infirm  1938  Buick.  Not  one 
vulgar  word  had  escaped  his  lips. 

Nor  in  the  seven  following  years  of  his 
friendship  with  Bedelia  was  this  precedent 
ever  broken.  Even  the  night  when  some  drunk 
sent  an  empty  pint  of  muscatel  crashing 
through  the  window,  Vladimir's  respect  for  his 
hostess  was  so  great  that  all  scurrility  was 
plucked  from  his  wrath.  However,  when  he 
and  Lillian  happened  to  be  alone  together  he 
slipped  right  back  into  the  belching,  offensive 
mannerisms  for  which  he  was  known.  She  did 
not  mention  this  to  her  aunt,  who  cherished 
the  idea  that  he  was  very  fond  of  Lillian. 

"You  know  how  he  detests  opera,"  the  old 
lady  would  assure  her,  "and  yet  he  has  never 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  you  work  at  the  Opera 
House  and  hold  the  form  in  esteem." 

"A  magnanimous  gesture,"  Lillian  said, 
smiling. 

"For  Vladimir,  yes." 

And  after  a  moment's  thought,  Lillian  had 
to  agree.  Her  aunt  apparently  understood 
Vladimir  perfectly,  and  he  her.  She  wondered 
if  this  insight  was  due  to  their  shared  social 
origins,  their  bond  of  elevated  interests,  o. 


i4The  couple 
thrived,  some- 
times sitting  up 
till  midnight 
with  their 
sherry  and 
sheet  music, 
sometimes 
motoring  into 
the  countryside 
and  then  wind- 
ing homeward 
along  the  dark- 
ening sea." 
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Ella  Leffland  more  baroque  twinhood  of  eccentricity. 

  .  Whatever  it  was,  the  couple  thrived,  some- 

L,Ao  1  times  sitting  up  till  midnight  with  their  sherry 
COURTESIES  and  sheet  music,  sometimes,  when  the  Buick 
was  well,  motoring  (Bedelia's  term)  into  the 
countryside  and  then  winding  homeward  along 
the  darkening  sea,  in  a  union  of  perfect 
silence,  as  the  old  lady  put  it. 

Bedelia  died  suddenly,  with  aplomb,  under 
Toscanini's  direction.  Beethoven's  Ninth  was 
on  the  phonograph;  the  chorus  had  just  scaled 
the  great  peak  before  its  heart-bursting  cas- 
cade into  the  finale;  aunt  threw  her  head 
back  to  savor  the  moment,  and  was  gone. 

The  next  morning  Lillian  called  Vladimir. 
He  shrieked,  he  wept,  he  banged  the  receiver 
on  the  table;  and  for  ten  days,  helpless  and 
broken,  he  spent  every  evening  at  the  home 
of  his  departed  love  while  Lillian,  herself 
desolated,  tried  to  soothe  him.  She  felt  cer- 
tain he  would  never  regain  the  strength  to 
insult  his  clients  again,  much  less  strike  any- 
one to  the  ground,  but  gradually  he  mended, 
and  the  coarseness,  the  irascibility  flooded 
back,  much  worse  than  in  the  past. 

For  Bedelia's  sake — of  that  Lillian  was 
sure — he  forced  himself  to  take  an  interest 
in  her  welfare,  which  he  would  express  in 
eruptions  of  advice  whenever  he  telephoned. 
"You  want  to  lead  a  decent  life,  Lillian,  you 
give  them  hell!  They  sell  you  a  bad  cut  of 
meat,  throw  it  in  the  butcher's  face!  You  get 
shortchanged,  make  a  stink!  You're  too  soft! 
Give  them  the  finger,  Lillian!" 

"Yes,  of  course,"  she  would  murmur. 

"For  your  aunt  I  was  a  gentleman,  but  now 
she's  gone,  who  appreciates?  A  gentleman  is 
a  fool,  a  gentleman's  balls  are  cut  off!  I  know 
how  to  take  care  of  myself,  I  am  in  an  ar- 
mored tank!  And  you  should  be  too.  Or  find 
a  protector.  Get  married!" 

"Pardon?"  she  asked. 

"Marry!" 

"I  have  no  desire  to  marry,  Vladimir." 

"Desire!  Desire!  It's  a  world  for  your  de- 
sires? Think  of  your  scalp!  You  need  a  pro- 
tector, now  Bedelia's  gone!" 

"Aunt  was  not  my  protector,"  she  said 
patiently. 

"Of  course  she  was!  And  mine  too!" 

Lillian  shifted  her  weight  from  one  foot  to 
the  other  and  hoped  he  would  soon  run  down. 

"You  want  to  get  off  the  phone,  don't  you? 
Why  don't  you  say,  Vladimir  get  the  shit  off 
the  phone,  I'm  busy!  Don't  be  a  doormat! 
Practice  on  me  or  you'll  come  to  grief!  What 
about  that  sow  upstairs,  have  you  given  her 
hell  yet?  No,  no,  of  course  not!  Jesus  bleed- 
ing Christ,  I  give  up!"  And  he  slammed  the 
receiver  down. 
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Lillian  HAD  in  fact  complained.  Al- 
lowing her  new  neighbor  time  to  set- 
tle in,  she  had  at  first  endured — 
through  apparently  rugless  floor- 
boards— the  girl's  music,  her  door  slams,  her 
crashing  footfall  which  was  a  strange  combi- 
nation of  scurry  and  thud,  her  deep  hollow 
brays  of  laughter  and  shrieks  of  "You're  Ad- 
ding!" and  "Fantastic!" — all  this  usually  ac- 
companied by  a  masculine  voice  and  tread 
(varying  from  night  to  night,  Lillian  could 
not  help  but  notice)  until  finally,  in  the  small 
hours,  directly  above  Bedelia's  room,  where 
Lillian  now  slept,  ears  stuffed  with  cotton, 
the  night  was  crowned  by  a  wild  creaking  of 
bedsprings  and  the  racketing  of  the  head- 
board against  the  wall.  At  last,  chancing  to 
meet  her  tormentor  on  the  front  steps  (she 
was  not  the  Amazon  her  noise  indicated,  but 
a  small,  thin  creature  nervously  chewing  gum 
with  staccato  snaps),  Lillian  decided  to  speak; 
but  before  she  could,  the  girl  cried:  "Hi!  I'm 
Jody — from  upstairs?"  with  a  quick,  radiant 
smile  that  heartened  the  older  woman  in  a 
way  that  the  hair  and  hemline  did  not.  Clad 
in  a  tiny,  childish  dress  that  barely  reached 
her  hip  sockets,  she  might  have  been  a  pre- 
maturely worn  twenty  or  an  adolescent  thirty 
— dark  circles  hung  beneath  the  eyes  and  a 
deep  line  was  etched  between  them,  but  the 
mouth  was  babyish,  sweet,  and  the  cheeks  a 
glowing  pink  against  the  unfortunate  mane 
of  brassy  hair,  dark  along  its  uneven  part. 

Having  responded  with  her  own  name  (the 
formal  first  and  last)  Lillian  paused  a  cour- 
teous moment,  then  began:  "I'm  glad  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  meeting  you;  I've  lived 
in  this  flat  for  twenty-four  years,  you  see  .  .  ." 
But  the  eyes  opposite,  heavily  outlined  with 
blue  pencil,  were  already  wandering  under 
this  gratuitous  information.  Brevity  was  clear- 
ly the  password.  "The  point  is" — restoring 
attention — "I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
turned  down  your  music  after  ten  P.M.  There 
is  a  ruling." 

"It  bugs  you?"  the  girl  asked,  beginning 
to  dig  turbulently  through  a  fringed  bag,  her 
gum  snaps  accelerating  with  the  search. 

"Well,  it's  an  old  building,  and  of  course 
if  you  don't  have  carpets  .  .  ."  She  waited  to 
be  corroborated  in  this  assumption,  but  now 
the  girl  pulled  out  her  house  key  with  fingers 
whose  nails,  bitten  to  the  quick,  were  painted 
jet  black.  Fascinated,  Lillian  tried  not  to 
stare.  "Not  to  worry,"  the  girl  assured  her 
with  the  brief,  brilliant  smile,  plunging  the 
key  into  the  door  and  bounding  inside,  "I'D 
cool  it." 

"There's  something  else,  I'm  afraid.  When 
that  door  is  slammed — " 
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But  the  finely  arched  brows  rose  with  pre- 
occupation; the  phone  was  ringing  down 
from  the  top  of  the  stairs.  "I  dig,  I  dig.  Look, 
hon,  my  phone's  ringing."  And  closing  the 
door  softly,  she  thundered  up  the  stairs. 

After  that  the  phonograph  was  lowered  a 
little  before  midnight,  but  nothing  else 
was  changed.  Lillian  finally  called  the  land- 
lord, a  paunchy,  sweating  man  whom  she  rare- 
ly saw,  and  though  she  subsequently  observed 
him  disappearing  into  his  unruly  tenant's  flat 
several  evenings  a  week,  the  visits  were  ap- 
parently useless.  And  every  time  she  met  the 
girl,  she  was  greeted  with  an  insufferable  "Hi! 
Have  a  nice  day!" 

Unfortunately,  Lillian  had  shared  some  of 
her  vexation  with  Vladimir,  and  whenever  he 
dropped  by — less  to  see  her,  she  knew,  than 
to  replenish  his  memories  of  Bedelia — his 
wrath  grew  terrible  under  the  commotion.  On 
his  last  visit  his  behavior  had  frightened  her. 
"Shut  up!"  he  had  screamed,  shaking  his  fist 
at  the  ceiling.  "Shut  up,  bitch!  Whore!" 

"Vladimir,  please — this  language,  just  be- 
cause Bedelia's  not  here." 

"Ah,  Bedelia,  Bedelia,"  he  groaned. 

"She  wouldn't  have  tolerated  it." 

"She  wouldn't  have  tolerated  t)iat\  Hear 
the  laugh — hee  haw,  hee  haw!  Braying  ass! 
Bedelia  would  have  pulverized  her  with  a 
glance!  None  of  this  farting  around  you  go 
in  for!"  His  large  head  had  suffused  with 
red,  his  hands  were  shaking  at  his  sides.  "Your 
aunt  was  a  genius  at  judging  people — they 
should  have  lined  up  the  whole  fucking  rot- 
ten city  for  her  to  judge!" 

"It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  always  ap- 
pointed yourself  as  judge,"  Lillian  said,  forc- 
ing a  smile. 

"Yah,  but  Vladimir  is  demented,  you  don't 
forget?  He  has  it  down  in  black  and  white! 
Ah,  you  think  I'm  unique,  Lillian,  but  I  am 
one  of  the  many!  I  am  in  the  swim!"  He 
came  over  to  her  side  and  put  his  flushed 
head  close,  his  small  intense  eyes  piercing 
hers. 

"You  read  yesterday  about  the  girl  they 
found  in  an  alley  not  far  from  here,  cut  to 
small  bits?  Slash!  Rip!  Finito!  And  you  ask 
why?  Because  the  world,  it  is  demented!  A 
murder  of  such  blood  not  even  in  the  head- 
lines and  you  ask  why?  Because  it  is  com- 
monplace! Who  walks  safe  on  his  own  street? 
It  is  why  you  need  a  husband!" 

Lillian  dropped  her  eyes,  wondering  for  an 
embarrassed  moment  if  Vladimir  of  all  peo- 
ple could  possibly  be  hinting  at  a  marital 
alliance.  Suddenly  silent,  he  pulled  a  wadded 
handkerchief  from  his  pocket  with  trembling 
fingers  and  wiped  his  brow.  He  flicked  her  a 


suspicious  glance.  "Don't  look  so  coy.  I'm 
not  in  the  running.  I  loathe  women — sticky! 
Full  of  rubbishy  talk!"  And  once  more  he 
threw  his  head  back  and  began  bellowing  ob- 
scenities at  the  ceiling. 

"It's  too  much,  Vladimir — please!  You're 
not  yourself!" 

"1  am  myself!" 

"Well  then,  I'm  not.  I'm  tired,  I  have  a 
splitting  headache — " 

"You  want  me  to  go!  Be  rude,  good!  ] 
have  better  things  to  do  anyway!"  And  his 
face  still  aflame,  he  struggled  into  his  lumber 
jacket  and  flung  out  the  door. 


THAT  NIGHT  HER  SLEEP  was  not  Onl\ 
disturbed  by  the  noise,  but  by  he) 
worry  over  the  violence  of  Vladimir'  ! 
emotions.  At  work  the  next  day  sh< 
reluctantly  inquired  about  her  friend,  whosij 
antics  were  usually  circulated  around  the  staf 
but  seldom  reached  her  cubicle.  For  the  firs 
time  in  years,  she  learned,  the  weird  littl< 
Russian  had  gone  right  over  the  edge,  flap 
ping  newspapers  in  strangers'  faces  and  rant 
ing  about  the  end  of  civilization;  stormin, 
out  on  tuning  jobs  and  leaving  his  tools  be 
hind,  then  furiously  accusing  his  clients  o 
stealing  them.  The  opinion  was  that  if  he  di| 
not  commit  himself  soon,  someone  else  woul 
do  it  for  him. 

On  the  clamorous  bus  home  that  nigh" 
shoved  as  usual  into  the  rear,  Lillian  felt  a: 
overwhelming  need  for  Bedelia,  for  the  soun 
of  that  clear,  well-modulated  voice  that  ha 
always  set  the  world  to  rights.  But  she  opene 
her  door  on  silence.  She  removed  her  rail 
coat  and  sat  down  in  the  living  room  with  th 
damp  newspaper.  People  at  work  told  her  sh 
should  buy  a  television  set — such  a  good  con 
panion  when  you  lived  alone — but  she  ha 
too  long  scorned  that  philistine  invention  1 
change  now.  For  that  matter,  she  seldo) 
turned  on  the  radio,  and  even  the  newspap< 
— she  ran  her  eyes  over  the  soggy  turmc 
of  the  front  page — even  the  newspaper  di 
tressed  her.  Vladimir  was  extreme,  but  he  wi 
right:  everything  was  coming  apart.  Sittir 
there,  she  thought  she  could  hear  the  world 

madness  its  rudeness,  its  litter,  its  mu 

ders — beat  against  the  house  with  the  rai) 
And  suddenly  she  closed  her  eyes  under  { 
intolerable   longing   for   the    past:    for  t) 
peaceful  years  she  had  spent  in  these  roor 
with  Bedelia;  and  before  that,  for  the  face 
her  young  husband,  thirty  years  gone  noi 
and  for  even  earlier  days  .  .  .  odd,  but  it  ne  ' 
er  seemed  to  rain  in  her  youth,  the  grei 
campus  filled  the  air  with  dizzying  sweetne: 
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e  remembered  running  across  the  lawns  for 

0  reason  but  that  she  was  twenty  and  the 
un  would  shine  forever.  .  .  . 

She  gave  way  to  two  large  tears.  Shaken, 
let  somehow  consoled,  and  at  the  same  time 
ishamed  of  her  self-indulgence,  she  went  into 

1  e  kitchen  to  make  dinner.  But  as  she  cooked 
er  chop  she  knew  that  even  this  small  meas- 
ire  of  comfort  would  be  destroyed  as  soon 
is  her  neighbor  came  banging  through  the 

oor.  Already  her  neck  was  tightening  against 
e  sound. 

But  there  was  no  noise  at  all  that  night, 
itot  until  one  a.m.  when  the  steady  ring  of 
he  telephone  pulled  her  groggily  from  bed. 

"Listen,   you'll   kill   me — it's   Jody,  I'm 
cross  the  bay,  and  I  just  flashed  on  maybe 
left  the  stove  burners  going." 
"Who?"  Lillian  said,  rubbing  her  eyes, 
Jody?  How  did  you  get  my  number?" 

"The  phone  book,  why?  Listen,  the  whole 
ump  could  catch  fire,  be  a  doll  and  check 
out?  The  back  door's  unlocked." 
Lillian  felt  a  strange  little  rush  of  grati- 
de — that  her  name,  given  to  such  seem- 
gly  indifferent  ears  on  the  steps  that  day, 
d  been  remembered.  Then  the  feeling  was 
placed  by  anger;  but  before  she  could  speak, 
e  girl  said,  "Listen,  hon,  thanks  a  million," 
d  hung  up. 
Clutching  her  raincoat  around  her  shoul- 
fers,  beaming  a  flashlight  before  her,  Lillian 
^rvously  climbed  the  dark  back  stairs  to  her 
sighbor's  door  and  let  herself  into  the  kitch- 
n.  Turning  on  the  light,  she  stood  aghast  at 
jhat  she  saw:  not  flames  licking  the  wall,  for 
e  burners  were  off,  but  grimed  linoleum, 
illed  garbage,  a  sink  of  stagnant  water.  On 
e  puddled  table,  decorated  with  a  jar  of 
ackened,  long-dead  daisies,  sat  a  greasy 
rtable  television  set  and  a  pile  of  dirty 
indry  in  a  litter  of  cigarette  butts,  sodden 
eces  of  paper,  and  the  congealed  remains 
i  spare  ribs.  Hesitating,  ashamed  of  her 
oopiness,  she  peered  down  at  the  pieces  of 
tiper:  bills  from  department  stores,  includ- 
g  Saks  and  Magnin's;  scattered  food  stamps; 
ndwritten  notes  on  binder  paper,  one  of 
,iich  read  "Jamie  hony  theres  a  piza  in  the 
3zzer  I  love  U" — then  several  big  hearts — 
ody."  A  long  brown  bug — a  cockroach? — 
is  crawling  across  the  note,  and  now  she 
ticed  another  one  climbing  over  a  spare 
).  As  she  stood  cringing,  she  heard  rain 
wing  through  an  open  window  somewhere, 
hing  a  shade  into  frenzies.  Going  to  the 
droom  door,  which  stood  ajar,  she  beamed 
flashlight  in  and  switched  on  the  light, 
der  the  window  a  large  puddle  was  form- 
on  the  floor,  which  was  rugless  as  she 


had  suspected,  though  half  carpeted  by  strewn 
clothes.  The  room  was  furnished  only  with  a 
bed  whose  convulsed,  mummy-brown  sheets 
put  her  in  mind  of  a  pesthouse,  and  a  deluxe 
television  set  in  a  rosewood  cabinet;  but  the 
built-in  bookcase  was  well  stocked,  and,  hav- 
ing shut  the  window,  she  ran  her  eyes  over 
the  spines,  curious.  Many  were  cheap  paper- 
back thrillers,  but  there  was  an  abundance 
of  great  authors:  Dostoevsky,  Dickens,  Bal- 
zac, Melville.  It  was  odd,  she  puzzled,  that 
the  girl  had  this  taste  in  literature,  yet  could 
not  spell  the  simplest  word  and  had  never 
heard  of  a  comma.  As  she  turned  away,  her 
eardrums  were  shattered  by  her  own  scream. 
A  man  stood  in  the  doorway. 


Jamie,  Jody, 
the  kinds  of 
names  you 
would  give  pet 
rabbits.  Where 
were  the  solid, 
straightforward 
names  of 
yesteryear— 
the  Georges  and 
Harolds,  the 
Dorothys  and 
Margarets?" 


A BOY,  actually,  she  realized 
through  her  fright;  one  of  Jody's 
more  outstanding  visitors,  always 
dressed  in  one  of  those  Mexican 
shawl  affairs  and  a  battered  derby  hat,  from 
under  which  butter-yellow  locks  flowed  in 
profusion,  everything  at  the  moment  drip- 
ping with  rain.  More  embarrassed  now  than 
frightened — she  had  never  screamed  in  her 
life,  or  stood  before  a  stranger  in  her  night- 
gown, and  neither  had  Bedelia — she  began 
pulsating  with  dignity.  "I  didn't  hear  any- 
one come  up  the  stairs,"  she  indicted  him. 

"Little  cat  feet,  man,"  he  said  with  a  cav- 
ernous yawn,  "Where's  Jody?  Who're  you?" 

She  explained  her  presence,  pulling  the 
raincoat  more  firmly  together  across  her  bos- 
om, but  unable  to  do  anything  about  the  ex- 
panse of  flowered  flannel  below. 

"Jody,  she'd  forget  her  ass  if  it  wasn't 
screwed  on,"  the  boy  said  with  a  second 
yawn.  His  eyes  were  watery  and  red,  and 
his  nose  ran.  "If  you'll  excuse  me,"  she  said, 
going  past  him.  He  followed  her  back  into 
the  kitchen  and  suddenly,  with  a  hostlike 
warmth  that  greatly  surprised  her,  he  asked, 
"You  want  some  coffee?" 

She  declined,  saying  that  she  must  be  go- 
ing. 

At  this  he  heaved  a  deep,  disappointed 
sigh,  which  again  surprised  her,  and  sank  like 
an  invalid  into  a  chair.  He  was  a  slight  youth 
with  neat  little  features  crowded  into  the  cen- 
ter of  his  face,  giving  him,  despite  his  woe- 
begone expression,  a  pert,  fledgling  look.  In 
Lillian's  day  he  would  have  been  called  a 
"pretty  boy."  He  would  not  have  been  her 
type  at  all;  she  had  always  preferred  the  lean 
profile. 

"My  name's  Jamie,"  he  announced  sud- 
denly, with  a  childlike  spontaneity  beneath 
the  film  of  languor;  and  he  proffered  his 
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Gingerly,  she  shook  the  cold  small  fingers. 
"Hey,  really,"  he  entreated,  "Stay  and  rap 
awhile." 
"Rap?" 

"Talk,  man.  Talk  to  me."  And  he  looked, 
all  at  once,  so  lonely,  so  forlorn,  that  even 
though  she  was  very  tired,  she  felt  she  must 
stay  a  moment  longer.  Pulling  out  a  chair, 
she  took  a  temporary,  edge-of-the-seat  posi- 
tion across  the  hideous  table  from  him. 

He  seemed  to  be  gathering  his  thoughts  to- 
gether. "So  what's  your  bag?"  he  asked. 

She  looked  at  him  hopelessly.  "My  bag?" 

"You  a  housewife?  You  work?" 

"Oh — yes,  I  work,"  she  said,  offended  by 
his  bold  curiosity,  yet  grateful  against  her 
will  to  have  inspired  it. 

"What's  your  name?"  he  asked. 

He  was  speaking  to  her  as  a  contemporary; 
and  again,  she  was  both  pleased  by  this  and 
offended  by  his  lack  of  deference.  "Lillian 
.  .  .  Cronin,"  she  said  uncertainly. 

"I'm  Jamie,"  he  sighed. 

"So  you  mentioned."  And  she  thought — 
Jamie,  Jody,  the  kinds  of  names  you  would 
give  pet  rabbits.  Where  were  the  solid, 
straightforward  names  of  yesteryear — the 
Georges  and  Harolds,  the  Dorothys  and  Mar- 
garets? What  did  she  have  to  say  to  a  Jamie 
in  a  Mexican  shawl  and  threadbare  derby 
who  was  now  scratching  himself  all  over  with 
little  fidgety  movements?  But  she  said,  break- 
ing the  long  silence,  which  he  seemed  not 
to  notice:  "And  what  is  your  bag,  if  I  may 
ask?" 

He  took  several  moments  to  answer.  "I 
don't  know,  man  .  .  .  I'm  a  student  of  hu- 
man nature." 

"Oh?  And  where  do  you  study?" 

"Not  me,  man,  that's  Jody's  scene  .  .  . 
into  yoga,  alpha  waves,  the  whole  bit  .  .  . 
even  studies  macrame  and  world  lit  at  jay 
cee  ..." 

"Indeed?  How  interesting.  I  noticed  her 
books." 

"She's  a  towering  intellect."  He  yawned, 
his  eyes  glassy  with  fatigue.  He  was  scratch- 
ing himself  more  slowly  now. 

"And  does  she  work,  as  well?"  Lillian 
asked,  once  more  ashamed  of  her  nosiness. 

"Work?"  he  smiled.  "Maybe  you  could  call 
it  that.  .  .  ."  But  his  attention  was  drifting 
away  like  smoke.  Fumbling  with  a  bread- 
knife,  he  picked  it  up  and  languidly,  distant- 
ly, speared  a  cockroach  with  the  point.  Then, 
with  the  side  of  the  knife,  he  slowly,  method- 
ically, squashed  the  other  one. 

Averting  her  eyes  from  the  massacre,  Lil- 
lian leaned  forward.  "I  don't  mean  to  sound 


familiar,  but  you  seem  a  quiet  person.  Do 
you  think  you  might  ask  Jody  to  be  a  little 
less  noisy  up  here?  I've  spoken  to  the  land- 
lord, but — "  She  saw  the  boy  smile  again, 
an  odd,  rueful  smile  that  made  her  feel,  for 
some  reason,  much  younger  than  he.  "You 
see — "  she  continued,  but  he  was  fading  from 
her  presence,  slowly  mashing  his  bugs  to  pulp 
and  now  dropping  the  knife  to  reach  over 
and  click  on  the  food-spattered  television  set. 
Slouched,  his  eyes  bored  by  what  the  screen 
offered,  he  nevertheless  began  following  an 
old  movie.  The  conversation  appeared  to  be 
over. 

Lillian  rose.  She  was  not  accustomed,  nor 
would  Bedelia  have  been,  to  a  chat  ending 
without  some  mutual  amenity.  She  felt  awk- 
ward, dismissed.  With  a  cool  nod  she  left 
him  and  descended  the  splashing  stairs  to  her 
own  flat.  Such  a  contrast  the  youth  was  of 
warmth  and  rudeness  .  .  .  and  Jody,  an  il- 
literate studying  Dostoevsky  at  college  .  .  \ 
food  stamps  lying  hugger-mugger  with  bills 
from  Saks  ...  it  was  impossible  to  bring  it 
all  into  focus;  she  felt  rudderless,  malfunc- 
tioning .  .  .  how  peculiar  life  had  become 
.  .  .  everything  mixed  up  ...  a  generation 
of  fragments.  .  .  . 

Climbing  heavily  back  into  bed,  she  won- 
dered what  Bedelia  would  have  thought  of 
Jody  and  Jamie.  And  she  remembered  how 
unkempt  and  disconcerting  Vladimir  had 
been,  yet  how  her  aunt  had  quickly  pene- 
trated to  the  valuable  core  while  she,  Lillian, 
fussed  on  about  his  bad  language.  No  doubt 
Bedelia  would  have  been  scandalized  by  the 
filth  upstairs,  but  she  would  not  have  beer 
so  narrow-souled  as  to  find  fault  with  spell' 
ing  mistakes,  first  names,  taste  in  clothing. 
.  .  .  Bedelia  might  not  have  pulverized  Jod) 
with  a  glance,  as  Vladimir  suggested,  but  in 
stead  seen  some  delicate  tragedy  in  the  won 
cherubic  features,  or  been  charmed  by  th< 
girl's  invincible  buoyancy  ...  it  was  hare 
to  tell  with  Bedelia,  which  facet  she  migh 
consider  the  significant  one  .  .  .  she  often  sur 
prised  you  ...  it  had  to  do  with  largenes: 
of  spirit.  .  .  . 

Whereas  she,  Lillian,  had  always  to  guan 
against  stuffiness.  .  .  .  Still,  she  tried  to  hole 
high  the  torch  of  goodwill  .  .  .  too  pompou 
a  simile,  of  course,  but  she  knew  clearly  an< 
deeply  what  she  meant  ...  so  let  Vladimi 
rave  on  at  her  for  refusing  to  shrink  into 
knot  of  hostility;  what  was  Vladimir,  after  all 
Insane.  Her  eyes  opened  in  the  dark  as  sh 
faced  what  she  had  tried  to  avoid  all  day 
that  Vladimir  had  been  wrenched  off  th 
tracks  by  Bedelia's  death,  and  that  this  tim 
he  felt  no  need  to  commit  himself.  Withou 
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question  it  was  Lillian's  duty  to  enlighten 
him.  But  she  winced  at  the  thought  .  .  .  such 
a  terrible  thing  to  have  to  tell  someone  .  .  . 
if  only  she  could  turn  to  Bedelia  . .  .  how  sore- 
ly she  missed  her  .  .  .  how  sorely  she  missed 
George's  lean  young  face  under  his  Army  cap 
.  .  .  youth  .  .  .  sunlight  .  .  .  outside  the  rain 
still  fell  .  .  .  she  had  only  herself,  and  the 
dark,  unending  rain  .  .  . 

"Stop  this  brooding,"  she  said  aloud;  if 
she  had  only  herself,  she  had  better  be  de- 
cent company.  And  closing  her  eyes  she  tried 
to  sleep.  But  not  until  a  gray  watery  dawn  was 
breaking  did  she  drop  off. 


THE  OPERA  HOUSE  TELEPHONED  at 
three  minutes  past  nine.  Leaden, 
taut-nerved,  sourly  questioning  the 
rewards  of  her  long,  exquisite  punc- 
tuality, she  pulled  on  her  clothes,  and,  with 
burning  eyes  and  empty  stomach,  hurried 
out  of  the  house.  At  work,  though  the  board 
was  busy,  the  hours  moved  with  monumen- 
tal torpor.  She  felt  increasingly  unlike  herself, 
hotly  brimming  over  with  impatience  for  all 
this  switchboard  blather:  calls  from  New 
York,  Milan;  Sutherland  with  her  sore  throat, 
Pavarotti  with  his  tight  schedule — did  they 
really  think  that,  if  another  Rigoletto  were 
never  given,  anyone  would  notice?  She  felt 
an  urge  to  slur  this  fact  into  the  headphone, 
as  befitted  a  truant  traipsing  in  at  a  quarter 
to  ten,  as  befitted  someone  with  minimally 
combed  hair  and  crooked  seams  and,  even 
worse,  with  the  same  underwear  on  that  she 
had  worn  the  day  before.  As  if  a  slatternly, 
cynical  Lillian  whom  she  didn't  recognize  had 
squeezed  slyly  into  prominence,  a  Lillian 
who  half-considered  walking  out  on  the  whole 
tiresome  business  and  indulging  in  a  lavish 
two-hour  lunch  downtown — let  someone  else 
serve,  let  someone  else  be  polite. 

Sandwiched  into  the  bus  aisle  that  night, 
she  almost  smacked  an  old  gentleman  who 
crunched  her  right  instep  under  his  groping 
heel;  and  as  she  creaked  into  the  house  with 
her  wet  newspaper  and  saw  that  a  motor- 
cyclist had  been  picked  off  on  the  freeway 
by  a  sniper,  she  had  to  fight  down  a  lip  curl 
of  satisfaction.  Then,  reflectively,  still  in  her 
raincoat,  she  walked  to  the  end  of  the  hall 
where  an  oval  mirror  hung,  and  studied  her 
face.  It  was  haggard,  flinty,  stripped  of  faith, 
scraped  down  to  the  cold,  atavistic  bones  of 
retaliation.  She  had  almost  walked  off  her 
job,  almost  struck  an  old  man,  almost  smiled 
at  murder.  A  feeling  of  panic  shot  through 
her;  what  were  values  if  they  could  collapse 
at  the  touch  of  a  sleepless  night?  And  she 


sank  the  terrible  face  into  her  hands;  but  a 
ray  of  rational  thought  lifted  it  again.  "Al- 
most." Never  mind  the  querulous  inner  trem- 
ble, at  each  decisive  moment  her  principles 
had  stood  fast.  Wasn't  a  person  entitled  to 
an  occasional  fit  of  petulance?  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  perspective,  she  told  herself,  and 
in  the  meantime  a  great  lust  for  steam  and 
soap  had  spread  through  her.  She  would  scrub 
out  the  day  in  a  hot  bath  and  in  perfect  si- 
lence, for  apparently  Jody  had  not  yet  re- 
turned from  across  the  bay.  God  willing,  the 
creature  would  remain  away  a  week. 

Afterward,  boiled  pink,  wrapped  in  her 
quilted  robe,  she  felt  restored  to  grace.  A 
fine  appetite  raced  through  her,  along  with 
visions  of  a  tuna  casserole  which  she  hurried 
into  the  kitchen  to  prepare,  hurrying  out 
again  at  the  summons  of  the  telephone.  It 
was  Vladimir,  very  excited,  wanting  to  drop 
by.  Her  first  response  was  one  of  blushing 
discomfort:  entertain  Vladimir  in  her  quilted 
bathrobe?  Her  second  she  articulated:  she 
was  bone-tired,  she  was  going  to  bed  right 
after  dinner.  But  even  as  she  spoke  she  heard 
the  remorseless  door  slam  of  Jody's  return, 
and  a  violent  spasm  twisted  her  features. 
"Please — next  week,"  she  told  Vladimir  and 
hung  up,  clutching  her  head  as  tears  of  rage 
and  exhaustion  burst  from  her  eyes.  Weep- 
ing, she  made  a  tuna  sandwich,  chewed  it 
without  heart,  and  sank  onto  her  unmade  bed. 
The  next  morning,  still  exhausted,  she  made 
an  emergency  appointment  with  her  doctor, 
and  came  home  that  night  with  a  bottle  of 
sleeping  pills. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  she  was  sick  with 
artificial  sleep,  there  was  an  ugly  rubber  taste 
in  her  mouth,  her  eye  sockets  felt  caked  with 
rust.  And  it  was  not  only  the  noise  and  pills 
that  plagued  her:    a   second  neighborhood!' 
woman  had  been  slashed  to  death  by  the  rain 
man  (the  newspapers,  in  their  cozy  fashion, 
had  thus  baptized  the  slayer).  She  had  taken 
to  beaming  her  flashlight  under  the  bed  be-  1 
fore  saying  the  Lord's  Prayer;  her  medicinal  I 
sleep  crackled  with  surreal  visions;  at  the 
sullen    butcher's    her   eyes   were  morbidly 
drawn  to  the  meat  cleaver;  and  at  work  not'  ^ 
only  had  she  upset  coffee  all  over  her  lap, 
but  she  disconnected  Rudolf  Bing  himself  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence. 

And  never  any  respite  from  above.  She 
had  called  the  landlord  again,  without  audi- 
ble results,  and  informed  the  Board  of 
Health  about  the  cockroaches;  their  reply 
was  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction  over  cock- 
roaches. She  had  stuck  several  notes  under 
Jody's  door  pleading  with  her  to  quiet  down, 
and  had  stopped  her  twice  on  the  steps,  re-. 
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ceiving  the  first  time  some  capricious  remark, 
Sid  the  second  a  sigh  of  "Christ,  Lilly,  I'm 
rying.  What  dyou  want?"  Lilly!  The  gall! 
ut  she  was  gratified  to  see  that  the  gum- 
napping  face  was  almost  as  sallow  as  her 
wn,  the  circles  under  the  eyes  darker  than 
ver,  new  lines  around  the  mouth.  So  youth 
ould  crumble,  too.  Good!  Perhaps  the  girl's 
nsanely  late  hours  were  boomeranging,  and 
ould  soon  smash  her  down  in  a  heap  of 
eathlike  stillness  (would  that  Lillian  could 
implement  this  vision).  Or  perhaps  it  was  her 
affair  with  Jamie  that  was  running  her  ragged, 
h,  the  costly  trauma  of  love!  Jealousy,  mis- 
nderstanding — so  damaging  to  the  poor  ner- 
ous  system!  Or  so  she  had  heard  .  .  .  she 
nd  George  had  been  blessed  with  rapport 
but  try  not  to  dwell  on  the  past  .  .  .  yes, 
jossibly  it  was  Jamie  who  was  lining  the 
irl's  face  .  .  .  Lillian  had  seen  him  a  few 
mes  since  their  first  meeting,  once  on  the 
teps — he  smiled,  was  pleasant,  remembered 
er,  but  had  not  remembered  to  zip  his  fly, 
nd  she  had  hurried  on,  embarrassed — and 
ice  in  the  back  garden,  where  on  the  less 
renching  days  she  tended  Bedelia's  flowers, 
ut  without  her  aunt's  emerald-green  thumb 
.  .  a  rare  sunny  afternoon,  she  had  been 
reaking  off  geraniums;  Jody  and  Jamie  lay 
n  the  grass  in  skimpy  bathing  suits,  their 
in  bodies  white,  somehow  poignant  in  their 
elicacy  .  .  .  she  felt  like  a  great  stuffed  mat- 
ess  in  her  sleeveless  dress,  soiled  hands  mas- 
uline  with  age,  a  stevedore's  drop  of  sweat 
anging  from  her  nose  .  .  .  could  they  imag- 
le  her  once  young  and  tender  on  her  own 
ed  of  love?  or  now,  with  a  man  friend?  As 
everything  closed  down  at  fifty-seven,  like 
bankrupt  hotel! — tearing  off  the  head  of  a 
eranium — brash  presumption  of  youth!  But 
le  saw  that  they  weren't  even  aware  of 
er,  no,  they  were  kissing  and  rolling  about 
.  in  Bedelia's  garden!  "Here,  what  are  you 
ing!"  she  cried,  but  in  the  space  of  a  mo- 
ent  a  hostile  little  flurry  had  taken  place, 
d  now  they  broke  away  and  lay  separate- 
in  charged  silence,  still  taking  no  notice 
her  as  she  stood  there,  heart  thumping,  fist 
nched.  She  might  have  been  air.  Suddenly, 
ck  from  the  heat,  she  had  plodded  inside. 
The  next  time  she  saw  Jamie  in  the  gar- 
n  was  this  afternoon  when,  arriving  home 
om  work  and  changing  into  a  fresh  dress 
r  Vladimir's  visit,  she  happened  to  glance 
t  her  bedroom  window.  Rain  sifted  down, 
t  the  boy  was  standing  still,  a  melancholy 
ht,  wrapped  in  a  theatrical  black  cloak, 
e  derby  and  Mexican  shawl  apparently  hav- 
outlived  their  effectiveness  as  eyecatchers 
.  youth's  eternal  and  imbecile  need  to 


shock  .  .  .  Jody  with  her  ebony  fingernails 
and  silly  prepubescent  hemlines;  and  this  lit- 
tle would-be  Dracula  with  his  golden  sausage 
curls,  tragically  posed  in  the  fragile  mist, 
though  she  noticed  his  hands  were  untrag- 
ically  busy  under  the  cloak,  scratching  as 
usual  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  the  thought  was  so  mon- 
strous that  she  clutched  the  curtain  ...  he 
could  not  be  standing  in  the  garden  abusing 
himself;  she  must  be  deranged,  suffering  pru- 
rient delusions — she,  Lillian  Cronin,  a  decent, 
clean-minded  woman  ...  ah  God,  what  was 
happening,  what  was  happening?  It  was  her 
raw  nerves,  her  drugged  and  hanging  head, 
the  perpetual  din  .  .  .  even  as  she  stood 
there,  her  persecutor  was  trying  on  clothes, 
dropping  shoes,  pounding  from  closet  to  mir- 
ror (for  Lillian  could  by  now  divine  the  ac- 
tivity behind  each  noise)  while  simultaneous- 
ly braying  into  the  telephone  receiver  stuck 
between  chin  and  shoulder,  and  sketchily  at- 
tending the  deluxe  television  set,  which  blared 
a  hysterical  melodrama  .  .  . 

Outside,  the  youth  sank  onto  a  tree  stump, 
from  which  he  cast  the  upstairs  window  a 
long  bleak  look  .  .  .  they  must  have  had  a 
lovers'  quarrel,  and  the  girl  had  shut  him 
out;  now  he  brooded  in  the  rain,  an  exile; 
or  rather  a  kicked  puppy,  shivering  and  star- 
ing up  with  ponderous  woe  .  .  .  then,  eyes 
dropping,  he  caught  sight  of  Lillian,  and  a 
broad,  sunny,  candid  smile  flashed  from  the 
dismal  countenance  .  .  .  odd,  jarring,  she 
thought,  giving  a  polite  nod  and  dropping  the 
curtain,  especially  after  his  rude  impervious- 
ness  that  hot  day  on  the  grass  ...  a  genera- 
tion of  fragments,  she  had  said  so  before, 
though  God  knew  she  never  objected  to  a 
smile  (with  the  exception  of  Jody's  grimace) 
.  .  .  and  walking  down  the  hall  away  from 
the  noise,  she  was  stopped  woodenly  by  the 
sound  of  the  girl's  doorbell.  It  was  one  of 
the  gentlemen  callers,  who  tore  up  the  stairs 
booming  felicitations  which  were  returned 
with  the  inevitable  shrieks,  this  commingled 
din  moving  into  the  front  room  and  turning 
Lillian  around  in  her  tracks.  With  the  door 
closed,  the  kitchen  was  comparatively  bear- 
able, and  it  was  time  to  eat  anyway.  She 
bought  television  dinners  now,  lacking  the 
vigor  to  cook.  She  had  lost  seven  pounds, 
but  was  not  growing  svelte,  only  drawn.  Even 
to  turn  on  the  waiting  oven  was  a  chore.  But 
slowly  she  got  herself  into  motion,  and  at 
length,  pouring  out  a  glass  of  burgundy  to 
brace  herself  for  Vladimir's  visit,  she  sat  down 
to  the  steaming,  neatly  sectioned  pap.  After- 
ward, dutifully  washing  her  glass  and  fork 
in  the  sink,  she  glanced  out  the  window  into 
the  rain,  falling  in  sheets  now;  the  garden 
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was  dark  and  she  could  not  be  sure,  but  she 
thought  she  saw  the  youth  still  sitting  on 
the  stump.  It  was  beyond  her,  why  anyone 
would  sit  still  in  a  downpour  .  .  .  but  every- 
thing was  beyond  her,  insurmountable  .  .  . 
and  soon  Vladimir  would  arrive  .  .  .  the 
thought  was  more  than  she  could  bear,  but 
she  could  not  defer  his  visit  again,  it  would 
be  too  rude  .  .  . 


HE  BURST  in  like  a  cannonball,  tear- 
ing off  his  wet  lumber  jacket,  an 
acrid  smell  of  sweat  blooming  from 
his  armpits;  his  jaws  were  stub- 
bled  with  white,  great  bushes  sprouted  from 
his  nostrils. 

"You  look  terrible!"  he  roared. 
Even  though  she  had  at  the  last  moment 
rubbed  lipstick  into  her  pallid  cheeks.  She 
gave  a  deflated  nod  and  gestured  toward  the 
relatively  quiet  kitchen,  but  he  wanted  the 
Bedelia-redolent  front  room,  where  he  rushed 
over  to  the  Steinway  and  lovingly  dashed  off 
an  arpeggio,  only  to  stagger  back  with  his 
finger  knifed  up  at  the  ceiling.  "Still  the 
chaos!"  he  cried. 

"Please — "  she  said  raggedly.  "No  advice, 
I  beg  of  you." 

"No  advice?  Into  your  grave  they'll  drive 
you,  Lillian!"  And  she  watched  his  finger 
drop,  compassionately  it  seemed,  to  point  at 
her  slumped  bosom  with  its  heart  beating  so 
wearily  inside.  It  was  a  small  hand,  yet  blunt, 
virile,  its  back  covered  with  coarse  dark  hair 
.  .  .  what  if  it  reached  farther,  touched  her? 
.  .  .  But  spittle  already  flying,  Vladimir  was 
plunging  into  a  maelstrom  of  words,  obvious- 
ly saved  up  for  a  week.  "I  wanted  to  come 
sooner,  why  didn't  you  let  me?  Look  at  you, 
a  wreck!  Vladimir  knew  a  second  one  would 
be  cut — he  smells  blood  on  the  wind!  He 
wants  to  come  and  pound  on  your  door,  to 
be  with  you,  but  no,  he  respects  your  wish 
for  privacy,  so  he  sits  every  night  out  front 
in  his  auto,  watching!"  Here  he  broke  off  to 
wipe  his  lips,  while  Lillian,  pressing  hard 
the  swollen,  rusty  lids  of  her  eyes,  accepted 
the  immense  duty  of  guiding  him  to  confine- 
ment. "And  every  night,"  he  roared  on, 
"While  Vladimir  sits,  Bedelia  plays  'Komm, 
Jesu,  Komm,'  it  floats  into  the  street,  it  is 
beautiful,  beautiful — " 

"Ah,  Vladimir,"  broke  pityingly  from  her 
lips. 

Silence.  With  a  clap  of  restored  lucidity 
his  fist  struck  his  forehead.  It  remained  tight- 
ly glued  there  for  some  time.  When  it  fell 
away  he  seemed  quite  composed. 

"I  have  always  regretted,"  he  said  crisp- 


ly, "That  you  resemble  the  wrong  side  of  I 
your  family.  All  you  have  of  Bedelia  is  a 
most  vague  hint  of  her  cheekbones."  Which  j 
he  was  scrutinizing  with  his  small  glittering 
eyes.  Again,  nervously,  she  sensed  that  he^ 
would  touch  her;  but  instead,  a  look  of  re-i 
vulsion  passed  over  his  features  as  he  stared: 
first  at  one  cheek,  then  the  other.  "You've' 
got  fucking  gunk  on!  Rouge!" 

With  effort,  she  produced  a  neutral  tone. 
"I'm  not  used  to  being  stared  at,  Vladimir."', 

"Hah,  I  should  think  not,"  he  snapped  ab 
stractedly,  eyes  still  riveted. 

Beast!  Vile  wretch!  But  at  once  she  was 
shamed  by  her  viciousness.  From  where  in 
side  her  did  it  come?  And  she  remembered 
that  terrible  day  at  work  when  a  malign  andi 
foreign  Lillian  had  pressed  into  ascendancy,  al- 
most as  frightening  a  character  change  as  the 
one  she  was  seeing  before  her  now,  for  Vlad 
imir's  peering  eyes  seemed  actually  black  with 
hatred.  "Stinking  whore-rouge,"  he  breathed: 
then  with  real  pain,  he  cried:  "Have  you  no 
thought  for  Bedelia?  You  have  the  blessing 
of  her  cheekbones!  Respect  them!  Don't  drag 
them  through  the  gutter!  My  God,  Lillian 
My  God!" 

She  said  nothing.  It  seemed  the  only  thing 
to  do. 

But  now  he  burst  forth  again,  cheerfully 
rubbing  his  hands  together.  "Listen  to  Vlad 
imir.  You  want  a  husband,  forget  the  wa 
paint,  use  what  you  have.  Some  intelligence 
A  good  bearing — straighten  the  shoulders— 
and  cooking  talent.  Not  like  Bedelia's,  bu 
not  bad.  Now,  Vladimir  has  been  lookin: 
around  for  you — " 

"Vladimir,"  she  said  through  her  teeth 

" — and  he  has  found  a  strong,  health 
widower  of  fifty- two  years,  a  great  en  j  oyer 
the  opera.  He  has  been  advised  of  your  vi 
tues — " 

"Vladimir!" 

"Of  course  you  understand  Vladimir  hin 
self  is  out,  Vladimir  is  a  monolith — "  A  pa 
ticularly  loud  thump  shuddered  the  ceilin 
and  he  jumped  back  yelling,  "Shove  it,  yo 
swine!  Lice!" 

"Vladimir,  I  do  not  want  a  man!"  Lillk 
snapped. 

"Not  so!  I  sense  sex  boiling  around 
you!" 

Her  lips  parted;  blood  rushed  into  h 
cheeks  to  darken  the  artificial  blush.  For  ce 
tain,  with  that  short,  potent  word,  sex,  h 
hands  would  leap  on  her. 

"But  you  look  a  thousand  years  old,"  1 
went  on,  "It  hangs  in  folds,  your  face.  Y< 
must  get  rid  of  this  madhouse  upstairs!  Wh 
have  you  done  so  far — not  even  told  the  lan 
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ord!" 

I  hovel'9  she  cried;  and  suddenly  the 
ought  of  confiding  in  someone  loosened  a 
tinging  flood  of  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  she 
ank  into  a  chair.  "He  has  come  to  speak  to 
er  .  .  .  time  and  time  again  ...  he  seems 
lways  to  be  there  .  .  .  but  nothing 
hanges.  .  .  ." 

"Ah,  so,"  said  Vladimir,  pulling  out  his 
ray  handkerchief  and  handing  it  to  her.  "The 
w  screws  him." 

She  grimaced  both  at  the  words  and  the 
prehensible  cloth,  with  which  she  neverthe- 
ss  dabbed  her  eyes.  "I  don't  believe  that," 
e  said  nasally. 

"Why  not?  She's  a  prostitute.  Only  to  look 
her." 

"You've  seen  her?"  she  asked,  slowly  rais- 
g  her  eyes.  But  of  course,  if  he  sat  outside 
his  car  every  night  .  .  . 
"I  have  seen  her,"  he  said,  revulsion  hard- 
ing  his  eyes.  "I  have  seen  much.  Even  a 
t-man  with  the  face  of  a  sorrowful  kewpie 
11.  He  pines  this  minute  on  the  front 
eps." 

"That's  her  boyfriend,"  Lillian  murmured, 
creasingly  chilled  by  the  thought  of  Vladi- 
mir sitting  outside  all  night,  spying. 
"Boyfriend!  A  hundred  boyfriends  she  has, 
ch  with  a  roll  of  bills  in  his  pocket!" 
Tensely,  she  smoothed  the  hair  at  her  tem- 
es.  "Forgive  me,  Vladimir,"  she  said  gent- 
'But  you  exaggerate.  You  exaggerate 
erything,  I'm  afraid.  I  must  point  this  out 
you,  because  I  think  it  does  you  no  good, 
really—" 

"Don't  change  the  subject!  We're  talking 
•out  her,  upstairs!" 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "The  girl  is 
too  free,  I  suppose,  in  our  eyes.  But  I'm 
rtain  that  she  isn't  what  you  call  her." 
"And  how  do  you  come  to  this  idiot  con- 
sion?"  he  asked  scornfully. 
She  lifted  her  hands  in  explanation,  but 
-y  hung  helplessly  suspended.  "Well,"  she 
d  at  last,  "I  know  she  reads  Dostoevsky 
she  takes  courses  .  .  .  and  she  cares  for 
it  boy  in  the  cape,  even  if  they  do  have 
?ir  quarrels  .  .  .  and  there's  a  quality  of 
guish  in  her  face  .  .  ." 
'Anguish!  I  call  it  the  knocked-out  look 
a  female  cretin  who  uses  her  ass  every 
ht  to  pay  the  rent.  And  that  pea-brain 
friend  outside,  in  his  secondhand  ghoul 
tume  to  show  how  interesting  he  is!  Prob- 
ly  he  pops  pills  and  lives  off  his  washer- 
man mother,  if  he  hasn't  slit  her  throat  in 
t  of  irritation!  It's  the  type,  Lillian!  Weak, 
vision,  no  guts!  The  sewers  are  vomiting 
m  up  by  the  thousands  to  mix  with  us! 


They  surround  us!  Slop!  Shit!  Chaos!  Lis- 
ten to  that  up  there!  Hee-haw!  Call  that  an- 
guish? Even  pleasure?  No,  I  tell  you  what  it 
is!  Empty,  hollow  noise — like  a  wheel  spun 
into  motion  and  never  stopped  again!  It's 
madness!  The  madness  of  our  times!" 

But  as  he  whipped  himself  on,  Lillian  felt 
herself  growing  diametrically  clear  and  calm, 
as  if  the  outburst  were  guiding  her  blurred 
character  back  into  focus.  When  he  stopped, 
she  said  firmly,  "Yes,  I  understand  what  you 
mean  about  the  wheel  spinning.  There  is 
something  pointless  about  them,  something 
pitiful.  But  they're  not  from  a  sewer.  They're 
people,  Vladimir,  human  beings  like  our- 
selves .  .  ." 

"Ah,  blanket  democracy!  What  else  would 
you  practice  but  that  piss-fart  abomination?" 

"I  practice  what  Bedelia  herself  practiced," 
she  replied  tartly. 

"Ah,"  he  sighed,  "The  difference  between 
instinct  and  application.  Between  a  state  of 
grace  and  a  condition  of  effort.  Dear  friend 
Lillian,  tolerance  is  dangerous  without  insight. 
And  the  last  generation  with  insight  has 
passed,  with  the  things  it  understood.  Like 
the  last  generation  of  cobblers  and  glass 
stainers.  It  is  fatal  to  try  to  carry  on  a  dead 
art — the  world  has  no  use  for  it!  The  world 
will  trample  you  down!  Don't  think  of  the 
past,  think  of  your  scalp!" 

"No,"  she  stated,  rising  and  swaying  with 
the  lightheadedness  that  so  frequently  visited 
her  now.  "To  live  each  moment  as  if  you 
were  in  danger — it's  demeaning.  I  will  not 
creep  around  snarling  like  some  four-legged 
beast.  I  am  a  civilized  human  being.  Your 
attitude  shows  a  lack  of  proportion,  Vladi- 
mir; I  feel  that  you  really — " 

A  flash  of  sinewy  hands;  her  wrists  were 
seized  and  crushed  together  with  a  stab  of 
pain  through  whose  shock  she  felt  a  margin- 
al heat  of  embarrassment,  a  tingling  dismay 
of  abrupt  intimacy.  Then  the  very  center  of 
her  skull  was  pierced  by  his  shriek.  "You 
are  in  danger!  Can't  you  seeV  and  he  thrust 
his  face  at  hers,  disclosing  the  red  veins  of 
his  eyes,  bits  of  sleep  matted  in  the  lashes, 
and  the  immobile,  overwhelmed  look  of  some- 
one who  has  seen  the  abyss  and  is  seeing  it 
again.  Her  heart  gave  the  chop  of  an  axe; 
with  a  wail  she  strained  back. 

His  fixed  look  broke;  his  eyes  grew  flar- 
ing, kinetic.  "One  minute  the  blood  is  nice 
and  cozy  in  its  veins — the  next,  slice!  ana 
slice!  and  slice!  Red  fountains  go  up — a  fes- 
tival! Worthy  of  Handel!  Oh  marvelous,  mar- 
velous! The  rain  man — "  Here  he  broke  off 
to  renew  his  grip  as  she  struggled  frantically 
to  pull  away.  "The  rain  man,  he's  in  ecstasies! 


"Listen  to  that 
up  there! 
Hee-haw!  Call 
that  anguish? 
Even  pleasure? 
No,  I  tell  you 
what  it  is! 
Empty,  hollow 
noise — like  a 
wheel  spun  into 
motion  and 
never  stopped 
again!" 
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Ella  Leffland     Such  founts  and   spouts,   such  excitement! 
-j-  T~prp     Then  at  last  it's  all  played  out,  nothing  but 
*  puddles,  and  off  he  trots,  he's  big  success! 

COURTESIES    And  it's  big  city — many  many  fountains  to 
be  had,  all  red  as — as — red  as — " 

Her  laboring  wrists  were  flung  aside;  his 
hands  slammed  against  her  face  and  pressed 
fiercely  into  the  cheeks. 

"Vladimir!"  she  screamed,  "It's  Lillian — 
Lillian!" 

The  flared  eyes  contracted.  He  stepped 
back  and  stood  immobile.  Then  a  self-ad- 
monishing hand  rose  shakily  to  his  face, 
which  had  gone  the  color  of  pewter.  After  a 
long  moment  he  turned  and  walked  out  of 
the  house. 


SHE  BLUNDERED  TO  THE  DOOR  and 
locked  it  behind  him,  then  ran  heavily 
back  into  the  front  room  where  she 
came  to  a  blank  stop,  both  hands 
pressed  to  her  chest.  Hearing  the  sound  of 
an  engine  starting,  she  wheeled  around  to 
the  window  and  pinched  back  the  edge  of 
the  shade.  Through  the  rain  she  saw  the  big 
square  car  jerk  and  shudder,  while  its  motor 
rose  to  a  crescendo  of  whines  and  abruptly 
stopped.  Vladimir  climbed  out  and  started 
back  across  the  pavement.  Her  brain  finally 
clicked:  the  telephone,  the  police. 

With  long  strides  she  gained  the  hall 
where  the  telephone  stood,  and  where  she  now 
heard  the  anticipated  knock — but  mild,  rue- 
ful, a  diminished  sound  that  soon  fell  away. 
She  moved  on  haltingly;  she  would  call  the 
police,  yes — or  a  friend  from  work — or  her 
doctor — someone,  anyone,  she  must  talk  to 
someone,  and  suddenly  she  stumbled  with  a 
cry:  it  was  Vladimir's  lumber  jacket  she  had 
tripped  over,  still  lying  on  the  floor  where  he 
had  dropped  it,  his  wallet  sticking  out  from  the 
pocket.  Outside,  the  Buick  began  coughing 
once  more,  then  it  fell  silent.  A  few  moments 
later  the  shallow,  timid  knock  began  again. 
Without  his  wallet  he  could  not  call  a  garage, 
a  taxi.  It  was  a  fifteen-block  walk  to  his  house 
in  the  rain.  If  only  she  could  feel  Bedelia's 
presence  beside  her,  look  to  the  expression 
in  the  intelligent  eyes.  Gradually,  concentrat- 
ing on  those  eyes,  she  felt  an  unclenching  in- 
side her.  She  gazed  at  the  door.  Behind  it 
Vladimir  was  Vladimir  still.  He  had  spoken 
with  horrifying  morbidity,  and  even  hurt  her 
wrists  and  face,  but  he  was  not  the  rain  man. 
Bedelia  would  have  seen  such  seeds.  He  had 
been  trying  to  warn  her  tonight  of  the  world's 
dangers,  and  in  his  passion  had  set  off  one 
HARPER'S  01  his  numerous  obsessions — with  her  finger- 
JULY  1976     tip  she  touched  the  rouged  and  aching  oval 


of  her  cheek.  Strange,  tortured  soul  who  had 
stationed  himself  out  in  the  cold,  night  aftei 
night,  to  keep  her  from  harm.  Bending  downi 
she  gathered  up  the  rough,  homely  jacket: 
but  the  knocking  had  stopped.  She  went  bad 
into  the  front  room  and  again  tweaked  asidt 
the  shade.  He  was  going  away,  a  small  decel 
erated  figure,  already  drenched.  Now  hfl 
turned  the  corner  and  was  lost  from  sight] 
Depleted,  she  leaned  against  the  wall. 

It  might  have  been  a  long  while  that  shi 
stood  there,  that  the  noise  from  above  maskec 
the  sound,  but  by  degrees  she  became  awar»j 
of  knocking.  He  must  have  turned  around  ii 
the  deluge  and  was  now,  with  what  smal 
hope,  tapping  on  the  door  again.  She  hesi, 
tated,  once  more  summoning  the  fine  viole 
eyes,  the  tall  brow  under  its  archaic  coiffun 
which  dipped  in  an  affirmative  nod.  Thl 
jacket  under  her  arm,  Lillian  went  into  thl 
hall,  turned  on  the  porch  light,  and  unlocke 
the  door. 

It  was  not  Vladimir  who  stood  there,  bu 
Jamie,  as  wet  as  if  he  had  crawled  from  th 
ocean,  his  long  curls  limply  clinging  to  th, 
foolish  cape,  his  neat  little  features  stamps 
with  despair,  yet  warmed,  saved,  by  the  ligl 
of  greeting  in  his  eyes.  Weary,  unequal  tl 
any  visit,  she  shook  her  head. 

"Jody?"  she  thought  she  heard  him  sa?, 
or  more  likely  it  was  something  else — tt 
rain  muffled  his  voice;  though  she  caught  a, 
eerie,  unnatural  tone  that  she  now  sensed  wal 
reflected  in  the  luminous  stare.  With  a  su< 
den  feeling  of  panic  she  started  to  slam  tl 
door  in  his  face.  But  she  braked  hersel 
knowing  that  she  was  overwrought;  it  w; 
unseemly  to  use  such  brusqueness  on  th 
lost  creature  because  of  her  jangled  nerve. 

So  she  paused  for  one  haggard,  courteoi 
moment  to  say,  "I'm  sorry,  Jamie,  it's  la 
— some  other  time."  And  in  that  mome 
the  shrouded  figure  crouched,  and  insta 
taneously,  spasmlike,  rushed  up  against  ho 
She  felt  a  huge  but  painless  blow,  follow*) 
by  a  dullness,  a  stillness  deep  inside  her,  as 
staggering  back  as  he  kicked  the  door  sh 
behind  them,  she  clung  to  the  jamb  of  t 
front-room  entrance  and  slowly  sank  to  I 
knees. 

She  dimly  comprehended  the  wet  clo 
brushing  her  side,  but  it  was  the  room  tl 
held  her  attention,  that  filled  her  whole  1 
ing.  It  had  grown  immense,  lofty,  and  v 
suffused  with  violet,  overwhelmingly  beai 
ful.  But  even  as  she  watched,  it  underwi 
a  rapid  wasting,  paled  to  the  faint,  dead-l< 
hue  of  an  old  tintype;  and  now  it  vanish  ; 
behind  a  sheet  of  black  as  the  knife  v  • 
wrenched  from  her  body. 
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WITH 


)n  the  interpretation  of  a  fan's  dreams 


>y  Joseph  Epstein 


la     cannot  remember  when  I  was  not  sur- 
rounded by  sports,  when  talk  of  sports 
was  not  in  the  air,  when  I  did  not  care 
p     passionately  about  sports.  As  a  boy  in 
licago  in  the  late  Forties,  I  lived  in  the 
ame  building  as  the  sister  and  brother-in-law 
Barney  Ross,  the  welterweight  champion, 
alf  a  block  away,  down  near  the  lake,  the 
ullivan  High  School  football  team  worked 
ut  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  Summers  the 
-'■  ame  field  was  given  over  to  baseball  and 
iien's  softball  on  Sundays.  A  few  blocks  to  the 
orth  was  the   Touhy   Avenue  Fieldhouse, 
here  basketball  was  played,  and  lifeguards 
ained,  and  behind  which,  in  a  softball  field 
ozen  over  in  winter,  crack-the-whip,  hockey, 
hd  speed  skating  took  over.  To  the  west,  a 
ock  or  so  up  Morse  Avenue,  was  the  Morse 
r-'  Ivenue  "L"  Recreations,  a  combined  pool  hall 
hd  bowling  alley.  Life,  in  short,  was  games. 
My  father  had  no  interest  in  sports.  He  had 
'own  up,  one  of  the  ten  children  of  Russian 
fiwish  immigrant  parents,  on  tough  Notre 
ame  Street  in  Montreal,  where  the  major 
>orts  were  craps,  poker,  and  petty  larceny, 
e  left  Montreal  at  seventeen  to  come  to  Chica- 
),  where  he  worked  hard  and  successfully  so 
at  his  sons  might  play.  Two  of  his  boyhood 
iends  from  Notre  Dame  Street,  who  had  the 
>mic-book  names  of  Sammy   and  Danny 
bunt,  had  also  come  to  Chicago,  where  they 
)ught  the  Ringside  Gym  on  Dearborn  Street 
the  Loop.  All  the  big  names  worked  out  at 
ingside  for  their  Chicago  fights:  Willie  Pep, 
any  Zale,  Joe  Louis.  At  eight  or  nine  I  would 
Iff  ke  the  El  downtown  to  the  Ringside,  be  in- 
oduced  around  by  Danny  Spunt  ("Tony 
lie,  I'd  like  you  to  meet  the  son  of  an  old 
iend  of  mine.  Kid,  I'd  like  you  to  meet  the 


middleweight  champion  of  the  world' 
return  home  with  an  envelope  filled  with  auto- 
graphed 8-by-10  glossies  of  Gus  Lesnevich, 
Tammy  Mauriello,  Kid  Gavilan,  and  the  won- 
drous Sugar  Ray. 

I  lived  on,  off,  and  in  sports.  Sport  maga- 
zine had  recently  begun  publication,  and  I 
gobbled  up  its  issues  cover  to  cover,  soon  be- 
coming knowledgeable  not  only  about  the  ma- 
jor sports — baseball,  football,  and  basketball — 
but  about  golf,  hockey,  tennis,  and  horse  rac- 
ing, so  that  I  scored  reputably  on  the  Sport 
Quiz,  a  regular  department  at  the  front  of  the 
magazine.  Another  regular  department  was  the 
Sport  Classic,  which  featured  longish  profiles 
of  the  legendary  figures  in  the  history  of 
sports:  Ty  Cobb,  Jim  Thorpe,  Bobby  Jones, 
Big  Bill  Tilden,  Red  Grange,  Man  o'  War.  I 
next  moved  on  to  the  sports  novels  of  John  R. 
Tunis — All- American,  The  Iron  Duke,  The 
Kid  from  Tomkinsville,  The  Kid  Comes  Back, 
World  Series,  the  lot — which  I  read  with  as 
much  excitement  as  any  books  I  have  read 
since. 

The  time  was,  as  is  now  apparent,  a  splen- 
did era  in  sports.  Ted  Williams,  Joe  DiMaggio, 
and  Stan  Musial  were  afield;  first  Jack  Kra- 
mer, then  Pancho  Gonzales,  dominated  tennis: 
George  Mikan  led  the  Minneapolis  Lakers,  and 
the  Harlem  Globetrotters  could  still  be  taken 
seriously;  Doc  Blanchard  and  Glen  Davis,  Mr. 
Inside  and  Mr.  Outside,  were  playing  for 
Army,  Johnny  Lujack  was  at  Notre  Dame;  in 
the  pros  Sammy  Baugh,  Bob  Waterfield,  and 
Sid  Luckman  were  the  major  T-formation 
quarterbacks;  Joe  Louis  and  Sugar  Ray  Robin- 
son fought  frequently;  the  two  Willies,  Mos- 
coni  and  Hoppe,  put  in  regular  appearances  at 
Bensinger's  in  the  Loop;  Eddie  Arcaro  seemed 
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Joseph  Epstein 
OBSESSED 
WITH  SPORT 


to  ride  three,  four  winners  a  day.  Giants,  it 
truly  seemed,  walked  the  earth. 


LL     LEARNING     OF     CRAFT  which 

sport,  like  writing,  most  assuredly 
is — involves  imitation,  especially  in 
the  early  stages;  and  I  was  an  ex- 
cellent mimic.  By  the  time  I  was  ten  years  old 
I  had  mastery  over  all  the  big-time  moves:  the 
spit  in  the  mitt,  the  fluid  infield  chatter,  the 
knocking  of  dirt  from  the  spikes;  the  rhythmic 
barking  out  of  signals,  hands  high  under  the 
center's  crotch  to  take  the  ball;  the  three 
bounces  and  deep  breath  before  shooting  the 
free  throw  (on  this  last,  I  regretted  not  being 
a  Catholic,  so  that  I  might  be  able  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross  before  shooting,  as  was  then 
the  fashion  among  Catholic  high-school  and 
college  players ) .  I  went  in  for  athletic  haber- 
dashery in  a  big  way,  often  going  beyond 
mimicry  to  the  point  of  flat-out  phoniness — 
wearing,  for  example,  a  knee  pad  while  play- 
ing basketball,  though  my  knees  were  always, 
exasperatingly,  intact. 

I  always  looked  good,  which  was  important, 
because  form  is  intrinsic  to  sports;  but  in  my 
case  it  was  doubly  important,  because  the 
truth  is  that  I  wasn't  really  very  good.  Or  at 
any  rate  not  good  enough.  Two  factors  ac- 
counted for  this.  The  first  was  that,  without 
being  shy  about  body  contact,  I  lacked  a  cer- 
tain indispensable  aggressiveness;  the  second, 
connected  closely  to  the  first,  was  that,  when 
it  came  right  down  to  it,  I  did  not  care  enough 
about  winning.  I  would  rather  lose  a  point  at- 
tempting a  slashing  cross-court  backhand  than 
play  for  an  easier  winner  down  the  side;  the 
long  jump  shot  always  had  more  allure  for  me 
than  the  safer  drive  to  the  basket.  Given  a 
choice  between  the  two  vanities  of  winning 
and  looking  good,  I  almost  always  preferred 
looking  good. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  afternoon,  sometime 
along  about  my  thirteenth  year,  when,  shoot- 
ing baskets  alone,  I  came  upon  the  technique 


for  shooting  the  hook.  Although  today  it  has 
nowhere  near  the  consequence  of  the  jump 
shot — an  innovation  that  has  been  to  basket- 
ball what  the  jet  has  been  to  air  travel — the 
hook  is  still  the  single  most  beautiful  shot  in 
the  game.  The  rhythm  and  grace  of  it,  the 
sway  of  the  body  off  the  pivot,  the  release  of 
the  ball  behind  the  head  and  off  the  fingertips, 
the  touch  and  instinct  involved  in  its  execu- 
tion, make  the  hook  altogether  a  balletic 
thing,  and  to  achieve  it  is  to  feel  one  of  the 
most  delectable  sensations  in  sports.  That  af- 
ternoon, on  a  deserted  side  street,  shooting  on 
a  rickety  wooden  backboard  and  a  black  rim 
without  a  net,  I  felt  it  and  grew  nearly  drunk 
on  the  feeling.  Rain  came  down,  dirt  washed 
in  the  gutters,  flecks  of  it  spattering  my  clothes 
and  arms  and  face,  but,  soaked  and  cold 
though  I  was,  I  do  not  think  I  would  have  left 
that  basket  on  that  afternoon  for  anything.  I 
threw  up  hook  after  hook,  from  every  angle, 
from  farther  and  farther  out,  off  the  board, 
without  the"  board,  and  hook  after  hook  went 
in.  Only  pitch  darkness  drove  me  home. 

I  do  not  say  that  not  to  have  shot  the  hook 
is  never  to  have  lived,  but  only  that,  once  hav- 
ing done  so,  the  pleasure  it  gives  is  not  so 
easily  forgotten.  Every  sport  offers  similar 
pleasures,  the  pleasures  taken  differing  by 
temperament:  the  canter  into  the  end  zone  to 
meet  a  floating  touchdown  pass,  or  the  clean, 
crisp  feel  of  a  perfect  block  or  tackle;  the  long 
straight  drive  or  the  precisely  played  approach 
shot  to  the  green;  the  solid  overhead;  the  pick- 
up on  the  tricky  short  hop  or  the  long  ball 
down  one  of  the  power  alleys.  Different  sports, 
different  pleasures.  But  so  keen  are  these  plea- 
sures— pleasures  of  execution,  of  craft  com- 
pleted—that, along  with  being  unforgettable, 
they  are  also  worth  recapturing  in  any  avail- 
able way,  and  the  most  available  way,  when 
reflexes  have  slowed,  when  muscle  no  longer 
responds  so  readily  to  brain,  is  from  the 
grandstand  or,  perhaps  more  often  nowadays, 
from  the  chair  before  the  television. 


Pleasures  of  the  spectator 


a  have  PUT  in  days  on  the  bench,  but 
years  in  my  chair  before  the  television 
set.  Recently  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
™  over  the  years  I  have  heard  more  hours 
of  talk  from  the  announcer  Curt  Gowdy  than 
from  my  own  father,  who  is  not  a  reticent  man. 
I  have  been  thoroughly  Schenkeled,  Mussber- 
gered,  Summeralled,  Cosselled,  DeRogotissed, 
and  Garagiolaed.  How  many  hundreds — thou- 
sands?— of  hours  have  I  spent  watching  sports 
of  all  sorts,  either  at  parks  or  stadiums  or  over 


television?  I  am  glad  I  shall  never  have  a  pre- 
cise answer.  Yet  neither  apparently  can  I  get 
enough.  What  is  the  fascination?  Why  is  it 
that,  with  the  prospect  of  a  game  to  watch  in 
the  evening  or  on  the  weekend,  the  day  seems 
lighter  and  brighter?  What  do  I  get  out  of  it? 

What  I  get  out  of  it,  according  to  one  fairly 
prominent  view,  is  an  outlet  for  my  violent 
emotions.  Knee-wrenching,  rib-cracking,  head- 
busting,  this  view  has  it,  is  what  sports  are  real- 
ly about,  with  sports  fans  being  essentially 
sadists,  and  cowardly  sadists  at  that,  for  they 
take  their  violence  not  at  firsthand  but  at  sec- 
ond remove.  Enthusiasm  for  sports  among 
Americans  is  little  more  than  a  reflection  of 
the  national  penchant  for  violence.  Military 
men  talk  about  game  plans;  the  long  touch- 
down pass  is  called  the  bomb.  The  average 
pro-football  fan,  seeing  a  quarterback  writhing 
on  the  ground  at  midfield  as  a  result  of  the 
ministrations  of  Joe  Green,  Carl  Eller,  or  Lyle 
Alzado,  twitters  with  glee,  finds  his  ultimate 
reward,  and  declares  a  little  holiday  in  the 
blackest  corner  of  his  heart. 

But  this  is  a  criticism  that  comes  at  sports 
by  way  of  politics.  To  believe  it  one  has  to  be- 
lieve that  the  history  of  the  United  States  is 
chiefly  one  of  rape,  expropriation,  and  aggres- 
sive imperialism.  To  dismiss  it,  however,  one 
need  only  know  something  about  sports.  Vio- 
lence is  indubitably  a  part  of  some  sports;  in 
some — hockey  is  an  example — it  sometimes 
comes  close  to  being  featured.  But  in  no  sport 
— not  even  boxing,  that  most  rudimentary  of 
sports — is  it  the  main  item,  and  in  many  other 
sports  it  plays  no  part  at  all.  A  distinction 
worth  insisting  on  is  that  between  violence  and 
roughness.  Roughness,  a  willingness  to  mix  it 
up,  to  take  if  need  be  an  elbow  in  the  jaw,  is 
part  of  rebounding  in  basketball,  yet  violence 
is  not.  Even  in  pro  football,  most  maligned  of 
modern  American  sports,  more  of  roughness 
than  of  violence  is  involved.  Roughness  raises 
the  stakes,  provides  the  pressure,  behind  exe- 
cution. A  splendid  because  true  phrase  has 
come  about  in  pro  football  to  cover  the  situa- 
tion in  which  a  pass  receiver,  certain  that  he 
will  be  tackled  upon  the  instant  he  makes  his 
reception,  drops  a  ball  he  should  otherwise 
have  caught  easily — the  phrase,  best  delivered 
in  a  Southern  accent  such  as  Don  Meredith's, 
is  "He  heard  footsteps  on  that  one,  Howard." 
Although  a  part  of  the  attraction,  it  is  not  so 
much  those  footsteps  that  fill  the  stands  and 
the  den  chairs  on  Sunday  afternoons  as  it  is 
those  men  who  elude  them:  the  Lynn  Swanns, 
the  Fran  Tarkentons,  the  O.J.  Simpsons.  The 
American  love  of  violence  theory  really  will 
not  wash.  Dick  Butkus  did  not  get  us  into 
Vietnam. 


Many  who  would  not  argue  that  sports  re- 
flect American  violence  nevertheless  claim  that 
they  imbue  one  with  the  competitive  spirit.  In 
some  who  are  already  amply  endowed  with  it, 
sports  doubtless  do  tend  to  refine  (or  possibly 
brutalize)  the  desire  to  win.  Yet  sports  also 
teach  a  serious  respect  for  craft.  Competition, 
though  it  flourishes  as  always,  is  in  bad  odor 
nowadays;  but  craft,  officially  respected,  does 
not  flourish  greatly  outside  the  boutique. 


I 


gain 


F  the  LOVE  OF  violence  or  the  com- 
petitive urge  does  not  put  me  in  my 
chair  for  the  countless  games  I  watch, 
is  it,  then,  nostalgia,  a  yearning  to  re- 
the  more  glowing  moments  of  adoles- 
cence? Many  argue  that  this  is  precisely  so, 
that  American  men  exist  in  a  state  of  perpetu- 
al immaturity,  suspended  between  boy-  and 
manhood.  "The  difference  between  men  and 
boys"  says  Liberace,  "is  the  price  of  their 
toys."  (I  have  paid  more  than  $300  for  two 
half-season  tickets  to  the  Chicago  Bulls  games, 
parking  fees  not  included.)  Such  unending 
enthusiasm  for  games  may  have  something  to 
do  with  adolescence,  but  little,  I  suspect,  with 
regaining  anything  whatever.  Instead,  it  has 
more  to  do  with  watching  men  do  regularly 
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Joseph  Epstein  anc^  surpassingly  what,  as  an  adolescent,  one 
did  often  bumblingly  though  with  an  occasion- 
al flash  of  genius.  To  have  played  these  games 
oneself  as  a  boy  or  a  young  man  helps  im- 
measurably the  appreciation  that  in  watching 
a  sport  played  at  professional  caliber  one  is 
witnessing  the  extraordinary  made  to  look  or- 
dinary. That  a  game  may  have  no  conse- 
quence outside  itself — no  effect  on  history,  on 
one's  own  life,  on  anything  really — does  not 
make  it  trivial  but  only  makes  the  enjoyment 
of  it  all  the  purer. 

The  notion  that  men  watch  sports  to  regain 
their  adolescence  pictures  them  sitting  in  the 
stands  or  at  home  watching  a  game  and,  with- 
in their  psyches,  muttering,  "There,  but  for 
the  lack  of  grace  of  God,  go  I."  And  it  is  true 
that  a  number  of  contemporary  authors  who 
are  taken  seriously  have  indeed  written  about 
sports  with  a  strong  overlay  of  yearning.  In 
the  men's  softball  games  described  in  the  fic- 
tion of  Philip  Roth,  center  field  is  a  place  akin 
to  Arcady.  Arcadian,  too,  is  the  outfield  in 
Willie  Morris's  memoir  of  growing  up  in  the 
South,  North  Toward  Home.  In  the  first  half 
of  Rabbit  Run  John  Updike  takes  up  the  life 
of  a  man  whose  days  are  downhill  all  the  way 
after  hitting  his  peak  as  a  high-school  basket- 
ball star — and  in  the  writing  Updike  himself 
evinces  a  nice  soft  touch  of  undisguised  long- 
ing. In  A  Fans  Notes,  a  book  combining 
yearning  and  self-disgust  in  roughly  equal  mea- 
sure, Frederick  Exley  makes  plain  that  he 
would  much  prefer  to  have  been  born  into  the 
skin  of  Frank  Gifford  rather  than  into  his  own. 

But  most  men  who  are  enraptured  by  sports 
do  not  think  any  such  thing.  I  should  like  to 
have  Kareem  Abdul-Jabbar's  sky  hook,  but 
not,  especially  for  civilian  life,  the  excessive 
height  that  is  necessary  to  its  execution.  I 
should  like  to  have  Jimmy  Connors's  ground 
strokes,  but  no  part  of  his  mind.  These  are 
men  born  with  certain  gifts,  gifts  honed  by 
practice  and  determination,  that  I,  and  mil- 
lions along  with  me,  enjoy  seeing  on  display. 
But  the  reality  principle  is  too  deeply  in- 
grained, at  least  in  a  man  of  my  years,  for  me 
to  even  imagine  exchanging  places  with  them. 
One  might  as  well  imagine  oneself  in  the  win- 
ner's circle  at  Churchill  Downs  as  the  horse. 

Fantasy  is  an  element  in  sports  when  they 
are  played  in  adolescence — an  alley  basket  be- 
comes the  glass  backboard  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  a  concrete  park  district  tennis  court 
with  grass  creeping  out  of  the  service  line 
becomes  center  court  at  Wimbledon — but  fan- 
tasy of  this  kind  is  hard  to  come  by.  Part  of 
this  has  to  do  with  age;  but  as  large  a  part  has 
to  do  with  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Sport  has 
always  been  a  business  but  never  more  so  than 


currently,  and  nothing  lends  itself  less  to  fan- 
tasy than  business.  Reading  the  sports  section 
has  become  rather  like  reading  the  business 
section — mergers,  trades,  salary  negotiations, 
contract  disputes,  options,  and  strikes  fill  the 
columns.  Along  with  the  details  of  business, 
those  of  the  psychological  and  social  prob- 
lems of  athletes  have  come  to  the  fore.  The 
old  Sport  magazine  concentrated  on  play  on 
the  field,  with  only  an  occasional  digressive 
reference  to  personal  life.  ("Yogi  likes  plenty 
of  pizza  in  the  off-season  and  spends  a  lot  of 
his  time  at  his  teammate  Phil  Rizzuto's  bowl- 
ing alley,"  is  a  rough  facsimile  of  a  sentence 
from  its  pages  that  I  recall. )  But  the  maga- 
zine in  its  current  version,  as  well  as  the  now 
more  popular  Sports  Illustrated,  expends  much 
space  on  the  private  lives  of  athletes — their 
divorces,  hang-ups,  race  relations,  need  for 
approval,  concern  for  security,  potted  philoso- 
phies— with  the  result  that  the  grand  is  made 
to  seem  small. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  there  is  a 
view  that  finds  a  shimmering  significance  in 
everything  having  to  do  with  sports.  Literary 
men  in  general  are  notoriously  to  be  distrust- 
ed on  the  subject.  They  dig  around  every- 
where, and  can  be  depended  upon  to  find  much 
treasure  where  none  is  buried.  Norman  Mailer 
mining  metaphysical  ore  in  every  jab  of  Mu- 
hammad Ali's,  an  existential  nugget  in  each 
of  his  various  and  profuse  utterances,  is  a 
particularly  horrendous  example.  Even  the 
sensible  William  Carlos  Williams  was  not 
above  this  sort  of  temptation.  In  a  poem  en- 
titled "At  the  Ball  Game,"  we  find  the  lines 
"It  is  the  Inquisition,  the/Revolution."  Dr. 
Williams  could  not  have  been  much  fun  at  the 
ball  park. 

The  real  thing 


F  ENTHUSIASM  FOR  SPORTS  has  little  to 

do  with  providing  an  outlet  for  violent 
emotions,  regaining  adolescence,  discov- 
ering metaphysical  truths,  the  Inquisi- 


I 


tion  or  the  Revolution,  then  what,  I  ask  myself, 
am  I  doing  past  midnight,  when  I  have  to  be 
up  at  5:30  the  next  morning,  watching  on 
television  what  will  turn  out  to  be  a  seven- 
teen-inning  game  between  the  New  York  Mets 
and  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals?  The  conversa- 
tion coming  out  of  my  television  set  is  of  a 
very  low  grade,  even  for  sports  announcing. 
But  even  the  dreary  talk  cannot  put  me  off — 
the  rehash  of  statistics,  the  advice  to  young- 
sters to  keep  their  gloves  low  when  in  the  field, 
the  thin  jokes.  Neither  the  Mets  nor  the  Cards 
figure  to  be  contenders  this  year.  The  only 
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possible  effect  that  this  game  can  have  on  my 
life  is  to  make  me  dog-tired  the  next  day.  Yet 
I  cannot  pull  myself  away.  I  want  to  know 
how  it  is  going  to  end.  True,  the  score  will  be 
available  in  the  morning  paper.  But  that  is  not 
the  same  thing.  What  is  going  on  here? 

One  thing  that  is  going  on  is  the  practice  of 
craft  of  a  very  high  order,  which  is  intrinsi- 
cally interesting.  But  something  as  important 
is  involved,  something  rarer  in  contemporary 
life,  the  spectacle  of  which  gives  enormous  sat- 
isfaction. To  define  this  satisfaction  negatively, 
it  is  the  absence  of  fraudulence  and  fakery. 
No  small  item,  this,  when  one  stops  to  think 
that  in  nearly  every  realm  of  contemporary 
life  fraud  and  fakery  have  an  established — 
some  would  say  a  preponderant — place.  Ad- 
vertising, politics,  business,  and  journalism 
are  only  the  most  obvious  examples.  Fraud 
iseems  similarly  pervasive  in  modern  art:  in 
painters  whose  reputations  rest  on  press  agen- 
try;  in  writers  who  write  one  way  and  live 
quite  another;  in  composers  who  are  taken 
seriously  but  whose  work  cannot  be  seriously 
listened  to.  At  a  time  when  image  is  one  of  the 
jmost  frequently  used  words  in  American 
speech  and  writing,  one  does  not  too  often 
come  upon  the  real  thing. 

Sport  may  be  the  toy  department  of  life, 
(but  one  of  its  abiding  compensations  is  that, 
at  least  on  the  field,  it  is  the  real  thing.  Much 
has  been  done  in  recent  years  in  the  attempt  to 
ruin  sport — the  ruthlessness  of  owners,  the 
greed  of  players,  the  general  exploitation  of 
ians.  But  even  all  this  cannot  destroy  it.  On  the 
court,  down  on  the  field,  sport  is  fraud-free 
and  fakeproof.  With  a  full  count,  two  men  on, 
his  team  down  by  one  run  in  the  last  of  the 
eighth,  a  batter  (as  well  as  a  pitcher)  is  be- 
yond the  aid  of  public  relations.  At  match 
point  at  Forest  Hills  a  player's  press  clippings 
are  of  no  help.  Last  year's  earnings  will  not 
sink  a  twelve-foot  putt  on  the  eighteenth  at 
Augusta.  Alan  Page,  galloping  up  along  a 
quarterback's  blind  side,  figures  to  be  neglect- 
ful of  that  quarterback's  image  as  a  swinger. 
In  all  these  situations,  and  hundreds  of  oth- 
ers, a  man  either  comes  through  or  he  doesn't. 
He  is  alone  out  there,  naked  but  for  his  abil- 
ity, which  counts  for  everything.  Something 
there  is  that  is  elemental  about  this,  and  some- 
thing greatly  satisfying. 

Another  part  of  the  satisfaction  to  be  got 
from  sports — from  playing  them,  but  also 
from  watching  them  being  played — derives 
from  their  special  clarity.  Sports  offer  clarity 
of  a  kind  sufficient  to  engage  the  most  serious 
minds.  That  the  Cambridge  mathematician 
G.  H.  Hardy  closely  followed  cricket  and  avid- 
jly  read  cricket  scores  is  not  altogether  sur- 


prising. Numbers  in  sports  are  ubiquitous. 
Scores,  standings,  averages,  times,  records — 
comfort  is  found  in  such  numbers.  ERA,  RBIs, 
FGP,  pass  completions,  turnovers,  category 
upon  category  of  statistics  are  kept  for  nearly 
every  aspect  of  athletic  activity.  (Why,  I  re- 
cently heard  someone  ask,  are  records  not  kept 
for  catchers  throwing  out  runners  attempting 
to  steal?  Because,  the  answer  is,  often  runners 
steal  on  pitchers,  and  so  it  would  be  unfair 
to  charge  these  stolen  bases  against  catchers.) 
As  perhaps  in  no  other  sphere,  numbers  in 
sports  tell  one  where  things  stand.  No  loop- 
holes here,  where  figures,  for  once,  do  not  lie. 
Nowhere  else  is  such  specificity  of  result  avail- 
able. 

Clarity  about  character  is  also  available  in 
sports.  "You  Americans  hold  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  it  is  self-evident  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal,"  I  not  long  ago  heard  an  English- 
man say,  adding,  "it  had  better  be  self-evident, 
for  no  other  evidence  for  it  exists."  Sport 
coldly  demonstrates  physical  inequalities — 
there  are  the  larger,  the  faster,  the  stronger, 
the  more  graceful  athletes — but  it  also  throws 
up  human  types  who  have  devised  ways  to  re- 
dress these  inequalities.  One  such  type  is  the 
hustler.  In  every  realm  but  that  of  sports  the 
word  hustle  is  pejorative,  whereas  in  sports  it 
is  approbative.  Two  of  the  hustler  breed,  Pete 
Rose  of  the  Cincinnati  Reds  and  Jerry  Sloan 
of  the  Chicago  Bulls,  are  men  who  supplement 
reasonably  high  levels  of  ability  with  unrea- 
sonably high  levels  of  courage  and  desire. 
Other  athletes — Joe  Morgan  and  Oscar  Robert- 
son come  to  mind — bring  superior  athletic  in- 
telligence to  bear  upon  their  play.  And  Bill 
Russell,  late  of  the  Boston  Celtics,  who  if  the 
truth  be  known  was  not  an  inherently  superior 
athlete,  blended  hustle  and  intelligence  with 


'That  a  game 
may  have  no 
consequence 
outside  itself 
does  not  make 
it  trivial  but 
only  makes  the 
enjoyment  of  it 
all  the  purer." 
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what  abilities  he  did  have  and  through  force 
of  character  established  supremacy. 

Whence  do  hustle,  intelligence,  and  charac- 
ter in  sports  derive,  especially  since  they  ap- 
parently do  not  necessarily  carry  over  into 
life?  Joe  DiMaggio  and  Sugar  Ray  Robinson, 
two  of  the  most  instinctively  intelligent  and 
physically  elegant  athletes,  brought  little  of 
either  of  these  qualities  over  into  their  busi- 
ness or  personal  activities.  Some  athletes  can 
do  all  but  one  important  thing  well:  Wilt 
Chamberlain  at  the  free-throw  line,  for  those 
who  recall  his  misery  there,  leaves  a  perma- 
nent picture  of  a  mental  block  in  action.  Other 
athletes — Connie  Hawkins,  Hie  Nastase, 
Dick  Allen — have  all  the  physical  gifts  in  su- 
perabundance, yet,  because  of  some  insufficien- 
cy of  character,  some  searing  flaw,  never  come 
near  to  fulfilling  their  promise.  Coaches  sup- 
ply yet  another  gallery  of  human  types,  from 
the  fanatical  Vince  Lombardi  to  the  comical 
Casey  Stengel  to  the  measured  and  aptly 
named  John  Wooden.  The  cast  of  characters 
in  sport,  the  variety  of  situations,  the  com- 
plexity of  behavior  it  puts  on  display,  the  over- 
all human  exhibit  it  offers — together  these 
supply  an  enjoyment  akin  to  that  once  pro- 
vided by  reading  interminably  long  but  inex- 
haustibly rich  nineteenth-century  novels. 


N  A  WIDER  sense,  sport  is  culture.  For 
many  American  men  it  represents  a 
common  background,  a  shared  interest. 
It  has  a  binding  power  that  transcends 
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social  class  and  education.  Some  years  ago  I 
found  myself  working  in  the  South  among 
men  with  whom  I  shared  nothing  in  the  way 
of  region,  religion,  education,  politics,  or  gen- 
eral views;  we  shared  nothing,  in  fact,  but 
sports,  which  was  enough  for  us  to  get  along 
and  grow  to  become  friends,  in  the  process 
showing  how  superficial  all  the  things  that 
might  have  kept  us  apart  in  fact  were.  More 
recently,  in  Chicago,  at  a  time  when  race  rela- 
tions were  in  a  particularly  jagged  state,  I  re- 
call emerging  from  an  NBA  game,  in  which  the 
Chicago  Bulls  in  overtime  beat  the  Milwaukee 
Bucks,  into  a  snowy  night  and  an  aura  of 
common  good  feeling  that,  for  a  time,  sub- 
merged the  enmity  between  races;  laughing, 
throwing  snowballs,  exuberant  generally,  the 
crowd  leaving  the  Chicago  Stadium  that  night 
was  not  divided  by  being  black  and  white  but 
unified  by  being  Bull  fans.  Last  year's  Boston- 
Cincinnati  World  Series,  one  of  the  most  grati- 
fying in  memory,  coming  hard  upon  a  year  of 
extreme  political  divisiveness,  performed,  how- 
ever briefly,  something  of  the  same  function. 
How  much  better  it  felt  to  agree  about  the 


mastery  of  Luis  Tiant  than  to  argue  about  the 
wretchedness  of  Richard  Nixon. 

In  sports  as  in  life,  character  does  not  much 
change.  I  have  recently  begun  to  play  a  game 
called  racquet  ball,  and  I  find  I  would  still 
rather  look  good  than  win,  which  is  what  I 
usually  do:  look  good  and  lose.  I  beat  the 
rum-dums  but  go  down  before  quality  players. 
I  get  compliments  in  defeat.  Men  who  beat 
me  admire  the  whip  of  my  strokes,  my  wrist 
action,  my  anticipation,  the  power  I  get  be- 
hind the  ball.  When  this  occurs  I  feel  like  a 
woman  who  is  complimented  for  the  shape  of 
her  bottom  when  it  is  her  mind  she  craves  ad- 
miration for,  though  of  course  she  will  take 
what  praise  she  can  get. 

R.  H.  Tawney,  the  great  historian  of  reli- 
gion and  capitalism,  once  remarked  that  the 
only  progress  he  could  note  during  the  course 
of  his  lifetime  was  in  the  deportment  of  dogs. 
For  myself,  I  would  say  that  the  chief  progress 
in  the  course  of  my  lifetime  has  been  in  the 
quality  and  variety  of  athletic  gear.  Racquets 
made  of  metal,  aluminum,  wood,  and  fiber 
glass,  balls  of  different  colors,  sneakers  of  all 
materials  and  designs,  posh  warm-up  suits, 
tube  socks,  sweatbands  for  the  head  and  wrist 
in  various  colors  and  pipings;  only  the  athletic 
supporter,  the  old  jockstrap,  remains  unorna 
mented,  but  perhaps  even  now  Vera  or  Peter 
Max  is  at  the  drawing  board.  In  any  event, 
with  all  this  elegant  plumage  available,  it  is  a 
nice  time  to  be  playing  ball  again. 

Sports  can  be  impervious  to  age.  My  father- 
in-law,  a  man  of  style,  seriousness,  and  great 
good  humor  who  died  a  year  ago  in  his  late 
sixties,  was  born  in  South  Bend,  Indiana,  and 
in  his  early  manhood  left  the  Catholic  Church 
— two  facts  that  conjoined  to  give  him  an  in 
tense  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  teams  from 
Notre  Dame.  He  loved  to  see  them  lose.  The 
torch  has  been  passed  on.  I  now  love  to  see 
Notre  Dame  lose,  and  when  it  does  I  think  of 
him  and  remember  his  smile. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  had  a  neighbor,  a  man 
who,  after  retirement,  had  a  number  of 
strokes.  An  old  man  and  a  young  boy,  we  had 
in  common  a  love  of  sports,  which,  when  we 
met  on  the  street,  was  our  only  topic  of  con 
versation.  He  once  inspected  a  new  glove  of 
mine,  and  instructed  me  to  rub  it  down  with 
neat's-foot  oil,  place  a  ball  firmly  in  the  pock- 
et, wrap  string  tightly  around  the  glove,  and 
leave  it  like  that  for  the  winter.  I  did,  and  it 
worked.  After  his  last  stroke  but  one,  he  sel 
dom  left  his  house.  Afternoons  he  spent  in  a 
chair  in  his  bedroom,  a  blanket  over  his  lap 
listening  to  Cub  games  over  the  radio.  It  was 
while  listening  to  a  ball  game  that  he  quietly 
died.  I  cannot  imagine  a  better  way. 
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The  Creative  Balance:  Govern- 
ment, Politics,  and  the  Individual 
in  America's  Third  Century,  by 
Elliot  Richardson.  Holt,  Rinehart 
and  Winston,  $12.95. 

WHILE    OUR  Presiden- 
tial   candidates  keep 
scrambling  for  the  fin- 
ish   line,    we  might 
pause  to  consider  one  group  of  wist- 
ful onlookers.  These  are  the  men  of 
'Presidential  timber,"  that  handful 
:>f  respectable  citizens  who,  though 
they  would  never  go  through  the 
agony  of  running  for  the  office,  know 
:hat  they  deserve  to  be  appointed, 
oerhaps    by    God.    John  Gardner 
masked   in   this   reputation  during 
nuch  of  the  Sixties.  From  time  to 
ime  he  would  propel  himself  even 
ligher  into  the  moral  stratosphere 
hy  publishing  books  like  Excellence, 
which  everyone  admired  and  no  one 
ead.  His  mantle  has  recently  de- 
scended to  Elliot  Richardson,  late 
)ur  Ambassador  to  England  and  for 
he  moment  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
<vho  now  has  a  noble  book  of  his 
)wn. 

This  is  the  same  Richardson  who 
vas  man  of  all  work  during  the  Nix- 
!  m  Administration,  serving,  between 
1969  and  1974,  as  Under  Secretary 
)f  State,  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Secretary  of 


Defense,  and  finally  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. During  the  first  few  years  of 
this  period  he  embodied  nothing 
more  special  than  competence  and 
respectability.  By  the  end,  when  he 
had  resigned  as  Attorney  General 
rather  than  fire  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor, Archibald  Cox,  he  had  cov- 
ered himself  with  valor  and  moral 
probity  and  become  prime  Presiden- 
tial timber.  At  no  point  during  this 
ascent  was  his  reputation  overcom- 
plicated by  fact,  since  almost  no 
one  knew  anything  about  him.  Apart 
from  his  one  dramatic  gesture,  it 
was  hard  to  get  a  purchase  on  the 
man. 

Now  Richardson  himself  has  rem- 
edied the  defect.  Pensioned  off  to 
London,  he  met  every  Ambassador's 
toughest  challenge — how  to  fill  the 
time — by  working  on  his  book.  From 
the  public's  point  of  view,  this  is 
clearly  preferable  to  having  him 
meddle  in  British  politics  or  aggra- 
vate the  cod  war.  But  as  the  years 
go  by  Richardson  may  wish  he  had 
instead  spent  his  time  going  to  the 
Old  Vic.  The  Creative  Balance,  in- 
tended as  philosophy,  apologia,  and 
campaign  biography  all  in  one,  does 
indeed  bring  us  closer  to  Richardson 
than  we  ever  were  before,  but  I 
doubt  that  the  effect  of  this  intimate 
view  is  the  one  the  author  had  hoped 
for. 


AS  FOR  THE  philosophy,  the 
less  said  the  better.  Rich- 
ardson's subject  is  "the 
cumulative  forces  threat- 
ening to  submerge  the  dignity  and 
self-esteem  of  the  individual";  un- 
originality  and  vapidity  are  his  twin 
muses.  One  of  Richardson's  asso- 
ciates during  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion used  to  say  that  while  some  men 
have  an  instinct  for  the  jugular,  his 
boss  had  an  instinct  for  the  capillary. 
This,  it  turns  out,  is  also  his  forte 
as  an  author. 

Beneath  the  broad  canopy  of  his 
subject,  Richardson  has  assembled 
nearly  every  Serious  Issue  you  have 
heard  of  in  the  last  ten  years.  From 
the  imbalance  between  Congress  and 
the  Executive,  to  the  limits  to  growth, 
to  the  miseries  of  the  workplace, 
and  on  and  on,  they  are  all  here. 
With  his  arsenal  assembled,  Rich- 
ardson proceeds  to  fire  off  a  series 
of  duds,  with  conclusions  such 
this  one,  about  policies  of 
discrimination":  "And  yet. 
ance,  affirmative  action  has 
been  a  qualified  succes 
less   forthright  when    it  con 
ways  of  making  assembly-line  work 
less  tedious.  "And  so.  at  last,  I  come 
to  the  one  firm  conviction  that  I 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
discussion:  it  is  that  the  subject  is 
too  new  for  final  judgments.'' 
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There  is  nothing  rash,  or  un- 
worthy, or  mean-spirited  about  his 
ruminations.  Some  of  them  even 
make  sense.  But  the  reader  spends 
half  his  time  trying  desperately  to 
figure  out  what  Richardson  is  say- 
ing, and  the  other  half  realizing  that 
it's  all  been  said  better  many  times 
before.  The  argumentative  style 
varies  between  vignettes  from  Rich- 
ardson's past — which  provide  most 
of  the  "facts"  and  all  of  the  interest 
in  the  book — and  a  Great  Books-style 
compendium  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages.  When  coupled  with  the  author's 
unrelieved  high-mindedness,  they 
can  produce  pure  bathos,  as  in  the 
following  passage. 

For  my  part,  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  satisfaction  of  serving, 
like  that  of  sharing  and  giving, 
flows  from  a  basic  attribute  of 
the  human  condition:  the  insep- 
arability of  the  individual  from 
other  persons.  The  "self"  does  not 
— cannot — exist  in  isolation.  Dur- 
ing my  senior  year  at  Harvard 
College,  I  was  working  on  an 
honors  thesis  in  philosophy,  and 
I  had  to  try  to  think  through 
the  meaning  of  the  concept  of 
"self."  At  an  intense  stage  of  this 
effort,  needing  to  clear  my  head., 
I  went  for  a,  walk  around  the 
block.  It  was  one  of  those  slaty, 
late-winter  afternoons  with  a 
wet  wind,  not  very  cold.  As  I 
walked,  it  struck  me  thai  no  per- 
sons  identity  can  be  defined  in 
all  its  essential  uniqueness  ex- 
cept in  terms  of  others:  family, 
friends,  teachers,  fellow  workers, 
other  members  of  the  same  com- 
munity and  the  same  cultural 
heritage.  We  exist  in  the  midst 
of  a  web  of  interconnecting  re- 
lationships to  other  people,  some 
of  whom  are  close,  others  more 
remote,  but  none  completely  dis- 
connected. To  be  a  complete  per- 
son is  to  be  a  part  of  them.  This 
is  what  we  mean  by  love.  This  is 
why  sharing  is  natural.  If  it  were 
not  for  our  physical  separateness 
—no  one  else  can  eat  for  me  or 
walk  for  me  or  see  from  the  same 
eyes — we  would  more  clearly  per- 
ceive our  psychic  interdependence. 

Hegel  had  anticipated  me,  as 
I  later  learned,  by  several  gen- 
erations. But  so,  for  that  matter, 
had  John  Donne. 

There  is  something  admirable 
about  Richardson's  determination  to 
figure  all  these  things  out  for  him- 
self, and  his  thoughts  are  not  that 
much  more  banal  than  what  the  rest 


of  us  might  mutter  to  ourselves.  The 
decision  to  publish  is  harder  to  de- 
fend. 

THE  REVELATIONS  the  book 
does  bring,  through  its  an- 
ecdotes and  asides,  are 
about  the  inner  man.  They 
present  a  quite  distinct  portrait,  not 
of  a  statesman  or  leader  of  the 
masses,  but  of  the  perfect  technocrat. 
The  term  is  less  insulting  than  it 
may  seem.  Along  with  people  who 
decide  in  which  direction  to  aim  the 
mighty  machinery  of  government, 
we  also  need  those  who  know  how 
to  shift  the  gears.  These  people  are 
technocrats,  and  Richardson  is  at 
their  head. 

Like  anyone  else,  Richardson 
writes  best  about  what  he  knows  best, 
and  what  he  knows  is  government. 
The  95  percent  of  this  book  that  is 
flatulent  deals  with  the  human  con- 
dition; the  five  percent  that  is  en- 
lightening concerns  the  nuts  and 
bolts  of  running  public  programs.  In 
a  benign,  Milquetoast  fashion,  Rich- 
ardson is  a  modern  Machiavelli,  full 
of  the  lore  of  administrative  life.  He 
speaks  with  relative  eloquence,  for  ex- 
ample, about  the  "evaluation"  prob- 
lem— the  bureaucratic  code  word  for 
firing  shots  at  a  target  but  never 
finding  out  whether  they  have  hit. 
"I  have  long  been  convinced."  he 
says,  "that  one  reason  why  the  meth- 
odology of  evaluation  is  still  so  prim- 
itive is  that  we  have  not  really  want- 
ed to  face  the  answers  that  good 
evaluation  would  produce.  Having 
indulged  the  'don't  just  stand  there, 
do  something'  impulse  in  response  to 
a  problem  ...  we  preferred  to  be 
lulled  by  the  illusion  that  we  were 
doing  something  about  it  rather  than 
to  discover  that  we  were  only  going 
through  the  motions." 

There  are  dozens  of  these  chest- 
nuts, most  illustrated  with  true-life 
stories.  Since  almost  none  of  the  sto- 
ries casts  an  unflattering  light  on 
any  active  political  figure — the  au- 
thor included— it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  Richardson  knows  even  more 
about  the  byways  of  government 
than  he  found  it  prudent  to  tell. 

Along  with  the  technocrat's  mind, 
Richardson  also  has  the  technocrat's 
soul — a  square  mile  of  loyalty  bor- 
dered by  a  few  moral  trip  wires.  As 
a  Cabinet  member,  Richardson  made 
loyalty  his  trademark.  He  was  not 


a  man  to  rock  the  boat  or  to  criticize 
one  of  his  department  s  policies — at 
least  until  he  was  on  his  way  out  the 
door.  "I  knew  myself,"  Richardson 
says  of  his  service  under  Nixon,  "to 
be  a  person  in  whom  loyalty  runs 
deep." 

Richardson's  current  high  esteem, 
of  course,  rests  on  his  one  grand 
moment  of  disloyalty.  But  his  own 
account  of  the  "Saturday  night  mas- 
sacre" makes  the  resignation  itself 
seem  less  remarkable  than  the  steps 
he  took  to  prevent  it.  Up  until  the 
final  showdown,  Richardson  was  do- 
ing everything  possible  to  keep  Cox 
and  Nixon  from  each  other  s  throats. 
Out  of  loyalty,  he  refused  to  see  any- 
thing fishy  in  Nixon's  attempts  to 
get  rid  of  Cox.  ("Even  after  my  res- 
ignation. I  continued  to  believe  that 
the  firing  of  Cox  could  be  accounted 
for  without  attributing  bad  faith  to 
the  President." )  When  Nixon  ranted 
and  raved  about  a  "Stennis  compro- 
mise" that  would  have  kept  Cox  out 
of  the  White  House  files,  Richard- 
son conveyed  the  offer  to  Cox — 
cleansed  of  its  most  inflammatory 
provision.  The  same  talent  for  fuzz- 
ing issues  which  makes  his  prose  so 
deadly  makes  him  a  genius  at  com- 
promise of  this  sort.  The  emotion 
that  rings  out  from  these  pages  is 
the  technocrat's  desire  to  survive  and 
fight  another  day. 

At  a  certain  point,  however,  Nix- 
on finally  pushed  Richardson  over 
one  of  the  trip  wires.  If  he  hoped 
to  keep  the  respect  of  anyone  other 
than  Haldeman  and  Mitchell,  Rich- 
ardson had  no  choice  but  to  resign. 
Naturally,  Richardson  delivers  one 
of  his  little  homilies  on  the  subject 
of  moral  uprightness — "the  conse- 
quences of  refusal  to  go  along  with 
something  you  are  sincerely  con- 
vinced is  wrong  are  seldom  as  seri- 
ous as  you  may  anticipate" — but  the 
point  is  a  practical  one:  it  is  the 
presence  of  these  trip  wires  which 
distinguishes  the  honest  technocrat 
like  Richardson,  from  the  factoturr 
and  the  evil  genius,  from  the  Dear 
and  the  Haldeman,  the  Eichmanr 
and  the  Speer. 

This  may  not  be  the  stuff  of  heroic 
reputations,  but  it  does  offer  on< 
modest  consolation.  In  this  era  o: 
men  mismatched  to  the  tasks  the} 
must  perform,  Elliot  Richardson  ha; 

been  just  where  he  belongs.  E 

James  Fallows  is  on  the  staffs  of  The  Wash 
ington  Monthly  and  Texas  Monthly. 
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by  Evan  Connell 

Fhe  Man  Who  Loved  Children,  by 

Christina  Stead.  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston,  $12.50. 

Vliss  Herbert,  by  Christina  Stead. 
Random  House,  $8.95. 

The  Man  Who  Loved  Chil- 
dren, first  published  in 
1940,  was  reissued  ten 
years  ago  draped  with  so 
nany  accolades  that  it  looked  like 
he  Derby  winner.  Robert  Lowell 
said,  '"It  must  be  a  classic,  for  there 
ire  very  few  novels  in  English  that 
ire  as  large  and  as  beautifully  writ- 
en."  J.  Donald  Adams  called  it  "one 
)f  the  enduring  masterpieces  of  fic- 
ion."  Peter  Taylor  referred  to  it  as 
'one  of  the  few  novels  ever  written 
hat  seems  a  completely  satisfying 
vork  of  art."  "A  truly  great  novel," 
said  Roy  Newquist,  "big,  troubled, 
)rilliant  in  concept."  "It  is  a  major 
vork,  rich  in  implication,"  wrote 
Maggie  Irving  in  the  Boston  Globe. 
idgar  Duncan  in  The  Southern  Ob- 
server wrote:  "The  Man  Who  Loved 
Children  is,  at  the  very  least,  one  of 
he  better  novels  of  the  20th  century 
nd  an  important  addition  to  our  rich 
leritage,  in  English,  from  Shake- 
peare's  King  Lear  onward."  Said 
he  Louisville  Times:  "Situations  are 
milt  with  the  sure  touch  of  artistry 
jhat  is  reminiscent  of  Dostoevski." 
>aid  Hortense  Calisher:  "a  wonder- 
ul  book." 

And  Randall  Jarrell,  in  a  thirty- 
>ne-page  eulogy  accompanying  the 
eissue,  wrote:  "When  we  think  of 
he  masterpieces  that  nobody  praised 
md  nobody  read,  back  there  in  the 
>ast,  we  feel  an  impatient  superiority 
o  the  readers  of  those  years.  If  we 
lad  been  there,  we  can't  help  feel- 
,ng,  we'd  have  known  that  Moby 
^ick  was  a  good  book — why,  how 
fould  anyone  help  knowing?  But  sup- 
pose someone  says  to  us,  'Well,  you're 
Mere  now:   what's  our  own  Moby 
Oick?  What's  the  book  that,  a  hun- 
Ired  years  from  now,  everybody  will 


look  down  on  us  for  not  having 
liked?'  " 

The  answer,  as  perhaps  you've 
guessed,  is:  The  Man  Who  Loved 
Children. 

So  it  is  once  more  being  reissued 
and  a  fresh  flock  of  critics  will  swoon 
like  the  Turkish  imam  who,  after 
sampling  a  new  confection,  fainted 
with  delight. 


I would  like  to  join  this  hal- 
lelujah chorus  because  it  is 
no  fun  to  sit  grumpily  in  a 
corner  by  one's  self.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  The  Man  Who  Loved 
Children  is  as  splendid  as  everybody 
else  claims  it  is;  but  in  fact  I  think 
it  is  a  thudding  bore,  its  portrait  of 
American  family  life  a  simulacrum. 
The  behavior  of  the  characters  is 
very  often  implausible  and  the  dia- 
logue ludicrous. 

As  for  Stead's  prose: 
"The  children  were  nodding  but- 
tercups of  giggles";  "The  doe-eyed 
Evie  showed  a  surprising  forensic 
turn";  ".  .  .  while  Henny  was  gasping 
for  indignant  breath  and  while  Sam 
was  biting  his  lip  in  stern  scorn"; 
"Neither  of  them  had  heard  wistful 
Evie  come  pussy-footing  into  the 
kitchen.  She  now  stood  at  the  door, 
staring  at  them,  in  their  wonderful 
intercourse.  But  espied,  she  came  up 
and  proffered  herself";  "Having  de- 
livered himself  of  his  heartfelt  senti- 
ments once  again,  Sam  was  gay  and 
went  merrily  footling  round  the 
place,  looking  for  fresh  worlds  to 
conquer";  "Thinking  of  the  delight 
he  had  each  time,  to  see  the  new 
inchoate  mind  burst  from  the  womb, 
to  see  the  clouds  of  larval  imbecility 
disperse  from  the  infant  face,  to 
watch  that  horrible  throbbing  patch 
close  in  the  cranium  and  try  to  de- 
vise from  its  round  forehead  what 
its  future  would  be,  Sam  got  up  with 
a  sibylline  smile." 

Dreiser  is  the  obvious  example  of 
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a  bad  stylist  who  was  a  good  writer; 
Dreiser  could  not  handle  language, 
but  what  he  was  attempting  to  say 
was  true,  which  is  why  he  endures. 
Stead,  though,  too  often  is  false,  her 
vision  of  life  mawkish.  Sam's  chil- 
dren, for  instance,  are  constantly 
amused  when  he  imitates  Artemus 
Ward: 

"Hear  in  the  Buzzum  of  my  fa- 
merly  I  am  enjoyin'  myself  at  peas 
with  awl  mankind";  '"blow  me  down 
ef  it  ain't  poickry.  Say,  kids,  Loo- 
loo's  a  dangblueblasted  better  poet 
than  whut  I  am." 

Now,  the  truth  is  that  children, 
except  very  young  children,  become 
embarrassed  and  impatient  when 
adults  act  like  fools;  and  an  author's 
characters  must  respond  to  a  fic- 
tional situation  just  as  people  re- 
spond, otherwise  the  reader  will  grow 
impatient  and  embarrassed.  An  abil- 
ity to  choose  a  believable  response 
from  all  the  possibilities  is  what 
creates  the  sense  of  life  and  distin- 
guishes a  credible  author  from  a 
hack;  but  too  frequently  with  Chris- 
tina Stead  the  reader  finds  himself 
unconvinced. 

Sam's  daughter  Louie  holds  her 
little  finger  in  a  candle  flame  until 
there  is  "a  nasty  smell  of  frying  flesh 
in  the  room."  When  at  last  she  takes 
it  out  the  finger  has  been  "charred." 
What  did  her  father  do  while  this 
was  happening?  He  "looked  ques- 
tioningly  at  her."  Louie  then  "coolly 
walked  out  of  the  room  to  go  and 
wrap  it  in  oil."  Now,  a  deranged  girl 
might  be  able  to  endure  such  agony, 
just  as  an  insane  father  might  stand 
there  watching,  but  neither  of  them 
is  mad. 

Louie  and  some  other  schoolgirls 
form  a  club  whose  members  wear  a 
white  ribbon  with  the  gold  letters 
SSAA.  Stead  tells  us:  "Parents  com- 
plained about  the  plague  of  secrecy 
and  suspected  their  children  of  dark 
schemes  and  evil  thoughts."  Non- 
sense. 

Again  and  again  she  is  psycho- 
logically inaccurate,  which  is  fatal 
to  the  "willing  suspension  of  dis- 
belief." And  too  often  there  seem  to 
be  effects  without  cause — wheels 
spinning  to  no  purpose: 

Just  before  Christmas  vacation 
"Clare  tied  the  draw  cord  of  the 
Venetian  blind  round  her  neck  and 
accidentally  fell  out  the  window." 
Was  her  neck  broken?  Did  the  cord 
snap?  Did  she  fall  to  the  ground? 
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We  are  told  nothing  else  about  this 
bizarre  and  improbable  accident. 
What's  the  point  of  it?  We  never 
learn.  But  Clare  is  with  us  in  the 
next  paragraph,  magically  unstran- 
gled. 

Deep  into  the  book  we  suddenly 
are  notified  that  Sam  is  about  to  lose 
his  job.  He  had  been  "the  rising  star 
of  the  service,"  but  now  "people 
skipped  from  desk  to  desk  laughing 
about  him."  Why?  "Sam,  for  all  his 
credo  of  the  firm  handclasp  and 
frank  smile,  had  made  a  sufficiency 
of  enemies  for  all  sorts  of  reasons." 

There  would  be  no  sense  men- 
tioning this  creaky  architecture — nor 
much  reason  to  analyze  The  Man 
Who  Loved  Children — if  the  book 
had  not  been  wildly  praised.  It  is  not 
a  profound  book,  not  even  a  good 
one;  it  has  no  more  depth  than  a 
lily  pad,  and  the  writing  is  execrable. 
How,  then,  can  we  account  for  the 
hallelujahs?  I  don't  know,  unless  it 
may  be  that  Stead's  devotees  lack 
that  most  essential  gift  of  which 
Hemingway  spoke:  a  built-in  shock- 
proof  crap  detector. 


Miss  Herbert  is  a  new 
book,  set  mostly  in  Eng- 
land, concerning  Elea- 
nor: "A  nobly  built 
beauty,  playing-fields  champion,  ex- 
cellent student,  loved  at  home,  ad- 
mired at  school  and  by  men,  she  had 
been  happy  and  confident  always. 
Her  future  was  planned,  too;  she  was 
'an  engaged  girl.'  But  with  all  this, 
she  was  unsettled." 

We  follow  Eleanor  for  thirty  years. 
She  takes  a  trip  around  the  world, 
which  is  crammed  into  one  para- 
graph; she  has  many  affairs,  always 
offstage;  she  gets  married  and  runs 
a  lodging  house,  is  divorced,  be- 
comes a  literary  agent,  works  for 
some  publishers,  and  is  last  seen 
rapidly  aging,  anticipating  her  pen- 
sion. 

The  curious  thing  is  that  almost 
nothing  has  changed  since  The  Man 
Who  Loved  Children  was  published, 
perhaps  nothing  but  an  addiction  to 
P.G.  Wodehouse  names  such  as  Mr. 
Jeepy,  Mrs.  Mallow  Bounce,  Miss 
Saucing,  Lord  Exitt,  and  the  Due 
de  Bonbonne,  who  "comes  from  the 
Dordogne." 

We  find  the  flabby  prose:  "Mrs. 
Appleyard  gave  her  a  good  talking- 
to";  "Courage  and  hope  gushed  up"; 


"A  gay  twinkle  would  come  into 
her  eyes";  "Great  formless  feelings 
rushed  healthily  through  her  mind 
giving  her  release  and  power";  "In- 
trigue rushed  into  her  head,  giving 
her  neuralgia";  and  so  on.  Compare 
this  with  the  linguistic  sensibilities 
of  Karen  Blixen,  Willa  Cather,  Janet 
Lewis,  or  Katherine  Anne  Porter. 

Here,  too,  are  the  labored  explana- 
tions: "Bob  Standfast  was  a  man 
Eleanor  had  met  just  before  her  mar- 
riage and  in  a  very  unusual  way.  He 
had  then  been  head  of  a  press  agen- 
cy. One  of  his  newsgatherers  had 
then  been  Janet  Jackson,  friend 
of  .  .  ." 

The  moralizing:  "This  repulsively 
clever  trick  of  the  author  enabled 
him  to  insult  native  races  and  mi 
norities  with  sham  innocence." 

And  the  inability  to  evoke  a  place, 
a  moment,  or  a  season.  Eleanor  visits 
Paris  and  Lausanne,  but  we  nevei 
feel  the  rain,  the  wind,  the  snow,  or 
the  sun,  nor  hear  the  sounds  of  those 
cities.  Everything  happens  in  a  vac 
uum.  And  time?  How  the  great 
masters  persuade  us  that  years  have 
passed  is  as  miraculous  as  it  is  re- 
warding; we  don't  expect  another 
Proust,  but  with  Stead  this  is  what 
we  get:  "There  were  several  years  of 
bitter  but  courageous  struggle  with 
poverty." 

And  always  that  singular  lack  of 
insight.  Eleanor  makes  a  habit  of 
undressing  in  front  of  a  window:  "It 
was  a  wide  shallow  box  window  and 
she  had  installed  a  couch  there.  . 
She  walked  about  nearly  naked,  or 
lolled  on  the  couch."  Even  a  child 
knows  this  is  stupid  and  dangerou 
but  Stead  describes  it  as  a  "harmless 
game."  A  writer  who  makes  such  a 
statement  is  either  careless  or  igno 
rant.  If  this  were  the  only  time  Stead 
grossly  misconstrued  a  scene  it  could 
be,  if  not  forgotten,  at  least  ration 
alized;  but  there  are  other  instance? 
just  as  damaging  that  reveal  an  im- 
perceptive  author. 

Publishers  are  much  troubled  b) 
flatulence  when  they  enter  the  mar 
ketplace,  so  it  is  not  surprising  tC 
find  Stead  touted  as  "one  of  the  fore 
most  writers  in  the  English  lan 
guage."  Hardly.  Reading  these  nov 
els  is  like  being  flogged  with  bal- 
loons. 


Evan  Connell  is  the  author  of  Mr.  Bridge 
Mrs.  Bridge,  Points  for  a  Compass  Rose,  Th< 
Connoisseur,  and  the  recently  published  Dou 
ble  Honeymoon. 
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BOTH  T.  S.  eliot  and  Ezra 
Pound  have  been  solem- 
nized by  exegeses  for  so 
long  that  the  literary 
shelves  where  they  reside  have  a 
churchy  look;  but  here  are  two  new 
studies,  also  churchy,  that  manage  to 
justify  themselves.  They  are  part  of 
the  excellent  Modern  Masters  Series 
edited  by  Frank  Kermode  for  Vi- 
king, and  they  go  neatly  together 
since  both  dwell  upon  the  conserva- 
tive, unmodern  side  of  that  strange 
beast,  "modernism,"  with  which  Eliot 
and  Pound  had  so  much  to  do.  It  is 
no  secret  that  for  Eliot  civilization 
meant,  as  Stephen  Spender  puts  it, 
the  Europe  of  Dante  with  its  roots  in 
the  Rome  of  Virgil.  And  it  is  no 
secret  that  Pound's  entrepreneuring 
phrase  "Make  it  new"  led  Pound  in 
his  own  work  inexorably  toward  the 
rear,  with  Homer  and  Confucius. 
Since  the  usual  textbook  explanations 
for  such  embarrassing  backwardness 
lave  not  left  many  students  uncon- 
fused,  these  two  books  may  help. 

The  Davie  book  is  defensive,  tak- 
ing its  stance  on  Pound  from  the 
author's  annoyance  with  other  Pound 
critics,  especially  those  who  have 
tagged  the  early  "Hugh  Selwyn  Mau- 
jerley"  sequence  as  vintage  Pound. 
)avie  reports  that  Pound  himself 
described  the  sequence  as  "thin," 
and  rushes  to  agree  with  him,  noting 
that  its  thinness  "explains  why  thin 
and  constricted  and  rancorously  dis- 
gustful sensibilities  can  respond  to 
:his  poem."  Davie  clearly  makes  of 
criticism  a  major  competitive  sport 
land  plays  it  hard,  but  Pound  has 
a  genuine  fascination  for  him,  es- 
3ecially  the  musician  Pound,  the 
Pound  who  lifted  old  cadences  out  of 
our  prosodic  past  and  merged  them 
»vith  his  own.  For  Davie's  purposes 


The  Cantos  are  naturally  the  Pound 
center.  He  is  difficult  and  esoteric 
about  those  cadences;  even  scholars 
who  think  they  know  something 
about  prosody  will  find  him  pushing 
his  hobby  hard  when  he  discovers 
that  Pound  was  dealing  with  the 
"basic  rhythms  perceptible  in  re- 
corded history,  or  in  as  much  history 
as  matters."  But  they  will  learn  some- 
thing nonetheless  about  the  cele- 
brated Pound  ear,  the  ear  that  lis- 
tened with  Homer  to  the  sea-surge, 
and  the  ear  that  in  its  listenings 
moved  "from  Provence  to  Italy  to 
Chaucer  ('Your  eyen  two  wol  sleye 
me  sodenly  .  .  .')  to  Campion  and 
Jonson,  Lovelace  and  Waller."  They 
will  learn,  for  example,  that  a  Jon- 
son lyric,  "Her  Triumph,"  is  a  likely 
source  for  "one  of  the  large-scale 
rhythms  that  ride  through  The  Can- 
tos" (it  contains  a  long  question- 
sequence  that  Pound  evoked  contin- 
ually, in  which  a  good  sample  ques- 
tion is  "Ha'  you  felt  the  wool  of 
beaver /Or  swan's  down  ever?").  In 
exploring  the  Jonson  lyric's  rhythm, 
Pound's  trick,  as  always,  was  to  find 
the  rhythm  behind  the  rhythm,  that 
is,  to  find  the  true  "thematic  inven- 
tion" residing  in  the  ostensibly  reg- 
ular meters.  There  was  the  source — 
or  one  of  them — of  his  vers  libre. 

Also  of  bearing  upon  the  great 
ear  is  Davie's  explanation  of  Pound's 
poor  early  reputation,  among  schol- 
ars, as  a  translator,  though  it  now 
appears  that  he  may  have  done  more 
for  the  translation  business  than  any 
other  twentieth-century  poet.  Why 
did  academic  classicists  rush  to  take 
offense  at  his  efforts?  They  had  a 
stake,  Davie  says,  in  converting  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  into  what  a 
Pound  friend,  Allen  Upward,  called 
"babu  English."  This  was  English 
that  tried  to  be  ancient  so  that  young 
Englishmen  could  walk  about  pre- 
tending they  were  Romans  of  the 
great  classical  age,  hence  "thorough- 
ly dignified  and  thoroughly  bland," 
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while  Pound  in  his  translations 
reached  instead  for  contemporary, 
and  sometimes  jazzy,  equivalents, 
"carrying  forward,"  as  Stephen 
Spender  in  his  Eliot  book  said,  "the 
spirit  of  the  old  into  the  idiom  and 
form  of  the  modern."  Shocking. 

Of  course  Pound  loved  to.  shock 
academics,  but  Davie  is  less  inter- 
ested in  that  side  of  him  than  in  his 
credentials  as  a  traditionalist  with  a 
genuine  feel  for  the  traditions  he 
drew  upon.  He  will  not,  for  instance, 
have  it — as  even  Pound's  old  friend 
William  Carlos  Williams  had  it — 
that  Pound  was  a  put-on  artist  about 
languages  and  music.  Nor  will  he 
give  in  to  those  who  think  Pound 
misused  the  past  structurally  by  frag- 
menting it,  presenting  it  in  pastc-up 
collages  with  the  present.  (Davie 
asks  at  this  point,  "Does  the  sea 
have  a  structure?  Does  a  sea  finish 
anywhere?")  He  leaves  us  instead 
with  the  impression  that  Pound  was 
in  effect  a  modern  by  mistake,  mod- 
ern not  by  inclination  but  because 
he  had  been  brought  up  separated 
from  a  past  he  would  like  to  have 
possessed.  Davie  quotes  what  Pound 
wrote  to  Thomas  Hardy — "I  come 
from  an  American  suburb.  .  .  .  The 
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suburb  has  no  roots,  no  centre  of 
life" — and  notes  that  when  Pound 
in  late  life  recanted  his  anti-Semi- 
tism, his  arrogance,  his  everything, 
he  returned  to  that  theme  and  talked 
of  his  "stupid,  suburban  prejudice." 
Pound  was  not  always  contemptuous 
of  his  lineage  (he  bragged  of  his 
American  roots  to  first-generation 
Williams)  but  Davie  emphasizes  the 
line  he  took  with  Hardy  and  says, 
"It  is  possible  to  argue  that  Pound 
w7as  at  bottom  an  Edwardian  man 
of  letters  like  Edmund  Gosse  or 
George  Saintsbury." 


ELIOT,  IN  THE  HANDS  of 
Spender,  also  comes  out 
looking  more  like  a  gentle- 
man of  an  old  school  than 
a  revolutionary.  His  conservatism 
began  early.  At  Harvard  he  was  a 
young  poet  "with  impeccable  man- 
ners" who  admired  Irving  Bab- 
bitt's "aristocratic  aloofness"  and 
cultivated  his  own,  sometimes  with 
the  straightforwardly  pompous  as- 
surance visible  in  the  early  es- 
says, and  sometimes  in  the  ironic 
ways  of  Prufrock  ("Prufrock  is 
superior  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world,"  says  Spender,  "because  he 
is  conscious  of  being  inferior"  ) .  The 
aloofness  was  partly  psychological 
(he  must  also  have  been  like  his  per- 
sona in  "Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  some- 
times frigidly  incapable  of  respond- 
ing even  when  offered  intimacies ) 
but  it  wras  social  too.  He  wTas  rooted- 
ly  a  patrician,  a  Tory.  He  felt  un- 
comfortable with  anything  faintly  re- 
sembling a  Whig,  even  Bertrand 
Russell,  and  he  sometimes  borrowed 
"the  rhetoric  of  reaction  of  writers 
like  Charles  Maurras,  Paul  Claudel 
and  Pound."  He  wrote  "The  Waste 
Land"  in  the  heyday  of  his  conser- 
vative certainties,  and  in  that  poem 
he  therefore  transformed  the  "in- 
ferior" Prufrock  persona  (wrho  was 
modeled  after  the  young  Laforgue, 
described  in  a  Laforgue  poem  as 
merely  "a  weak  phenomenon  in  the 
universal  order")  into  a  weak  char- 
acter of  another  kind,  that  is,  an 
exiled  king  and  an  unheeded  proph- 
et (  and  a  few  others)  in  a  universe 
no  longer  hearkening  to  kings  and 
prophets.  Spender  finds  this  switch, 
from  a  private  to  a  public  persona, 
vital  in  Eliot's  aesthetic  and  spiritual 
growth.  He  will  not  take  as  gospel 
Eliot's  late-life  characterization  of 


the  poem,  that  it  was  "just  a  piece 
of  rhythmical  grumbling"  about  his 
private  troubles.  Private  troubles  he 
certainly  had,  chiefly  with  his  first 
wife,  but  Spender  still  takes  the  poem 
to  be  the  big  cultural  statement  that 
most  readers  have  always  assumed 
it  to  be,  saying  that  the  sterility  of 
the  private  lives  in  the  poem  is  pre- 
sented as  "the  result  of  the  public 
failure  [my  italics]  of  creativity 
within  the  civilization."  In  other 
words,  in  "The  Waste  Land,"  as  not 
in  "Prufrock,"  "consciousness  is 
completely  conditioned  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  civilization." 

Now  from  Eliot's  (and  Pound's) 
Tory  viewpoint  the  chief  character- 
istic of  the  civilization  they  were  be- 
ing conditioned  by  was  its  lack  of 
center,  its  fragmentation.  Hence  "The 
Waste  Land"  (with  Pound's  help) 
was  deliberately  fragmented  too.  Its 
central  consciousness  was  represent- 
ed by  several  persons  rather  than 
one,  and  was  incapable  of  entertain- 
ing  consecutive   thoughts.  Orderly 
Tories,  such  as  Yvor  Winters,  were 
unhappy   writh   that  consciousness, 
feeling  it  to  be  an  unnecessary  capit- 
ulation to  the  darkness-forces,  but 
both  Pound  and  Eliot  liked  it.  In 
their  eyes  it  had  a  true  public  dimen- 
sion,  unlike   the   submerged  Pru- 
frock, and  therefore  represented  a 
healthy  force  in  an  art  that  was  be- 
coming, they  both  felt,  too  subjec- 
tive. Both  "The  Waste  Land"  and 
The   Cantos   had   behind   them  a 
theory  of  de-selfing  that  seems  al- 
most heretical  now,  yet  the  theory 
was  central  to  Pound's  and  Eliot's 
brand  of  modernism. 

Spender  goes  on  from  "The  Waste 
Land"  to  the  more  moderate,  An- 
glican Eliot — more  moderate,  that 
is,  in  his  Toryism — wrho  remained 
in  spirit  with  the  exiled  kings  but 
was,  by  the  late  Twenties,  no  longer 
disposed  to  describe  every  proletar- 
ian as  ape-necked.  Spender  some- 
times gently  ridicules  Eliot's  ideo- 
logical pretensions  but  mostly  he 
sympathizes.  And  wThy  not?  The 
views  were  not  only  the  deeply 
thought  views  of  one  of  our  great 
intelligences  but  they  were  also  char- 
acteristic turn-of-the-century  views, 
the  views  of  Henry  and  Brooks 
Adams  and  many  others,  the  views 
of  old  money  confronting  modern 
capitalism.  Though  they  led  Pound 
(but  not  Eliot)  into  Fascism,  and 
though  they  now  seem  insufficient 
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9  things 
people  like 


1 .  It's  written  by  writers  who  look  for 
the  meaning  behind  the  facts.  It's  a 
new  kind  of  writing  with  a  new  view- 
Doint.  It  publishes  the  provocative 
:hought,  the  stimulating  idea.  From  the 
conoclasm  of  gonzo  journalism  to  the 
sensitivity  of  intensely  personal  es- 
says, Harper's  Weekly  is  written  and 
edited  not  to  make  your  mind  up  for 
you,  but  to  make  your  mind  work  for 
you. 

B.  It's  about  topics  and  issues  of 
teal  concern.  Harper's  Weekly  talks 
about  what's  really  going  on  in  peo- 
)le's  lives,  what's  happening  to  them  in 
j  heir  community.  What  does  it  feel  like 
>  o  walk  out  on  your  husband?  On  your 
ivife?  Or  on  yourself?  How  do  you  bat- 
le  the  country's  largest  credit  estab- 
ishment?  What's  the  most  successful 
vay  to  halt  an  unwanted  nuclear  power 
)lant? 

I.  The  shared  experience.  You  hear 
ibout  the  confrontations,  crises,  and 
tersonal  victories  of  people  all  around 
;  ou.  And  you  reap  the  insight  gained 
rom  their  personal  experience, 
k  The  solutions.  You  discover  solu- 
ions  to  the  challenges  and  dilemmas 
hat  people  face.  And  you  share  in  the 
uccess  of  people  who  found  out  how 
o  make  things  happen, 
i.  Easy  access  to  helpful  items, 
tegular  columns  describe  practical 
nd  useful  goods,  groups,  periodicals, 


and  special  services  and  then  tell  you 
how  to  get  hold  of  them.  In  other  words, 
the  paper  serves  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  ideas,  sources,  and  services  that 
are  both  practical  and  unusual. 

6.  The  fascination  that  comes  from 
reading  the  diary  of  a  nation.  Many  of 
our  articles  come  from  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  in  all  walks  of 
life— people  like  yourself.  This  kind  of 
correspondence  keeps  you  in  touch 
with  what's  really  going  on  around  the 
country.  So  the  paper  gives  you  a 
penetrating  look  at  the  American  Ex- 
perience as  it  is  lived  today. 

7.  The  stimulating  dialogue.  Last 
year  we  heard  from  over  1  25,000  peo- 
ple from  all  over  the  country.  With 
Harper's  Weekly  it's  always  give-and- 
take,  a  lively  exchange  of  ideas  and 
points  of  view.  And  we  want  to  hear 
from  you.  Respond  to  an  article  or  start 
a  discussion  on  a  topic  you  think  im- 
portant. 

8.  It  gives  you  a  chance  to  go  on 
public  record.  Harper's  Weekly  offers 
you  the  opportunity  to  tell  it  like  it  is,  to 
publish  the  facts  and  let  people  know 


about 
our  paper 


how  you  feel.  Write  us— fill  us  in.  For 
the  record. 

9.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  find  out 
just  how  much  you  can  get  from 
Harper's  Weekly.  Just  send  us  the 
coupon  below  and  we'll  send  you  two 
free  issues.  Take  a  look  at  them. 
Decide  if  there's  enough  food  for 
thought.  Then,  decide  if  you  want  a  full 
subscription. 


HARPER'S-,  JVEEKLY 

2  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y  10016 

Okay,  I'll  give  it  a  shot.  Send  me 
the  next  couple  of  issues 
Harper's  Weekly  on  a  free  trial 
subscription  basis.  If  I  like  them, 
I'll  send  you  $6.00  for  13  issues. 
If  not,  when  the  bill  comes,  I'll 
write  "cancel"  across  it  and  re- 
turn it  and  owe  you  zip. 


Name 


Address 
City  


State 


Zip 
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UNICEFcards 
send  greetings 
to  a  friend  and 
help  to  a  child. 


You'll  help  underwrite  the  future 
of  the  world's  children  when  you 
choose  UNICEF  cards  and  sta- 
tionery for  your  year-round  cor- 
respondence. 

It's  the  thoughtful  thing  to  do. 

UNICEF  goes  to  the  village 
grassroots  to  help  parents  pro- 
vide their  children  with  the  basic 
necessities— health  care,  ade- 
quate food,  clean  water  and  basic 
education.  In  more  than  100 
countries.  Every  day  of  the  year. 

UNICEF's  international  collec- 
tion of  contemporary  and  classic 
designs  is  almost  as  beautiful  as 
the  children  who  need  your  help. 
For  a  free  color  brochure  of 
Year-Round  Cards  and  Gifts, 
write: 

UNICEF,  Dept.  GC, 
331  East  38th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10016 


The  United  States 
Committee  for 

UNICEF 


BOOKS  

or  outworn  in  other  ways,  they  were 
also  views  that  are  now  misunder- 
stood. They  are  now  confused  with 
capitalist  views,  confused  with  indi- 
vidualism and  self-interest  and  the 
retention  of  state  power  by  an  un- 
scrupulous minority,  whereas  the 
views  of  both  Pound  and  Eliot  were, 
whatever  their  faults,  neither  selfish 
nor  cynical  but  detached,  rational, 
idealistic.  "Prufrock"  was  not  rep- 
resentative. Both  Eliot  and  Pound 
were,  in  their  Toryism,  proponents 
of  a  poetry  that  was,  in  Eliot's 
phrase,  "an  escape  from  personal- 
ity." That  they  did  not  make  their 
escape  does  not  matter  so  much  as 
that  they  tried. 


DAVIE  AND  SPENDER  might 
be  described  as  escape- 
from-personality  critics, 
that  is,  New  Critics  (but 
new  no  more)  who  begin  with  poems, 
not  poets.  Pound  and  Eliot  would 
have  approved  their  books,  especial- 
ly Eliot,  who  wanted  no  one  to  write 
his  biography.  Yet  the  books,  for  all 
their  critical  virtues,  might  have  con- 
tributed more  to  the  present  state 
of  the  Pound-Eliot  cause  if  they  had 
been   more   personal   in  emphasis. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  Spend- 
er book.  Pound's  life  is  already 
well  known — and  much  more  is  to 
come,  from  the  papers  at  Yale- — but 
Eliot's  is  not.  Though  the  Spender 
book  is  full  of  biographical  knowl- 
edge, the  knowledge  is  muted;  Eliot 
succeeds  too  well,  with  Spender's 
help,  in  effacing  himself.  And  since 
Eliot's  poems,  for  all  the  deperson- 
alization talk,  display  a  good  deal  of 
Eliot's  own  private  unliterary  ex- 
perience (much  more  than  Pound's 
poems),  outside  information  of  that 
experience  would  illuminate  the 
poems.  Spender  has  such  knowledge 
— he  knew  Eliot  for  thirty-five  years 
— but  he  is  too  sparing  of  it  here, 
leaving  Eliot  as  still  the  most  frozen 
of  our  big  literary  figures.  This  re- 
viewer at  least  is  so  low-minded  that 
he  would  like  to  know  more  about 
Eliot's  hernia,  his  troubles  with  his 
father  and  wife,  his  friendship  with 
Groucho  Marx,  his  daily  life  as  an 
editor,  and  the  clothes  he  bought 
from  Langrock's,  if  he  did.  □ 

Reed  Whittemore  is  the  author  of  William 
Carlos  Williams:  Poet  from  Jersey  and  sev- 
eral books  of  poems.  His  most  recent  book 
is  The  Poet  as  Journalist  and  Other  Essays. 
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YANKEE  INGENUITY 

Our  earliest  American  clockmakers 
were,  in  truth,  highly  skilled  cabinet- 
makers. Lacking  a  metalworking  industry 
to  manufacture  clock  movements,  our 
clockmakers  were  not  deterred.  They 
concentrated  their  efforts  on  unique  wood 
designs  and  imported  the  movements 
from  Europe.  The  graceful  circular  de- 
signs became  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
boxlike  forms  of  that  time.  A  short 
time  later  in  the  1800s,  our  craftsmen 
produced  all  of  the  components  and 
originated  the  famous  "Regulator  Clock." 
Railroad  stationmasters  (back  when  trains 
were  on  time)  named  it  for  its  accuracy 
and  unique  day-of-the-month  calendar 
dial.  In  the  original  form,  or  in  the  mod- 
ern version,  the  regulator  clock  will 
be  a  prized  possession  in  the  home. 


MUSEUM  OF 
MODERN  ART  CLOCK 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art's  directors 
thought  so  much  of  this  outstanding 
design  by  Nathan  George  Horwitt  they 
placed  it  in  the  museum's  permanent  de- 
sign collection.  Both  the  wall  and  the 
desk  models  retain  their  beautiful  sim- 
plicity with  the  use  of  battery  movement, 
eliminating  an  unsightly  cord.  Both  clocks 
are  accurate  to  the  minute  for  about 
one  year  on  a  standard  C-type  flashlight 
battery.  Make  certain  to  purchase  a 
quality  battery  that  won't  leak  as  it  ages. 


SEE  WHAT 
MAKES  IT  TICK 

Seen  from  a  distance  or  examined 
up  close,  the  brass  movement  parts  sur- 
rounded by  polished  chrome  and  crystal- 
clear  Plexiglas  provide  a  fascinating 
view  of  this  modern  version  of  the  age- 
old  pendulum  clock.  The  background  of 
the  clock  is  mirrored,  to  show  the  inner 
workings  and  not  your  wall.  To  wind 
every  eight  days,  you  simply  pull  the  two 
chrome  weights  to  their  top  position.  The 
chimes  will  mark  each  quarter-hour  and 
hour. 

#618.  Diameter,  twelve 
inches.  Pendulum  extends 
twenty-three  inches  from 
center  of  dial.  Red  minute 
hand  and  white  hour  hand 
with  polished  chrome  pen- 
dulum and  weights.  $265. 
Available  in  furniture  stores 
and  clock  shops,  or  from 
us  postpaid. 


■ 
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We  take  clocks  for  granted.  They 
ell  us  the  time.  When  we  chanced  upon 
he  Howard  Miller  Company  and  saw 
omething  of  its  designs,  we  began 
o  see  clocks  as  something  much  more. 
Vhether  it  is  their  unusual  shapes  or 


the  resonant  "bong"  as  they  chime,  clocks 
can  be  as  much  a  joyful  possession 
as  a  favorite  easy  chair.  Each  clock  comes 
with  a  full  one-year  guarantee  whether 
you  buy  it  from  your  local  furniture 
store  or  clock  shop,  or  from  us. 


#4922. 


#613. 


#4922.  Height,  twenty- 
four  inches;  width,  sixteen- 
and-a-half  inches;  depth, 
four-and-a-half  inches.  An- 
tique-finish pine  bezel  and 
case.  Convex  crystal.  Eight- 
day  key-wind  pendulum 
movement.  Calendar  hand 
advances  to  correct  day  each 
midnight.  $165.  Available 
at  furniture  stores,  clock 
shops,  or  from  us  postpaid. 

#613.  Height  thirteen-and- 
a-half  inches;  width,  sixteen 
inches;  depth,  four  inches. 
Natural  finish  solid  oak  case 
with  polished  brass  pen- 
dulum and  eight-day  key- 
wind  movement.  $169. 
Available  at  furniture  stores, 
clock  shops,  or  from  us  postpaid. 


Wall  model  #4628. 


Desk  model  #694. 


#4628.  Diameter,  twelve 
inches;  depth,  two-and-a-half 
inches.  Glass  crystal.  Matte 
black  dial  with  white  hands. 
$45.  Available  in  furniture 
stores,  clock  shops,  or  from 
us  postpaid. 

#694.  Height,  five  inches; 
width,  four  inches;  depth, 
three  inches.  Solid  brass  case 
and  base.  Black  dial  with 
brass  hands.  Convex  glass 
crystal.  $75.  Available  at 
retail,  or  from  us  postpaid. 
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#928. 


SMALL  TIMERS 

Small  in  size  and  price, 
yet  big  on  versatility,  this  "day- 
timer"  designed  by  Arthur  Uma- 
noff  will  serve  you  well 
anywhere  from  kitchen  to 
conference  room.  Jeweled 
movements  operate  for  a  year 
or  more  on  C-size  flashlight 
battery. 

Diameter,  nine  inches; 
depth,  three  inches.  Red 
hour  and  minute  hands. 
$20  postpaid. 
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CLASSIFIED  RATES 

Rates:     $1     per     word.  (10-word 
minimum  Deduct  10C  a  word  if  ad  is 
to  run  six  times;  deduct  20<C  a  word  if 
ad  is  to  run  twelve  times.) 
All  ads  must  be  prepaid  at  the  time 
you  send  your  insertion.  (If  you  are 
ordering  more  than  one  insertion, 
please  send  full  amount  to  qualify  for 
discount.)  Telephone  numbers  count 
as  two  words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP 
Codes  count  as  one  word. 
Copy  must  be  received  by  the  8th  of 
the  second  month  prior  to  the  issue 
date.       Harper's  Magazine 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
Two  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 

 TRAVEL  

Southwest  Safaris:  Air  tours  of  New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Arizona. 
Camping,  hiking,  riding,  rafting.  Ge- 
ology, archeology,  ecology,  history. 
Brochure:  P.O.  Box  945,  Santa  Fe,  N. 
Mex.  87501.  

Middle  Fork  Salmon  River.  Seven- 
day  Whitewater  float  trips,  $450.  Infor- 
mation, Western  Outfitters,  Box  331, 
Boise,  Idaho  83701.  

Worldwide    freighter   guide,  $2.50. 

Rates,  schedules,  700  passenger- 
carrying  freighters.  TravLtips,  40- 
21XH  Bell,  Bayside,  N.Y.  11361. 

Pariswalks.  Walking  tours  of  the 
loveliest,  most  historic,  quarters  of  the 
Left  Bank.  Maps,  photos,  restaurants, 
hotels,  even  recipes!  Send  $4.50  to 
New  Republic  Book  Company,  1220 
19th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.  

Adventure:  Central  America.  Explore 
tropical  jungle  river  with  U.S.  Costa 
Rican  study  team.  Weekly  treks.  Infor- 
mation: Safaris  y  Expediciones 
Ecologicas,  Dept.  H-l,  2217  Pontius 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90064. 

Mexico  Travel  Report:  Everything 
you  need  to  know,  $3.  Guaranteed. 
Box  1037D,  Ferndale,  Calif.  95536. 

Near  Mexican  Border.  Cool,  secluded 
Chiricahua  Mountain  valley,  fully  fur- 
nished housekeeping  units;  birding, 
fishing,  riding.  Adjoins  National 
Forest-Brochure.  SUNGLOW  MIS- 
SION RANCH,  Pearce,  Ariz.  85625. 
(602)  824-3364. 

 REAL  ESTATE  

Central  Ontario— Choice  640-acre 
sportsmen's  paradises  still  available  — 
$20  plus  $6.50  taxes  yearly.  Maps,  pic- 
tures, $2  (refundable).  Information 
Bureau,  Norval  64,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Government  lands  .  .  .  from  $7.50/ 
acre!  Vacationing,  farming,  invest- 
ment! Exclusive  "Government  Land 
Buyer's  Guide"  .  .  .  plus  "Land  Oppor- 
tunity Review,"  listing  lands 
throughout  U.S.  Send  !  Surplus 
Lands,  Box  6588-HT.  Washington, 

D.C.  20009.    

Retire  in  Paradise— Established  Inn, 
24  charming  rooms,  sunny  patios. 
Ideal  climate.  $225,000.  APDO.  206, 
San  Miguel  Ailende,  Gta,  Mexico. 

Ideal  for  beautiful  estate,  300'  on  Big 
Gilmore  Lake  near  Minong,  Wis. 
(414)  245-5725. 

VACATIONS  

Do  you  enjoy  remoteness?  Beautiful 
beaches,  horses,  bikes,  snorkeling, 
fishing,  pool.  Very  casual.  La  Casa  Del 
Frances,  Vieques  Island,  Puerto  Rico 
00765.  (809)  741-3751. 
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Fish  for  marlin,  tuna,  and  wahoo  in 
Hawaii  on  the  charter  boat  Pisces  with 
Capt.  Bud  Abbott  (Ph.D.,  Marine  Bi- 
ologist), Box  2296,  Kailua-Kona,  HI 

96740.  

 GOURMETS  

Home  flour  mills,  Ananda  Village, 
Nevada  City,  Calif.  45959;  $75-8230. 

Winemakers'  kit  — free  illustrated  cat- 
alogue of  yeast  equipment.  Write: 
Semplex,  Box  12276-T,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55412.  

Authentic  Philippine  recipes;  10-page 
booklet,  $1.75.  Sunshine  Projects,  Box 
26956,  San  Jose,  Calif.  95159. 

$2  for  four  recipes:  cool,  delicious 
summer  soups.  25  Paula  Court.  Mor- 
ristown,  N.J.  07960.  

Prize-winning    Hungarian  goulash 

recipe.  SI.  Ketcher's,  P.O.  Box  324, 
Midwood  Station.  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
1  1230.  

Delicious,  old-fashioned  lemon 
custard  pie.  For  recipe  send  $1  to:  Mrs. 
Florence  Allen,  P.O.  Box  3948,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017,  

Gourmet  recipes:  yogurt,  chili,  freezer 
slaw,  $1  each.  All  three,  $2.  Johnson, 
Box  272,  Mason.  Ohio  45040. 

Natural  Foods  — Garden  vegetables 
recipes  — excellent  for  health  and  bulk 
diet  needs  $1  each.  Ann,  P.O.  Box  56, 
Milford,  Conn.  06460.  

Exotic  Hawaiian  Recipes  — 8-Course 
luau.  $3  to  Dethrow,  Route  No.  1, 
Shawnee,  Okla.  74801. 

 COLOR  SLIDES  

GAF  Color  Slides.  U.S.,  foreign,  Dis- 
ney—catalogue, 25C.  7427-B  Wash- 
burn. Minneapolis,  Minn.  55423. 

 UNUSUAL  GIFTS  

Good-luck  charms  to  protect  you. 
Beautiful  mother-of-pearl,  tiger's  claw 
shaped  like  a  horn.  2"  — S3.  Gleaming 
solid  silver  horseshoe,  1"— $4. 
Ketcher,  P.O.  Box  324,  Midwood  Sta- 
tion,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11230.  

Precolumbian  idols,  fetishes.  Replicas 
in  silver,  bronze  or  ceramic  jewelry, 
figures,  plaques,  etc.  Also,  prehistoric 
Southwest  Indian  designs.  Handcrafted 
Western  jewelry.  Color  catalogue,  $2, 
refundable  HERITAGE  ARTS.  1925 
Imperial  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84105.  

Sir  Isaac  Newton's  cradle  of  motion. 
Conversation  piece.  Plans,  $5.  Berg- 
man, 1439  12th  Ave.,  San  Francisco 
94122. 

 ARTS  &  CRAFTS  

Fine  portraits  drawn  from  photo- 
graphs. $5,000  upon  client  approval. 
Send  photographs  to:  Donald  Flood, 
117  High  St.,  Nelson,  B.C.,  Canada. 

For  the  natural  look.  Crochet  a  string 
bag.  Kit  includes  hook,  cotton  string, 
drawstring,  instructions.  Vh"  x  15", 
$2.25  ppd;  15"  x  20",  $3.25  ppd.  J. 
O'Connor,  1003  Alton,  Houston,  Tex- 
as  77055.  

 MUSIC  

Purchasing  power— Pianos— Organs 
—  Leading  Major  Brands  — N.J. — 
N.Y— Pa.  — Conn.  Freehold  Music 
Center,  Freehold.  N.J.  (201)  462- 
4730.  

RECORDS  &  TAPES 

Two  78s,  very  rare  collector's  items, 
world-famous  artists.  Box  9571, 
Colorado  Springs,  Co.  80932. 


 SCHOOLS  

Florida  Keys  jr. -sr.  high-school  fami- 
ly. Excellent  accredited  prep  cur- 
riculum; Marine  Scubology;  Biofeed- 
back; Writing;  Drama;  six  crackerjack 
teachers  for  25  individuals.  Abbott 
School,  Living,  Learning  Center,  Box 
285,  Key  Largo,  Fla.  33037.  Brochure. 

(305)  245-4610.  

Private-school  placement  service. 
Student's  individual  requirements  pri- 
mary consideration.  163  High  Street, 
Middletown,  Conn.  06457.  Telephone: 

(203)  346-5111.  

Earn  a  British  degree  in  Philosophy. 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Catalogue  SI  air- 
mailed (refundable).  Dept.  H,  Secre- 
tary, Sussex  College  of  Technology, 
Highfield,  Dane  Hill,  Sussex,  England 
RH17  7EX.  

Radiesthesia,  Radionics,  Dowsing, 
E.S.P.  Courses  and  Equipment  Cata- 
logue SI  (refundable).  Established  25 
years.  Dept  HR/m,  Bruce  Copen, 
Highfield,  Danehill,  Sussex,  England 

RH17  7EX.  

Unique  college  in  Mexico.  Instituto 
Allende  — full  undergraduate,  graduate 
and  noncredit  programs  in  English. 
Arts,  crafts,  writing,  Spanish,  social 
studies.  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  V  A. 
approval.  Perpetual  sunshine,  inex- 
pensive living,  Mexico's  most  beauti- 
ful town.  Free  prospectus.  Instituto  Al- 
lende, Box  H,  San  Miguel  Allende, 
Guanajuato,  Mexico. 

College  degree  at  home.  Your  choice 
of  subjects.  Easy  tuition  plan.  Free  in- 
formation. Elysion  College.  B.C.  Box 
909,  San  Ysidro,  Calif.  92173. 

Academy  at  the  Summit  — co-ed  high 
school,  registered  Colorado  Dept.  of 
Education.  Dr.  Severson,  (303)  453- 
6092,  Box  203.  Frisco.  Colo.  

Study  and  fun  in  Mexico.  Instituto 
Cultural  Tenochtitlan,  Inc.  Diversified 
undergraduate  and  graduate  cur- 
riculum. Credits  guaranteed  transfer- 
able. For  catalogue  and  schedule  write 
I.C.T.,  Inc.  Box  30639,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98103.  

 CATALOGUES  

Backgammon  and  other  games  for  the 

adult.  Now  you  can  order  direct  from 
the  world's  largest  game  store.  Write 
for  free  catalogue  (H).  Chess  &  Games 
Unlimited,  10868  W.  Pico  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90064.  

Build  a  Practical  Dreamhouse®.  116 

suggestions.  S  /ings,  convenience, 
saleability,  $2.  TecHom  Engineering.  5 
Japonica,  Shalimar,  Fla.  32579. 

 BOOKS  

Books  printed  from  manuscript.  Bi- 
ography Press,  Route  1  —745,  Aransas 
Pass,  Tex.  78336.  

Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successful 
authors:  publicity,  advertising,  promo- 
tion, beautiful  books.  All  subjects  in- 
vited. Send  for  free  manuscript  report 
and  detailed  booklet.  Carlton  Press, 
(Dept.  HZG),  84  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 
1  PC  1 1 .  

Free  catalogue  — Scores  of  beautiful 
designs.  Imprinting  and  special  de- 
signing. Address  Antioch  Bookplate, 
Box  28T,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387. 

Books  located.  Send  wants.  No  obliga- 
tion. Bazaar  Books,  Box  496,  Chicago, 
Calif.  95926.  

Name  the  book  — we'll  get  it!  Free 
search  service.  CHICAGO  BOOK 
MART,  Box  636-H,  Chicago  Heights, 
III.  60411.  Est.  1948 


Collectors'  and  scholars1  books 
located  — many  languages.  Free— 
fast  — without  obligation!  Catalogue, 
25C.  Honan,  Rare  Books,  49A  Church 
St.,  Westborough  Mass.  01581. 

Tourist  Guide  to  China,  a  pictorial 
album  of  beautiful  photos  of  China. 
194  pages.  $4.95  plus  tax.  Send  pay- 
ment with  order  to  CHINA  BOOKS  & 
PERIODICALS,  INC.,  Dept.  Ha,  125 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 
Free  catalogue  on  request. 

Treasure-trove  of  poetry,  one  author. 
50  poems,  138  Haiku-$5.95. 
TAKARO,  280  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016.  

Books  on  feminism,  communes,  gay 

and  youth  liberation.  Free  catalogue: 
Times  Change  Press,  Box  187-CA, 
Albion,  Calif.  95401. 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 

Worldwide  English  Newspapers.  65 

countries!  Sampler:  8  countries,  $3.98. 

Free  brochure.  Multinewspapers,  Box 

DE-7,  Dana  Point,  Calif.  92629. 
 i  

LITERARY  INTERESTS 

Book  Printing.  Quality  work,  low  cost. 
Paperbacks  or  hard  covers.  250  copies 
up.  Write  for  free  catalogue.  Adams 
Press,  Dept.  H,  30  W.  Washington, 
Chicago,  111.  60602.  

How  I  Do  It:  Successful  freelance  writ- 
er's system.  $5,  Box  1037E,  Ferndale, 
Calif.  95536.  

Book  publishing  — manuscripts  and  in- 
quiries invited.  Authors'  Guide  to  Pub- 
lication free  upon  request.  Dorrance  & 
Company,  Dept.  F,  35  Cricket  Terrace, 
Ardmore,  Pa.  19003. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

International  Remailing  Forwarding 
Service  Co.  Responsible  mailing  ser- 
vice since  1949.  Fast  confidential  re- 
mailing.  Unique  WORLDWIDE  Post- 
marks. Send  $1  for  detailed,  informa- 
tive brochure.  Box  982A,  Prescott. 
Ariz.  86301.  

Novelists:  complete  manuscript  crit- 
icism. Serious,  literate  treatment  with- 
out absurd  marketing  promises  or 
solicitations  for  further  services. 
Reasonable  rate  includes  interlinear 
commentary,  footnoted  discussion, 
general  critique.  Send  SASE  for 
brochure:  Hubristic  Associates,  Box  6, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901. 

Writing,  research,  editing.  All  sub- 
jects Versatile,  expert  staff.  Reasona- 
ble rates  Berkeley  Research,  Box 
4241,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94704.  (415) 
848-6710.  

Scholarly  treatises,  academic  writing, 
manuscripts,  reports,  statistical  work, 
bibliographies  — writing,  editing,  typ- 
ing. All  subjects.  Confidential.  Per- 
sonalized. Reasonable.  Professional, 
versatile  team!  Research  Unlimited, 
Box  300-H,  Dayton,  Wash.  99328. 

Original  academic  writing/research. 

Professional.  Confidential.  Reason- 
able. Prewritten  research,  $1  per  page. 
Send  $1  for  catalogue.  Writers  Un- 
limited, Box  4391HA,  Washington, 
D.C.  20012  (202)  723-1715.  

Rare  Bookfinder:  Vantreuren,  1950 
POB  No.  108-HA.  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94115.  Send  wants.  

Rare  and  unbindable  books  live  longer 
in  our  custom  acid-free  traycases. 
Write  for  details.  Academy  Book  Bind- 
ery. Dexter,  Mich.  48130. 


Notary  beware:  Fraud  — forgery  — law- 
suits. FREE:  Rules  oj  Notarial  Practice. 
Published  in  the  public  interest  by 
National  Notary  Association,  23012-W 
Ventura  Blvd.,  Woodland  Hills,  Calif. 
91364.  24  hour  phone:  (213)  347-2186. 
Looking  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how 
you  can  have  your  book  published, 
promoted,  distributed.  Send  for  Free 
Booklet  HP-2,  Vantage  Press,  516  W. 
34th  St.,  New  York  10001.  

 PUBLICATIONS  

Back-issue  magazines.  Over  200: 
titles,  1890  to  1976.  Send  stamped 
envelope.  Free  list.  Everybody's 
Bookshop,  Dept.  H,  317  West  6th,  Los- 

Angeles.  Calif.  90014.  

Transpersonal  Newsletter,  free  — psy- 
chology, cosmology,  meditation  — 
Alpha,  Box  1379,  Moultrie,  Ga.  31768. 

Announcing  Interdisciplina,  the  new 
quarterly  journal  for  those  who  view  all 
knowledge  as  related.  Articles  on 
music,  worldwide,  and  from  various 
scientific  and  humanistic  disciplines. 
$5  an  issue,  $20  a  year.  Publ:  SLM 
Press,  1014  N.  Adams,  Tallahassee, 
FL  32303.  Editor,  John  F.  Spratt.  Also, 
the  Interdisciplina  Newsletter,  4  issues, 
$4  a  year,  written  by  the  editor;  i n f o r-  : 
mal,  conversational  style.  

 ASSOCIATIONS   j 

Humanists  have  formulated  A  NEW  I 
BILL  OF  SEXUAL  RIGHTS  AND 

RESPONSIBILITIES.  For  your  free  " 

copy,  write:  American  Humanist  Asso-  - 

ciation.  Dept.  H,  602  Third  St..  San  : 

Francisco.  Calif.  94107.   II 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  . 

Shopping  centers,  apartments,  ven-  ^ 
tures.  Cascade  Development,  702  W. 

4th,  Wapato.  Wash.  98951. 

  re 

How  to  make  money  writing  short  ft 
paragraphs!  I  tell  you  what  to  write,  8 
where  and  how  to  sell,  and  supply  lists  j" 
of  editors  buying  from  beginners. 
Small  checks  can  add  up  to  worthwhile  . 
extra  income.  Write  to  sell  right  away. 
Send  for  free  facts,  Barrett,  Dept.  C- 
77-S,  6216  No.  Clark,  Chicago  60660.  - 

Addressing,  stuffing,  clipping,  mail-  _ 

ing.     Details,    25C    and    stamped,  U 

addressed   envelope.    Robross,    Box  i 

8768B-HM3.  Boston,  Mass.  02114.  » 

 ~   \\ 

$39.60  daily  at  home  self-employment. 

Mail  self-addressed  stamped  envelope 

Sbiaharpik,    Postbox    4099,    North  * 

Hollywood,  Calif.  91607.  

$1,000  month  mailing  letters.  Guar  lt, 
anteed.  Details  free.  Sandco-HW  » 
Ceres,  Calif.  95307.   j 

Interested  in  owning  a  franchise?—  h 

business  of  your  own,  or  full-  or  part  ; 

time    money-making    opportunities'  ■ 

Find  out  what's  available.  Send  name  ~ 

for  free  five-month  subscription  t<  _ 

Salesman's    Opportunity    Magazine  Ou 

Dept.   677,    1460   Hancock   Center  < 

Chicago  60611.    te 



Will  you  actually  (really  and  truly  i 
address,  stuff  and  mail  20  envelopes  ;  In- 
day?  Then  let's  don't  mess  around  fe 
Send  S3  and  we'll  show  you  how  ti  » 
make  up  to  $100  monthly,  and  evet  % 
much  more.  Guaranteed  contractua  \ 
arrangements.  Habersham-Hall,  Bo 
613-Z,  San  Pedro,  Calif.  90733. 

 — -  ' 

Unlimited   home   earnings  stumn 

envelopes.  Information  Free!  Oppor  s<;| 
tunities.  Box  721-HR,  Lynbrook,  N.Y' 
11563.  

$25  daily  possible!  Addressing— mail  ^ 
ing  envelopes.  Details  tree'  Elite,  Bo 
715-HR,  Lynbrook,  N.Y.  1  1563. 


Free!  "$1,000.00(1  Report!"  Money 
hotline,  Box  3155-HA,  Springfield, 
Mo.  65804.  

Make  money  clipping  newspaper 
items  $2— SlOeach.  Free  details.  Clip- 
pings, Box  10344-H4B,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  94303.  

Make  $200  weekly  mailing  circulars. 
Free  details.  Philamms,  Box  9251 IM 
Simi.  Calif.  93065.  

Own  your  ow  n  arcade  — $50,000  worth 
of  pool  tables,  pinball  machines,  video 
games,  etc.,  for  a  $1,500  investment. 
My  book  tells  you  how.  It's  easy!  Send 
$4.95.  20475  Chalet  Ln.  Saratoga, 
Calif.  95070.  

New  luxury  car  without  cost!  Free  de- 
tails. CODEX-EE,  Box  6073,  Toledo, 
Ohio  43614. 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Men!  Women!  Jobs  on  ships.  Ameri- 
can, foreign.  Guide,  $3.  Seafax,  Dept. 
W-3,  Box  2049,  Port  Angeles,  Wash. 
98362.  

Management  career  opportunity.  If 

you  enjoy  the  challenge  and  reward 
that  management  offers,  investigate 
this    opportunity.    Because    of  the 

1  growth  and  success  of  our  nationwide 
company,  those  who  prove  themselves 
can  advance  rapidly  into  management. 
Our  managers  enjoy  unlimited  income 

i  potential,  challenging  assignments  and 

j  outstanding  fringe  benefits.  If  you  are 
now  managing,  or  know  you  can  be 

j  trained  to  manage  people,  write  Inves- 
tors Diversified  Services,  Unit  6076-2 
IDS  Tower,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55402.  

Employment!!!  U.S.!!  Foreign! 
Skilled.  Unskilled.  Equal  opportunity. 
All  fields.  Directory,  applications, 
resume  instructions  — $3.  National  In- 
formation, Dept.  7-7,  422  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D  C.  20005. 

Exciting  overseas  jobs!  Over  100 
countries.  .  .  .  now  hiring!  All  occupa- 
tions. $800-55,000  monthly.  Latest 
printouts,  $2.  Jobworld,  63 1 1  -R  Yuc- 
ca, Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90028. 


LOANS  BY  MAIL 


Loans  by  mail  to  executives,  profes- 
sional people.  Up  to  $10,000.  Private, 
convenient,  no  interviews.  Write  C.E. 
Wilson,  vice-president.  Postal  Thrift 
|Loans,  Dept.  408-07,  703  Douglas, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa  51 102. 

 INSTRUCTION  

iLearn  professional  astrology  at  home. 
jjWrite  World  Astrological  Services,  Inc. 
Box  471-HM.  Murray,  Ky.  42071. 

Parapsychology  course.  Certificate. 
(Details.  APRF.  Box  5395-MA,  Sher- 
iman  Oaks,  Calif.  91413. 


OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 

iOverseas  — all     occupations!  New 

worldwide  directory,  $2.  Oppor- 
tunities, Box  6586-HT.  Washington, 
|P.C.  20009.  

Worldwide  opportunities  .  .  .  Australia, 
Europe,  Asia,  South  America!  All  occu- 
pations! S700-$4,000  monthly!  Employ- 
ment International.  Box  29217-HT, 
Bndianapolis,  Ind.  46229. 

Work  overseas.  Australia,  Africa, 
South  America,  Europe,  etc.  Construc- 
tion, Sales.  Engineers,  Clerical,  etc. 
$8,000  to  $50,000+  Expenses  paid. 
For  employment  information  write 
pverseas  Employment.  Box  101  III. 
l3oston,  Mass.  02103. 


MERCHANDISE  FOR  SALE 

100%  recycled  notepaper.  Forest  de- 
sign. 25  notes,  envelopes,  $2.95.  Cata- 
logue 50<t,  refundable  PEP,  Box 
172H,  North  Abington,  Mass.  02351. 

Weak  tennis  serve?  Strengthen  it  with 
revolutionary  instructional  equipment. 
Advantage  Server,  Dept.  218,  P.O.  Box 
468,  New  York,  N.Y.  10024.  

Pouch,  jeweler's  quality,  2"  x  2Vi" , 
with  drawstring.  For  precious  posses- 
sions. Soft  genuine  leather,  $2.45  each. 
Simulated  suede,  $1.25  each.  Add  50C 
each,  shipping,  handling.  Baldwin 
Marketing,  Box  488-HP1,  Merritt 
Island,  Fla.  32952.  

Imagine  your  photo  duplicated  on  100 
stamps.  Send  photo  today.  $2.50. 
Photosunlimited,  Box  101 H,  East 
Rutherford,  N.J.  07073. 

 PERSONALS  

Penfriends  all  gay.  Inquire  Harting, 
Box  88009M,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96815. 

Stop  arthritis  suffering.  Revolution- 
ary, simple  method  that  really  works! 
Write:  Arthritis  Research,  Box  5688- 
H,  Oceanpark,  Calif.  90405.  

Balding?  Mr  Rogers,  75,  growing 
hair,  wrote  Miami  News,  his  physician 
attested;  others  grown,  ask  proof.  Kit, 
$18.  International  Laboratories,  P.O. 
Box  41-4176,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  33141. 

Intensive  and  group  therapy  —  Austin 
Institute,  Inc.,  5000  North  Lamar 
Blvd.,  Austin,  Texas  78751.  Staff  did 
their  therapy  at  Janov's  Primal  In- 
stitute. $2,000  for  three-week  inten- 
sive; subsequent  groups  are  $10  each. 

Penfriends.  For  free  information, 
write:  Papyrus,  972-H  15th  St.,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.  20005.  

Sincerely  interested  in  marriage?  Let 
us  help  you  find  your  mate.  Social  In- 
troduction Service,  Box  1547,  Eugene. 
Oreg.  97401.  

Make  friends  worldwide  through  in- 
ternational correspondence.  Illustrated 
brochure  free.  Hermes,  Box  110660/ 
H,  Berlin  1 1 ,  Germany. 

Free  biorhythm  information.  A.J.  En- 
terprises. Box  2211-HM3,  Peabody, 
Mass.  01960.  

Moving  to  Cleveland?  Suburban  liv- 
ing, superior  schools,  near  universi- 
ties, attractive  integrated  neighbor- 
hoods. Shaker  Heights  Housing  Office, 
3380  Lee  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 
44120.  (216)  751-2155.  

University  diplomas  — no  studies.  De- 
tails. $2.  Palmar,  Box  1796H, 
Altadena,  Calif.  91001.  

European     honorary     degrees  and 

medals.  For  color  brochures,  send  $2. 
International  Awards  Committee, 
Dept.  H,  2350  Bean  Creek  Rd.,  Santa 
Cruz,  Calif.  95060.  

Single  Booklovers  gets  the  cultured 
marriage-oriented  acquainted.  Nation- 
wide. Write  Box  AE,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
19081.  

Dates  galore!  Meet  singles  anywhere. 
Free  application.  Call  Dateline,  toll- 
free:  (800)  451-3245. 

Instant  memory —  New  w;,y  to  remem- 
ber. No  memorization.  Release 
"photographic"  memory.  Stop  forget- 
ting! Liberates  extraordinary  knowl- 
edge, talent,  ESP.  Free  information. 
Institute  of  Advanced  Thinking,  Box 
606-H.  Pacific  Palisades,  Calif.  90272. 


Make  new  friends  nationwide,  world- 
wide through  correspondence.  De- 
scribe yourself.  Free  personalized  re- 
ply. Currents,  Box  759-H,  Radio  City 
Station,  N.Y.C.  10019.  

Condoms  for  men  — All  leading 
brands,  featuring  textured  Nacken, 
contoured  Profil,  and  Jade.  Three  sam- 
ples: $1.  Economy  sampler,  12  con- 
doms: $3.  Free  illustrated  catalogue 
with  each  order.  Plain  package  to  pro- 
tect your  privacy.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  your  money  refunded.  POP- 
LAN,  P.O.  Box  400,  Dept.  CHA-11B, 
Carrboro,  N.C.  27510.  

Handwriting  analysis  — personal- 
ized—$5.  Send  sample  — Larkin,  Box 
222,  Baldwin,  N.Y.  11510.  

Psychic  can  bewitch  (mesmerize) 
loved  ones,  others  to  your  bidding. 
Write  requests.  Donations  appreciated. 
Jamil,  Box  10154,  Eugene,  Oreg. 
97401.  (503)  342-2210.  

Tom:  your  Declaration  is  O.K.,  but 

"the  tourists  are  coming  ..."  tells  the 
real  story.  If  you  want  to  know  what's 
happening  in  the  13  Colonies,  watch 
this  great  Bicentennial  travel  series  on 
Public  TV.  Ben.  

Young  musician  needs  financial  aid  to 
pursue  his  career.  Please,  people,  lend 
a  hand.  Send  what  you  can  to  P.O.  Box 
11506,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33306. 

Lesbian  communications  and  con- 
tacts. For  introductions  between  sisters 
write  to  the  League,  Box  2143,  Darien, 
Conn.  06820.  

Free  application!  Adult  dating.  Meet 
singles,  swingers!  Nationwide:  Box 
822-HD,  Manville,  N.J.  08835. 

Episcopalians  — Join  us  in  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Praver.  No  cost.  Write 
SPBCP,  Box  206,  Acklen  Station, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  37212.  

Utopians  forming  urban/rural 
Ecovillage  and  international  network 
of  communities  plus  communal  living 
crossmatching  service.  Questionnaire 
and  two  descriptive  publications,  $1. 
Storefront,  P.O.  Box  1174-H.  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94101.  

Nonresident  Degrees!  Honorary 
degrees!  Nationwide  faculty.  Cata- 
logue, $3.  United  States  University  of 
America,  Box  4552-HA,  Washington, 
D.C.  20017. 


Struggling  mature  student  with 
dependents  lost  everything  trying  to  be 
self-employed  All  help  acknowledged 
Help  a  fighter.  Amed,  Box  67441 ,  Van- 
couver, B.C.  Canada. 

Help— Englishman  — visiting  all  of 
U.S.A.  for  200th  in  August  — looking 
for  help  in  enjoying  it  all  — anybody  for 
2/3-day  guest?  IAN  DOLLERY,  ave. 
de  la  Sauvagines,  9-1170  Brussels, 
Belgium 

Fun  idea  for  dining  out.  Details,  $1. 
Cheapeaters  Club,  1420  E.  Dakota, 
Denver  80209. 

Know  origin  of  your  family  name. 
Send  $2  to  SATCO,  Box  2072,  Warner 
Robins,  Ga.  31093.  

Rule  your  checkbook  budget!  Learn 
hawkish  "watching!"  $2.25,  Mark  A. 
Herring,  20  Main  Street-H,  Towanda, 
Pa.  18848.  

Vegetarianism:  prescription  for 
longevity!  Subscribe  4  issues  annually, 
overflowing  with  news,  ideas,  nutri- 
tion, medical  discoveries.  VEGE- 
TARIAN REVIEW,  Box  221-MH 
Haverford,  Pa.  19041.  

Lifetime  biorhythmic  chart  predicts 
Peaks,  Crises,  Compatibility  im- 
mediately, scientifically.  $2.  UBCO, 
Box  629,  Rockville,  Md.  20853. 

A  lot  of  individual  counseling  is  com- 
pressed into  one  CONFIDE  "com- 
prehensive." Reaches  you  anywhere. 
Write  CONFIDE,  Box  56-HML,  Tap- 
pan,  NY  10983.  Also  ask  about  our  in- 
formative tapes  on  transsexualism/ 
transvestism. 

 WANTED  

Books  for  senior  citizens.  Ellie,  797 
Rooftop  Circle,  Mechanicsville,  Md. 
20659. 


LEARN  CHINESE  LANGUAGE 

&  CHINESE  CUISINE 

at  home  from  Chinese  ex- 
perts. FREE  brochure: 
Dept.  HI,  Wongs  College, 
810  Hawks,  Vancouver, 
B.  C.  V6A  3J4  Canada 
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Solution  to  the  June  Puzzle 
Notes  for  "Vicious  Circles" 

"To  see  a  World  in  a  Grain  of  Sand 
And  a  Heaven  in  a  Wild  Flower 
-William  Blake 
1.  st(r.)ew-n(utmeg);  2.  wor(se)n; 
3.  wrests,  homonym;  4.  wester 
(hidden);  5.  rev(is)e;  6.  V-Aries;  7. 
W(rite)S;  8.  sort-i.e.;  9.  silver, 
anagram,  10.  vi-lles,  reversal;  11. 
d. -elves;  12.  levies,  homonym 
(levees);  13.  snivel,  reversal;  14 
val(l)se,  runaway  "slave";  15. 
g(love)s,  g(aunt-let)s;  16.  solver, 
anagram;  17.  retina,  anagram;  18. 
tinier,  pun,  19.  tin-der  (reversal); 
20.  editor,  anagram;  21.  fa(the)r; 
22.  hear-T  S ;  23.  K (a-R  late;  24. 
tan-K.-E.  R  1;  25.  molder,  two 
meanings,  26.  mor-ale,  reversal  of 
"rom";  27.  mooner,  anagram;  28.  moo-red 
obeser,  anagram;  32.  Bore-as;  33.  drive-l.;  34 
lied;  37.  p(and)er;  38.  par(ad)e;  39.  drawer,  anagram;  40.  raider,  anagram  of"  'ar 
ried";  41.  Lakers,  two  meanings;  42.  d. -rakes;  43.  fre(ely  spchtks;  44.  s(la)ker 
"sk(l)cr"  without  "la"  — i.e.  opposite  of  "within";  45  erodes,  hidden;  46 
r(ewe)ds;  47.  sever-l-  ;  48.  server,  pun. 


29.  Bo(a-T.)er;  30  bot(c)her;  31. 
I. -eider,  35.  lender,  hidden;  36.  re- 


PUZZLE 

righIangles 

by  Richard  Maltby,  Jr.,  and  E.R.  Galli 

This  month's  instructions:  Taking  a  cue  from  the  shape  of  the 
diagram,  the  clue  answers  are  to  be  entered  in  right-angular, 
rather  than  straight,  fashion  — that  is  to  say,  24E,  in  a  manner 
perhaps  suggestive  of  3S.  The  letter  after  the  clue  number  indi- 
cates the  direction  in  which  the  entry  starts  out;  thus  7S  goes 
South,  7W  goes  West.  You  must  determine  where  in  the  course 
of  the  word  it  makes  a  right-angle  turn,  and  in  which  direction. 
You  are  aided  in  this  task  by  the  fact  that  each  square  in  the  di- 
agram is  tenanted  by  a  letter  in  exactly  two  entries,  no  more  and 
no  less. 

Answers  include  one  obscure  word  (6E),  one  variant  spell- 
ing (42N),  and  five  proper  names.  As  always,  mental 
repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution. 

The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  85. 

CLUES 

IE   Fully-busted  so  a  nipple  shows  (9) 

IS    Salary  raised  — settle  bills  (3,2) 

2E   Set  of  letters?  Takes  a  bit  of  alliteration  (8) 

3S    See  instructions  (3,1-6,4) 

4W  Occupy  land  that's  wide,  but  short  (5) 

5S    Animals'  holes,  I  hear  (6) 

6E   Chalice  that  starts  a  mass  (3) 

7S    New  York  department  store  returns  deposit  for  plane  (8) 
7W  They  incite  action  in  university  within  ill-defined  limits 
(7) 

8S    Love,  seize  me.  The  other  way  is  a  prohibited  movement 
(7) 

9E  Bogus  saint  first  posed  as  black  mass  practitioner  (8) 
10S    One  who  attacks  a  family  movie  (incredible  grosser)  (9) 
1  IE   Polish  irritation  (3) 

12E    Machinery  seen  sloppily  filled  with  alcohol  (7) 
13W  It's  disaster  to  seek  office  without  one  (4) 
14E    Left  in  Midwest  state,  they  come  together  under  the 
sheets  (5) 

15N  Where  Waldheim  gets  off  the  bus  to  open  a  bottle?  (6) 
16W  Contemptible  person  that  appears  over  wound  (4) 
17N  Woman  setting  up  a  howl  to  prohibit  farm  animal  having 
tail  cut  off  (7) 

17E   Military  commission  expressed  the  wrong  way,  in  polite 

verbiage  (6) 
18N  42-500?  Honest!  (10) 

1 9E   Leader  in  paleontology  has  shell  of  land  turtle  (8) 
20E   Mild  complaints  from  the  diarist,  we  hear  (5) 
20W  Army  chap  maneuvered  into  the  drug  culture?  (8) 
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27 

28 
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29 
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31 
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33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 
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21N 

22E 
23N 
24E 
25W 

26N 
27N 

28S 

29W 

29S 

30S 

31W 

32S 

33E 

34S 

35N 

36N 

37N 

38S 

39N 

40S 

41W 

42N 


One  who  fascinates  society,  initially,  by  leaving  in  disar 
ray  (8) 

Reduce  margin  to  produce  harmonious  arrangement  (5) 
Expert  has  what  comes  after  ABC  time  (4) 

See  instructions  (16) 

Early  Communist  translations  for  student  Vietnamese 
leader (7) 

Time  exists  for  beautiful,  exotic  maidens  (6) 
Prejudice  brings  hurt  about,  exactly  as  written  in  reverse 
(6) 

Have  the  courage  to  read  Psychol  (4) 

Harpies  disturbed  by  choir  leader  of  the  angels  (8) 

Place  to  stick  a  knife  in  a  poet  who  crosses  a  picket  line 

(8) 

Exchange  foreign  currency  for  Coca-Cola,  for  example 
(9) 

You'll  find  a  kind  of  sauce  around  the  NYU  complex  (7) 
Do  we  say  it  aloud  for  a  Presidential  loser  (5) 
It  beats  the  deuce  out  of  returning  eventually  without 
ruble  (4) 

Loyal  amalgam?  (5) 

Vocally  support  you  and  me  and  a  Greek  God  (7) 
Move  fast  to  tie  up  an  English  prison  ...  (8) 
...  on  the  outskirts  of  Yorkshire  a  long  time  ago  (4) 
Democratic  associate's  trifle  (5) 
Affirmative  is  held  in  — right  on!  It's  synthetic  (5) 
Head  off  unlighted  boat  (3) 
Everything  due  to  be  permitted  (7) 
You  can  make  a  lot  of  doctors  (crooked)  be  inside  one 
cell  (5) 


( 


CONTEST  RULES 

Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  RighTangles,  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  Entries  must  be  received  by  July 
7.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  will  receive  a  one-year  sub- 
scription to  Harper  's.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in  the  August  issue.  Winners' 
names  will  be  printed  in  the  September  issue.  Winners  of  the  May  puzzle,  "Antig- 


one and  Creon,"  are  Janice  Ketcham,  College  Station,  Texas;  Charles  Brewer 
New  Haven,  Connecticut;  and  Robert  Anderson,  Gresham,  Oregon. 
Note  for  beginners:  The  instructions  above  are  the  special  instructions  for  thii 
month's  puzzle.  It  is  assumed  that  you  know  how  to  decipher  clues.  For  the  com 
plete  introduction  to  clue-solving,  which  appeared  in  the  January  1976  issue,  wriu 
to  The  Reprint  Department,  enclosing  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 
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Another  Utopia  Gone 


by  Samuel  C.  Florman 


August  1976 


Magazine 


AR 


EST  OS  SUSPICION 

OF  COURAGE 


Anthony  Burgess: 
IN  SUPPORT 
OF  CELINE 

Gerald  Durrell: 
IN  FAVOR 
OF  PENGUINS 

Edward  Hoagland: 
AT  LARGE  IN 
ST  AFRICA 


The  waning  of  the  KGB 
by  Andrei  Amalrik 


ichaei  Holroyd: 
AMERK  SI 
NOTES 

Barry  Far  : 
DESERT 

manners™ 

A  Short  f  v 


Why  smoke 

Now? 


II  you're  a  smoker  who  has  been 
thinking  about  Har7  and  nicotine,  here's 
why  you  might  consider  smoking  Now. 

Now  has  the  lowest  'tar'  and  nicotine 
levels  available  to  you  in  a  cigarette,  king-size 
or  longer  2  mg.  'tar/  .2  mg.  nicotine.  It  comes 
in  both  filter  and  menthol. 

Now  also  gives  you  real  smoking  satis- 
faction. The  flavor  is  mild  and  pleasant. 

Now  draws  free  and  easy  for  a  cigarette 
so  low  in  'tar'  and  nicotine. 

Now  has  a  uniquely  designed  filter  that 
makes  all  this  possible  for  the  first  time 

Compare  'tar'  numbers.  You'll  see  that 
2  mg.  ls  the  lowest  of  all  king-size  cigarettes. 

When  is  a  good  time  to  switch  to  Now? 
There's  no  better  time  than  nght  now. 


mg. 
nicotin 


Now.  2mg  W  is  lowest. 


( King-size  oi  longer.) 


51976-Rj  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO 


Warning.-  The  Surgeon  Genera!  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


FILTER,  MENTHOL:  2  mg.  "tar",  .2  mg.  nicotine,  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  methc 


New  books  ancI  besT  seLLers 
Froivi  OuaUty  PApERbAck  BookClub 


Here  are  58  books  that  QuAliTy 

PApERbAck  BookCltb  MEMbERS  ARE  REAcJiNq, 

See  below  foR  dETAils  on  how  to  qET 

ANY 5  All  foRONly  S1 


112.  1  HE  COMPLETE 
TALES  AND  POEMS  OF 
EDGAR  ALLAN  POE 
55.95 

124.  FREE  TO  BE     YOU  AND 
ML  Introduced  by  Mai  1<i 
Thomas.  Gloria  Steinem  & 
Lettv  Cottin  Pogrebin  lllus 
$4.95 

126.  THE  FALL.  THE  PLAGUE 
and  THE  STRANGER  by  Albert 
Camus  (3  Vols  )  Pub  prices 
total  $5.55 

127.  ROBER1  KENNEDY  A 
Memoir  by  lac  k  Newfield  $4.95 

204.  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
BOOK  OF  HOUSE  PLANTS  by 
Joan  Lee  Faust  lllus  $5.95 

213.  SHANA  ALEXANDER  S 
STATE- BY-STATE  GUIDE  TO 
WOMEN'S  LEGAL  RIGHTS 
Illustrated  $5.95 

215.  THE  HAMMOND  WHOLE 
EARTH  ATLAS  New  Census 
Edition  Including  Zip  Codes 
$4.95 

221.  THE  PILL  VERSUS  THE 
SPRINGHILL  MINE 
DISASTER.  IN  WATERMELON 
SUGAR  and  TROUT  FISHING 
IN  AMERICA  by  Richard 
Brautigan.  (3  Vols. )  Pub  prices 
total  $6.45 

229.  STRICTLY  SPEAKING 
Will  America  Be  the  Death  of 
English'  bv  Edwin  Newman 
$4.95 

308.  READING  MYSELF 
AND  OTHERS  bv  Philip 
Roth  $3.95 

198.  THE  BEST  OF  LIFE  680 
photographs  $8.95 


222.  1  HE  AMERICANS  by 
Daniel  J  Boorstin  (3  Vols  )  Pub 
prices  total  $14.85 

1 19.  THE  TEACHINGS  OF 
DON  JUAN.  A  SEPARATE 
REALITY  and  JOURNEY  TO 
IX  I  LAN  bv  Carlos  Castaneda 
(3  Vols  .  Boxed)  $8.85 

235.  THE  CATALOG  OF 
KITS  bv  Jeffrey  Feinman 
Photos  $6.95 

251.  THE  COMPLETE 
INDOOR  GARDENER  Edited 
bv  Michael  Wright.  Illustrated 
$7.95 

307.  THE  FOLK  MUSIC 
SOURCEBOOK  BY  Larry 
Sandberg  and  Dick 
Weissman  $7.95 

228.  THE  LIFE  AND  WORK 
OF  SIGMUND  FREUD  bv 
Ernest  Jones  and  THE 
LETTERS  OF  SIGMUND 
FREUD  Edited  by  Ernst  L 
Freud  (2  Vols  )  Pub  prices  total 
$1  1.90 

292.  GUERRILLAS  bv  VS. 
Naipaul  $3.95 

277.  HERE  AT  THE  NEW 
YORKER  bv  Brendan  Gill 
Photographs  and  Illustrations 
$5.50 

285.  HIT  LER  bv  Joachim  C 
Fest  $5.95 

175.  MARILYN:  A  Biography  by 
Norman  Mailer  More  than  100 
photographs.  $6.95 

281.  OUR  BODIES. 
OURSELVES:  A  Book  By  and 
For  Women  by  The  Boston 
Women's  Health  Book 
Collective  Second  Edition 
Revised  and  Expanded  $4.95 


305.  THE  CONSCIOUS 
BRAIN  by  Steven  Rose 
Updated  edition  Illustrated 
$4.95 

115.  FINNEGANS  WAKE  and 
ULYSSES  bv  James  Joyce.  (2 
Vols.)  Pub  prices  total  $8.90 

171.  AMERIKA,  THE  TRIAL 
and  THE  CASTLE  by  Franz 
Kafka.  (3  Vols. )  Pub  prices  total 
$6.85 

151.  THE  LORDOF  THE  RINGS 

bv  J.  R.  R  Tolkien 

(3  Vols  .  Boxed)  $8.95 

299.  PICKED-UP  PIECES  bv 
John  Updike  $5.50 

132.  CAT  S  CRADLE. 
SLAUGHTERHOUSE-FIVE 
and  BREAKFAST  OF 
CHAMPIONS  by  Kurt 
Vonnegut .  (3  vols. ) 
Pub  prices  total  $8.35 

282.  THE  WAR  BETWEEN 
THE  TATES  bv  Alison  Lurie 
$4.95 

248.  THE  CODE  OF  THE 
WOOSTERS.  LEAVE  IT  TO 
PSMJTHand  MULLINER 
NIGHTS  bv  P  G  Wodehouse.  (3 
Vols.)  Pub  prices  total  $5.85 

237.  ARIEL  and  CROSSING 
THE  WATER  bv  Svlvia  Plath  (  2 
Vols.)  Pub  prices  total  $5.20 

303.  ABROAD  IN 
AMERICA:  Visitors  to 
the  New  Nation 
1776-1914  Edited  and 
with  an  Introduction  bv 
Marc  Pachter  Co-edited 
bv  Frances  Wein 
Photographs  $7.95 

260.  THE  NEW  CATALOGUE 
OF  CATALOGUES:  The 
Complete  Guide  to  World-Wide 
Shopping  bv  Mail  bv  Maria  De 
La  Iglesia  Photos  $7.95 

129.  BODY  HOT  SPOTS 
The  Anatomy  of  Human 
Social  Organs  and  Behavior  bv 
R  Dale  Guthrie  $3.95 


253.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF 
SHERLOCK  HOLMES  and 
THE  MEMOIRS  OF 
SHERLOCK  HOLMES  by 
A.  Conan  Dovle 


316.  EXILES  and  PASSAGE 
TO  ARARAT  bv  Michael  J. 
Arlen.  ( 1  Vol  )  $4.95 


Pub  prices  total  $f.9o'"  '  '^AlVlF"  PENTIMENT°  ^ 


304.  AMI  Kl(  A  IN 

1 876 :  The  Way  ' 
by  Lally  We\  i 
Designed  bv  MTT 
Glaser  $7.95 


■20  19 


231.  I  ROPIC  OF  C 
TROPIC  OF  CAPRI 
Henrv  Miller.  (2  Vols.)  Pub 
prices  total  $9.90 

252.  PILGRIM  AT  TINKER 
CREEK  by  Annie  Dillard  $3.95 

210.  THE  WORLD  OF  THE 
PAST  Edited  by  Jacquetta 
Ha wkes.  ( 2  Vols. )  Maps  and 
photos  Pub  prices  total  $1 1.90 

269.  THE  CHILDREN  OF 
PRIDE  Edited  by  Robert 
Manson  Mvers  (3  Vols  .  Boxed) 
$9.75 

179.  ALL  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
MEN  bv  Carl  Bernstein  and  Bob 
Woodw;ard  Photos  $4.95 

183.  THE  ALEXANDRIA 
QUARTET  bv  Lawrence 
Durrell.  (4  Vols  .  Boxed  )  $7.95 

294.  THE  EDEN  EXPRESS:  A 
Personal  Account  ol 
Schizophrenia  bv  Mark 
Vonnegut  $3.95 

313. THE  LUCK  OF  GINGER 
COFFEY  and  THE  GREAT 
VICTORIAN  COLLECTION 
bv  Brian  Moore  ( 1  Vol. ) 
$4.95 

298.  AN  OUTLINE  OF 
PHILOSOPHY  bv  Bertrand 
Russell  $3.95 

283.  BURR  bv  Gore  Vidal  $3.95 


IHpllman  $4.95 

164.  ROLL  JORDAN.  ROLL 
Vt»  World  the  Slaves  Made  by 
EV^ene  D  Genovese  $5.95 

301.  THE  OFFICIAL 
SCRABBLE" PLAYERS" 
HANDBOOK.  Edited  bv 
Drue  K.  Conklin.  $4.95 

314.  A  LONG  AND  HAPPY 
LIFE  and  A  GENEROUS 
MAN  bv  Reynolds  Price 

(1  Vol .)  $5.95 

209.  THE  SEASONAL 
KITCHEN  bv  Perla  Meyers 
$3.95 

300.  SELECTED  LETTERS  OF 
JAMES  JOYCE  Edited  by 
Richard  Ellmann  $5.95 

309.  STRAW  FOR  THE 
FIRE:  From  the  Notebooks 
of  Theodore  Roethke 
1943-63  Selected  and 
Arranged  bv  David 
Wagoner.  $3.95 

315.  WASHING  TON  JOURNAL 
The  Events  of  1973-1974 

by  Elizabeth  Drew  $5.95 

123.  ALLEN  VERBATIM 
Lectures  on  Poetry.  Politics, 
Consciousness  by  Allen 
Ginsberg  Edited  by 
Gordon  Ball  $3.95 

239.  PSYCHOTHERAPY  EAST 
&  WEST.  NATURE.  MAN,  AND 
WOMAN  and  THE  WAY  OF 
ZEN  by  Alan  Watts.  (3  Vols.) 
Pub  prices  total  $5.85 

290.  THE  COMPLETE  NOVELS 
OF  JANE  AUSTEN  by 
Jane  Austen.  (  2  Vols  ) 
Pub  prices  total  $7.90 


QUALITY  PAPERBACK 
g^fnO      BOOK  CLUB,  INC. 


The  Book  Club  of  the  70s 


Use  This  Form  to  seLect  ANy  7  books  or  sets 
aII  For  onIv  $1 


QUALITY  PAPERBACK  BOOK  CLUB 
Middletown,  Pennsylvania  17057 


INC. 

6-QB67-8 

the  Quality 


Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of 
Paperback  Book  Club  and  send  me  the  three 
books  or  sets  whose  numbers  I've  indicated  in 
the  boxes  at  right.  Bill  me  only  SI  for  all  three, 
plus  shipping.  My  only  obligation  is  to  purchase 
six  more  books  or  sets  during  the  coming  year,  re- 
ceiving a  20%  discount ,  when  there  is  a  publisher's 
list  price,  on  every  Main  Selection  I  take.  My 
membership  is  cancelable  any  time  after  I  buy 
the  six  additional  books  or  sets.  A  shipping  charge 
is  added  to  all  shipments. 
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You  simply  agree  to  buy  six  more  within 
the  next  year  and  as  a  member  you'll 
immediately  qualify  for  our  Free  Book  Plan. 

HOW  MEMBERSHIP  WORKS 

1.  You  will  receive  the  OP/1  Review  fifteen  times  a  year  — about  every  i1 
weeks.  This  informative  catalog  describes  the  Main  Selection  plus  ap 
proximately  one  hundred  Alternates  On  any  Main  Selection  yon  decide 
to  lake,  for  which  there  is  an  established  publisher's  list  price,  you  will 
receive  a  discount  of  20%  of  such  list  price. 

2.  If  you  want  the  Main  Selection,  do  nothing  It  will  be  shipped  to  ■ 
automatically  II  you  want  one  or  more  of  the  Alternates       ,  I 
all— just  indicate  your  decision  on  the  reply  form  always  ,  i  »  :.  ;ei 
the  Review  and  return  it  by  the  date  specified 

every  book  or  set  you  buy  (exclusive  of  your  three 
;s  for  SI),  you  earn  at  least  one  Bonus  I  >in( 
accumulate  entitle  you  to  free  book:-  and  sets 
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Depersonalization 
ana  the  computer 

]VIost  of  us  can't  help  feeling  nostalgic  for  an  earlier,  simpler  era  when 
most  of  life's  dealings  were  face-to-face. 

But  chaos  would  surely  result  if  we  tried  to  conduct  all  of  our  dealings 
that  way  today.  There  are  just  too  many  of  us.  We  are  too  mobile.  The  things 
we  do  are  too  complex— and  the  pace  of  life  too  fast. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  using  credit  cards  or  confirming  airline 
reservations,  for  example,  without  the  help  of  computers.  Yet  undeniably, 
dealing  with  each  other,  often  at  great  distance,  with  machines  as  intermedi- 
aries has  brought  with  it  an  element  of  depersonalization  that  none  of  us 
welcomes. 

Still,  there  are  compensating  benefits. 

By  handling  routine  matters  routinely,  computers  free  people  to  deal 
personally  with  exceptional  cases— and  to  provide  individual  attention  that  is 
swift  and  informed. 

Thoughtful  computer  users  are  programming  special  consideration  into 
many  computer-assisted  transactions.  For  example,  airline  reservations  sys- 
tems can  quickly  arrange  to  meet  the  requirements  of  passengers  who  need 
a  wheelchair  or  a  special  meal. 

In  classrooms,  computer-assisted  instruction  permits  students  to  make 
progress  at  their  own  pace,  enabling  teachers  to  give  more  individual 
attention. 

And  in  hospitals,  where  personal  attention  is  critical,  computers  are  re- 
lieving nurses  and  doctors  of  much  administrative  detail,  giving  them  more 
time  to  spend  in  caring  for  their  patients. 

In  spite  of  such  benefits,  there  is  no  question  that  giving  individual  at- 
tention to  individual  needs  becomes  increasingly  difficult  with  each  pass- 
ing year.  The  real  question,  of  course,  is  whether  we  all  care  enough  to  try. 

Many  organizations  which  use  computers  have  shown  that  they  do 
recognize  the  need  to  preserve  these  values  and  are  doing  something  about  it. 

For  our  part,  we  at  IBM  are  trying  to  help  through  the  development  of 
products  that  make  it  easier  for  computer  users  to  deal  with  people  as 
individuals. 
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14    ANCIENT  ENEMIES 

The  struggle  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  struggle  between 

the  Western  idea  of  freedom  and  the  Byzantine  idea  of  perfection.  The  author's  argument 

tends  to  be  confirmed  by  Andrei  Amalrik's  encounter  with  the  KGB  (page  37). 

25    WOLF  KILL 

On  the  way  in  which  wolves  choose  their  victims.  The  data  suggest  that  a  doomed 
moose  agrees  to  its  own  death. 
29    ANOTHER  UTOPIA  GONE 

The  author  reports  on  the  1976  meeting  in  Philadelphia  of  the  Club  of  Rome.  He  finds  its 
members  charming,  idealistic,  and  invulnerable  to  common  sense . 

~37    ARREST  ON  SUSPICION  OF  COURAGE 

Andrei  Amalrik  is  a  Soviet  playwright  and  essayist  who  refuses  to  show  proper  respect 
for  the  KGB.  A  few  days  before  this  year's  Communist  Party  Congress  in  Moscow,  Amalrik 
was  arrested  for  reasons  unknown.  Apparently,  the  authorities  were  afraid  that  he 
might  make  embarrassing  statements  in  the  presence  of  foreigners.  Amalrik's  account  of 
his  arrest  testifies  to  the  Soviet  government's  sense  of  its  own  weakness.  For  American 
variations  on  the  theme  of  fear  and  punishment,  see  Barry  Farrell  "Desert  Manners" 
(page  70)  and  "The  Fourth  Estate"  (page  22). 

58    AMERICAN  NOTES 

On  a  trip  to  New  York  and  points  west,  a  biographer  finds  himself  pursued  by  too  much 

courtesy  and  too  many  questions  about  the  nature  of  his  existence. 
64    AT  LARGE  IN  EAST  AFRICA 

A  visit  to  Kenya  and  Tanzania,  lands  of  elegance,  avarice,  and  hesitant  steps  toward 

reform.  The  factory  of  the  future . 
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The  rise  of  Jimmy  Carter.  His  nomination  reveals  more  about  the  electorate 
than  it  does  about  the  candidate.  For  an  analogy  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
see  Barry  Lopez's  "Wolf  Kill"  (page  25). 
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LETTERS 


Unfair  trade 


If  by  "catastrophe"  Lewis  H.  Lap- 
ham  ["City  Lights, "  June]  means 
New  York's  fiscal  crisis,  I  say  non- 
sense. Well  written  and  interesting, 
but  nonsense. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  us 
who  don't  live  in  New  York  who 
love  it,  for  the  very  reasons  Lapham 
lists  in  its  defense.  As  anyone  can 
see,  it's  a  great  place.  We  don't  hate 
and  mistrust  it.  But  we  are  still  not 
in  favor  of  federal  funds  being  used 
to  bail  it  out.  Let  New  Yorkers,  who 
benefit  from  its  richness  and  diver- 
sity, support  it.  Why  should  those 
who  will  never  see  New  York  have 
to  support  it  with  tax  money?  Lend- 
ing New  York  federal  money  would 
set  a  bad  economic  precedent. 

Most  taxpayers  do  have  to  live 
within  their  means,  so  it  is  the  height 
of  naivete  to  be  surprised  that  they 
resent  New  York  asking  their  finan- 
cial help  because  it  won't  live  within 
its  means.  It  is  sociologically  fashion- 
able to  attribute  their  anger  to  under- 
lying fears  of  minorities  and  cities. 
But  I  think  the  reason  is  much  sim- 
pler: ordinary  citizens  must  live  with 
the  consequences  of  their  financial 
mistakes.  Why  must  the  rules  be 
changed  for  a  city? 

Lapham's  defense  of  New  York  is 
interesting  but  unnecessary.  New 
York  doesn't  need  a  defense.  It  needs 
money.  Or,  conversely,  it  needs  to 
spend  less.  I J  is  unfortunate  that, 
with  all  its  brainpower,  New  York 
couldn't  come  with  the  simple 
economic  soluti:  ■  suburban  mi- 
gration Houston  did:  when  a  suburb 
reaches  a  certain  size,  annex  it  for 
tax  purposes.  Don't  arrogantly  tell 
the  rest  of  the  nation,  "I  am  great; 
therefore,  you  should  give  me  your 
money."  Annex  New  Jersey! 

Chris  Forsland 
Charlton,  Mass. 

Lewis  H.  Lapham  replies: 

Every   year  the   federal  govern- 


ment collects  about  $15  billion  in 
taxes  from  New  York  City;  the  mon- 
ey that  comes  back  to  the  city,  in 
various  forms  of  subsidy  and  invest- 
ment, amounts  to  about  $3  billion. 
That  is  what  is  called  a  ruinous  bal- 
ance of  payments.  The  numbers,  and 
the  politics  supporting  the  num- 
bers, make  nonsense  of  the  familiar 
speeches  about  the  city's  profligacy. 


Old  wives'  tales 

It  is  a  reviewer's  privilege  to  dis- 
like a  book,  and  if  she  finds  fault 
with  it,  her  obligation  to  warn  poten- 
tial readers  about  its  shortcomings. 
But  this  does  not  extend  to  stating 
deliberate  falsehood  in  an  effort  to 
justify  her  rejection  of  a  book. 

Alison  Lurie's  review  of  The  Uses 
of  Enchantment  ["The  Haunted 
Wood,"  June]  contains  statements 
which  are  so  obviously  wrong  that 
one  can  only  wonder  why  her  bias 
was  so  great  that  it  led  her  to  say 
the  opposite  of  the  truth.  Two  ex- 
amples, one  general  and  one  specific, 
may  illustrate. 

Miss  Lurie  says  that  I  was  "de- 
termined to  explain  for  once  and  all 
what  folk  tales,  and  especially  fairy 
stories,  mean."  This  although  I  em- 
phasize that  doing  so  is  impossible, 
because  "the  fairy  tale's  deepest 
meaning  will  be  different  for  each 
person,  and  different  for  the  same 
person  at  various  moments  of  his 
life.  ...  As  works  of  art,  fairy  tales 
have  many  aspects  worth  exploring 
in  addition  to  the  psychological 
meaning  and  impact  to  which  this 
book  is  devoted." 

Much  more  blatant  is  the  accusa- 
tion "The  popular  modern  cautionary 
tale  Tootle  ...  is  discussed  at  length 
without  any  mention  of  David  Ries- 
man's  famous  and  very  similar  anal- 
ysis of  it  in  The  Lonely  Crowd.'"  The 
truth  is  that  on  page  181  I  write, 
"David  Riesman,  for  example,  has 
compared  'Little  Red  Riding  Hood' 
with  a  modern  children's  story,  Too- 
tle the  Engine,'"  and  on  page  183, 


"To  quote  Riesman,  'there  is  none 
of  the  grimness  of  "  Little  Red  Rid- 
ing Hood," 'which  has  been  replaced 
by  'a  fake  which  the  citizens  put 
on  for  Tootle's  benefit.' "  It  is  true 
that  through  a  most  regrettable  over- 
sight the  reference  to  The  Lonely 
Crowd  which  was  part  of  the  orig- 
inal manuscript  of  footnote  59  was 
omitted.  But  since  his  name  is  men- 
tioned twice  in  the  text  and  also  in 
the  index  it  is  incomprehensible 
how  Miss  Lurie  could  base  a  major 
criticism  of  the  book  on  his  analysis 
not  being  mentioned.  Such  deliberate 
distortion  of  the  truth  is  most  re- 
grettable when  engaged  in  by  a  per- 
son who  edits  a  Library  of  Children 's 
Classics  and  teaches  a  course  in  chil- 
dren's literature  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. Bruno  Bettelheim 
Portola  Valley,  Calif. 

Alison  Lurie  replies: 

One  of  the  hazards  of  book  re- 
viewing is  that  some  authors  take 
no  notice  of  the  many  favorable  and 
enthusiastic  things  one  says  about 
their  books,  and  concentrate  instead 
on  one's  reservations.  This  sort  of  re- 
sponse is  especially  depressing  when, 
as  in  the  present  case,  the  writer  is 
someone  one  greatly  admires. 

It  was  not  only  Dr.  Bettelheim 
whom  I  mentioned  as  determined  to 
explain  fairy  tales,  but  experts  in 
general.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  re- 
view, he  himself  remarks  early  in 
his  excellent  book  that  these  stories 
can  have  many  different  meanings, 
a  truth  which  I  believe  he  rather 
loses  sight  of  later  on. 

As  for  the  matter  of  Tootle,  I  am 
at  fault.  I  should  have  said  that  the 
story  was  discussed  without  any  clear 
indication  that  most  of  what  is  said 
derives  from  Riesman's  analysis.  I 
should  like  to  apologize  to  Dr.  Bet- 
telheim for  having  looked  for  sources 
in  his  footnotes  rather  than  care- 
fully rereading  the  text,  and  to  as- 
sure him  that  my  remark  was  due 
to  human  error  rather  than  "deliber- 
ate distortion  of  the  truth." 


Cancer  controversy 


"The  Anti-Social  Cell"  [June]  is 
an  impressive  compilation  of  arti- 
cles and  data  which  will  be  helpful 
in  giving  the  reader  an  overview  of 
where  we  stand  today  in  the  battle 
with  cancer.  We  were  most  impressed 
with  the  translation  of  complex  sci- 
entific material  into  an  informative 
presentation. 

But  in  the  attempt  to  mirror  the 
total  story,  the  piece  unfortunately 
[mingled  some  trivial  material  with 
j the  significant,  which  may  distract  the 
[reader  from  the  real  progress  being 
made.  The  piece  by  David  Rorvik 
'is  just  bad  journalism.  He  culls  the 
joddments  of  cancer  and  fails  to  rec- 
ognize that  curing  metastatic  cancer 
in  animals  is  never  a  guarantee  that 
jit  can  be  done  in  humans.  The  cur- 
rent indictments  against  the  laetrile 
purveyors  make  it  all  the  more  ques- 
tionable to  dignify  this  controversy 
in  your  publication. 

The  Hixson  article  is  another  ex- 
sample.  There  are  no  conspiracies 
against  solid  medical  treatments  for 
cancer  in  this  country.  Responsible 
institutions  must  adopt  precautions 
against  introducing  experimental 
therapies  that  contain  risk  factors. 

These  negatives  aside,  we  think 
you  pulled  together  a  most  interest- 
ing and  varied  presentation. 

Irving  Rimer 
Vice-President 
for  Public  Information 
American  Cancer  Society 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Aside  from  David  Rorvik's  arti- 
:le  and  a  few  references  to  vitamins 
A,  C,  and  B-17  (laetrile),  "The  An- 
:i-Social  Cell"  was  a  true  revelation 
3f  the  medical  establishment's  pow- 
jr  to  subvert  the  media  into  protect- 
ing its  vested  interest  in  cancer.  If 
he  facts  about  cancer  were  generally 
cnown,  a  billion-dollar-a-year  boon- 
loggle  would  melt  away. 

Harry  W.  Miller 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 


A  SLIGHT  DISTURBANCE  of  the  earth 
created  the  Jack  Daniel's  cave  spring  some 
400  million  years  ago. 

The  disturbance,  so  say  geologists,  caused  a 
crack  in  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  allowed  a 
stream  of  pure,  iron-free  water  to  spring  up  from 
underground.  Luckily,  Jack  Daniel  discovered  the 
stream  in  1866  and  we've 
been  using  it  to  make  our 
whiskey  ever  since.  Today  a 
second  movement  of  earth 
could  seal  off  our  water 
entirely.  Which,  to  a  Jack 
Daniel's  drinker,  would 
be  no  slight  disturbance. 
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Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack 
Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  To 
Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  /eminent 
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THE  EASY  CHAIR 


THE  WIZARD  OF  OZ 

Jimmy  Carter's  nomination 
by  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


For  eight  months  Jimmy 
Carter  has  revolved  like  a 
mechanical  toy  in  the 
bright  ball  of  the  media, 
answering  everyman's  question  and 
smiling  into  everyman's  camera;  and 
yet,  even  now,  hardly  anybody  knows 
anything  about  him.  On  the  day  that 
the  Democratic  grandees  conceded 
Mr.  Carter  the  nomination  he  could 
still  appear  to  be  all  things  to  all 
men.  In  June,  as  in  early  February, 
the  public-opinion  polls  showed  that 
liberals  believed  Mr.  Carter  a  liberal 
and  that  conservatives  believed  him 
a  conservative.  He  had  taken  posi- 
tions on  both  sides  of  every  question 
that  could  be  identified  as  an  issue. 
All  the  columnists  agreed  that  he  had 
waged  a  brilliant  primary  campaign, 
but  few  of  them  could  agree  as  to 
what  it  was,  exactly,  that  the  candi- 
date had  said.  Not  even  his  admirers 
seemed  to  know  who  he  was,  or  what 
he  stood  for,  or  why  he  wanted  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  Like 
the  Wizard  of  Oz,  Mr.  Carter  had 
contrived  to  remain  invisible.  Al- 
though possibly  a  useful  trait  in  a 
candidate,  in  a  President  it  would 
be  ruinous. 

On  the  one  occasion  when  I  lis- 
tened to  Mr.  Carter  speak,  in  early 
May  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York, 
he  left  his  audience  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion equivalent  to  the  confusion  in 
the  national  press.  Most  of  those 
present  were  men  of  weight  and 
probity,  directors  of  companies  and 
pillars  of  the  community  who  each 
had  paid  $100  to  attend  a  breakfast 
sponsored  by  such  eminent  Demo- 
crats as  C.  Douglas  Dillon  and  Cyrus 
Vance.  Mr.  Dillon  had  been  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  the  Kennedy 
Administration,  and  Mr.  Vance,  who 


has  been  mentioned  as  a  prospect  for 
Secretary  of  State,  was  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration. Their  endorsement  of 
aspiring  politicians  conveys  an  aura 
of  respectable  authority.  Even  so,  the 
crowd  was  inclined  to  be  skeptical. 
When  Mr.  Carter  presented  himself  at 
the  rostrum  in  the  Grand  Ballroom, 
smiling  for  as  long  as  the  television 
lights  were  on,  the  audience  granted 
him  a  standing  but  halfhearted  ova- 
tion. In  the  words  of  a  dignified  gen- 
tleman on  my  left,  "I  can't  say  that 
I  trust  a  man  who  uses  a  boy's  name, 
but,  if  Doug  Dillon  vouches  for  the 
fellow,  maybe  there's  something  to 
him." 

Mr.  Carter  chose  to  present  him- 
self in  the  persona  of  the  innocent 
abroad,  a  latter-day  Billy  Budd,  bare- 
foot and  without  guile,  wandering 
around  the  country  in  search  of  love 
and  friends.  A  small  and  self-con- 
tained man,  he  gazed  vaguely  up- 
ward and  was  careful  not  to  move  his 
hands.  Like  a  small  boy  reciting  an 
inspirational  poem  he  said  all  the 
dutiful  things  that  a  well-behaved 
child  is  supposed  to  say  in  the  com- 
pany of  strangers.  He  told  of  how  he 
never  "evaded  an  issue,"  of  how  he 
was  an  "eager  student"  who  was  do- 
ing his  best  to  learn  all  those  com- 
plicated things  that  the  folks  talked 
about  up  there  in  Washington,  D.C., 
of  the  many  telephone  calls  he'd 
been  getting  from  important  politi- 
cians, of  how  it  wasn't  the  American 
people  who  had  decided  to  do  all 
those  "dreadful  things"  in  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  Chile,  the  White  House, 
and  the  CIA,  of  "the  deep  yearning 
for  intimacy"  he'd  discovered  out 
there  "in  this  great  country  of  ours," 
of  how  he  had  come  to  know  "the 


people  of  this  nation  better  than  any 
other  human  being." 

The  effect  of  the  speech  was  em- 
barrassing. To  men  of  considerable 
sophistication  Mr.  Carter  had  de- 
livered a  4-H  Club  address,  all  of 
it  very  stale  and  very  sweet,  ut- 
terly devoid  of  feeling  or  thought. 
Over  the  last  twenty  years  I  have 
listened  to  a  great  many  politicians 
make  a  great  many  speeches,  but 
never  before  have  I  noticed  such  an 
absence  of  emotion  among  people 
who  might  have  hoped  to  believe 
what  they  heard.  The  applause  at  the 
end  was  as  small  as  Mr.  Carter's 
voice.  He  had  arrived  punctually  at 
8:00  a.m.,  and  when  he  left,  exactly 
an  hour  later,  it  was  as  if  nobody 
had  been  there. 

Most  people  immediately  began 
to  talk  of  other  things — the  weather 
or  the  morning's  business  engage- 
ments, the  cost  of  their  property  in 
Connecticut,  or  the  best  way  to  get 
to  Maine  in  August.  If  they  took  the 
trouble  to  make  even  a  passing  men- 
tion of  what  they  had  paid  $100  to 
see  and  hear,  their  remarks  implied 
an  attitude  of  condescension.  They 
believed  themselves  capable  of  see- 
ing through  the  paltry  charade  of 
American  politics  in  a  matter  of  a 
few  minutes,  and  it  amused  them  to 
look  briefly  at  the  new  gorilla  pass- 
ing through  town  every  four  years 
on  the  way  to  its  cage  in  Washing- 
ton. Together  with  their  counterparts 
elsewhere  in  the  country,  they  con- 
stitute what  might  be  called  the  par- 
ty of  the  indifferent  majority.  Char- 
acteristic of  their  analysis  was  the 
following  conversation,  reproduced 
in  its  entirety,  between  two  men  hur- 
rying toward  the  elevators. 
Lewis  H.  Lapham  is  the  editor  of  Harper's. 
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FIRST  MAN  (Vaguely  and  without 
!ftring  about  the  response):  "Well, 
\ hat  ditl  you  think  of  it?" 

second  man:  "The  usual  small- 
ime  crook.  Another  liar." 

FIRST  MAJV  (Impatiently):  "Yes, 
'es,  of  course,  but  so  what?  You  can 
ay  the  same  thing  about  all  of  them, 
rhink  of  Humphrey,  of  Jackson.  My 
jod — Jackson" 

Among  the  few  people  who  re- 
named in  the  Grand  Ballroom  after 
vlr.  Carter  had  left  (to  continue  his 
>ortrayal  of  little  boy  lost  at  a  United 
Nations  conference  on  nuclear  war) 
he  disagreement  was  comprehensive, 
rhere  were  as  many  opinions  as  there 
vere  small  groups  of  people  coming 
ogether  to  exchange  theories  and  in- 
erpretations.  Mr.  Carter  had  come 
ind  gone  in  a  magician's  smoke, 
eaving  his  admirers  with  an  empty 
anvas  on  which  they  could  paint  the 
mages  of  their  hearts'  desire.  The 
nore  devout  thought  that  Mr.  Carter 
vas  a  saint.  They  told  stories  about 
lis  concern  for  the  old  and  the  sick, 
bout  the  tears  that  once  welled  up 
n  his  eyes  when  he  was  told  about 
i  dying  child.  The  candidate's  critics 
lenounced  him  as  a  swindling  hyp- 
tcrite.  From  their  coat  pockets  they 
nought  forth  newspaper  clippings  on 
^hich  they  had  marked  passages  of 
•latant  contradiction.  Other  people 
poke  of  the  candidate  as  religious 
ealot  or  honest  farmer,  as  effective 
dministrator  or  protege  of  the  Ku 
Clux  Klan.  A  man  in  a  plaid  suit 
(escribed  Mr.  Carter  as  being  "dirt 
nean,"  a  poor  boy  from  south  Geor- 
;ia  who  trusted  nobody  and  would 
lo  his  best,  once  elected  President, 
o  root  out  the  evil  that  darkened  the 
inderstanding  of  his  enemies. 


IF  MR.  carter's  presence  in- 
spires such  little  confidence 
among  people  willing  to  give 
him  money,  then  his  political 
riumph  among  the  larger  public 
nust  depend  on  something  other  than 
he  force  of  his  mind  or  the  large- 
iess  of  his  spirit.  He  isn't  an  eloquent 
nan,  and  his  visions  of  America  the 
Jeautiful  have  the  quality  of  the 
ilded  figurines  bought  in  penny  ar- 
lades.  But  he  is  obviously  intelligent, 
nd,  I  suspect,  also  courageous, 
reedy,  determined,  and  vindictive, 
le  was  willing  to  work  longer  hours 
nd  take  greater  risks  than  any  of  the 
[ther  politicians  in  the  field,  and  he 


understood  the  magnitude  of  the  na- 
tional sense  of  defeat.  He  assumed, 
correctly,  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people,  like  the  two 
men  hurrying  away  from  breakfast 
in  the  Plaza  Hotel,  wanted  to  forget 
about  politics.  They  were  sick  to  death 
of  politicians,  tired  of  issues  they 
didn't  understand  and  which  didn't 
admit  of  easy  answers,  disappoint- 
ed by  the  chronicle  of  failure  that 
seemed  to  delight  the  Eastern  press. 
In  Vietnam  40,000  Americans  had 
been  killed,  apparently  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  Nixon  Administration  was 
a  disgrace,  and  so  was  the  god- 
damned Congress.  Even  when  Mr. 
Nixon  had  been  discovered  as  the 
Antichrist  his  absence  didn't  improve 
matters.  Within  a  year  of  his  depar- 
ture the  fine  promises  about  a  re- 
newed code  of  official  conduct  began 
to  sound  as  thin  as  jukebox  music. 
Multinational  corporations  continued 
to  pay  bribes  to  Congressmen  as  well 
as  to  foreign  governments;  judges 
were  still  going  to  jail;  the  Kennedys 
were  no  better  than  anybody  else; 
and  the  FBI  and  the  CIA  apparently 
had  been  subverting  the  Bill  of  Rights 
ever  since  the  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tion. Even  before  the  advent  of  Eliz- 
abeth Ray  there  appeared  to  be  no 
virtue  in  the  Republic. 

Given  the  general  feeling  of  dis- 
gust, it  was  an  easy  thing  for  a  great 
many  people  to  imagine  themselves 
betrayed.  Mr.  Carter  brought  them  a 
focus  for  their  discontent.  Were  they 
angry  and  resentful?  Did  they  de- 
spise intellectuals  and  the  Eastern  Es- 
tablishment? Were  they  sick  of  cor- 
ruption and  bad  news?  Well,  so  was 
Jimmy  Carter.  He  hated  all  the  vested 
interests  that  a  poor  boy  is  supposed 
to  hate,  and  he  meant  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  To  audiences  con- 
sumed with  impotent  rage  Mr.  Carter 
used  the  language  of  Christian  piety 
to  convey  a  sense  of  the  Lord's  ven- 
geance. Thus  the  paradox  implicit 
in  his  success.  He  presented  himself 
as  the  candidate  of  hope  and  new 
beginnings,  but  he  floated  to  the  sur- 
face of  American  politics  on  a  tide 
of  despair.  In  place  of  a  vision  of 
the  future  he  offered  an  image  of  the 
nonexistent  past,  promising  a  safe 
return  to  an  innocent  Eden  in  which 
American  power  and  morality  might 
be  restored  to  the  condition  of  imag- 
inary grace. 

His  witness  was  not  much  different 
from  that  of  Billy  Graham  and  Rev. 
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Sun  Myung  Moon.  He  spoke  to  the 
unhappiness  of  people  wishing  for  a 
world  that  never  was.  The  popular 
suspicion  of  government  is  always 
well-founded.  To  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent,  all  governments  commit 
crimes  against  the  common  people. 
The  law  is  usually  unjust,  the  capital 
always  noisy  with  fools.  No  wonder 
that  Mr.  Carter  found  so  many  ad- 
herents for  his  crusade  against  the 
lords  temporal  and  the  kingdom  of 
Caesar. 

His  success  with  the  so-called  gov- 
erning class,  with  people  who  thought 
they  recognized  him  as  a  demagogue, 
raises  a  more  ominous  question.  Out- 
side the  walls  of  the  citadel  the  sus- 
picion of  government  can  be  taken 
for  granted.  Among  people  inside 
the  walls  the  prevalence  of  an  anal- 
agous  feeling,  expressed  as  self-dis- 
gust rather  than  as  resentment,  sug- 
gests the  possibility  of  a  civilization 
in  decline.  Within  the  past  two  or 
three  years  I  have  noticed  that  a  sur- 
prising number  of  people  who  hold 
responsible  office,  in  government  as 
well  as  in  the  realms  of  law,  finance, 
and  the  press,  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  denouncing  themselves  as 
imposters.  They  distrust  their  own 
legitimacy,  and  they  look  for  valida- 
tion in  drugs,  sex,  and  Zen.  Both  in 
New  York  and  official  Washington  I 
meet  people  who  no  longer  believe 
themselves  capable  of  directing  the 
business  of  the  state.  When  they  try 
to  envision  the  future  they  see  noth- 
ing that  doesn't  look  like  a  Saturday 
afternoon  rerun  of  the  past  twenty 
years.  The  same  slogans,  the  usual 
compromises  and  the  old  lies — all  of 
it  miserably  expensive  and  none  of  it 
made  bearable  by  the  romance  of 
youth  or  the  presence  of  the  Ken- 
nedys. Their  lack  of  imagination 
makes  them  sick  of  themselves. 


AS  LONG  AGO  AS  1965  Sen. 
Eugene  McCarthy  had 
reached  a  similar  conclu- 
sion. During  important 
votes  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  it 
was  his  custom  to  remain  in  his  of- 
fice, ignoring  repeated  quorum  calls 
while  making  ironic  epigrams  about 
the  pointlessness  of  it  all.  A  more 
perceptive  man  than  most  of  his  con- 
federates, Senator  McCarthy  was,  as 
always,  in  the  vanguard  of  the  fash- 
ionable sentiment.  In  1965  his  cyn- 
icism was  regarded  as  a  dangerous 
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heresy;  ten  years  later  it  had  be- 
come the  received  wisdom. 

A  recent  story  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  mentioned  the  large  number 
of  politicians  who  have  decided  to 
quit  the  government.  No  fewer  than 
eight  Senators  and  forty-six  Congress- 
men, many  of  them  younger  men 
with  safe  seats,  offered  various  rea- 
sons for  refusing  to  stand  for  reelec- 
tion. Politics,  they  said,  was  too  hard 
or  too  degrading;  the  hours  were 
too  long,  the  issues  too  complex;  too 
many  people  looked  upon  politicians 
with  loathing;  they  had  lost  faith  in 
the  plausibility  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, and  they  chose  to  do  some- 
thing else  with  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

An  equivalent  feeling  of  exhaus- 
tion prevented  the  Democratic  party 
from  offering  any  resistance  to  Mr. 
Carter.  Of  the  Democrats  eligible  to 
vote  in  the  primary  elections,  only 
one  in  five  bothered  to  show  up  at 
the  polls.  Despite  the  talk  of  deny- 
ing Mr.  Carter  the  nomination,  no- 
body could  find  a  moral  or  intellec- 
tual ground  on  which  to  make  an 
argument.  The  party  remained  di- 
vided into  factions,  without  any  co- 
herent objective  beyond  regaining 
access  to  the  White  House.  Under 
the  circumstances,  what  was  the  point 
of  keeping  up  appearances?  Mr.  Car- 
ter had  a  new  face;  he  had  been 
winning  primaries;  the  press  accept- 
ed him  at  his  word;  and  he  would 
do  just  as  well  as  any  other  candi- 
date. If  it  was  a  question  of  money 
and  jobs,  and  if  the  American  peo- 
ple were  foolish  enough  or  apathetic 
enough  to  believe  the  sermons  of  a 
rapacious  moralist,  then  why  put  ob- 
stacles in  the  road  to  Washington? 

In  New  York  Mr.  Carter's  sup- 
porters have  a  sheepish  look  about 
them,  as  if  they  were  holding  hats 
over  their  faces  after  being  arrested 
in  a  police  raid  on  a  brothel.  Instead 
of  talking  about  the  regenerative 
clarity  of  the  candidate's  political 
vision,  they  mention  their  chances  of 
a  connection  in  Washington.  The 
more  squeamish  among  them  already 
have  begun  to  make  excuses.  They 
know,  or  think  they  know,  that  Mr. 
Carter  bears  an  embarrassing  resem- 
blance to  Richard  Nixon,  and  they 
don't  like  to  be  reminded  of  their 
previous  statements  (some  of  them 
as  recent  as  the  early  spring  )  about 
the  necessity  of  restoring  to  the  White 
House  a  man  of  principle.  To  any- 
body who  will  listen,  but  mostly  to 


themselves,  they  say  that  Mr.  Carter 
must  be  admired  for  his  ruthlessness 
or  his  coldness  of  mind,  for  his  hav- 
ing been  "born  again"  in  Christ  or 
his  successful  campaign  tactics — for 
anything  and  everything  that  might  I 
rescue  them  from  a  sense  of  their 
own  uneasiness. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  Mr.  Carter 
was  not  closely  questioned  about  un- 
employment, taxes,  foreign  policy, 
social  welfare,  or  the  military  budget. 
He  wasn't  asked  the  questions  be- 
cause not  enough  people  cared  if 
he  knew  the  answers.  Probably  he 
doesn't,  but,  at  least  for  the  moment, 
that  is  something  that  his  supporters 
would  rather  not  know.  They  prefer 
the  condition  of  benumbed  hope.  If 
they  look  too  closely  they  might  find 
out  that  Mr.  Carter  is  indeed  the 
Wizard  of  Oz,  which  would  make  it  jy 
unpleasant  to  vote  for  him  in  No- 
vember. 

Nor  has  the  press  insisted  upon 
lines  of  questioning  that  might  prove  - 
inconvenient.  Throughout  the  eight  I 
months  of  his  advent,  Mr.  Carter 
was  excused  from  anything  but  cur- 
sory examination.  The  rules  of  evi- 
dence  in  the  national  political  debate 
prohibit  the  taking  of  testimony  about 
a  man's  character,  and  so,  until  his  i 
nomination  had  been  assured,  the  I 
press  obligingly  confined  itself  to 
meaningless  analysis  of  the  candi- 
date's shifting  positions  across  a  spec- 
trum of  abstract  possibility.  To  do 
anything  else  would  have  been  to 
suggest  that  the  country  was  still  in 
trouble,  that  the  threat  to  the  Re- 
public had  not  ended  with  the  resig- 
nation of  Richard  Nixon. 

If  Mr.  Carter  has  not  yet  managed 
to  convey  a  clear  sense  of  himself, 
whether  by  accident  or  as  a  result  of 
deliberate  calculation,  then  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  he  doesn't  yet  exist  as  a 
public  man.  It  is  conceivable  that  he 
doesn't  know  much  more  about  him- 
self than  the  people  who  invest  him 
with  artificial  images.  Obviously  he 
wants  to  be  President.  That  much 
everybody  knows.  But  as  to  why  he 
wants  to  be  President,  or  what  he 
would  do  with  the  office  once  elected, 
I  doubt  that  even  Mr.  Carter  could 
answer  the  questions  with  certainty. 
His  unwillingness  to  reveal  himself 
can  lead  nowhere  except  into  trag- 
edy. For  the  better  part  of  a  genera- 
tion the  country  has  suffered  the  de- 
feats that  follow  from  believing  in 
what  didn't  exist. 
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At  least  1 1 2  million  new  jobs  must 
be  created  every  year  from  now 
through  1980— just  to  provide 
employment  for  young  people 
reaching  working  age,  and  others 
entering  the  job  market. 
What  will  it  take  to  create  jobs 
for  them? And  to  maintain 
existing  jobs?  Industrial  expansion. 
New  and  expanded  facilities  that, 
when  business  picks  up,  would 
mean  more  jobs,  larger  payrolls, 
and  greater  earnings  — all  of 
which  would  help  produce  bigger 
government  revenues. 
The  steel  industry's  a  good 
example.  We  foresee  a  demand, 
by  1983,  that  calls  for  some- 
thing like  30  million  net 
tons  of  added  raw  steel- 
making  capacity.  That's  a 
lot  of  steel.  And  gearing 
up  to  produce  that  added 
tonnage  would  provide 


work  for  a  lot  of  people. 
But  getting  there  means  the  steel 
industry  must  spend  $5  billion  a 
year  at  least  through  1983  — for 
modernization,  for  compulsory 
environmental  equipment,  and 
for  growth. 

What's  the  key  to  getting  the 
money  we  need  for  expansion 
and  improvement  of  our  plants? 
Better  earnings  —earnings  that 
can  be  invested  in  our  operations 
and  that  will  encourage  investors 
to  provide  us  additional  money. 


But  this  alone  is  not  enough 
because  under  present  Federal 
tax  laws  the  government  would 
take  too  much  of  any  additional 
dollars  we  can  earn.  What  we 
need  now  is  Federal  tax  reform  to 
help  lower  barriers  to  capital 
formation. 

'In  1975.  Bethlehem's  earnings  after  taxes 
were  only  4.8%  of  revenues. 


Bethlehem 


BETHltHEM 
STfeEL 


How  you  can  help 
gear  up  the 
American  economy 


The  tax  writing  committees  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  are  studying  the 
subject  of  "Capital  Formation!' 
Here  are  four  tax  measures  which 
we  believe  the  Congress  should 
enact  to  encourage  industrial 
expansion  and  to  create  jobs: 
( 1 )  five-year  capital  recovery 
system,  (2)  12%  permanent  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  (3)  write  off  of  the 


costs  of  pollution  control  facilities 
in  the  year  they  are  incurred. 
(4)  eliminate  the  double  taxation 
of  corporate  profits  paid  out  as 
dividends. 

If  you  agree  that  revisions  in 
present  Federal  tax  laws  are 
needed  to  provide  the  additional 
capital  for  more  and  better  jobs, 
we  ask  you  to  tell  that  to  your 


Senators  and  Congressman. 

For  a  free  copy  of  the  folder. 
"Project  Mainspring—  with  y< 
help  it  can  wind  up  the  American 
economy  again,"  write:  Public 
Affairs  Dept.,  Room  476- H. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp., 
Bethlehem.  PA  18016. 
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Tactical  formation  of  a  Byzantine  army. 


The  struggle  between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  is  the  struggle  between  freedom  and  perfection 


Reflected  in  the  mirror 
of  tiie  evening  news,  con- 
temporary history  defies 
comprehension.  The  day 
before  yesterday,  it  seemed  to  be  all 
about  Vietnam.  Yesterday  it  was 
about  oil,  this  morning  about  de- 
tente, but  the  afternoon  editions  dis- 
cuss naval  supremacy.  For  all  its  con- 
fusion, the  sequence  of  events  more 
often  than  not  resolves  itself  into  es- 
sentially a  domestic  European  con- 
flict with  global  implications,  or,  as 
the  European  philosopher  Jan  Pa- 
tocka  presents  it,  a  conflict  between 
Europe's  two  great  heirs,  the  Ameri- 
can republic  and  the  Russian  empire, 
over  the  meaning  of  the  European 
ideal  of  humanity. 

In  our  time,  the  whole  world 
claims  that  ideal  as  its  heritage.  Even 
tribal  chieftains  call  the  world, 
though  rarely  themselves,  to  account 
in  the  language  of  European  ideals. 
The  clear  issue  in  the  tangled  con- 
frontation of  Europe's  heirs  is  wheth- 
er humankind  will  inherit  that  ideal 
in  its  Western  form,  of  reason  and 
freedom,  or  in  its  Byzantine  form  of 
true  faith  and  obedience.  The  fate  of 


humanity  may  well  depend  on  the 
outcome. 


HE    HUMANITY    I    HAVE  in 

mind  is  not  simply  the  spe- 


T1 

cies  Homo  sapiens.  If  hu 
manity  were  no  more  than  a 
biological  species,  it  would  deserve 
no  more  concern  than  the  dinosaurs. 
The  humanity  whose  fate  concerns 
me  is  something  far  more  fragile  and 
precious,  the  moral  ideal  of  humani- 
tas,  humanity  as  an  ideal  rather  than 
a  fact.  It  is  the  conviction  that  man- 
kind has  value  and  dignity,  not  just 
needs  and  uses,  and  that  the  purpose 
of  human  life  is  not  simply  to  be 
born,  to  reproduce,  and  to  die  on 
some  battlefield  of  the  mighty,  but  to 
bring  to  fruition  the  full  human  ca- 
pacity for  freedom, truth, and  justice. 

As  Europe's  heirs,  we  bear  that 
ideal  so  deeply  within  us  that  we  sel- 
dom realize  how  unique  and  how  au- 
dacious it  is.  It  seems  self-evident  to 
us  that  people,  simply  because  they 
are  human,  are  born  free  and  en- 

Erazim  Kohdk  is  a  professor  ,of  philosophy  at 
Boston  University. 


dowed  with  a  right  to  freedom  and 
dignity.  We  seldom  stop  to  note  that 
this  conviction  is  neither  natural  nor 
universal,  but  a  European  cultural 
achievement  which  we  shall  lose  if  we 
simply  take  it  for  granted. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  spe- 
cies most  people  in  most  places  saw 
themselves  in  far  less  lofty  terms.  The 
claim  of  freedom  and  dignity  usu- 
ally appeared  as  a  privilege  of  the 
fortunate  few.  For  the  mass  of  hu- 
mankind, the  fellahin  who  built  the 
pyramids,  the  peasants  who  fed  Gen- 
ghis Khan's  conquering  armies,  all 
the  nameless  slaves  relieving  lives  of 
toil  by  the  fleeting  pleasure  of  coi- 
tion, there  was  little  to  distinguish 
the  life  of  Homo  sapiens  from  that  of 
any  other  species.  Nor  did  the  Aztecs 
or  the  Carthaginians,  Hitler  or  Stalin, 
treat  human  sacrifice  as  substantially 
different  from  animal  sacrifice.  When 
we  now  speak  of  universal  human 
rights  and  values,  we  take  three  mil- 
lennia of  moral  effort  for  granted. 
When  we  spurn  art  in  the  name  of 
nature,  we  risk  losing  both. 

Our  moral  ancestors  are  the 
Greeks  who  bequeathed  to  us  the 
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There  are  three  sides 
to  every  question: 

the  pro  sidethe  con  side 
and  the  inside. 


If  you're  in  business 
and  you're  reading  about 
something  important  to 
your  business,  you  don't 
want  to  know  what  some- 
body thinks  has  happened. 
You  want  to  know  what 
has  in  fact  happened. 

We  want  you  to  know 
that,  too. 

That's  why  The  Wail 
Street  Journal  goes  to  such  j 
lengths  to  insure  that  its  <!^-— 
news  columns  are  unbiased.  We're  not  for  or 
against  anything — not  in  our  news  columns, 
at  least.  As  far  as  we  are  able,  we  give  you 
the  straight  story... the  unvarnished  who, 
what,  why,  where,  how,  when  and  so  what 
of  anything  that  happens  anywhere  in  the 
world  that  may  affect  your  decisions  about 
your  business.  If  you  want  to  know  what  we 
think,  read  our  editorials. 

This  let-the-chips-fall-where-they-may 
attitude  has  helped  The  Journal  to  grow 
from  785,000  circulation  to  over  four  and  a 
half  million  readers*  It  has  won  Journal 
writers  and  editors  five  Pulitzer  Prizes  for 

,  "W.R.  Simmons,  1974/1975. 


reporting  (and  two 
Pulitzer  Prizes  for  edito- 
rial writing  —  which 
proves  that  The  Journal 
isn't  afraid  to  take  a  stand 
where  a  stand  should  be 
taken). 

Try  The  Journal  on 
our  special  introductory 
offer.  Just  86<t  a  week  will 
get  it  delivered  to  your 
home  or  office.  Fill  out 
and  mail  in  the  attached 
card.  If  someone  else  has  already  used  the 
card,  just  write  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  200 
Burnett  Road,  Chicopee,  Mass.  01021.  For 
new  subscriptions  only.  Take  us  up  on  our 
86q:-a-week  offer,  for  any  period  from  13 
weeks  to  a  year.  You  won't  get  just  the  pro 
side  of  business  news,  or  the  con  side.  You'll 
get  the  inside.  ^W^l 

the 
Wall  Str 

Journal 

Price  gixxl  in  United  States  nnd  possessions. 


ANCIENT  ENEMIES  

ian  community  as  commonweal, 
equals  linked  by  a  shared  con- 
•rn  for  common  welfare.  Note  that 
that  is  a  moral,  not  a  natural,  idea. 
Throughout  the  history  of  the  spe- 
cies, the  vast  majority  of  humans 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  basis  of 
a  state  rested  on  the  ability  of  the 
strong  to  subjugate  the  weak. 

The  Greek  polis  had  no  reality  oth- 
er than  the  cooperation  of  free 
equals,  literally  a  state  that  isn't. 
Certainly,  ancient  Greek  practice  had 
its  limitations.  There  were  as  many 
tyrants  and  subjects  in  Hellas  as 
there  were  citizens.  Yet  the  Greek 
ideal  of  the  polis  has  a  perennial  va- 
lidity. It  has  given  us  the  utterly  un- 
natural, moral  conception,  of  the  hu- 
man as  a  citizen,  not  a  subject.  Not 
some  mythical  City  of  Somerville, 
but  we  the  citizens  have  built  our 
new  schools — and  exact  the  taxes  to 
pay  for  them. 

The  Romans,  too,  are  our  ances- 
tors. It  was  they  who  taught  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  human,  simply  as  a 
human,  is  endowed  with  inalienable 
rights.  That,  again,  is  anything  but 
natural.  Throughout  most  of  its  his- 
tory, the  human  species  assumed  that 
individual  members  have  no  rights, 
only  privileges  won  by  strength  or 
bestowed  by  the  tribe. 

It  was  the  great  Stoic  lawyers  of 
ancient  Rome  who  challenged  our 
tribal  nature  with  the  moral  ideal  of 
human  rights.  Roman  practice,  too, 
had  its  limitations.  Roman  law,  for 
instance,  countenanced  slavery.  The 
Stoics  could  not  change  it,  but  they 
accepted  it  only  as  lifelong  employ- 
ment. For  every  human,  they  taught 
us,  bears  within  him  a  spark  of  rea- 
son and  with  it  the  right  not  only  to 
life,  but  to  liberty  and  identity,  not 
as  a  citizen,  not  as  a  proletarian,  but 
simply  as  a  human. 

The  third  component  of  the  Euro- 
pean conception  of  humanity  is  He- 
braic and  Christian,  the  conviction 
that  human  life  is  intrinsically  valu- 
able. In  most  ancient  myths,  it  was 
not  so  presented.  There  creation  ap- 
peared as  a  cosmic  accident  whose 
woes  can  be  healed  only  with  its  dis- 
solution in  eternity.  The  Hebrews 
and  their  Christian  heirs  countered 
that  conception  with  one  of  a  God 
who  creates  humans  in  his  image. 
Humankind  is  important  enough  for 
God  to  give  it  a  law  and  to  become 
himself  human.  To  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Christians,  life  did  not  appear  as 
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a  failure  because  it  ends  in  death, 
but  as  precious  because  it  is  lived, 
and  worthy  of  being  protected  both 
with  prayer  and  with  medicine.  That 
again  is  a  moral,  not  a  natural,  con- 
ception. Nature  knows  no  value,  only 
birth,  reproduction,  and  death. 

IT  is  because  we  choose  to 
measure  the  actual  against  the 
ideal  that  our  history  does  not 
appear  to  us  as  a  natural  cycle, 
comparable  to  the  changing  of  sea- 
sons or  the  ageless  rise  and  fall  of 
precolonial  African  kingdoms.  Ra- 
ther, it  becomes  a  story  of  a  halting 
effort  to  transform  human  beings  into 
moral  persons.  It  has  been  a  check- 
ered history,  marked  more  by  failure 
than  by  achievement.  But  despite  its 
failures  Europe  retained  the  ideal  of 
humanitas  as  a  norm.  The  ideal  lends 
itself  to  further  interpretation,  which 
is  what  defines  the  present  disagree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  For  in  the  concep- 
tion of  making  humans  free  moral 
persons  there  is  the  matter  of  accent: 
should  it  fall  on  free — or  on  moral? 

Conventionally,  we  have  identified 
the  first  alternative  as  Western,  the 
other  as  Byzantine,  recalling  Emper- 
or Diocletian's  division  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  in  292  a.d.  The  distinc- 
tion is  not  altogether  arbitrary.  The 
Byzantine  empire  did  tend  to  think 
the  ideal  of  humanity  too  precious 
to  be  allowed  freedom  of  expression. 
Rather,  it  looked  to  true  laws,  codi- 
fied by  Emperor  Justinian,  and  rig- 
orous rule,  embodied  by  a  semidi- 
vine  Emperor,  to  guard  humans 
against  their  own  nature.  Not  free- 
dom, but  obedience,  the  righteous 
rule  of  true  faith,  embodied  its  con- 
ception of  authentic  humanity. 

The  western  half  of  the  empire  re- 
jected that  conception.  Through  all 
its  many  periods  of  autocracy  and 
orthodoxy,  it  retained  the  ideal  of  a 
res  publica  of  free  equals.  In  a  theo- 
logical metaphor,  it  came  to  be  ex- 
pressed as  the  priesthood  of  all  be- 
lievers; in  a  political  metaphor,  as 
democracy;  in  an  economic  meta- 
phor, as  free  enterprise.  The  Western 
state,  ideally  at  least,  thought  of  it- 
self as  a  guardian  of  liberties  rather 
than  a  tutor  of  righteousness. 

But  teaching  people  to  be  free  is  a 
frustrating  task.  They  err  so  easily, 
destroying  their  freedom  along  with 
that  of  others.  Thus  even  men  of 


goodwill  ( perhaps  especially  men  of 
goodwill)  are  ever  tempted  to  slip 
into  a  Byzantine  approach:  no  mol- 
lycoddling, just  make  them  behave — 
for  their  own  good,  of  course.  Should 
we  teach  virtue  or  suppress  vice? 
Hire  teachers  or  policemen?  A  bar- 
barian need  do  neither. 

What  is  at  stake  in  America's  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union  is 
the  choice  between  teachers  and  po- 
licemen. Russia,  no  less  than  Amer- 
ica, is  Europe's  heir.  Even  Commu- 
nism, no  matter  how  repugnant,  is 
not  a  barbarian  doctrine.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  mold  people  in  the  image  of 
an  ideal.  It  is,  of  course,  a  thorough- 
ly Byzantine  attempt,  conceiving  the 
task  as  one  of  making  people  perfect 
rather  than  free.  Democracy,  for  all 
its  failings,  dares  to  risk  freedom. 
Byzantine  movements  sacrifice  free- 
dom to  perfection. 

That  has  been  the  issue  between 
Eastern  and  Western  Europe  for 
some  three  centuries.  In  Europe  it- 
self, those  principles  became  locked 
in  a  stalemate  of  revolution  and  re- 
action. The  task  of  realizing  them 
shifted  increasingly  to  the  open 
reaches  of  the  newly  discovered 
American  continent  and  to  the  newly 
opened  expanse  of  Russia.  The  Amer- 
ican republic  affirmed  the  democratic 
conception,  enthusiastically  and  of- 
ten naively.  Reporting  on  America 
in  the  1830s,  de  Tocqueville  noted 
its  passionate,  sometimes  fetishistic 
commitment  to  self-realization.  The 
American  state  remained,  with  brief 
lapses,  a  guardian  of  liberties  rather 
than  a  tutor  of  righteousness. 

The  Russian  empire  embraced,  no 
less  wholeheartedly,  the  Byzantine 
ideal.  Autocracy  and  orthodoxy  be- 
came its  twin  pillars.  In  1917  its 
icons  changed:  the  despotism  and 
Russian  orthodoxy  of  the  czars  were 
renamed  "democratic  centralism" 
and  "dialectical  materialism."  But, 
except  for  Kerensky's  quixotic  exper- 
iment with  liberal  democracy,  Rus- 
sia's Byzantine  commitment  never 
wavered. 

Europe  became  the  meeting 
ground  of  the  two  conceptions.  Amer 
ica  lent  a  vision;  Russia  sent  the  Cos- 
sacks. For  generations  of  Europeans. 
America  was  the  promised  land,  an! 
inspiration  to  Europe's  fighters  for 
freedom  and  a  refuge  for  Europe'.' 
defeated.  The  French  modeled  theii 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Mar 
on  America's  Bill  of  Rights.  Writer; 
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in  the  Austrian  empire  took  the 
American  federation  as  the  model  for 
tl  ir  efforts  at  restructuring  the 
Hapsburg  monarchy.  President  Wil- 
son's Fourteen  Points  provided  the 
guidelines  for  reshaping  Europe  after 
its  first  "world"  war;  the  Marshall 
Plan  provided  the  basis  for  the  Euro- 
pean rebirth  after  the  second. 

The~Russian  empire  played  an  op- 
posite role.  The  Europeans  called  it 
"the  gendarme  of  Europe."  It  loomed 
beyond  the  eastern  horizon  as  an 
ominous  guardian  of  righteous  rule 
and  true  faith.  The  Russian  colossus 
crushed  Napoleon  and,  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  in  1815,  destroyed 
all  hopes  of  social  progress.  I 1848 
the  conscripts  of  the  czar  invaded 
Hungary  to  crush  the  Magyar  upris- 
ing— a  role  they  would  repeat  there 
in  1956  and  in  Czechoslovakia  in 
1968.  For  two  centuries  Europeans 
framed  their  vision  of  social  justice 
between  the  possibility  of  American 
freedom  and  the  certainty  of  Russian 
repression. 

Those  polarities  seemed  to  reverse 
themselves  briefly  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Bolshevik  putsch  in  1917.  Rus- 
sia's new  rulers  adopted  the  rhetoric 
of  European  radicalism  and  an- 
nounced the  creation  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Righteousness  by  fiat.  It  was  never 
more  than  an  illusion,  exploiting  the 
perennial  appeal  of  enlightened  des- 
potism for  the  frustrated  and  the 
frivolous,  but  in  weary  Europe  many 
were  eager  to  believe.  For  more  than 
a  generation,  not  only  knaves  and 
fools,  but  also  men  of  good  faith  and 
goodwill  came  to  think  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire  as  a  revolutionary  force 
and  of  America  as  a  heavy-handed 
bulwark  of  reaction. 

The  inversion  could  not  last. 
America's  flirtation  with  Byzantin- 
ism  aroused  American  democracy. 
Russian  practice  in  occupied  Europe, 
attested  by  successive  waves  of  refu- 
gees, is  gradually  convincing  even 
European  Communists  that  the  Rus- 
sian empire  remains  the  gendarme  of 
Europe.  But  something  has  changed. 
That  gendarme  today  stands  in  the 
middle  of  Europe.  The  dialectic  of 
the  democratic  and  the  Byzantine 
conception  of  humanity  has  assumed 
the  ominous  form  of  a  massive  So- 
viet presence  over  half  of  the  Euro- 
pean subcontinent.  t 

That  is  the  reality  behind  today's 
confused  headlines.  The  world  might 
be  big  enough  for  botrTTtrrSsia  and 


America.  Europe  is  not.  Soviet  tanks 
along  the  Elbe  present  a  constant 
threat  to  Europe's  cultural  heritage. 
Conversely,  Europe's  freedom  and 
Europe's  democratic  socialism  pre- 
sent a  constant  threat  to  Moscow's 
multinational  empire.  Sooner  or  lat- 
er, Europe  will  feel  strong  enough  to 
cast  the  foreign  body  out  of  its 
midst — or  the  Soviet  Union  will  feel 
threatened  enough  to  resume  its 
stalled  march  to  the  Atlantic.  Detente 
or  no  detente,_a  divided  j^urope_re- 
mains  inherently  unstable. 


STRICTLY  AS  A  MATTER  of  pow- 
er, the  outlook  is  straightfor- 
ward enough.  The  Soviets  will 
score  their  first-strike  victor- 
ies, then  their  ragtag  empire  will 
disintegrate  under  the  strain  of  war 
and  the  crushing  weight  of  a  mobil- 
ized West.  But  power  is  not  what  is 
at  stake  in  the  Russo-Western  con- 
flict. The_Western  ideal  of  humanity 
is  what  it  is  ajl_a^outand_that  ideal., 
regardless  of  the  nominal  victor, 
would  not  survive  a  war.  The  Chi; 
nese -alone' could  be  victors.  The  dev- 
astated lands  of  the  European  heri- 
tage would  be  in  no  position  to  play 
a  significant  global  role.  Nor  would 
the  devastation  of  war  leave  Europe 
the  resources  to  preserve  the  freedom 
and  justice  which  make  its  survival 
worthwhile. 

But  Russia,  too,  is  Europe.  Not 
only  Czechs,  Poles,  Baits,  but  Rus- 
sians are  suffering  and  dying  under 
the  heirs  of  the  czars.  Russians,  too, 
fought  and  died  in  their  millions  to 
rescue  Europe  from  Hitler's  barbar- 
ism. The  survival  of  the  European 
ideal  requires  a  humanized,  Euro- 
pean Russia,  not  a  Byzantine  or  a 
devastated  one.  The  policy  of  alter- 
nately propping  up  the  Soviet  regime 
with  wheat  and  technology  and 
threatening  it  with  nuclear  arms  is 
bootless.  We  need  a  policy  reaffirm- 
ing the  ideal  of  humanity  which,  as 
Europe's  heirs,  we  share  with  the 

Russians  and     enabling     thp  JRii<s- 

sians,  too,  to  reclaim  it. 

That  is  no  easy"~fh"ing  to  accom- 
plish. But  the  alternatives,  sustaining 
the  Soviet  regime  with  aid  or  destroy- 
ing it  with  rockets,  are  worse.  There 
are  also  forces  working  for  the  hu- 
manization  of  the  Russian  empire. 
They  include,  most  obviously,  the 
jSoviet  dissenters.  Not  only  Brezhnev 
and  Suslov,  but  Solzhenitsyn,  Sak- 


harov,  Nabokov,  Medvedev  are  Rus- 
sians. So  is  the  younger  generation  of 
the  Soviet  leadership  which,  unlike 
Russia's  octogenarian  rulers,  cannot 
hope  to  forestall  change  in  its  life- 
time. All  of  the  Russian  empire's 
non-Russian  nationalities  have  a 
stake  in  its  humanization.  European 
Communists,  who  are  seeking  to 
transform  the  Byzantine  Soviet  mod- 
el of  Communism  to  a  humanistic, 
democratic  one,  are  working  in  the 
same  direction.  An  America  which 
reclaimed  the  European  ideal  of  hu- 
manity and  made  it  the  criterion  of 
its  foreign  policy  would  not  lack  al- 
lies. 

Russia's  European  empire  is,  per- 
haps, the  chief  obstacle.  The  need  to 
sustain  Soviet  rule  in  Hungary,  Czech- 
oslovakia, Germany,  Poland,  Lith- 
uania effectively  ties  Soviet  hands. 
Russia's  rulers  know  that  reform  in 
Moscow  means  a  revolt  in  Prague  or 
Budapest — and  that  revolt,  if  un- 
checked, would  threaten  the  stability 
of  the  Russian  homelands  as  well. 
But  that  empire  is  an  anachronism. 
Economically  meaningless,  militarily 
a  drain  in  time  of  peace  and  a  time 
bomb  in  case  of  war,  it  is  a  millstone 
around  Russia's  neck.  Helping  the 
Soviet  Union  extricate  itself  from 
Europe  is  the  most  urgent  and  chal- 
lenging task  of  global  policy.  It  is 
also  the  precondition  for  bringing 
Russia  back  into  the  community  of 
the  European  inheritance,  and  so  the 
necessary  condition  of  world  peace. 

There  are  things  which  the  United 
States,  together  with  Western  Eu- 
rope, can  do.  It  can  offer  the  Soviets 
guarantees  that  sovereign  states  in 
the  line  of  present-day  Soviet  em- 
pire would  become  a  genuinely  neu- 
tral buffer  zone,  not  a  springboard 
for  attack.  A  cordon  sanitaire  would 
serve  Soviet  needs  far  better  than  an 
advanced  frontier.  The  United  States 
can  offer  the  Soviets  economic  aid 
for  the  difficult  period  of  decoloniza- 
tion. It  can  offer  its  support  to  all  the 
forces  working  for  the  humanization 
of  Russia  and  of  Communism  alike. 
Most  of  all,  it  can  clearly  commit  it 
self  to  the  ideal  of  humanity,  affirm 
ing  human  freedom  and  rejecting  all 
temptation  of  "benign"  despotism, 
domestic  and  foreign. 

That,  finally,  is  our  most  pressing 
need.  We  have  lost  the  sight  of  that 
ideal  far  more  than  we  realize.  We 
teach  our  children  the  natural  history 
of  the  dinosaurs,  not  the  cultural  his- 
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ory  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Israel.  Yet 

0  tlu1  extent  that  the  dinosaurs  are 
mr  ancestors,  our  lives  have  little 
mrpose  beyond  birth,  reproduction, 
ind  death.  Our  arms  budgets  and  our 
>eace  conferences  become  equally 
Utile.  Only  reproduction  and  death 
etain  their  fascination.  We  pay  lit- 
le  attention  to  the  art — not  the  na- 
me, the  art — of  living  as  free  moral 
jersons.  We  mask  it  with  a  sophisti- 
:ation  which  is  little  more  than  dis- 
raction.  Beneath  it,  we  are  becoming 

1  race  of  amoral,  technologically  ad- 
rancecT  savages. 

-"In  that  context  the  vision  of  free- 
lom  becomes  increasingly  hard  to 
iustain.  What  purpose  freedom,  if 
ife  itself  has  no  purpose?  The  idea 
)f  a  benign  despot  who  would  meet 
)ur  creature  needs,  titillate  us  with 
leath,  satisfy  us  with  reproduction, 
ind  free  us  of  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility becomes  quite  attractive.  We 
lave  alternately  flirted  with  revolu- 
ionary  versions  of  such  despotism 
ind  responded  to  them  with  Byzan- 
ine  orthodoxies  of  our  own,  at  home 
md  abroad.  Too  often,  we  have  not 
lad  the  patience  for  the  art  of  living 
-veil  or  for  the  patient  work  of  tol- 
erance, democracy,  justice,  and  free- 
dom, of  the  full  ideal  of  humanity. 

Yet  without  that  ideal  we  shall 
stumble  and  fail,  floundering  between 
Dermissiveness  and  repression  at 
lome,  war  and  surrender  abroad, 
rhe  conflict  between  America  and 
ihe  Soviet  regime  is  only  the  most 
>vert  expression  of  the  basic  conflict 
between  two  possibilities  of  human 
ilevelopment,  toward  the  ideal  of  hu- 
manity or  toward  the  temptation  of 
•lespotism.  We  can  accept  the  chal- 
lenge and  the  grandeur  of  living  as 
free  moral  persons,  or  we  can  yield 
\o  the  irresponsibility  of  despots  and 
ebels — in  the  cant  of  the  salon  Bol- 
theviks,  the  "master-slave  dialectic." 

If  we  rise  to  the  challenge,  all  who 
wave  glimpsed  the  ideal  of  humanity 
kill  become  our  allies,  whether  in 
bower  or  in  opposition,  in  politics, 
Economics,  or  culture,  whether  they 
Ipeak  the  language  of  Christianity, 
j'f  liberal  democracy,  or  even  of  dem- 
It-cratic,  humanistic  Communism.  We 
Khali  have  opponents,  too — the  des- 
pots at  home  and  abroad,  in  power 
ir  aspiring  to  it,  reactionary  or  rev- 
olutionary, speaking  the  language  of 
Marxist  orthodoxy  or  misappropriat- 
Lagjh^slogans  of  democracy  to  the 
;  sj^iceof  ddgrnafism-r---  □ 

1  "  


You  can  tell  a  lot  about  an  individual  by  what  he  pours  into  his  glass. 
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The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  opens  a  treasure-house  of  paranoia 


by  Jim  Hougan 


One  never  knows,  do  one? 

—Fats  Waller 


ntil  recently,  I  was  con- 
vinced that  the  Freedom 


Uof  Irifonnatioji_Act_  didn't 
\Vork.  What  changed  my 
mind  was  a  conversation  with  other 
reporters  whose  own  FOI  requests 
had  yielded  little  more  than  frustra- 
tion. W  hile  we  all  agreed  that  our  de- 
mands had  been  defeated  by  officials 
taking  wily  advantage  of  our  inno- 
cence, penury,  and  the  loopholes 
within  the  act,  the  conversation  was 
nevertheless  entertaining,  because  the 
requests  themselves  were  so  intri- 
guing. Yet  it  occurred  to  me  that, 
while  the  FOI  Act  might  be  of  lim- 
ited utility  in  obtaining  federal  rec- 
ords of  national  significance,  it  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  discover  the 
kinds  of  information  being  sought. 
Accordingly,  I  filed  an  FOI  request 
for  a  list  of  all  the  FOI  requests 
made  of  the  CIA  within  the  past 
three  months. 

Before  long,  a  copy  of  the  Agen- 
cy's FOI  log  arrived  in  the  mail. 
Basically,  this  is  a  chronological  list 
of  summarized  requests  with  nota- 
tions as  to  any  disposition  that  may 
have  been  made.  In  another  sense, 
however,  the  log  is  an  index  to  the 
suspicions,  insights,  fantasies,  and 
fears  of  those  seeking  information 
from  the  Agency. 

\^  hat  do  people  want  to  know? 
Almost  anything;  it's  a  cabbages-and- 
kings  sort  of  thing.  Leafing  through 
the  log,  one  finds  requests  for  any 
information  that  may  be  in  CIA  files 
pertaining  to: 

The  Battelle  Memorial  Institute 


The  Society  for  the  Investigation 
of  Human  Ecology 
UFOs 

Moral  Re-Armament 
UFOs 

The  Spook  Who  Sat  by  the  Door 
(a  B  movie) 
UFOs 

The  "Forever  Family" 

East  Bay  Women  for  Peace 

Where's  What 

Marilyn  Monroe 
and  guerrilla  troop  movements  in 
Mozambique  and  Guinea-Bissau. 

Farther  along,  there  are  requests 
for  CIA  data  anent: 

The  Reformation  Gospel  Press 

Gran  Oriente  Nacional  de  Puerto 
Rico 

Someone's  deceased  father 
The  U.S.  March  for  Victory 
The  20th   Century  Reformation 
Hour 

Someone's  deceased  husband 
WXUR-AM  and  -FM 
UFOs 
The  SLA 

The  death  of  Amelia  Earhart 
Lehigh-Pocono  Committee  of  Con- 
cern 

Where's  What 
Black  Muslims 
KOPOK-438 

The  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  Ga- 
zette 

Dialogue  Magazine 
Someone's  deceased  husband 
Frantz  Fanon 
UFOs 

The  Pacifica  Foundation 
Rev.  Sun  Myung  Moon 
Where's  What 

Jim  Hougan  is  a  contributing  editor  of 
Harper's. 


The  National  Committee  Against 
Repressive  Legislation 
Harvard  mail-openings 
Brainwashing 
Hypnosis 

Rev.  Sun  Myung  Moon 
and  Dr.  Tom  Dooley. 

Elsewhere,  other  requests  about: 
MKULTRA 

The  Los  Angeles  Free  Clinic 
Action  Books 

Airlie  House  and  Conference  Cen- 
ter 

Boston  s  Potemkin  Collective  and 
All  Hands  Abandon  Ship 

"Operation  Lnicorn" 

Jayne  Mansfield 

Brainwashing 

"Operation  Ajax" 

Where's  Wfiat 

Behavior  mod 

Slovak  National  Uprising 

A  letter  written  to  someone's  fa- 
ther after  World  War  II 

The  whereabouts  of  Dr.  Mengele 

Union  Nacional  de  Trabajadores 
de  Puerto  Rico,  a/k/a  el  UNT 

Nine  computer  data  systems  deal- 
ing with  South  Vietnam 

The  Freedom  Center,  Food  Drives, 
and  Freedom  Schools 

The  Punta  Aloe  Corporation 

UFOs 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Grow,  U.S.  mili- 
tary attache  with  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow  during  1951 

The  American  Security  Council 
Library 

Peking  Trends 

Rev.  Sun  Myung  Moon 

CIA  reports  on  Robert  Vesco  and 
Investors  Overseas  Services 

Chicago  Red  Squad 

Lee  Harv  ey  Oswald 


philia 
fashions 

Leisure 
is  the  word! 


Aristotle  Onassis  and  Stavros  Niar- 
chos 

Ali  Sabry 

Antoine  Gizenga 

Air  America 

Shelton  College 

Someone's  brother 

Circumstances  surrounding  an  em- 
ployee's being  fired  from  his  job  in 
1964 

Independent  Board  of  Presbyteri- 
an Home  Missions 

Gateway  to  the  Stars  Christian 
Community 

UFOs 

Contracts  with  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity 

The  Atlantic  City  Christian  Asso- 
ciation 

Sgt.  D.  Groth  (Illinois  Police  De- 
partment J  and  the  arrest/ detention 
of  T.  Vallee 

CIA  contacts  with  Santa  Monica 
and/ or  Culver  City,  California,  po- 
lice departments  or  members  thereof 

Where's  What 

The  declassification/ review  of  a 
document  entitled  ''Psychological 
Operations"  (December  9,  1947) 

Special-intelligence  and  insider 
briefings  given  to  U.S.  journalists 

Relatives  supposedly  executed  in 
Poland  by  Nazis 

Names  of  journalists  working  as 
agents  of  CIA 

The  1967  National  Conference  for 
a  New  Politics 

The  role  of  missionaries  and  cler- 
gy in  espionage 

The  whereabouts  of  several  es- 
caped Nazi  war  criminals  and  the 
meaning  of  "the  personnel  desig- 
nator 'ece.'  " 


WHO       would  have 
thought  that  America 
could  be  so  interest- 
ing, so  creative,  and 
(detailed  in  its  suspicions?   Is  the 
|  CIA  equal  to  the  imaginations  of 
its   correspondents?    What's  going 
on  in   Culver  City,  Williamsburg, 
i  Chicago  and,  perhaps,  Santa  Mon- 
ica, too?  Where  is  Shelton  College? 
Who  is  Ali  Sabry?  What  bright  point 
of  '"pathological  inertia"  surfaced  in 
i  vvhich  a  citizen's  mind  caused  him 
[:o  suspect  a  dark  meaning  in  the 
lread   notation   "ece"    I  and   is  he 
right)?  What,  after  all.  is  the  Punta 
|  \loe  Corporation,  whose  name  sug- 
gests Somerset  Maugham  and  the 
I  nanufacture  of  both  arms  and  balms? 


What's  the  real  story  on  WXUR- 
AM,  and  what  in  God's  name  has 
been  going  down  at  the  Potemkin 
Collective?  Did  the  CIA  infiltrate 
the  East  Bay  Women  for  Peace,  in- 
sinuating matron-provocateurs  in  the 
ladies'  circle? 

Trying  to  categorize  these  requests 
is  folly.  They're  motes,  monads  re- 
sisting constellation,  having  nothing 
in  common  but  someone's  belief  that 
each  bears  a  covert  relationship  (as 
agent  or  victim  )  to  the  planet's  lar- 
gest secret  society. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  constella- 
tions to  be  found  within  the  log. 
Gene  Wilson,  coordinator  of  infor- 
mation and  privacy  for  the  CIA, 
remarks  upon  the  number  of  people 
inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of 
Amelia  Earhart's  disappearance, 
Sun  Myung  Moon's  theological  ap- 
parat,  and  the  Patty  Hearst  edda. 
Requests  for  materials  on  brainwash- 
ing and  hypnosis  are  also  numerous, 
as  are  inquiries  concerning  CIA-in- 
volvements with  missionaries  and 
local  police.  In  the  document  cate- 
gory, there  are  some  obvious  best- 
sellers: Where's  What  and  the  Rob- 
ertson Report.  The  former  is  a  452- 
page  manual  for  federal  investiga- 
tors written  by  the  CIA's  Harry  J. 
Murphy  while  on  leave  to  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  in  1965.  Invaluable 
for  bill  collectors  and  spies  alike,  the 
manual  is  a  marvel  of  ingenious 
sourcing,  capable  of  locating  infor- 
mation on  virtually  anyone  who  can 
be  said  to  have  characteristics.  ( It  is 
now  available  from  Warner  Paper- 
back Library.)  The  Robertson  Re- 
port, on  the  other  hand,  details  a 
series  of  meetings  held  by  the  CIA 
in  1953  on  the  subject  of  flying  sau- 
cers. While  no  one  could  be  certain 
whether  the  phenomena  originated 
from  Mars,  Irkutsk,  or  astigmatism, 
most  agreed  that  the  Russians  might 
manipulate  the  "UFO  myth"  to 
America's  disadvantage.  And  so  the 
Agency  decided  that  the  UFOs  must 
be  "debunked"  and,  toward  that  end, 
discussed  putting  UFO  study  groups 
under  surveillance  while  inaugurat- 
ing a  psychological  operation  to  ridi- 
cule those  at  home  who  believed  the 
saucers  to  be  significant.  (Arthur 
Godfrey  and  Walt  Disney  were  pro- 
posed as  leaders  of  the  campaign.  ) 

Inquiries  regarding  JFK's  assas- 
sination (somewhat  larger  in  number 
than  those  pertaining  to  his  satyri- 
asis) have,  predictably,  yielded  an- 
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other  best  seller  of  sorts:  a  1,400- 
lulation   of   CIA  cables, 

moranda,  and  dispatches  relating 
the  mysteries  of  Dealey  Plaza. 

Another  constellation  to  be  found 
within  the  log  has  to  do  with  the 
apparently  mysterious  circumstances 
surrounding  the  deaths  of  husbands 
and  fathers.  It  seems  that  a  few  of 
these  inquiries  pertain  to  soldiers 
missing  in  Vietnam;  most,  however, 
appear  to  be  in  response  to  news- 
paper articles  reporting  CIA  drug 
experiments  with  military  and  civil- 
ian dupes  in  the  1950s,  and  the  sub- 
sequent unexpected  demise  of  one  or 
more  of  those  unwitting  "volun- 
teers." Obviously,  more  than  a  few 
wives  and  children  believe  that  their 
loved  ones'  deaths  may  have  been 
connected  to  Agency  operations  of 
one  kind  or  another. 


ALTHOUGH  OMITTED  from 
the  list  above,  the  greatest 
number  of  requests  seek 
personal  files  on  the  writ- 
er. This  is  the  Orion  of  the  FOI  Act. 
The  CIA  reports  that  it  received  552 
of  these  last  year  and,  among  them, 
about  one  in  six  proved  to  be  "hits." 
(  Learning  that  the  CIA  doesn't  have 
a  file  on  you  can  be  as  traumatic  as 
finding  out  that  it  does.  A  friend 
who'd  been  one  of  the  most  manic 
Marxists  of  the  1960s  recently  dis- 
covered that  the  Agency  had  never 
heard  of  him — until,  of  course,  he 
requested  his  "dossier,"  citing  an  im- 
pressive list  of  anti-American  cre- 
dentials. His  response  to  the  CIA's 
professed  ignorance  of  his  activities 
was  one  of  incredulity,  succeeded  by 
chagrin,  then  outrage,  and  finally 
despair  at  the  apparent  futility  of 
political  agitation.) 

What  changed  my  mind  about  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  FOI  Act's 
first  year,  however,  was  a  look  at 
the  statistics.  For  instance:  it  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  ne  s  that  five  out  of 
six  people  who  be!  ed  themselves 
to  be  the  subject  of  CIA  surveillance 
and  record-keeping  were,  in  fact, 
wholly  unknown  to  the  Agency.  De- 
spite all  the  hand-wringing  about 
Operation  Chaos,  it  seems  that  the 
CIA  had  much  less  to  do  with  do- 
mestic invasions  of  privacy  than 
many  believed. 

Second,  of  6,031  FOI  requests 
processed  by  the  Agency  at  this  writ- 
ing, 4,577  searches  turned  up  abso- 


lutely nothing.  What  this  suggests 
is  that  nearly  5,000  suspicions  have 
been  put  to  rest  so  far,  thereby 
lightening  the  collective  load  of 
paranoia.  (Or,  if  they  haven't  been 
put  to  rest,  they  have  at  least  been 
consolidated  into  a  single  probable 
delusion:  that  the  CIA  lies  about  the 
documents  in  its  possession,  rather 
than  simply  denying  their  release.) 

Of  the  remainder,  300  requests 
resulted  in  the  Agency's  yielding  ev- 
erything solicited;  428  generated  the 
release  of  "segregable  portions"  of 
documents;  and  174  caused  the  CIA 
to  refuse  the  documents'  release, 
citing  various  exemptions.  From  this, 
it  might  be  thought  that  the  Agency, 
in  refusing  to  release  part  or  all  of 
the  information  sought  in  602  re- 
quests, thereby  indirectly  acknowl- 
edged the  material's  "bombshell" 
status.  In  fact,  much  of  the  material 
seems  to  have  been  withheld  for 
reasons  that  are  both  appropriate 
and  banal.  Requests  for  news  about 
John  F.  Kennedy's  extramarital  sex 
life,  for  instance,  were  denied  on  the 
ground  that  the  release  of  any  ma- 
terial which  the  Agency  might  have 
would  violate  the  privacy  of  JFK's 
paramours.  In  other  cases,  docu- 
ments were  sought  by  corporations 
wanting  to  learn  their  competitors' 
trade  secrets.  And,  of  course,  some 
naifs  have  bluntly  requested  the 
names  of  CIA  proprietaries,  covers, 
and  agents. 


Admittedly,  the  FOI  Act 
has  so  far  not  made  any 
great  contributions  to  the 
national  debate  (itself  cu- 
riously subdued).  Part  of  the  blame 
for  that  rests  with  some  of  those 
seeking  information.  Besides  "shot- 
gun requests"  for  "everything  you've 
got  on  Palestine  and  the  Berlin 
blockade,"  officials  are  having  to  cope 
with  individuals  who've  filed  literally 
stacks  of  FOI  demands.  (In  one  case, 
an  attorney  for  the  Church  of  Scien- 
tology has  filed  more  than  200  re- 
quests with  various  agencies.  In  an- 
other, an  individual  wrote  to  the 
CIA  informing  it  that  he  expected 
to  be  filing  numerous  requests  be- 
cause, being  unemployed,  he  had 
nothing  better  to  do  and  he  thought 
they  ought  to  be  prepared.) 

Part  of  the  blame  rests  with  the 
government,  as  well.  -Despite  100 
employees  working  full  time  on  FOI 


requests,  and  a  salary-budget  of  $1.5 
million,  the  CIA  has  a  backlog  of 
more  than  2,000  requests  waiting  to 
be  processed  (the  FBI  backlog  is 
three  times  as  large).  Obviously, 
neither  agency  can  comply  with  the 
spirit  of  the  law's  time  limitations. 
The  bureaucrats  are  not  dragging 
their  feet;  but  the  act's  implementa- 
tion has  an  abysmally  low  priority 
— witness  the  microscopic  amount 
appropriated  by  the  CIA  for  process- 
ing the  requests  it  receives.  " 

"This  is  the  CIA— not  the  World 
Information  Bureau,"  Gene  Wilson 
says,  and  that's  also  a  part  of  the 
problem.  The  Agency  (like  its  coun- 
terparts elsewhere  in  government) 
doesn't  regard  informing  the  public 
as  a  part  of  its  "mission"  and  even 
seems  to  view  the  prospective  re- 
lease of  so  much  information  as  a 
direct  threat.  After  all,  knowledge 
may  be  power,  but  secret  knowledge 
amounts  to  brute  strength.  The  dis- 
closure of  even  its  most  trivial  secrets 
is  therefore  thought  by  some  to 
weaken  the  Agency  as  a  whole  and, 
as  a  result,  to  constitute  an  assault 
upon  its  very  raison  d'etre. 

And  yet,  the  act  succeeds  in  that  it 
provides  Americans  with  a  chance 
of  documenting  their  suspicions  that 
they've  been  secretly  undone  by  a 
world  historical  force  unmatched  in 
the  depth  of  its  cunning  and  the 
breadth  of  its  resources.  In  this  way, 
the  failure  of  any  social  program, 
private  ambition,  or  collective  myth 
is  seen  to  be  the  product  of  a  con- 
spiracy emanating  from  Washington. 
And  if  no  information  is  forthcom- 
ing in  response  to  a  particular  re- 
quest, so  what?  The  fecundity  of 
the  American  imagination  cannot  be 
measured  without  resorting  to  imagi- 
nary numbers;  it  exceeds  the  real 
sum  of  our  possibilities.  The  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  remains  a  worthy 
adversary,  what  the  Left  has  instead 
of  the  less  rational  and  more  retro- 
grade notions  of  fate  and  personal 
failure.  If  the  good  fight  has  been 
fought,  and  if,  as  many  believe,  it's 
been  lost,  then  perhaps,  after  all,  it 
was  fixed.  Who  knows  what  evil  lurks 
in  the  hearts  of  men?  Sometimes  the 
CIA.  More  often  Potemkin  Collec- 
tive do. 


I: 


*By  comparison,  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  has  a  $257  million  budget  for 
salaries  and  expenses,  while  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  spend  $58 
million. 


WOLF  KILL 

Predator  and  prey  engage  in  a  conversation  of  death 
jy  Barry  Lopez 


No  one  knows  how  wolves 
pick  out  the  animal  they 
will  try  to  kill.  Biologists 
suspect  that  acting  on  cer- 
:ain  cues  from  the  prey  the  wolves 
;pot  the  older,  weaker  members  of 
the  herd  and  concentrate  their  killing 
:here.  They  also  kill  "surplus  young." 
rhis  is  orderly  and  contributes  to  the 
'balance  of  nature."  However,  it's 
lot  the  rule;  and  since  the  old,  the 
weak,  and  the  very  young  are  the 
Dnes  least  capable  of  eluding  the  wolf 
".he  suggestion  is  simply  tautological. 

In  recent  years  at  least  three  ideas 
lave  surfaced  to  suggest  that  what 
oasses  between  wolves  and  their  prey 
is  more  complex  and  less  determinis- 
ic.  Hans  Kruuk,  working  with  hy- 
enas in  Africa,  documented  a  surplus 
till  phenomenon.  Hyenas,  under  cer- 
ain  conditions  of  extreme  darkness, 
tilled  more  animals  than  they  could 
possibly  eat.  (  Kruuk  found  the  same 
rue  of  foxes  and  black-headed  gulls 
n  dense  fog  in  England.)  Kruuk  be- 
ieved  surplus  killing  was  the  result 
bf  a  short  circuit;  the  natural  se- 
quence of  events  (predator  attacks, 
)rey  flees,  predator  pursues  )  was  up- 
set because  the  animals  couldn't  see 
:ach  other  clearly.  The  hyenas'  "urge 
o  kill"  wasn't  shut  off,  and  so  they 


•any  Lopez,  author  of  Desert  Notes,  is  now 
t  work  on  The  Book  of  the  Wolf. 


simply  went  on  killing.  Dave  Mech, 
the  American  authority  on  wolves, 
saw  surplus  killing  by  wolves  in 
northern  Minnesota  in  1969;  he  spec- 
ulated that  unusually  deep  snows  pre- 
vented deer  from  escaping,  and  this 
triggered  killing  by  a  resident  pack 
far  beyond  its  needs. 

A  second  piece  in  the  puzzle  was 
suggested  ten  years  ago  by  William 
Pruitt,  who  discovered  by  accident 
that  wolves  signal  their  prey — cari- 
bou in  this  case — if  they  are  intent 
on  attacking.  In  the  absence  of  such 
a  signal,  caribou  browse  at  ease. 
Prey  also  signal  their  predators;  the 
antelope  flashes  his  white  rump,  a 
deer  suddenly  bolts.  With  both  pred- 


ator and  prey  signaling  each  other 
there  is  the  possibility  of  a  conver- 
sation. 

A  third  phenomenon  suggests  how 
little  we  know  about  predatory  be- 
havior in  general.  Mech  has  shown 
that  at  least  one  wolf  pack  in  his 
Minnesota  study  concentrates  its  kill- 
ing in  a  different  area  of  its  terri- 
tory each  year,  allowing  the  prey 
population  elsewhere  to  recover. 

Other  phenomena,  some  worn  and 
familiar,  some  recently  discovered, 
take  on  new  meaning.  Wolves  in  hot 
pursuit  of  a  deer  bleeding  from  its 
wounds  will  suddenly  break  off  and 
let  the  animal  go.  Why?  One  cari- 
bou in  a  small  herd  may  leave  off 
fleeing  and  present  himself  to  pursu- 
ing wolves  in  what  appears  to  be  an 
altruistic  sacrifice.  What  is  happen- 


ing? 


Biologists  deal  easily  with  the  phys- 
ical aspects  of  death  but  are  loath  to 
discuss  it  in  a  sociological  context. 
This  is  odd,  since  the  same  biologists 
agree  that  one  of  the  most  intriguing 
things  about  the  wolf  is  its  social 
behavior.  The  behavior  of  the  pack 
is  comparable  in  its  complexity,  co- 
operation, and  exchange  of  informa- 
tion to  a  Paleolithic  hunting  group. 
The  scraps  of  information  gathered 
by  the  biologists  who  have  actually 
seen  wolves  kill  prey  indicate  that 
their  selection  is  neither  arbitrary 
nor  capricious.  Indeed,  the  kill  itself 
may  represent  a  response  to  some- 
thing more  complex  than  the  simple 
need  to  eat. 

I  think  wolves  kill  the  way  Paleo- 
lithic hunters  killed — by  paying  close 
attention  to  the  movement  of  game 
herds  and  by  selecting  individual  ani- 
mals on  the  basis  of  various  cues. 
The  killing  is  by  mutual  agreement. 
This  exchange  between  predator  and 


WOLF  KILL 


prey  might  be  called  the  conversation 

of  death. 


WOLVES  ARE  the  most 
elusive  social  animals 
in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. They  are  rare- 
ly seen:  major  studies  of  wolves  in 
the  wild  are  complex,  expensive,  and 
can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  both 
hands.  All  that  is  known  about  the 
wolf — its  social  organization,  biol- 
ogy, ecology,  behavior — has  been 
learned  in  the  past  thirty-five  years, 
with  the  perfection  of  aerial  observa- 
tion techniques  and  the  development 
of  the  radio  collar  as  an  aid  in  track- 


The  wolf  has  long  had  a  reputation 
as  a  wanton,  innately  evil  creature,  a 
sort  of  terrestrial  shark.  It  runs  down 
large  ungulates,  slashing  at  their 
hams,  ripping  their  flanks,  tearing  at 
their  heads  until  the  animals  weaken 
enough  to  be  thrown  to  the  ground: 
then  it  may  rip  open  the  abdominal 
cavity  and  begin  eating  before  the 
animal  is  actually  dead,  ^et  where 
the  shark  is  a  peabrained  loner  the 
wolf  has  proved  to  be  a  sophisticated 
social  animal  with  at  least  three  sys- 
tems of  intra-  and  interpack  commu- 
nication: vocal,  postural,  and  olfac- 
tory. He  coordinates  hunts,  plans  am- 
bushes, peaceably  shares  food,  plays 
with  his  young,  courts  his  mate,  and 
joins  other  wolves  to  howl  in  what 
one  scientist  calls  "the  jubilation  of 
wolves."  Following  the  publication  of 
Aldo  Leopold's  classic  Game  Man- 
agement and  a  pioneering  study  of 
wolves  by  the  late  Adolph  Murie  in 
1944,  it  was  accepted  that  the  func- 
tion of  wolves  in  the  scheme  of  things 
was  to  "cull"  their  prey,  to  keep  it 
from  overpopulating  an  area,  over- 
browsing  ii.  and  starving  to  death. 
But  no  one  knew  how  they  did  it,  or 
why. 


Beginning  in  the  winter  of 
1959,  Dave  Mech  spent 
more  than  400  hours  over  a 
period  of  three  years  in  a 
tiny  plane  suspended  over  the  210 
square  miles  of  Isle  Royale  in  Lake 
Superior,  looking  for  wolves.  During 
that  time,  when  the  snow  conditions 
provided  a  contrasting  background 
and  the  lack  of  deciduous  growth  al- 
lowed for  increased  visibility,  Mech 
observed  encounters  between  wolves 


and  their  major  prey  species,  the 
moose. 

Of  the  160  moose  Mech  saw  from 
the  air  on  Isle  Royale  and  judged  to 
be  within  range  of  hunting  wolves, 
twenty-nine  were  ignored,  eleven  dis- 
covered the  wolves  first  and  eluded 
them,  and  twenty-four  refused  to  run 
and  were  left  alone.  Of  the  ninety- 
six  that  ran.  forty-three  got  away 
immediately,  thirty-four  were  sur- 
rounded but  not  harmed,  twelve 
made  successful  defensive  stands, 
and  seven  were  attacked.  Of  these 
seven,  six  were  killed,  and  one  was 
wounded  and  abandoned. 

Today,  seventeen  years  later, 
Mech  is  more  than  ten  years  into  a 
study  of  wolves  in  northern  Minne- 
sota, where  the  last  wolf  population 
in  America  outside  Alaska  is  concen- 
trated. He  has  watched  them  track, 
chase,  and  kill  their  primary  prey 
species,  the  white-tailed  deer.  Mech 
knows  the  physics  of  how  wolves 
kill  and  he  knows  something  about 
why  they  kill,  but  he  still  does  not 
know  whv  one  animal  in  a  herd  is 


ana  another  goe: 


ree. 


killed 

Postmortem  examination  of  prey 
on  Isle  Royale  and  in  other  studies 
showed  that  wolves  did  select  pri- 
marily the  very  young,  the  old,  and 
the  injured  and  diseased.  However, 
the  observation  can  be  reversed:  it 
can  be  said  that  these  three  groups 
"gave""  themselves  to  the  wolf  in 
ritual  suicide,  or  that  the  animals  fell 
victim  because  they  were  ill-equipped 
to  escape. 

\  ulnerable  prey  animals  apparent- 
ly "announce""  their  condition  to 
wolves  by  subtleties  of  stance,  pecu- 
liarity of  gait,  rank  breath,  or  more 
obvious  signs  of  visible  infection. 
Frequently  wolves  "test"  a  herd  by 
making  it  run.  The  Nunamiut  Eski- 
mo, who  live  on  the  Arctic  slope  with 
wolves,  have  observed  that  hundreds 
of  animals  may  be  chased,  many 
lackadaisically,  before  a  burst  of 
speed  brings  one  down.  The  Nuna- 
miut think  a  wolf  can  bring  down 
any  caribou  it  chooses,  so  if  it's  just 
tagging  its  prey  they  assume  it's  play- 
ing, testing,  or  perhaps  waiting  for  a 
return  signal  from  an  individual  cari- 
bou. 

There  is  logic  to  the  biologists'  cull 
theorv.  The  aged,  diseased,  and  in- 
jured announce  themselves  and  the 
wolf  dispatches  them.  The  young  are 
cropped  to  control  the  size  of  the 
herds  and  perhaps  to  eliminate  in- 


ferior or  maladaptive  combinations 
of  genes  at  the  outset.  But  the  drive 
to  make  the  facts  conform  to  a  the- 
ory of  nature  in  the  balance  is  based 
on  at  least  one  sweeping  assumption: 
that  wolves  look  for  moose  only  to 
kill  them.  Testing  prey  might  also  be 
a  deadly  form  of  recreation. 

\^  olves  will  also  attack  an  animal 
and  then  halt  the  chase  for  an  hour 
to  take  a  nap.  One  wolf  may  insist 
on  attacking  a  certain  individual 
while  the  rest  of  his  pack  will  refuse. 
A  pack  on  the  hunt  may  investigate 
fresh  moose  tracks  less  than  one  min- 
ute old.  pick  up  some  subtle  cue 
there,  and  not  pursue. 

It  has  long  been  held  that  wolves 
employ  hunting  strategies.  They  are 
reputed  to  lie  low  in  the  grass, 
switching  their  tails  from  side  to 
side  like  metronomes  to  attract  cu- 
rious but  swift  antelope  close  enough 
to  jump  them.  They  herd  buffalo 
onto  lake  ice,  where  the  huge  animals 
lose  their  footing.  On  occasion 
wolves  employ  what  seems  to  be  a 
conscious  strategy,  sending  one  or 
two  individuals  out  to  herd  prey  into 
an  ambush.  They  vary  their  tactics, 
adapting  to  the  terrain  and  to  the 
type  of  prey.  They  prefer  to  attack 
mountain  sheep  from  above  and  to 
work  a  swamp  in  a  line-abreast  for- 
mation. They  may  split  up  to  skirt 
both  sides  of  an  island  in  a  frozen 
lake  and  then  precipitously  flush  the 
game  driven  toward  the  island's  tip. 
They  use  man-made  roads  to  con- 
serve energy  and  facilitate  ambushes. 
All  this  is  strategy,  but  it  is  not 
necessarily  killing  strategy. 

Once  begun,  the  wolf's  chase  of  a 
prey  animal  may  last  only  a  few  sec- 
onds, go  on  for  miles,  or  carry  on 
intermittently  for  days.  However,  the 
pathology  of  death  is  consistent. 
First,  there  is  massive  damage  to  the 
animal's  hips,  breaking  its  stride; 
then  slashing,  crushing,  and  tearing, 
causing  bleeding  and  inducing  trau- 
ma: then  harassment,  tiring  the  ani- 
mal: and.  finally,  disembowelment, 
causing  death.  With  larger  animals 
one  wolf  may  grab  the  nose  and  hang 
on  while  the  others  undercut  the  ani- 
mal and  mob  it  to  get  it  off  its  feet. 
Smaller  animals,  such  as  sheep,  can 
be  ridden  down  by  a  single  wolf 
with  a  neck  or  head  hold.  Adult 
moose  are  often  left  to  stiffen  and 
weaken  from  their  rump  wounds  and 
then  killed.  Once  an  animal  is 
wounded  and  has  taken  its  death 
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:and,  one  or  two  wolves  may  harass 
— make  it  exert  itself,  keep  it  bleed- 
lg — while  the  others  rest  or  play, 
he  pack  may  even  depart,  leaving 
ne  or  two  animals  on  a  death  watch, 
et  some  of  the  wounded  survive, 
hey  have  effectively  announced 
ieir  desire  to  live,  as  the  others 
light  have  signaled  their  readiness 
>  succumb. 


rHE  outcome  of  the  hunt  is 
usually  settled  in  the  first 
moment,  the  moment  of  eye 
contact  between  the  ani- 
lals.  Mech  writes,  "The  wolves  and 
le  deer  remained  absolutely  still 
rhile  staring  at  each  other,  100  feet 
part,  for  1-2  minutes.  .  .  .  Suddenly 
le  deer  bolted,  and  instantly  the 
solves  pursued." 

The  deer  cannot  stand  at  bay  and 
ght  off  wolves  as  a  caribou  or 
loose  can.  It  has  no  choice  but  to 
un.  But  with  large  ungulates,  the 
utcome  of  the  stare  is  less  predict- 
ble.  Immediately  after  a  one-minute 
tare  the  moose  may  simply  walk 
way,  or  the  wolves  may  turn  and 
un,  or  the  wolves  may  charge  and 
ill  the  animal  in  less  than  a  minute, 
"his  hard  stare  is  frequently  used  by 
wives  to  communicate  with  each 
ther  and  to  take  the  measure  of 
trangers.  (Other  animals,  such  as 
be  gorilla,  use  a  stare  to  communi- 
ate  also.)  What  transpires  in  those 
loments  of  staring  between  predator 
nd  prey  is  probably  a  complex  ex- 
hange  of  information  regarding  the 
ppropriateness  of  a  chase  and  a  kill, 
"his  encounter  is  the  conversation  of 
ieath. 

The  conversation  falters  notice- 
bly  when  wolves  encounter  domestic 
tock,  animals  that  have  had  the 
inguage  of  death  bred  out  of  them, 
he  domestic  horse,  a  large  animal 
s  capable  as  a  moose  of  cracking  a 
'olf's  ribs  or  splitting  its  head  open 
'ith  a  kick,  will  almost  always  pan- 
i  and  run.  It  will  always  be  killed. 
Vhen  a  wolf  wanders  into  a  flock  of 
aeep  and  sees  them  running  into 
ach  other,  flipping  over  on  their 
acks  like  turtles  and  panicking, 
lere  is  chaos.  The  wolf  who  has 
litiated  a  prescribed  ritual  has  re- 
sived  nothing  in  return;  he  has  met 
ith  ignorance  in  an  animal  with  no 
ountervailing  ritual  of  its  own.  So 
e  wounds  and  kills  in  anger. 

When  a  wolf  "asks"  for  an  ani- 


mal's life  he  is  opening  a  formal 
conversation  that  can  take  any  num- 
ber of  turns,  including  "no"  and 
"yes,"  and  can  proceed  either  ritual- 
ly  or  personally  from  there.  It  does 
not  exclude  play,  play  that  can  be 
lethal  to  the  uninitiated;  and  it  may 
encompass  humor  although  the  en- 
counter itself  is  not  humorous.  It 
may  be  compared  to  encounters  be- 
tween the  war  parties  of  Plains  In- 
dians, who  had  their  own  ritualized 
and  idiosyncratic  ways  of  fighting, 
dying,  and  laughing. 

Paleolithic  cultures  in  general 
tended  to  stress  that  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  dying.  This  idea  was 
rooted  in  a  very  different  perception 
of  ego:  a  person  was  simultaneously 
indispensable  and  dispensable  (in  an 
appropriate  way)  for  the  good  of 
fellow  beings.  At  a  more  primitive 
level,  exactly  the  same  principle  op- 
erates between  wolves  and  their  prey. 

The  moose's  death  is  something 
that  is  mutually  agreeable.  The  moose 
may  be  constrained  to  die  because 
he  is  old  or  injured,  but  there  is  still 
the  ritual  and  the  choice.  There  is 
nobility  in  such  a  death.  The  wolf 
grows  strong  eating  an  animal  that 
knows  how  to  die  with  its  whole 
heart;  he  wastes  away  on  the  flesh 
of  animals  that  do  not  know  either 
how  to  live  or  how  to  die.  In  just 
the  same  way  Indians  were  reluctant 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  cattle. 
They  would  not  eat  them,  raise  them, 
or  milk  them,  because  there  was  no 
power  in  cattle. 

When  Robinson  Jeffers  wrote, 
"What  but  the  wolf's  tooth  whittled 
so  fine/  the  fleet  limbs  of  the  an- 
telope," he  was  telling,  I  think,  only 
half  the  story.  Predator  and  prey 
grow  stronger  together  by  means  of 
a  series  of  tests,  through  all  the  years 
of  their  lives,  tests  that  pit  them 
against  each  other  at  both  psycho- 
logical and  physiological  levels,  tests 
that  weed  both  culturally  and  ge- 
netically. 

Wolf  and  moose  seem  to  be  far 
better  at  interspecies  communication 
than  we  are.  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  confined  to  the  an- 
tiquated, almost  Newtonian  system 
of  behavior  that  we  have  devised  for 
them.  We  should  not  be  afraid — but 
we  are,  and  profoundly  so — to  ex- 
tend to  the  wolf  and  the  moose  the 
physical  and  metaphysical  variables 
we  allow  ourselves.  It  is  not  man  but 
the  universe  that  is  subtle. 
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The  N.  Y.  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx,  N.Y.  10458. 


ROAM  THE  WORLD  BY  FREIGHTER 


Deluxe  Accommodations 
Cheaper  than  Staying  Home! 
TravLtips  Freighter  Association 

163-09  X-1  Depot  Rd.,  Flushing.  NY  11358 


Our  natural  resources  are  not 
limitless.  Help  conserve  them.  Use 
no  more  than  your  fair  share.  Ride 
a  bike  or  walk  or  join  a  car  pool. 
Use  local  recycling  collection 
centers  If  there  are  none  in  your 
community,  establish  one.  Get 
yourself  and  your  organization 
involved  For  nature's  sake  and 
the  sake  of  our  heritage. 
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LeVs  Clean 
For  Our  200 
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Write: 


Sponsor  a  recycling  r-ent 
Johnny  Horizon  '76. 
U  S.  Department  of  the  interior, 
Washington,  D  C.  20240 
This  space  donated  as  a  public  service 


Some  brag  about 
economy. 

Some,  performance. 

Some,  roominess. 

But  there  isn't  a  car 
we  know  of  that  gives 
you  the  combination  of 
economy,  performance 
and  roominess  that 
you'll  find  in  the 
Volkswagen  Rabbit. 

39  mpg  highway, 
25  mpg  city. 

These  are  the  highly 
impressive  EPA  esti- 
mates of  what  the 
Rabbit  got  with  standard 
transmission  in  the 
1976  EPA  tests. 

(The  mileage  you  get 


can  vary,  depending  on 
how  and  where  you 
drive,  optional  equip- 
ment, and  the  condition 
of  your  car.) 

Fast  outside. 

The  Rabbit  propels 
you  from  0  to  50  in  only 
8.2  seconds. 

At  that  range,  a 
Datsun  B-210  is  60% 
slower  than  a  Rabbit." 

You  have  to  drive  it 
to  believe  it. 

Big  inside. 

As  Road  &  Track  put  it: 
Its  space  for  passengers 
and  luggage  is  remark- 
able." 


In  fact,  87%  of  the 
space  in  the  car  is 
devoted  to  passenger 
and  luggage  room. The 
Rabbit  has  as  much 
head  and  leg  room  as 
some  mid-sized  cars. 

Open  the  large  Hatch- 
back, put  the  rear  seat 
down,  and  you  have 
more  luggage  space 
than  in  the  trunk  of  a 
Cadillac  Fleetwood. 

So  there  you  have  it: 
Economy. 
Performance. 
Roominess. 

All  are  alive  and  well, 
thank  you,  and  residing 
in  the  1976  Volkswagen 
Rabbit. 
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THE  BEST  CAR  IN  THE  WORLD 
FOR  UNDER  $3500  IS  A  RABBI! 


Based  on  Road  &  Track  magazine's  consideration 
of  hundreds  of  1975  cars. 
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ANOTHER  UTOPIA 

GONE 


The  gentle  sophistries  of  the  Club  of  Rome 
by  Samuel  C.  Florman 


When  I  checked  into  my  Phila- 
delphia hotel  the  night  before 
the  opening  of  the  Club  of 
Rome's  1976  meeting,  a  small 
;reen  light  on  the  wall  was  flashing  insistently. 
L  sign  under  the  light  said,  "Call  for  Mes- 
age."  When  I  called,  the  operator  said, 
There  is  no  message."  I  asked  why^  the  light 
ras  flashing.  She  replied,  "The  system  is 
roken:  we're  trying  to  fix  it."  During  the 
iext  few  days,  I  thought  often  of  that  light. 

Clearly,  the  global  system  in  which  we  live 
>  malfunctioning.  Warning  lights  blink  wildly 
11  over  the  world.  So  it  is  reassuring  to  know 
lat  the  members  of  the  Club  of  Rome  are  ded- 
ated  to  finding  out  what  is  wrong,  and  to 
rescribing  a  solution.  They  are  a  remarkable 
ody  of  scholars,  industrialists,  and  civil  ser- 
ants  who  give  fresh  luster  to  that  worn-out 
irase  "men  of  goodwill."  Their  three-day 
leeting  in  April  was  a  beautiful  demonstra- 
on  of  moral  concern.  At  the  same  time, 
ldged  by  the  standard  of  intellectual  content, 
luch  of  it  bordered  on  the  absurd.  I  had  come 
)  Philadelphia  looking  for  a  message  about 
le  future.  Like  the  telephone  operator  at  the 
otel,  the  Club  of  Rome  had  no  message,  at 
ast  not  one  that  I  found  intelligible.  They 
lied  the  air  with  exhortations,  inspiring  vi- 
ons,  and  noble  proposals,  hardly  any  of 
hich  came  to  grips  with  the  problems  of  the 
orld.  At  the  close  of  the  conference,  I  was 
ft  with  a  troublesome  question:  Can  an  in- 
llectual  disaster  be  a  moral  triumph? 


A  queer  animal 


THE  IDEA  OF  HOLDING  the  Club  of 
Rome's  meeting  in  Philadelphia  is 
credited  to  Fulvio  Oliveto,  a  member 
of  the  Philadelphia  chapter  of  the 
Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engi- 
neers. Oliveto  made  his  proposal  to  the  club's 
chairman,  the  Italian  industrialist  Aurelio  Pec- 
cei,  who  was  enthusiastic.  The  idea  was  then 
taken  to  Philadelphia's  prestigious  Franklin 
Institute,  and  on  to  the  First  Pennsylvania  Cor- 
poration, the  city's  leading  financial  institu- 
tion, whose  leaders  had  been  looking  for  a 
suitable  Bicentennial  project.  The  corporation 
put  up  $240,000  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  the 
conference,  plus  part  of  the  cost  of  an  exhibit 
on  "futures"  to  be  mounted  at  the  institute. 
Surely  the  sponsors  were  not  unmindful  of  the 
public-relations  benefits  to  be  reaped  from 
such  an  enterprise,  but  compared  to  all  the 
foolish,  costumed  stagings  of  Revolutionary 
War  battles  and  other  embarrassing  Bicenten- 
nial manifestations,  the  decision  to  invite  the 
Club  of  Rome  to  Philadelphia  stood  as  a  mod- 
el of  intelligence  and  good  taste. 

The  Club  of  Rome  had  never  before  held 
one  of  its  full-scale  meetings  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  coming  to  these  shores  bathed 
in  a  mystique  almost  without  parallel  for  an 
organization  so  young  and  lacking  in  wealth, 
power,  or  constituency.  Part  of  the  club's  fame 
i<.  undoubtedly,  attributable  to  its  elegant 
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name.  The  word  club  has  a  social  flavor  that 
cannot  be  duplicated  by  organization,  institute, 
or  even  society.  "Rome"  connotes  imperial 
majesty,  ecclesiastical  grandeur,  and  continen- 
tal sophistication.  Add  to  this  fortuitous  choice 
of  name  an  arresting  first  report  seeming  to 
predict  the  imminent  end  of  the  world,  and 
you  have  the  beginnings  of  instant  renown. 

The  club  was  founded  in  1968  at  the  home 
of  Aurelio  Peccei,  following  a  leisurely  lun- 
cheon at  the  Accademia  dei  Lincei  in  Rome. 
As  Peccei  tells  the  tale,  the  weather  was  balmy, 
the  view  from  the  academy  was  lovely,  and 
the  wine  flowed  freely.  Thirty  concerned  cit- 
izens from  ten  nations  had  gathered  to  discuss 
mankind's  ominous  prospects,  and  to  consider 
what  a  small  group  like  themselves  might  do 
to  improve  them.  The  urbane  aura  of  that  oc- 
casion characterizes  the  deliberations  of  the 
club  leaders  to  this  day,  making  their  meet- 
ings seem  a  little  dilettantish,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  establishing  a  mood  of  cordial  civility 
that  inspires  faith  in  the  possibility  of  rational 
solutions. 

The  club  is  "a  queer  animal,"  in  Peccei's 
words,  with  no  organization  or  staff,  keeping 
no  formal  minutes  of  its  meetings,  and  hav- 
ing practically  no  budget.  "When  we  first  tried 
to  get  support,"  says  Peccei  with  a  smile,  "we 
got  much  support.  Moral  support."  However, 
the  club  has  found  a  way  around  its  lack  of 
direct  income.  Its  conferences,  which  take 
place  almost  every  year,  have  been  subsidized 
by  the  governments  of  Austria,  Switzerland, 
and  Canada,  and  by  business  groups  in  France, 
Japan,  and  now  the  United  States.  Its  research 
projects  are  underwritten  by  governments, 
foundations,  and  corporations.  The  power  of 
persuasion  is  clearly  not  the  least  of  its  mem- 
bers' talents.  Chartered  in  Switzerland  as  a 
nonprofit  association,  the  club's  membership 
is  limited  to  100,  and  is  drawn  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  with  the  notable  exceptions  to 
date  of  Russia  and  China.  Peccei  is  at  pains  to 
make  clear  that  he  has  no  grandiose  plans  for 
bureaucratic  growth.  The  club's  purpose,  he 
says,  is  to  act  as  a  catalyst,  to  point  out  the 
nature  of  world  problems,  to  propose  alter- 
native solutions,  to  alarm  and  enlighten  gov- 
ernments and  entire  populations. 


THE  web  of  global  crises — tech- 
nical, social,  economic,  and  political 
— is  labeled  by  the  club  the  proble- 
matique  humaine.  The  most  signif- 
icant characteristic  of  the  problematique  is  an 
all-encompassing,  interrelated  complexity.  The 
club  maintains  that  such  problems  as  food, 
population,  resources,  pollution,  pove.  ty,  et 


cetera  can  no  longer  be  dealt  with  as  iden- 
tifiable, discrete  matters,  but  must  be  consid- 
ered as  a  dynamic  maze  of  interacting  phe- 
nomena. This  does  not  appear  to  be  an  original 
thought — in  fact,  it  seems  downright  obvious. 
However,  the  Club  of  Rome's  great  contribu- 
tion was  to  try  to  be  specific  about  what  ev- 
eryone knew  to  be  generally  true,  to  attempt 
to  quantify  and  examine  the  forces  at  work. 
Seeking  nothing  less  than  a  mathematical  mod- 
el for  the  whole  world,  it  was  inevitable  that 
several  club  members  should  find  their  way  in 
the  summer  of  1970  to  MIT,  where  Prof.  Jay 
Forrester  and  his  group  were  performing  pio- 
neering work  in  the  field  of  systems  dy- 
namics. With  financial  support  from  the  Volks- 
wagen Foundation,  an  international  team  of 
researchers  was  put  to  work  under  the  direc- 
torship of  Dennis  Meadows,  and  a  year  later 
the  first  report  to  the  Club  of  Rome  was  ready. 
A  popularized  version  of  this  report  was  pub- 
lished in  March  1972  under  the  title  The  Lim- 
its to  Growth. 

The  essence  of  the  report  was  that  expo- 
nential growth  trends  in  population,  indus- 
trialization, pollution,  food  production,  and 
resource  depletion  threaten  to  bring  us  to  the 
limits  of  global  capacity  within  100  years, 
resulting  in  catastrophe.  No  sooner  had  the 
ink  dried  (actually  it  never  did  dry,  since  the 
book  has  sold  more  than  2  million  copies 
around  the  world  and  new  editions  are  still 
being  published )  than  the  debate  began  be- 
tween proponents  of  growth  and  no-growth. 
This  issue,  which  made  the  Club  of  Rome 
world-famous  overnight,  has  also  proved  to  be 
something  of  an  albatross.  Peccei  has  tried  vain- 
ly to  explain  that  Limits  to  Growth  was  merely 
a  first  report  to  the  club,  and  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  be  a  statement  of  club  policy.  Club 
members  have  learned  that  it  is  easier  to  get 
your  name  into  the  newspapers  than  to  get 
the  story  told  to  your  satisfaction. 

The  argument  about  growth  and  no-growth 
seems  to  have  generated  much  more  heat  than 
light.  What  Meadows  said,  after  all,  was  tha 
destructive  growth  is  destructive,  not  exactly 
the  sort  of  statement  that  should  enrage  rea 
sonable  men.  Those  who  have  attacked  the  re 
port  because  it  does  not  allow  for  the  correc 
tive  actions  people  will  take  are  coming  very 
close  to  a  tautology.  People  will  indeed  take 
action,  not  only  because  of  automatic  factor* 
such  as  price  changes  (the  effect  of  which  per 
haps  the  report  has  underestimated),  but  be 
cause  of  reasoned  action  resulting  from  fore 
casts  such  as  the  report  itself.  In  your  warning 
say  these  critics,  you  have  neglected  to  con 
sider  that  we  might  listen  to  your  warning 
Adding  to  the  confusion  is  a  lack  of  agree 
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menl  about  what  exactly  is  meant  by  "growth." 
The  Limits  to  Growth  does  not  advocate  a 
cessation  of  constructive  activity,  as  some  crit- 
ics have  assumed.  Continuing  technological 
advance,  according  to  the  text,  will  be  "both 
necessary  and  welcome,"  as  will  "higher  pro- 
ductivity," which  could  be  "translated  into  a 
higher  standard  of  living  or  more  leisure  or 
more  pleasant  surroundings  for  everyone."  In 
short,  the  public  debate,  while  not  entirely 
without  substance,  proved  to  be  an  emotional 
argument  between  worried  advocates  of  plan- 
ning on  the  one  hand  and  mildly  optimistic 
advocates  of  laissez-faire  on  the  other. 

Members  of  the  Club  of  Rome,  although 
professing  dismay  at  all  the  confusion  and  tu- 
mult, could  not  have  helped  but  feel  that  The 
Limits  to  Growth  was  a  success  beyond  their 
wildest  dreams.  The  controversy  it  sparked  had 
inspired  the  very  debate  it  was  the  club's  aim 
to  encourage. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  entire  picture  changed. 
This  animated,  essentially  academic,  colloquy 
was  interrupted  by  an  outraged  clamor  of  pro- 
test from  an  unexpected  source — the  under- 
developed nations  of  the  Third  World.  "How 
can  you  have  the  effrontery,"  they  asked,  "to 
talk  about  limiting  growth  while  we  are  starv- 
ing and  impoverished,  just  planning  to  em- 
bark on  some  growth  of  our  own?"  The  Limits 
to  Growth,  they  maintained,  could  only  be 
viewed  as  part  of  a  conspiracy  to  further  sub- 
due the  exploited  peoples,  and  the  Club  of 
Rome,  as  its  name  implied,  was  obviously  an 
elitist  agent  of  the  imperialistic  West. 

The  good  and  gentle  members  of  the  club 
were  shocked  and  abashed.  Certainly  they  had 
not  intended  to  slight  any  of  their  brothers  on 
this  planet.  They  resolved  to  make  amends. 
In  so  reacting  they  were  already  expressing 
the  moral  compassion  and  intellectual  chaos 
that  were  to  mark  the  Philadelphia  meeting 
of  April  1976. 

A  sermon  and  a  hymn 

COMPUTERIZED  FORECASTING  on  a  glob- 
al scale  has  not  been  abandoned  by 
the  club.  A  new  world  model  has  been 
created  by  members  Mihajlo  Mesaro- 
[vic  and  Edward  Pestel,  and  stored  in  Mesaro- 
[vic's  computer  at  Case  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. This  model  is  more  complex  than  the 
\Limits  model;  it  divides  the  world  into  ten 
distinct  geographical  regions,  and  has  data  on 
.different  "levels"  ( individual,  group,  demoeco- 
nomic,  technology,  and  environment).  It  con- 
tains statistical  information  on  about  100,000 
relationships,  such  as  birth  rate  to  population 


growth,  oil  prices  to  fertilizer  production,  and 
capital  stock  to  economic  output.  Scenarios 
can  be  played  showing  the  probable  impact 
of  various  alternative  policies  in  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  economy  and  finance,  industrial 
investment,  energy,  and  population  control. 

Work  with  this  model  formed  the  basis  of 
the  second  report  to  the  Club  of  Rome,  pub- 
lished in  1974,  entitled  Mankind  at  the  Turn- 
ing Point.  At  the  Philadelphia  meeting,  which 
was  called  "New  Horizons  for  Mankind"  (the 
titles  begin  to  pall ) ,  one  session  was  devoted 
to  a  report  by  Mesarovic  and  Pestel  on  cur- 
rent use  of  the  model  as  an  alternative  policy 
tool.  At  Case,  Mesarovic  is  studying  how  al- 
ternative U.S.  policies  might  affect  the  global 
food  crisis.  Other  projects  are  under  way  in 
Germany,  Iran,  Venezuela,  and  Egypt.  The 
progress  reports  on  these  projects  were,  I 
thought,  the  most  substantial  and  interesting 
part  of  the  conference.  I  heard  some  knowl- 
edgeable people  complain  that  the  model  con- 
tains assumptions  that  are  unwarranted,  but 
to  all  such  criticism  Mesarovic  and  Pestel  re- 
spond that  they  are  learning  by  doing,  and 
keeping  the  model  "open"  for  modification. 

If  the  club  had  restricted  itself  to  improv- 
ing such  policy  tools,  advocating  their  use, 
and  publicizing  the  results  obtained  with  them, 
one  could  only  report  that  they  were  perform- 
ing a  valuable  service.  Of  course,  this  would 
mean  diminishing  headlines,  and  a  sense  of 
frustration  for  Peccei  and  his  colleagues, 
whose  aim  it  is  to  prod  the  world  continuous- 
ly, vigorously,  and  in  every  conceivable  fash- 
ion. It  would  also  fail  to  satisfy  the  Third 
World  critics  of  The  Limits  to  Growth. 

So  the  club  embarked  on  two  new  ventures 
which  were  unveiled  in  Philadelphia:  the  RIO 
project  (Reviewing  the  International  Order), 
under  the  direction  of  the  Nobel  Prize-win- 
ning Dutch  economist  Jan  Tinbergen,  and 
Goals  for  Global  Societies,  directed  by  the 
philosopher  Ervin  Laszlo.  These  two  works 
may  stimulate  enough  controversy  to  satisfy 
the  club's  zest  for  perpetual  agitation,  but 
they  are  likely  to  damage,  permanently,  the 
club's  reputation  with  clear-thinking  people. 

The  RIO  report,  the  full  version  of  which 
is  to  be  published  some  time  this  year,  con- 
tains much  solid  information,  and  reflects  de- 
voted consideration  of  world  economic  prob- 
lems, but  it  is,  I  believe,  fatally  flawed.  In 
brief,  it  proposes  that  the  rich  nations  make 
gifts  to  the  poor  nations,  with  the  objective 
of  reducing  the  13-to-l  ratio  that  exists  be- 
tween average  income  in  the  richest  10  per- 
cent of  nations  and  the  poorest  10  percent. 
The  word  gift  is  not  used,  to  be  sure.  Various 
euphemisms  are  adopted.  There  should  be 
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"transfers"  of  fertilizers,  and  "transfers"  of 
funds  for  development  (more  than  $30  bil- 
lion by  1980),  "compliance"  by  transnational 
enterprises  "with  host  countries'  plans,"  "sub- 
ventioning"  of  the  cost  of  technological  know- 
how,  and  so  forth.  In  addition,  the  developed 
countries  should  assist  the  underdeveloped 
countries — or  "developing,"  to  use  the  pre- 
ferred word — by  reducing  tariffs,  easing  im- 
migration restrictions,  and  levying  taxes  to 
support  a  central  world  treasury.  "Continua- 
tion of  the  study,"  says  a  document  distribut- 
ed by  the  club,  "may  well  indicate  that  the 
very  concept  of  nation-state  is  outdated." 


IT  TAKES  NO  GREAT  INSIGHT  into  human 
affairs  to  conclude  that  citizens  of  the 
wealthier  nations  may  not  be  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifices  called  for  in  the  RIO 
report.  The  report  maintains  that  redistribu- 
tion of  wealth  is  required  in  order  to  avert 
worldwide  disaster.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
opposite  argument  can  be  made  more  com- 
pellingly.  Impoverished  masses  are  much  less 
likely  to  cause  trouble  for  us  than  developing 
nations,  which  are  just  beginning  to  feel  their 
oats.  Angola-like  controversies  can  arise,  of 
course,  but  the  superpowers  have  developed 
ways  of  handling  such  confrontations.  The 
brutal  truth  is  that  the  poorest  nations  do  not 
pose  a  substantial  threat  to  our  well-being. 
Knowing,  however,  that  the  emerging  nations 
will  emerge  eventually,  whether  we  want  them 
to  or  not,  we  are  seeking  their  goodwill.  We 
need  their  raw  materials,  we  would  like  to 
have  them  as  markets,  and  we  want  them  to 
fall  within  our  sphere  of  influence.  Also,  al- 
though we  are  terribly  selfish,  we  want  to  do 
what  is  right. 

What  the  average  American  considers  to  be 
right  tends  to  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  what 
American  leaders  consider  to  be  politically 
feasible.  The  outer  limit  of  such  policy  at  this 
time  is  defined  by  present  aid  programs,  aug- 
mented by  the  plan  which  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  proposed  to  the  U.N.  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  in  Nairobi  last  May  6. 
The  main  feature  of  this  plan  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  billion-dollar  International  Resources 
Bank  designed  to  stimulate  private  investment 
in  the  development  of  Third  World  resources, 
and  to  help  stabilize  the  prices  of  such  re- 
sources. There  are  other  elements  designed  to 
ameliorate  some  of  the  problems  faced  by  the 
poorer  nations,  but  nothing  vaguely  resembling 
the  extravagant  demands  of  the  RIO  package. 
RIO  is  not  a  rational  proposal.  It  calls  for 
more  charity  than  people  are  willing  to  give. 
In  order  to  become  effective,  it  requires  noth- 


ing less  than  a  change  in  human  nature.  It  is 
a  sermon  masquerading  as  a  study. 

If  we  protest,  however,  the  Club  of  Rome 
is  ready  for  us.  It  quickly  brings  Ervin  Laszlo 
on  stage  with  Goals  for  Global  Societies.  Hu- 
man nature  can  change,  says  Laszlo.  "Our  re- 
searches show  that  the  inner  dimension  of  all 
major  nations  and  cultures  is  capable  of  cre- 
ative and  humanistic  transformation."  His 
staff  members  are  studying  polls  and  news- 
papers, conducting  interviews,  and  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ways  trying  to  capture  the  philosophical 
mood  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  They 
claim  to  have  evidence  showing  that  there  are 
humanistic  goals  which  all  people  can  accept, 
and  which  will  enable  mankind  to  survive  in  a 
spirit  of  harmony.  The  final  report,  like  RIO, 
will  be  published  later  this  year.  At  Philadel- 
phia, Laszlo  presented  some  preliminary  find- 
ings: Americans  believe  that  their  level  of  con- 
sumption is  immoral,  and  that  their  politicians 
are  not  as  forthright  as  they  ought  to  be;  in 
Western  Europe  the  young  are  flocking  to  the 
ideals  of  the  counterculture — utter  honesty 
and  self-limitation;  in  Eastern  Europe  there 
are  socialist  goals;  in  Japan  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  aspirations  of  the  average  cit- 
izen are  less  materialistic  than  they  were  in 
1973;  in  the  Arab  nations  there  is  an  urgency 
to  catch  up  with  the  West,  but  a  desire  for 
something  other  than  a  consumer  society;  in 
Africa  people  are  essentially  religious;  and  so 
forth.  "What  we  need,"  Laszlo  said,  "is  ait 
evolution  of  a  new  ethical  consciousness." 
The  lights  dimmed,  and  a  slide  was  projected 
with  the  heading  "The  Required  Transforma- 
tion in  Contemporary  Values  and  Beliefs."  At 
this  point  my  notes  become  sketchy:  "all  re- 
ligions .  .  .  universal  compassion  .  .  .  brother- 
hood .  .  .  world  solidarity."  It  was  late  in  the 
day,  and  there  was  restless  stirring  in  the  hall 
as  the  third  session  of  the  conference  drew  to 
an  end.  Yet  a  sudden  hush  seemed  to  descend 
as  Laszlo  concluded.  "We  all  have  a  moral 
obligation,"  he  said,  "to  spur  development  of 
a  sense  of  solidarity."  If  RIO  was  the  sermon, 
then  Goals  for  Global  Societies  was  the  clos- 
ing hymn. 

Romantic  reformers 

AT  the  opening  session  Peccei  had 
invoked  the  ethical  and  moral  im- 
peratives of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Throughout  the  con- 
ference, speakers  kept  referring  to  the  Bi- 
centennial and  the  spirit  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Yet  the  single  element  most  con- 
spicuously absent  from  the  conference  was  the 
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very  pragmatism  that  characterized  the  Amer- 
ican Founding  Fathers.  Jefferson  and  Frank- 
lin had  ideals,  but  it  never  occurred  to  them 
to  hang  their  hopes  on  anything  as  ephemeral 
as  the  "evolution  of  a  new  ethical  conscious- 
ness." Their  great  achievement  was  to  create 
a  government  for  people  who  were  imperfect, 
yet  who  wanted  to  live  in  freedom  under  a 
system  of  law.  They  were  clearheaded,  skep- 
tical men  of  the  Enlightenment. 

The  Club  of  Rome  meeting  was  imbued 
with  a  very  different  spirit,  a  romantic  neo- 
idealism  akin  to  that  which  prevailed  in  nine- 
teenth-century Europe.  Also,  for  all  the  lip 
service  paid  to  the  achievements  of  the  U.S., 
1  sensed  undercurrents  of  resentment  and  dis- 
approval. The  mood  brought  to  mind  not  Phil- 
adelphia in  1776,  but  in  1876,  when  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  attracted  large  numbers  of 
European  visitors.  They  crowded  into  the 
glass-and-iron  Machine  Hall  to  marvel  at  the 
many  new  mechanisms  powered  by  the  gigan- 
tic Corliss  steam  engine.  American  technology 
had  come  into  its  own,  and  astute  observers 
could  see  that  this  portended  significant 
changes  for  the  human  race.  Europeans  were 
impressed,  but  grudgingly  so,  patronizing  the 
young  nation  as  being  technologically  strong 
but  woefully  deficient  in  culture.  A  hundred 
years  later  this  attitude  persists.  The  1976 
Club  of  Rome  meeting  was,  perhaps  more 
than  anything  else,  a  genteel  confrontation  be- 
tween the  new  world  and  the  old,  between 
American  pragmatism  and  European  intellec- 
tualism. 

The  principal  speakers  at  the  meeting  were 
all  Europeans.  Two  of  them,  Mesarovic  and 
Laszlo,  were  nominally  Americans,  but  Eu- 
ropean born  and  educated.  As  for  the  Latins, 
Africans,  Asians,  Arabs,  and  other  non-Eu- 
ropeans, most  of  them,  having  been  educated 
in  the  European  tradition,  shared  the  Euro- 
pean mode  of  thought.  The  Americans  were 
outnumbered  about  10  to  1,  and  outtalked 
about  100  to  1.  However,  when  the  final 
oratory  died  away,  they  seemed  to  have  ac- 
quitted themselves  very  well. 

For  a  while,  things  did  not  look  promising 
for  the  image  of  the  host  nation.  The  ugly 
American  arrived  in  the  person  of  Vice-Pres- 
ident Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  who  almost  soured 
the  affair  beyond  redemption.  The  opening  ban- 
quet at  the  Franklin  Institute  was  one  of  those 
festive  occasions  that  impress  even  the  jaded 
partygoer.  The  invited  guests  included  not 
only  the  eighty-odd  conference  participants 
from  all  over  the  world,  about  half  of  them 
Club  of  Rome  members,  but  also  a  select 
group  of  Philadelphia  citizens  who  had  been 
invited  by  the  sponsors.  Everyone  had  been 


checked,  and  then  checked  again,  by  the  Se- 
cret Service.  The  many  agents  with  walkie- 
talkies  and  troopers  with  rifles  heightened  the 
pleasant  feeling  of  dramatic  tension.  Dr.  Bo- 
wen  C.  Dees,  director  of  the  institute,  walked 
serenely  around  the  room,  greeting  as  notable 
a  collection  of  guests  as  his  venerable  build- 
ing had  seen  in  some  time.  All  of  a  sudden  the 
Vice-President  was  there,  moving  into  the  heart 
of  the  crowd,  smiling,  reaching  out  to  shake 
hands.  The  feeling  of  power  was  electric. 

Soon  we  were  seated  in  the  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Memorial  Hall,  under  the  huge  white  stat- 
ue of  Franklin  by  James  Earl  Fraser,  dining 
on  crown  roast  of  lamb,  and  basking  in  the  fes- 
tive atmosphere.  Then,  after  the  coffee  had 
been  served,  Nelson  Rockefeller  stood  up  and 
gave  a  harsh,  crude,  insulting  speech  that  em- 
barrassed everyone  in  the  room  almost  beyond 
endurance.  It  was  not  a  bad  or  uninteresting 
speech,  as  speeches  go — a  no-nonsense  Moy- 
nihan-like  rebuke  to  unrealistic  demands  of 
Third  World  nations.  However,  before  this 
group  of  benevolent  humanitarians  and  invit- 
ed guests,  the  effect  was  shocking.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  Nelson  Rockefeller's  reputation  for 
responsibility  that  the  almost  universal  as- 
sumption amongst  the  guests  was  that  he  had 
not  seen  the  speech  before  he  stood  up  to 
deliver  it.  Each  of  the  three  times  he  said  that 
the  most  meaningful  thing  America  can  do  to 
solve  world  problems  is  to  increase  its  own 
well-being,  so  as  to  serve  as  an  example  for 
others,  he  appeared  to  wince.  When  he  called 
the  Club  of  Rome  naive  for  the  second  time, 
I  felt  that  some  speechwriter  would  soon  be 
out  of  a  job.  He  concluded  by  berating  dooms- 
day prophets  and  expressing  total  faith  in  the 
American  people.  There  was  hardly  any  ap- 
plause. He  shook  hands  with  Peccei,  who  was 
flushed  but  grinning,  trying  to  pretend  that  he 
had  not  been  insulted.  John  Bunting,  chair- 
man of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Corporation, 
and  host  for  the  evening,  gamely  assured  the 
Club  of  Rome  members  that  they  would  have 
"equal  time"  the  next  day.  The  Evening  Bul- 
letin reported  the  event  in  the  hockey  parlance 
of  the  season:  "Vice-President  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  checked  First  Pennsylvania  Corp. 
chairman  John  R.  Bunting,  Jr.,  into  the  boards 
last  night.  Bunting  came  up  fast,  saying  it 
didn't  really  hurt." 


John  bunting  is  a  slight,  trim  man 
with  an  imperturbable  manner,  a  man 
who  appears  to  know  that  the  world 
is  undergoing  upheavals,  and  that  in 
the  future  only  those  with  foresight  and  a  fine 
sense  of  balance  will  be  able  to  keep  their 
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footing.  In  his  speeches  and  reports,  which 
took  note  of  the  Club  of  Rome  long  before 
L976,  he  has  spoken  of  the  danger  of  uncon- 
trolled growth,  while  at  the  same  time  point- 
ing out  the  vital  role  that  growth,  and  even 
inflation,  have  played  in  making  political  and 
social  change  possible.  His  writings  portray 
an  orderly  mind  that  sees  the  purposes  served 
by  an  element  of  disorder.  This  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  many  members  of  the  club 
who  crave  order  but  do  not  see  the  complex- 
ities— or  the  dangers — involved  in  getting  it. 
Most  American  businessmen  might  think  that 
sponsoring  a  Club  of  Rome  meeting  was  a 
waste  of  hard-earned  stockholder  money. 
Bunting,  one  imagines,  aside  from  Bicenten- 
nial publicity  considerations,  was  intrigued  by 
the  intellectual  and  social  chemistry  which 
might  result  when  these  notables  from  all  over 
the  world  gathered  together,  not  only  to  talk 
to  each  other  and  to  the  public,  but,  incidental- 
ly, to  absorb  something  of  the  flavor  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

On  the  first  day,  during  the  RIO  session, 
after  Idriss  Jazairy  of  Algeria  had  excoriated 
transnational  enterprises,  reciting  a  "litany  of 
exploitation,"  and  calling  for  their  control  by 
international  ''antitrust"  legislation,  G.  Wil- 
liam Miller,  Chairman  of  Textron,  Inc.,  was 
called  upon  to  comment.  "We  must  consider," 
said  Miller  softly,  "the  realities  of  human  na- 
ture from  the  beginning  of  recorded  time.  The 
arguments  we  have  heard  will  not  convince 
the  naves'  to  turn  over  their  wealth  to  the 
'have-nots.'  This  is  not  a  negative  comment. 
It  is  realistic.  We  must  seek  a  confluence  of 
self-interest."  If  there  is  a  receptive  climate, 
he  continued,  investment  capital  will  flow 
from  the  rich  nations  to  the  poor.  He  suggest- 
ed that  we  build  with  the  institutions  that  we 
have,  trying  to  make  the  transnational  corpo- 
rations a  force  for  good  in  the  world. 

I  wondered  if  this  straightforward  approach 
might  not  bring  about  a  change  in  the  tone 
of  the  meeting;  but  it  was  not  to  be.  The  next 
speaker,  Enrique  Iglesias  of  Chile,  responded 
defensively,  "Do  we  appear  rhetorical  and 
literary?  Well,  we  are  building  a  new  code  of 
I moral  conduct." 

The  following  morning  Richard  Gardner  of 
j  Columbia  Law  School  tried  to  turn  the  meet- 
ling's  attention  to  the  limitations  imposed  on 
all  action  by  the  imperfections  of  human  be- 
ings. He  spoke  of  the  ineffectual  ways  in  which 
jour  political  leaders  function  even  when  goals 
jare  not  a  matter  of  dispute.  His  wry  humor 
evoked  little  response. 

On  the  final  morning  Arthur  Stern,  senior 
Ivice-president  of  Magnavox,  addressed  the 
!meeting  briefly.  Referring  to  the  RIO  proposal 


to  redistribute  resources  in  the  world,  he  said, 
"The  populations  of  the  wealthy  countries  will 
perceive  such  redistribution  as  a  sacrifice.  We 
cannot  postulate  it  as  a  categorical  imperative. 
It  won't  'sell.'  These  are  all  wishes."  It  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  what  is  just,  he  tried  to 
explain,  as  if  talking  to  a  child.  We  must 
consider  what  is  possible. 

In  love  with  ideals 


It  is  maddening  to  hear  what  seems  to 
be  pure  common  sense,  and  to  see  that 
it  is  making  no  impression  on  the  au- 
dience. What  is  there  about  the  people 
at  this  conference  that  makes  them  immune  to 
persuasion  by  evidence?  "Everyone  tries  to 
discourage  us,"  Mesarovic  told  me.  "We  do  trace- 
not  get  discouraged."  Yes,  but  there  is  more 
to  it  than  that. 

One  element  was  touched  on  the  first  day 
by  the  Indian  journalist  Romesh  Thapar,  when 
he  said  that  "those  of  us  who  come  to  con- 
ferences are  an  elite  who  live  luxuriously, 
copying  your  ways."  The  members  of  this  elite 
group  in  no  way  represent  the  reality  of  life 
as  it  is  lived  by  the  masses  in  their  countries. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  they  represent  the 
real  power  establishment  ( a  few  maverick  in- 
dustrialists like  Peccei  notwithstanding).  This 
point  was  made  by  another  Indian,  Prof.  Ba- 
cigha  Singh  Minhas  of  New  Delhi,  who  said, 
"The  ideology  that  we  formulate  may  be  tol- 
erated by  the  upper  class.  But  this  is  hypoc- 
nsy. 

Members  of  the  Club  of  Rome  represent 
neither  the  proletariat  nor  the  ruling  classes, 
but  that  very  thin  layer  of  society  which  used 
to  be  called  the  intelligentsia.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  disqualifies  them  from  speaking 
with  authority  about  the  future,  for  they  rep- 
resent nobody,  and  in  any  political  upheaval 
they  would  be  likely  to  disappear  without  a 
trace.  One  might  even  postulate  that  their  in- 
terest in  a  world  order  stems  in  part  from 
their  frustration  over  the  lack  of  a  just  order 
within  their  own  homelands.  During  the  three 
days  of  the  conference  there  was  no  mention 
of  the  oppressive  conditions  that  exist  with- 
in the  nations  of  so  many  of  the  participants. 
Not  a  word  about  political  imprisonments,  tor- 
ture, corruption,  violation  of  basic  human 
rights,  misappropriation  of  aid  funds,  and  the 
rest.  This  may  be  in  keeping  with  the  etiquette 
of  an  international  gathering,  but  it  also  re- 
flects the  willful  blindness  of  those  who  are  in 
love  with  their  ideals. 

During  the  final  session  of  the  conference  a 
woman  handed  me  a  reprint  of  an  article  by 
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Peccei  entitled  "The  Humanistic  Revolution." 
When  I  saw  what  it  was,  I  felt  like  saying  to 
her,  "Dear  lady,  I  have  already  read  this, 
and  I  beg  you  to  take  all  the  copies  of  it  that 
you  can  find  and  burn  them  quickly.  Dr.  Pec- 
cei is  a  good  and  kindly  man,  with  wonderful 
talents  for  organizing  and  inspiring  people. 
Tell  him  not  to  waste  his  time  spinning  these 
wild  fantasies."  I  picked  up  the  article  which 
I  had  struggled  through  a  few  days  previous- 
ly: "Something  fundamental  must  be  done  to 
change  human  society  and  man  himself.  .  .  . 
The  challenge,  in  other  words,  is  that  of  a 
quantum  jump  in  human  quality.  Nothing  less 
or  different  can  suffice.  And  only  a  humane 
philosophy  of  life — a  new  humanism  firmly 
established  as  the  inspiration  and  guideline  of 
society — can  generate  and  sustain  this  qual- 
itative change." 


ALL  CLUB  OF  ROME  literature  makes 
liberal  use  of  italics  to  stress  apoc- 
alyptic warnings  and  transcendental 
solutions.  At  this  point  I  would  like 
to  italicize  a  sentence  of  my  own.  We  dare  not 
trust  the  future  of  our  children  to  any  scheme 
that  insists  upon  a  change  in  human  nature, 
particularly  since  the  Club  of  Rome  and  others 
have  shown  convincingly  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  wait  for  the  millennium,  but  must  plan  and 
act  promptly  and  continuously  to  meet  the  cri- 
ses that  confront  us.  As  Messrs.  Miller,  Gard- 
ner, and  Stern  told  the  conference,  our  only 
hope  is  to  work  with  the  people  and  institu- 
tions that  exist.  It  is  all  very  well  to  strive  for 
the  evolution  of  a  new  ethical  consciousness. 
Who  would  not  endorse  such  an  effort?  It  is 
true,  as  Laszlo  has  said,  that  our  attitudes  are 
constantly  changing,  and  sometimes  such  ef- 
forts have  amazing  success.  Yet  one  thing  has 
never  changed,  through  the  coming  and  going 
of  great  faiths,  through  the  rise  and  fall  of 
chieftains,  emperors,  doges,  protectors,  popes, 
and  commissars,  and  that  one  thing  is  the 
struggle  for  wealth  and  power. 

Such  empirical  reality  does  not  impress  the 
European  intellectual.  An  Austrian  graduate 
student  tried  to  explain  it  to  me  once  in  a 
wine  cellar  in  Salzburg:  "You  do  not  under- 
stand. We  simply  must  have  our  theories." 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  make  fun  of  the  im- 
plausible ideas  of  Peccei  and  his  colleagues, 
and  of  the  ornate  sentences  that  filled  the  au- 
ditorium like  music  as  the  Club  of  Rome  meet- 
ing drew  toward  its  close.  Ideas  are  wispy 
and  have  no  reality  until  that  sudden,  unpre- 
dictable moment  when  they  catch  fire  and  ex- 
plode. Then  no  one,  least  of  all  the  person 
whose  idea  it  was,  can  predict  what  will  hap- 


pen. From  the  witty  conversation  of  Parisian 
salons,  and  some  half-baked  ideas  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  we  can  trace  a  line  to  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille,  Robespierre,  and  finally 
Napoleon.  Ideas  can  be  laughable,  but  they 
can  also  be  frightening,  particularly  grandiose 
political  ideas. 

The  ultimate  expression  of  political  intel- 
lectualism  is  to  be  found  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  During  the  Goals  for  Global 
Societies  session,  Paul  Lin  of  McGill  Univer- 
sity spoke  of  this  phenomenon.  "Freedom  and 
welfare,"  he  said,  "are  abstractions  that  mean 
nothing  to  the  oppressed." 

Beyond  RIO  and  Goals  for  Global  Societies, 
beyond  all  the  Club  of  Rome  visions  of  a  new 
order,  lies  the  reality  of  Communist  China. 
It  is  the  one  place  in  the  world  where  moral 
improvement  is  public  policy.  In  our  travail  it 
beckons  like  easeful  death,  but  not  yet.  Time 
enough  for  that  if  we  fail. 

"Be  a  little  naive" 

AT  THE  END,  THE  1976  MEETING  of 
the  Club  of  Rome  seemed  both  lu- 
dicrous and  frightening — and  yet, 
as  I  said  at  the  outset,  inspiring. 
The  same  Arthur  Stern  who  on  the  final  day 
counseled  the  club  members  to  return  to  the 
world  of  the  possible  was  at  the  previous 
night's  dinner  comparing  them  to  Diogenes 
and  Jesus.  "The  deep  faith  in  these  men  shines 
through,"  he  said.  "With  all  its  shortcomings, 
the  Club  of  Rome  is  unique." 

At  the  press  conference  that  followed  the 
final  session,  Peccei  and  his  executive  com- 
mittee members  responded  to  questions  that, 
while  not  hostile,  were  plainly  skeptical.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  press  coverage  the  event 
was  already  a  success,  having  received  respect- 
ful front-page  coverage  in  the  New  York  Times, 
which  in  turn  had  brought  representatives 
scurrying  from  Time  and  Newsweek.  But  Pec- 
cei, an  evangelist  to  the  end,  was  trying  to 
persuade  all  the  reporters  present  to  carry  the 
club's  message  forth  continually  to  the  public. 
He  looked  around  the  room,  wistfully,  wrin- 
kling his  brow  like  an  aging  Marcello  Mas- 
troianni.  "Be  a  little  naive,"  he  said,  "as  we 
have  been  accused  of  being.  It  can  be  a  bet- 
ter world." 

A  reporter  asked,  "Are  you  personally  sat- 
isfied in  your  conscience  that  you  are  a  model 
world  citizen?"  There  was  an  embarrassed 
pause. 

"We  are  not  saints,"  answered  Peccei.  "But 
I  will  die  with  the  belief  that  I  did  what  I 
could."  O 
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\RREST  ON  SUSPICION 

OF  COURAGE 

by  Andrei  Alekseevich  Amalrik 


THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  PARTY  CONGRESS  was 
scheduled  to  begin  on  the  morning  of 
February  24.  On  the  evening  of  Friday  the 
twentieth  my  wife,  Gyusel,  and  I  were  in- 
cited to  the  apartment  of  our  friend,  an  American 
diplomat.  We  had  asked  him  to  meet  us  on  the 
street  outside.  Quite  often  the  policeman  standing  at 
:he  entrance  gate  would  stop  guests  by  demanding, 
'Where  are  you  going?  What's  the  purpose  of  your 
/isit?  Show  me  your  passport!" 

Besides  the  gate  guard,  a  lieutenant  colonel  and 
i  major  of  the  police,  both  in  full  uniform,  were 
standing  at  the  entrance,  and  that  made  me  feel  a 
oit  uneasy.  They  looked  at  us  intently  without  a 
/vord.  Possibly,  I  thought,  these  were  increased  se- 
curity measures  on  the  eve  of  the  party  congress, 
/el  a  nagging  sense  of  misgiving  stayed  with  me. 

When  around  1:00  a.m.  we  left  with  our  friends, 
na  and  Vitaly  Rubin,  there  was  no  one  standing  at 
he  entrance.  The  side  street  was  empty.  Somehow 
wo  men  suddenly  appeared  about  twenty  yards  be- 
lind  us.  After  coming  out  onto  Lenin  Prospect,  we 
aid  goodnight  to  the  Rubins  and  walked  a  short 
vay  to  a  taxi  stand.  Almost  immediately  a  car 
mlled  up  alongside  us  and  out  jumped  the  same 
wo  men.  With  the  words  "Here,  in  here,  Andrei 
Uekseevich!"  they  grabbed  me.  Struggling  with 
hem,  I  said,  "I'll  get  in,  but  first  let  me  see  your 
dentification!"  When  they  had  shoved  me  halfway 
nto  the  automobile — a  third  party  was  helping 
rom  inside — one  of  them,  corpulent,  with  a  sagging, 
Irawn  face,  evidently  the  one  in  charge,  showed  me 
lis  red  identification  book,  only,  however,  after 
overing  his  name  and  that  of  the  institution  which 
lad  issued  it.  Inasmuch  as  some  form  had  been  ob- 
erved,  I  got  into  the  car  without  any  further  resis- 
ance.  Completely  taken  aback,  Gyusel  managed 
•nly  to  cry,  "Where  are  you  taking  him?"  and  we 
/ere  off. 

"That's  more  like  it,  you  should  have  done  that 
rom  the  start,  Andrei  Alekseevich,"  the  principal 
gent  said,  "after  all,  it's  not  the  first  time."  All  the 
/hile  he  kept  glancing  nervously  around.  His  fail- 
Ire  to  show  me  his  identification  was  reassuring;  it 
[leant  that  they  were  afraid  of  me.  The  affair  had 


more  the  character  of  a  kidnapping  than  a  legal 
arrest. 

Saggy  face  kept  on  puffing  and  fidgeting  nervous- 
ly, unable  to  pull  himself  together  after  the  heated 
struggle. 

"Why  are  you  so  nervous?"  I  asked.  "After  all, 
you're  the  authorities,  you've  got  the  power.  What 
have  you  got  to  worry  about?" 

In  an  offended  tone,  he  answered,  "We're  flesh 
and  blood,  too.  We're  not  made  of  steel." 

I  must  say  that  throughout  this  whole  affair  I 
generally  kept  my  head  better  than  did  my  abduc- 
tors and  those  with  whom  I  had  to  deal  later  on.  I 
do  not  attribute  that  to  bravery  or  seif-control  on 
my  part,  and  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  I  wasn't 
afraid,  but  it  really  was  familiar  to  me.  It  was  not 
the  first  time;  I  had  gone  through  it  all  more  than 
once,  and  this  aspect  of  routine  kept  me  rather 
calm. 

I  guessed  that  the  Rubins  had  not  caught  the 
trolley  and  that  Gyusel  was  with  them.  And  that  is 
how  it  turned  out.  Hardly  had  we  reached  the  fifth 
precinct  of  police  on  the  Arbat  when  I  heard  the 
voices  of  Gyusel  and  Vitaly  through  the  window. 
The  duty  area,  where  they  had  settled  in  to  wait  for 
me,  was  located  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  and  the 
room  I  was  in  to  the  right  of  that.  It  evidently 
served  as  a  classroom  for  police  instruction.  The 
walls  were  hung  with  diagrams  of  automatic  weap- 
ons and  excerpts  from  orders  and  instructions. 

Here  I  spent  about  two  hours.  I  was  guarded, 
first  by  two  men  and  then  by  one  fellow,  still  quite 
young  and  completely  indifferent.  He  offered  me  a 
copy  of  Vecherniaia  Moskva,  and  I  began  to  do  the 
crossword.  As  it  happened,  my  captors  were  also 
doing  it  and  even  asked  me  for  a  word  here  and 
there.  To  my  shame  I  have  to  admit  that  our  abili- 
ties turned  out  to  be  roughly  equal.  I,  just  as  they, 
stumbled  on  a  tragedy  of  Euripides';  they  for  some 
reason  thought  that  I  knew  all  about  Euripides'  trag- 
edies. Several  times  they  took  my  passport  from  me 
and  returned  it  right  away.  Bored  with  waiting 
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Translator's  Note 


THE  following  story  is  that  of  an  ex- 
ceptionally brave  and  principled  man's 
encounter  with  the  Soviet  secret  police. 
What  happens  during  the  twenty-four 
hours  of  Andrei  Amalrik's  arrest  is  clear  enough; 
why  it  happens  is  less  obvious.  The  question 
arises  as  to  why  the  majestic  resources  of  the 
KGB  (the  security  organs,  as  they  are  called) 
should  be  concentrated  on  the  lone  figure  of 
Amalrik  and  why  he  should  have  been  seen  as  a 
threat  to  the  established  order.  The  answers  have 
to  do  with  the  Soviet  regime's  perception  of  its 
own  weakness. 

Since  the  death  of  Josef  Stalin  in  March  1953 
the  leadership  of  the  Communist  party  has  fol- 
lowed an  erratic  and  progressively  less  imag- 
inative course  between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
of  renewed  terror  and  popular  revolt.  The  Brezh- 
nev faction  inherited  the  problem  that  Nikita 
Khrushchev  couldn't  solve — how  to  stay  in  power 
with  its  privileges  and  authority  intact  and,  at 
the  same  time,  bring  about  fundamental  eco- 
nomic development  for  the  whole  society. 

The  problem  is  insoluble  no  matter  how  the 
regime  chooses  to  approach  it.  Simply  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  population  for  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living,  the  Soviet  government  must 
radically  expand  agricultural  and  industrial  pro- 
duction. But,  to  do  so,  the  governing  class  would 
need  to  engage  the  active  support  of  the  gov- 
erned. It  also  would  be  compelled  to  make  posi- 
tive changes  in  the  political  and  material  life 
of  the  people.  This  is  impossible  because  the 
changes  imply  revolution,  which  the  present 
party  leadership  does  not  want  and  does  not  rep- 
resent. The  Brezhnev  faction  knows  only  too  well 
that  it  could  neither  lead  nor  survive  a  revolu- 
tion. In  the  early  days  of  Khrushchev's  tenure 
the  idea  of  gradual  reform  seemed  to  offer  the 
chance  of  development  without  instability.  But 
even  those  limited  reforms  raised  expectations 
that  could  not  be  met.  To  realize  them  would 
have  required  ever  broader  and  more  fundamen- 
tal concessions  of  freedom.  The  hope  for  change 
yielded  to  disappointment  and  then,  finally,  to 
the  bitterness  so  prevalent  today  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
Leonid  Brezhnev  took  the  lesson  to  heart;  he 
owes  his  survival  to  his  abrupt  cancellation  of 


all  efforts  at  reform  and  his  abiding  commit- 
ment to  keeping  the  party  in  power. 

As  the  disparity  has  increased  between  social 
needs  and  the  regime's  ability  to  meet  them,  pop- 
ular support,  never  great,  has  dwindled  into  ran- 
corous discontent.  In  effect,  the  regime  continues 
to  rule  in  spite  of  the  people  or,  at  best,  with 
their  sullen  indifference.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, keeping  a  semblance  of  order  is  not  a 
simple  task.  The  regime  has  had  to  place  increas- 
ing reliance  on  the  police.  Deeply  fearful  of  a 
return  to  Stalinist  terror  (although  probably  not 
disciplined  enough  to  bring  it  about),  the  party 
nonetheless  has  left  itself  only  repression  as  the 
means  of  holding  power. 

This  situation  makes  the  present  regime  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  before  those  who  refuse  to  be 
frightened.  A  suspicious  fearfulness  character- 
izes the  regime's  reaction  to  all  excellence,  any 
change,  all  truth,  and  most  publicity — all  of 
which  are  properly  viewed  as  subversions  of  the 
status  quo.  Within  the  party  any  inclination  in 
those  directions  is  ruthlessly  suppressed;  in  the 
society  at  large  their  expression  is  treated  as  a 
crime.  Mediocrity  is  rewarded,  and  obedience 
and  passivity  are  seen  as  virtues. 


In  such  a  context,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  the  threatening  figure  Andrei 
Amalrik  must  present.  Among  other  things, 
he  is  fiercely  honest.  He  has  openly  and 
widely  publicized  his  views  and  criticized  the 
hypocrisy  of  Soviet  life.  Without  overly  concern- 
ing himself  with  "their  rules,"  Amalrik  has  pub- 
lished three  major  works,  how  and  where  he 
chose.  The  books  appeared  in  the  West  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  Will  the  Soviet  bnion  Survive 
Until  1984?  New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1970; 
Involuntary  Journey  to  Siberia,  New  York:  Har- 
court  Brace  Jovanovich,  1970;  Nose!  Nose? 
No-Se!  and  Other  Plays,  New  York:  Harcourt 
Brace  Jovanovich,  1973.  Besides  these  three 
books,  Amalrik  has  published  a  number  of  let- 
ters, articles,  and  interviews. 

Born  in  1938,  Amalrik  acquired  an  early  edu- 
cation about  the  difficulty  of  living  a  life  of  prin- 
ciple and  truth.  He  was  expelled  from  high 
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chool  and  later  expelled  twice  (in  1960  and 
963)  from  the  faculty  of  history  at  Moscow 
Jniversity.  On  the  second  occasion  he  had  sub- 
nitted  a  paper  suggesting  that  a  ninth-century 
tate  near  Kiev  had  borrowed  its  culture  from 
he  Normans.  In  1965  he  was  exiled  to  Siberia 
or  two-and-a-half  years,  officially  for  "parasit- 
sm"  (not  having  a  state-recognized  job)  and  un- 
»fficially  for  his  plays  and  his  support  of  unor- 
hodox  art.  The  sentence  was  reversed  in  July 
966.  and  Amalrik  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Moscow,  but  not  before  his  ailing  father  had  died 
rom  worry  and  insufficient  care.  All  this  is  de- 
cribed  in  Involuntary  journey  to  Siberia.  In 
.970.  with  the  Western  publication  of  his  cri- 
ique  of  the  regime,  Will  the  Soviet  Union  Sur- 
vive Until  1984?  and  the  publicity  which  attend- 
id  it,  Amalrik  was  sentenced  to  three  years  of 
tard  labor  in  Magadan  in  the  far  east  of  Siberia 
or  "circulating  slanderous  anti-Soviet  litera- 
ure."  While  in  prison  he  became  ill  with  men- 
ngoencephalitis,  the  effects  of  which  impaired 
lis  health.  Just  prior  to  his  release  in  1973  he 
yas  rearrested  on  trumped-up  charges,  and,  in 
uly  of  that  year,  sentenced-  to  three  more  years 
>f  hard  labor.  He  refused  to  yield  to  the  authori- 
ies  and  went  on  a  hunger  strike  for  117  days, 
eventually  he  was  released,  in  November  of 
.973,  and  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  three 
wears'  exile.  In  the  spring  of  1975  he  was  al- 
owed  to  return  to  the  vicinity  of  Moscow,  but  not 
o  the  city  itself,  where  his  wife  lived. 

The  regime  might  pardon  all  Amalrik's 
<;sins,"  even  his  interviews  and  his  so-called 
lander,  but  what  it  could  not  excuse  was  his  lack 
:f  fear  and  his  lack  of  respect  for  the  police. 
4or  could  the  regime  forgive  his  creative  and 
intellectual  accomplishments.  In  too  many  re- 
beets  Amalrik  resembles  the  just  man  so  char- 
acteristic of  nineteenth-century  Russian  liter- 
ature. In  a  way  it  is  the  police  who  are  to  blame 
br  Amalrik's  fearlessness.  By  exiling  him,  and, 
idirectly,  by  causing  his  father's  death,  the 
olice  removed  the  last  possible  limitation  on 
[is  actions.  Having  absolved  Amalrik  from  the 
ear  of  reprisal,  they  now  must  suffer  the  dread- 
il  example  he  offers  to  everybody  else. 

— Thompson  Bradley 


around,  I  lay  down  on  the  bench  and  dozed  off  for 
a  while. 

Then  the  door  to  my  room  opened  and  in  walked 
Major  Kiselev.  He  happened  to  be  the  officer  on 
duty  in  the  precinct.  In  fact,  I  had  already  caught  a 
glimpse  of  him.  In  a  hurt  tone  he  started  up.  How 
come  I  didn't  greet  him  and  didn't  recognize  "old 
friends'"?  I  was  already  tired  and  not  in  the  mood 
for  chatting.  But  when  Kiselev  mentioned  my  fath- 
er, I  cut  him  off,  saying  it  was  people  like  him  who 
had  driven  my  father  to  his  death.*  Kiselev  became 
even  more  offended.  He  told  me  how  he  had  aged 
l  indeed,  his  appearance  was  quite  flaccid  and  gray  • . 
yet  he  still  did  not  want  to  retire. 

' "What?"  I  said,  "You  mean  that  you  like  your 
stinking  work?" 

"Someone  has  to  work  here,"  Kiselev  said  an- 
grily. He  left  and  didn't  come  by  again. 

He  took  his  anger  out  on  the  Rubins  and  Gyusel, 
and  he  was  not  very  pleasant  to  my  kidnappers,  ei- 
ther. As  it  was  related  to  me  subsequently,  he  kept 
shouting  at  them  through  the  glass  partition,  "I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this!  It's  your  affair!  I'm 
not  getting  mixed  up  in  it!  He's  well  known!  As  it 
is,  I've  let  you  have  a  room;  now  you  work  it  all 
out  yourselves!" 

They  fussed  about  and  spoke  on  the  telephone  to 
somewhere.  One  of  them  sat  down  near  my  wife 
and  our  friends,  and  was  all  ears.  Two  more  agents 
arrived  and  were  on  the  phone  for  a  long  time.  I 
lay  on  the  bench  and  dozed  in  my  room  at  the  other 
end  of  the  corridor. 

"Get  up,  Andrei  Alekseevich.  Let's  go,"  said  the 
one  I  had  taken  for  the  chief.  We  went  outside  and 
got  into  the  same  car,  the  young  fellow  next  to  the 
driver  and  I  in  the  back  with  my  captors  on  either 
side.  They  were  quite  hefty,  but  on  getting  in  they 
grumbled  at  me  for  taking  up  a  lot  of  room. 

Where  I  was  being  taken,  I  did  not  ask,  as  I  did 
not  ask  about  the  reasons  for  my  detention.  We 
turned  toward  the  center  of  Moscow,  and  I  thought, 
Not  to  the  Lubyanka  by  any  chance?**  But  along 
Marx  Prospect  we  took  a  right  turn  in  the  direction 
of  Kamennyi,  and  I  wondered,  To  Lefortovo?  But 
we  drove  on  out  to  the  Warsaw  Highway.  Nobody 
spoke.  One  of  them  kept  glancing  back  to  see  wheth- 
er any  cars  were  following  us. 

Suddenly,  the  one  on  my  left,  about  fifty,  flabby, 
an  unhealthy  coloring  to  his  face  (  one  might  say 
almost  their  common  symptom  I,  and  with  a  foul 
smell  emanating  from  his  mouth,  turned  and  asked, 
"What's  your  name?" 

*  Alexei  Amalrik,  Andrei's  father,  was  an  invalid  and 
needed  his  son's  attention.  He  had  suffered  a  heart  attack 
and  two  strokes  and  had  lost  the  use  of  his  right  arm  and 
leg.  He  died  in  September  1965  during  Andrei's  exile. 

**  The  KGB  headquarters  and  a  prison  In  Moscow.  Le- 
fortovo is  also  a  KGB  prison  in  Moscow. 


"You  mean  you've  arrested  me  and  you  don't 
know  my  name?"  I  said. 

"Amalrik,  Andrei  Alekseevich,"  he  said,  scowl- 
ing, and  added  with  sudden  maliciousness,  "Where 
do  you  work?" 

"What's  this?"  I  asked.  "You  were  speaking  with 
me  formally  and  suddenly  you're  right  into  the  in- 
timate?" 

"You  don't  like  that?" 

"I  have  heard  so  much  of  everything  from  your 
kind  already  that  on  the  whole  I  don't  care,"  I  said. 
"But  if  you  want  to  talk  with  me  you  better  be  po- 
lite, and  you  might  just  identify  yourself,  too.  Who 

9  " 

are  you: 

"Chernov,  an  employee  of  the  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion Department,"  said  the  latter,  enveloping  me 
with  his  vile  breath.  (It  is  interesting  to  note  here 
that  operatives  of  the  KGB  continually  pass  them- 
selves off  as  CID  employees.  I  remember  as  far 
back  as  1962  how  they  seized  me  at  night  in  a 
similar  manner,  even  presented  CID  identification, 
and  took  me  off  to  the  Lubyanka  where  the  agent  in 
charge  said  to  me  proudly,  "Now,  you  see  who  we 
really  are!") 

"Why  do  you  behave  so  insolently?"  continued 
the  man  on  my  left. 

"Have  I  offended  you  in  some  way?" 

"Not  me,  but  you  have  offended  our  society  with 
your  slander!" 

"And  are  you,"  I  asked  politely,  "speaking  now 
on  behalf  of  the  society,  as  it  were?" 

"Yes,  on  behalf  of  the  society." 

The  man  on  my  right  said  amiably,  "You,  I  see, 
treat  this  with  distrust,  Andrei  Alekseevich,  as  you 
do  everything  else." 

For  several  kilometers  we  said  nothing  else.  Once 
again,  "Chernov"  started  up:  Now  you  don't  work 
anywhere;  your  work  is  the  spreading  of  slander. 
"We  know  all  about  how  you  claim  to  be  a  historian, 
you  understand,  how  you  give  all  kinds  of  hostile 
interviews  and  not  a  word  of  truth  in  them!*  Who 
called  in  your  wife  and  proposed  she  get  a  divorce? 
You  write  every  kind  of  slander!" 

I  answered  that  he,  apparently,  was  mixing  me 
up  with  someone  else,  as  I  had  neither  said  nor 
written  anything  about  people  suggesting  to  my 
wife  that  she  divorce  me.  I  guessed  later  that  he 
seemed  to  have  had  in  mind  my  letter  to  President 
Ford.  I  wrote  there  that  the  Soviet  authorities  re- 
fuse to  consider  invitations  from  foreign  universities 
to  Soviet  citizens,  mentioning  also  that  I  could  not 
accept  such  an  invitation  since  my  wife  had  been 
refused  an  exit  visa,  and  I  was  afraid  to  leave  with- 
out her.  There  have  been  many  well-known  in- 
stances in  which  the  Soviet  government  has  not 

*  Amalrik  has  given  many  interviews,  but  most  notable 
might  be  the  interview  in  the  New  York  Times  with  James 
Clarity  in  January  1970  and  the  sixty-five-minute  CBS 
film  made  with  Bill  Cole,  which  was  broadcast  in  June 
1970. 
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permitted  wives  to  join  their  husbands  or  hus- 
)ands  to  return  to  their  wives. 


Involuntary  journey 


Meanwhile,  "chernov"  kept  mutter- 
ing that  they  knew  all  about  my  inter- 
views, that  they  also  had  my  article  on 
political  prisoners  in  their  possession, 
ind  that  they  were  just  waiting  for  certain  addi- 
ional  materials  from  abroad  in  order  to  hang  a 
>roper  prison  sentence  on  me.  I  kept  quiet.  All 
hese  conversations — and  they  all  are  tiresomely 
dike — had  long  ago  become  familiar  to  me.  So 
)oring  was  it  all  that  it  did  not  even  interest  me 
:nough  to  say  something  offensive  to  him.  I  kept 
juiet,  which  most  likely  irritated  him  even  more. 

As  we  approached  the  Moscow  city  outer  limits, 
he  traffic  policeman  waved  for  us  to  stop,  but  my 
ibductors  only  grinned- — and  the  former,  having 
igured  something  was  up,  jumped  back  off  the  road. 

"We're  going  to  your  birthplace,"  said  my  right 
side. 

"Well,  since  I  was  born  in  Moscow,  it's  more 
ike  we're  leaving,  but  then  all  around  here  is  my 
tative  land." 

"If  you  actually  have  one,"  said  my  left  side. 

At  this  point  it  was  discovered  that  we  were  trav- 
ling  in  the  wrong  direction;  the  driver  didn't 
;now  the  way.  We  drove  out  on  to  the  ring  road  and 
iter  going  several  kilometers,  again  headed  away 
rom  Moscow,  this  time  by  way  of  the  Kaluga  High- 
way. 

"Now  Andrei  Alekseevich  can  write  Involuntary 
ourney  to  Kaluga" — the  agent  on  my  left  still 
ould  not  settle  down.  "You  see,  we  know  about 
our  Involuntary  Journey  to  Siberia." 

Although  the  bleakest  thoughts  had  crossed  my 
lind,  I  now  considered  much  more  probable  two 
ariants:  either  I  was  being  taken  to  Vorsino,  the 
illage  where  I  was  registered  and  had  a  room,  and 
'ould  be  placed  under  house  arrest  there  until  the 
nd  of  the  party  congress,  as  was  done  with  Ina 
tubin  during  Nixon's  visit,  or  I  was  being  taken  to 
lorovsk,  the  district  center,  where  I  would  be  held 
ji  a  preliminary  detention  cell  on  some  trumped- 
|p  charge  until  the  congress  was  over,  as  had  hap- 
pied  to  Vitaly  Rubin,  also  during  Nixon's  stay, 
lixon  himself,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  against  the 
Jreventive  arrests  of  Jews  in  connection  with  his 
bit. 

The  "representative  of  Soviet  society"  finally 
jiut  up  and  leaned  against  me,  his  elbow  painfully 
■immed  into  my  side.  I  waited  until  he  raised  his 
rm  to  light  a  cigarette  and  managed  to  shift 
round  and  rest  my  elbow  on  him.  It  was  stuffy  and 
lery  cramped.  Meanwhile,  my  speculations  were 


not  confirmed:  we  passed  the  turn  for  Vorsino,  and 
then  the  exit  for  Borovsk.* 

After  two-and-a-half  hours  we  entered  the  sub- 
urbs of  Kaluga.**  Small  wooden  houses  flashed  by 
along  the  sides  of  the  road.  The  man  on  my  left 
started  up  again:  slander,  interviews,  we're  gather- 
ing material,  the  fate  of  Kovalevf  awaits  you,  I 
guarantee  you  that,  a  third  prison  term,  you'll  be 
put  on  special  regime,  we've  had  enough  of  this  talk- 
ing nice  with  you.  He  had  spoken  so  convincingly 
that  I  was  already  sure  that  they  actually  had 
brought  me  to  Kaluga  for  a  third  term.  Why  else,  in 
fact,  would  they  bring  me  here?  I  thought.  Whether 
he  was  saying  this  on  his  own  initiative  or  on  in- 
structions to  frighten  me  along  the  way,  I  do  not 
know.  If  he  were  picked  specially  for  this,  then  it 
was  aptly  done,  because  the  vile  stench  that  issued 
from  him  with  every  word  heightened  the  effect. 

Once  again  the  driver  got  lost  and  with  difficulty 
found  the  main  street.  My  right  side  said:  "Kaluga 
has  a  good  space  museum,  and  now  Andrei  Aleksee- 
vich will  have  a  chance  to  see  it." 

"How,  I  ask  you,  might  I  see  it,"  I  said,  "when, 
according  to  citizen  Chernov,  I  will  be  in  prison  on 
special  regime?" 

At  this  point  we  pulled  up  to  the  main  administra- 
tion building  of  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs.tf 

"Go  easy  on  yourself,  at  least,  Andrei  Aleksee- 
vich," said  my  right  side,  as  he  got  out.  He  said  it 
in  a  tone  which  implied,  "You  have  no  pity  on  us 
and  make  us  work  nights.  At  least  go  easy  on  your- 
self." 


IN  the  hall  OF  THE  Ministry  of  Internal  Af- 
fairs building  I  spent  ten  or  so  minutes,  then 
returned  to  the  car  again,  and  finally  was  de- 
livered to  the  district  police  station  on  the 
outskirts  of  Kaluga. 

"Take  out  your  belongings,  your  money!" — said 
the  duty  officer  by  way  of  greeting.  My  kidnappers 
stood  nonchalantly  in  the  doorway. 

"I  would  like  to  know  what  I  have  been  picked 
up  for  and  why  I  have  been  brought  here,"  I  said, 
as  I  unbuttoned  my  jacket  and  took  out  my  wallet. 

*  Vorsino  is  a  small  village  southwest  of  Moscow. 
Borovsk  is  a  regional  administrative  city,  also  southwest 
of  Moscow. 

**  A  territorial  administrative  center  about  150  miles 
southwest  of  Moscow. 

t  A  noted  biologist  and  a  member  of  the  Moscow  divi- 
sion of  Amnesty  International,  Sergei  Kovalev  was  tried 
in  Vilnius,  Lithuania,  for  "anti-Soviet  activity"  and  sen- 
tenced on  December  12,  1975,  to  seven  years  in  a  labor 
camp  and  three  years  of  exile.   

ft  The  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs  is  in  charge  of  all 
police  in  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  exception  of  the  secu- 
rity police  (KGB).  Each  republic  has  its  own  ministry  of 
administration. 


"How  should  I  know?"  replied  the  lieutenant. 
'"The  chief  will  be  in  tomorrow;  ask  him." 

Just  as  indifferently  I  was  searched  (my  wallet, 
notebook,  glasses,  watch,  scarf,  and  change  purse 
were  taken  away  J  and  led  to  the  toilet,  and  with  the 
same  indifference  did  the  sergeant  throw  open  the 
cell  door. 

Some  fifteen  people,  for  the  most  part  drunk,  sat 
or  lay  on  the  filthy  floor.  It  seemed  there  was  not 
even  room  to  put  your  foot  down.  The  stench  was 
unbearable,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  someone 
had  already  urinated  in  the  corner.  By  the  screened, 
paneless  window  which  opened  not  onto  the  outside 
street,  but  into  the  duty  officer's  room,  we  got  very 
little  air.  Through  it  I  saw  my  abductors  animatedly 
set  to  gutting  my  notebook.  I  was  surprised  they 
had  not  gotten  me  to  sign  some  kind  of  charge  sheet 
or  even  an  inventory  of  the  belongings  they  had 
confiscated. 

With  difficulty  I  pushed  aside  two  fellows  who 


were  asleep,  spread  out  my  jacket,  and  lay  down  on 
the  floor.  One  of  my  cellmates  had  been  left  his 
watch:  it  was  six  in  the  morning.  He  said  the  chief 
would  be  there  around  ten. 

I  lay  there  with  my  eyes  closed,  but  could  not  fall 
asleep.  Before  me  was  some  grotesque  mug,  bristly, 
wrinkled,  dirty,  all  bruised  and  bloody,  and  reeking 
of  alcohol.  Someone  swore  obscenely,  senselessly; 
another  cried  out  in  his  sleep  and  waved  his  arms. 

Toward  eight  o'clock  everyone  began  to  wake  up 
and  sprawl  on  the  narrow  benches  along  the  walls. 
Only  one,  with  a  swollen  face  and  without  coat  or 
hat,  continued  to  lie  on  the  floor.  He'd  landed  in 
there  because  in  his  drunken  stupor  he'd  tried  to 
take  someone  else's  coat.  It  was  quite  cold  outside 
and  what  he'd  done  with  his  own  coat  I  do  not 
know. 

The  news  that  I  had  been  brought  there  from 
Moscow  was  received  without  interest.  Everyone  sat 
gloomy,  hung  over,  awaiting  judgment  and  punish- 


ment.  Many  wore  in  for  fighting,  and  some  had  been 
jailed  by  their  wives.  Others  were  simply  drunkards. 
One.  to  my  amazement,  drank  his  own  urine  on  the 
spot,  so  as  not  to  smell  of  alcohol.  This  met  with 
general  approval.  For  almost  all  of  them  this  was 
not  the  first  time.  They  asked  the  duty  sergeant  for 
permission  to  go  to  the  toilet  and  requested  that  the 
door  be  opened — we  couldn't  breathe.  He  respond- 
ed lazily  and  called  them  out  one  by  one  to  sign 
their  charge  sheets. 

One  fellow  alone  was  in  good  spirits,  a  thief 
around  thirty  who  was  full  of  jokes  and  wisecracks. 
I  caught  sight  of  him  a  few  hours  later,  though, 
really  down  in  the  dumps.  He  had  been  charged 
with  robbery  and  was  being  transferred  to  prison. 
It  was  his  second  term. 

My  attention  was  also  caught  by  a  man  of  re- 
spectable appearance.  It  seemed  he  had  been  di- 
vorced from  his  wife,  received  a  new  apartment,  and 
returned  to  his  old  place  for  his  furniture.  Drunk, 
he  did  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  smashing  up 
the  furniture,  and  in  the  process  his  ex-wife  had 
come  in  for  some  punishment,  too,  I  think.  That 
morning  he  was  really  cut  up  about  it  and  spoke  of 
how  these  days  women  were  so  liberated  you 
couldn't  say  a  word  to  them. 

Actually,  a  strange  breed  of  family  has  come  into 
being  in  our  country.  Any  family  difficulties  are 
resolved  only  with  the  help  of  the  police,  and  at  a 
somewhat  higher  level  through  assistance  from  the 
union  or  party  organization.  The  wives  are  continu- 
ally calling  in  the  police;  the  husbands  are  put 
away  for  a  fortnight  or  for  several  years  and  then 
return  to  those  same  wives.  And  the  husbands  are 
no  better  than  their  wives  when  it  comes  to  calling 
the  police  and  putting  others  in  jail. 

At  half-past  nine  the  deputy  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment arrived  in  civilian  clothes — a  major,  it  was 
said — and  the  trial  began.  People  were  summoned 
from  the  cell  one  at  a  time.  The  major,  sitting  at  a 
table,  would  yell,  "How  much  longer  must  I  mess 
around  with  you,  you  wretches!  You're  spoiling 
your  own  life  and  everyone  else's!  How  long  since 
you've  worked?  Why  do  you  drink?  Why  did  you 
have  to  piss  on  the  street?  And  what  makes  you  so 
free  with  your  fists?" 

In  reply  the  accused,  standing  before  the  major, 
would  mumble  something  or  other.  All  of  them  ex- 
plained that  they  weren't  guilty  of  anything.  The 
verdicts  were  speedily  reached:  for  this  one  a  thirty- 
ruble  fine,  that  one  to  court  to  receive  fifteen  days, 
and  this  one  to  the  examining  magistrate  for  crimi- 
nal proceedings.  Only  one,  after  being  reprimanded, 
was  freed. 

I  heard  someone  mention  my  name  to  the  major. 
"That  one  I  won't  even  look  at,"  the  major  said 
and  left. 

People  gradually  were  led  out  of  the  cell — some 
to  await  trial  until  Monday,  others  to  the  examin- 
ing magistrate.  Around  noon,  when  the  lieutenant 


came  in  for  someone  else,  I  told  him  that  I  had 
been  sitting  there  since  the  night  before  and  no  one 
had  explained  what  I  was  being  held  for,  why  I  had 
been  brought  there,  or  what  they  planned  to  do  with 
me. 

"You  don't  work!"  he  answered. 

"Even  if  I  don't  work,  that  is  not  grounds  for 
arresting  me  and  bringing  me  here.  After  all,  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  you." 

"You  do!"  the  lieutenant  said  and  slammed  the 
door. 

Several  more  hours  passed.  Meanwhile,  a  man 
was  brought  in  who  was  obviously  insane,  babbling 
a  steady,  loud  stream  of  nonsense.  In  1965,  imme- 
diately after  my  trial,  I  spent  several  hours  in  a  cell 
with  an  insane  man  quite  like  this  one.  So  excruci- 
ating had  that  been  for  me  that  it  seemed  as  if  I 
too  would  lose  my  mind.  But  by  this  time  I  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  such  things;  I  scarcely  even 
took  notice  of  this  fellow.  I  was  transferred  to  an 
adjacent  cell,  alone,  but  then  two  drunk  women 
were  hauled  in,  and  I  was  returned  to  the  general 
cell.  The  two  women  began  screaming  at  each 
other. 

"You're  a  bitch!"  cried  one.  "I  may  not  be 
much,  but  I  work  and  am  of  use  to  the  society. 
What  do  you  do?" 

"I'm  a  prostitute!"  yelled  the  other,  though  not 
so  confidently. 

Around  three  o'clock  the  lieutenant  suggested 
that  since  I  had  money  someone  could  be  sent  out 
to  buy  me  something  to  eat. 

"It's  all  right  to  send  out,"  I  said,  "but  you're 
really  obligated  to  feed  me." 

"Actually  not,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  you," 
the  lieutenant  said. 

They  bought  me  two  bottles  of  kefir  and  some 
rolls.  I  also  asked  them  to  return  my  glasses,  and 
they  did  so  then  and  there.  Generally  speaking, 
they  became  more  and  more  obliging  toward  me.  I 
drank  a  bottle  of  kefir  and  walked  about  my  cell, 
now  in  solitude.  They  had  released  the  madman  to 
avoid  having  to  deal  with  him. 


Unanswered  questions 


At  this  point  a  new  person,  just  picked 
up,  was  led  into  the  duty  room.  Drunk 
and  with  blood  smeared  all  over  his 
face,  he  thickly  urged  the  lieutenant  to 
take  twenty  rubles  for  himself  and  leave  him  only 
enough  money  for  carfare  so  he  might  reach  his 
dearly  loved  children.  He  had  two  briefcases  with 
him.  They  opened  up  one — there  proved  to  be  only 
a  woman's  purse  in  it.  They  started  opening  the 
second,  but  what  was  in  it  I  never  found  out:  two 
young  men  in  street  clothes  entered  the  duty  room, 


and  I  was  immediately  brought  out  of  my  cell. 

The  young  men  greeted  me,  politely  but  with 
reserve.  My  belongings  were  collected  by  them.  I 
acknowledged  in  writing  that  food  had  been  pro- 
cured for  me  at  a  cost  of  one  ruble  and  eight  ko- 
peks, and  we  left. 

Outside  there  waited  a  green  vehicle  like  a  mili- 
tary Jeep  without  any  kind  of  police  markings  on 
it,  yet  behind  the  wheel  sat  a  policeman.  Once 
more  we  drove  through  the  center  of  town,  past  the 
buildings  of  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs  and 
State  Security  Police  and  out  onto  a  highway  lead- 
ing to  Moscow.  It  was  4:00  p.m.  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 21. 

"Do  you  know  where  we're  going?"  said  the 
young  man  in  the  front  seat. 

"No,"  I  said.  "I  usually  don't  ask  where  I'm 
being  taken  since  no  one  answers  me  anyway." 

"We're  going  to  Borovsk." 

"What  for?"  I  asked. 

"When  we  arrive,  you'll  have  a  conversation 
there  about  that."  Having  once  again  proved  that 
one  need  not  bother  asking  questions  about  any- 
thing, he  retreated  into  silence. 

The  first  lieutenant  on  duty  at  the  Borovsk  dis- 
trict police  station  met  us  with  a  big  smile. 

"We've  met,  we're  already  acquainted,"  he  said 
to  my  civilian  traveling  companions.  "And  it 
seems  you  and  I  have  met."  He  turned  to  me,  smil- 
ing. He  probably  had  remembered  me  from  the 
time  when  I  had  gone  there  to  register. 

I  was  led  into  a  small  passage  behind  the  duty 
room;  onto  it  opened  the  doors  of  the  detention 
cells,  and  one  could  hear  the  lively  voices  and  the 
laughter  of  the  prisoners.  The  sergeant  major 
shouted  encouragingly  from  the  corridor:  "The 
tea's  coming  soon,  boys!"  The  situation  here  had  a 
rather  patriarchal  character  to  it,  and  I  thought 
that  for  me  it  would  be  better  to  do  fifteen  days 
with  these  "boys"  than  in  Kaluga. 

I  waited  ten  minutes  or  so.  "This  way,  please," 
said  the  duty  officer,  and  we  went  upstairs  to  the 
office  of  the  deputy  chief,  a  young  major  with  dark 
hair  and  a  gocd-natured  face.  When  we  entered,  he 
was  sitting  at  his  desk.  To  his  right  with  a  morose 
look  sat  the  public  prosecutor  in  the  uniform  of  a 
judicial  counselor,  an  exact  replica  of  those  district 
prosecutors  whom  I  had  met  so  often  earlier.  And  to 
one  side  sat  the  young  man  in  civilian  clothes  who 
had  brought  me  here.  He  had  given  his  name  as 
Surin. 

I  greeted  everyone  and  took  a  seat  next  to  the 
desk,  and  with  that  the  major  said:  "Have  a  seat." 

Right  off  he  started  reproaching  me;  they  had 
been  sending  summonses  to  me  for  four  months 
and  I  had  not  shown  up  in  response  to  them,  so 
they  had  been  forced  to  pick  me  up. 

I  said  that  if  they  had  been  sending  me  a  sum- 
mons it  had  been  only  very  recently,  since  during 
the  past  four  months  not  a  single  summons  from 


them  had  come  to  me  in  Vorsino  or  to  my  wife's 
address  in  Moscow. 

""^our  wife  is  no  concern  of  ours.  We  would  not 
send  anything  for  you  to  her,"  the  prosecutor  said. 

"At  your  place  you  will  find  a  summons  for 
February  26,"  the  major  remarked.  "You  need  not 
appear  for  it  now  since  we  were  summoning  you  for 
this  discussion." 

As  it  turned  out,  that  police  summons — the  only 
one  for  the  entire  period  of  my  registration  there — 
had  actually  come  to  Vorsino  and,  contrary  to  what 
the  prosecutor  had  said,  to  my  wife's  address  in 
Moscow.  The  summons  had  been  mailed  from  Bor- 
ovsk on  the  evening  of  February  19,  and  had 
reached  Vorsino  on  the  twenty-first  and  Moscow  on 
the  twenty-second.  In  it  I  was  invited  to  the  district 
office  of  the  police  on  February  26  "with  regard  to 
matters  pertaining  to  registration.""'  Thus,  because  I 
had  not  appeared  in  Borovsk  on  February  26  in 
response  to  that  summons,  I  was  arrested  in  Mos- 
cow late  at  night  between  February  20  and  early 
February  21.  Here  all  laws  of  time  and  space  had 
been  defied,  yet  that,  it  seemed,  surprised  no  one. 

And  furthermore  there  was  a  small  bit  of  decep- 
tion in  the  summons  itself — I  had  not  been  sum- 
moned concerning  questions  about  my  registration. 

"Where  are  you  working?"  inquired  the  prose- 
cutor. I  did  not  succeed  even  in  opening  my  mouth 
when  he  repeated,  "Where  are  you  working?  Why 
are  you  registered  in  the  Borovsk  district?" 

In  reply  I  said  that  I  had  registered  there,  and, 
had  done  so  with  great  difficulty,  not  because  I 
wanted  to  live  and  work  there,  but  because  I  was 
not  permitted  to  live  in  Moscow  with  my  wife.  I 
said  that  I  found  it  absurd  in  the  extreme  that  a 
man  could  be  denied  permission  to  live  with  his  wife. 

The  prosecutor  set  out  on  a  detailed  retort — 
that  many  people  were  registered  in  this  way  with 
them  and  lived  and  worked  here  until  their  record 
of  conviction  had  been  removed  and  then  they 
could  return  to  their  wives,**  but  then  he  sensed 
that  this  was  diverting  him  from  the  main  topic  and 
once  more  insistently  repeated  several  times: 

"Where  do  you  work?  Where  do  you  work?  We 
have  a  principle  in  this  country:  he  who  does  not 
work,  does  not  eat!" 

"Oh,  yes.  The  very  words  of  Paul  the  Apostle," 
I  said.  By  then  I  had  pretty  much  cheered  up,  for 
when  I  had  been  brought  to  Borovsk.  I  knew  that 
my  worst  fears  had  not  been  realized. 

My  remark  about  Paul  the  Apostle  annoyed  the 
prosecutor  greatly.  "Hold  on,  why  are  you  giving  us 

*  All  Soviet  citizens  must  be  registered  with  the  police 
in  the  area  in  which  they  live  and  work.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  move  to  major  centers  such  as  Moscow  and 
virtually  impossible  for  all  former  political  prisoners. 

**  When  the  sentence  and  exile  terms  have  been 
served  and  the  former  prisoner  has  no  further  conviction 
on  his  record,  the  record  of  his  conviction  may  be  removed 
from  his  passport — a  virtual  impossibility  for  former  po- 
litical prisoners. 


his  business  of  Paul  the  Apostle?  We  know  all  that 
letter  than  you  do.  Where  do  you  work?" 

"Here  you  are  all  excited,  pressing  so  hard,  not 
etting  me  get  a  word  in  edgewise,"  I  said,  "and 
ook  at  me.  I've  just  been  through  such  a  mess  of 
rouble,  and  look — I  simply  radiate  good  cheer." 

At  this  I  smiled  as  broadly  as  possible,  radiating 
his  good  cheer.  I  wanted  to  add  that,  furthermore, 
imongst  the  people  there  had  already  arisen  a  prov- 
■rb,  ""cheerful  as  Amalrik,"  but  that  proved  un- 
lecessary.  The  prosecutor  settled  down  somewhat 
md  the  conversation  went  on  more  calmly. 

The  major  joined  in:  I  had  been  registered  in 
heir  district  for  more  than  four  months,  and  they 
lad  not  bothered  me  all  that  time,  but  now  they 
vanted  to  find  out  how  I  was  and  where  I  was 
vorking. 

I  replied,  in  the  words  of  Yuri  Maltsev,  that  I 
vorked  at  my  desk.  I  told  them  that  I  was  a  writer 
tnd  that  was  my  work  and  I  did  not  see  any  need  to 
ake  up  any  other  and  that  I  belonged  to  a  writers' 
>rganization.  I  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
)utch  section  of  the  PEN  Club. 

"But  that  PEN  Club  is  in  Holland,"  the  prosecu- 
or  said,  "and  we  need  to  have  you  working  in  the 
erritory  of  the  Borovsk  district." 

I  replied  that  there  were  certain  circumstances 
till  to  be  considered.  My  wife  and  I  had  applied 
or  temporary  visas  to  go  abroad,  and  until  a  deci- 
pon  had  been  made  in  that  matter  it  made  no 
ense  to  take  a  job  anywhere;  in  fact,  in  our  coun- 
ry,  people  lose  their  jobs  for  applying  to  leave  the 
ountry.  And,  it  was  not  out  of  the  question,  either, 
fter  the  kind  of  treatment  I  had  received  in  the 
ast  twenty-four  hours,  that  we  might  request  a 
ermanent  exit  visa  from  the  U.S.S.R.  In  conclu- 
ion,  I  said  that  I  was  not  in  good  health,  and  be- 
ause  of  the  aftereffects  of  the  suppurative  meningo- 
ncephalitis  which  I  had  had  in  prison  I  tired  very 
asily.  In  prison  I  had  been  assigned  to  the  second 
ategory  of  disability,  and  I  could  not  do  any  kind 
f  hard  labor. 

The  prosecutor  and  the  major  made  their  objec- 
ons  to  me  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  rough- 
r  in  the  vein  that,  since  I  was  not  yet  abroad,  I 
light  find  myself  a  job  now,  one  that  was  not  too 
ifficult.  For  the  present,  they  said,  they  were  sim- 
ly  talking  to  me,  although  they  could  issue  a  for- 
lal  warning.  They  advised  me  to  go  to  Moscow 
nd  consult  with  my  wife  about  making  arrange- 
lents  for  a  job.  The  prosecutor  personally  invited 
e  to  come  to  see  him  for  a  chat  on  Friday,  Febru- 
ry  27,  as  he  also  wanted  to  help  me  find  a  job. 

I  would  drop  by  to  see  the  prosecutor  and  gladly 
ive  a  talk  with  him,  I  said,  but,  regarding  the 
»rmal  warning,  so  far  as  I  had  heard,  the  U.S.S.R. 
as  a  signatory  to  the  international  convention  for 

e  abolition  of  forced  labor. 

"It  was  not  for  your  sake  we  signed  it,"  the 
osecutor  said. 


Enforced  respect 


THE  prosecutor  departed,  and  the  ma- 
jor then  began  trying  to  palm  off  some 
form  on  me  to  make  a  written  explanation 
about  where  I  lived  and  why  I  had  no  job. 
I  had  no  intention  of  writing  anything  of  the  sort. 
At  first  I  spoke  calmly  about  how  the  prosecutor  or- 
dered me  to  consult  with  my  wife  first  and  how  I 
was  the  kind  of  husband  whose  wife  decided  every- 
thing for  him,  and,  by  the  way,  there  are  many 
husbands  of  this  sort  in  Russia.  But,  later,  after  los- 
ing my  temper  somewhat,  I  stated  that  I  would 
sign  nothing  willingly,  and  if  they  held  me  as  they 
were  threatening  to  do  I  would  not  talk  to  them  at 
all. 

At  that  the  major  put  away  the  form  and  started 
filling  out  a  formal  warning  about  finding  a  job  in 
the  course  of  the  coming  month.  It  was  expressed  in 
rather  vague  language,  speaking  of  responsibilitv 
but  citing  not  a  single  article  of  the  criminal  code 
nor  any  decrees  of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  Here  again 
they  had  deceived  me  wrhen  they  said  at  the  outset 
that  they  wanted  to  speak  with  me  without  formal 
warning. 

Two  women  were  brought  in,  the  witnesses,  a 
middle-aged  teacher  and  a  young  woman.  The 
teacher  kept  exclaiming  and  sighing:  How  is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  don't  have  a  job!  We  bring  our  chil- 
dren up  to  respect  work  here!  There  was  something 
touchingly  provincial  about  her.  These  days  one 
meets  people  of  this  type  only  in  small  towns. 

I  inquired  whether  they  would  give  me  a  job  in 
her  school. 

"We  have  only  a  few"  staff  positions,  a  few 
teachers  and  the  supervisor  of  grounds  and  build- 
ings." 

"That's  it,  supervisor,"  I  said.  "I'd  make  an 
excellent  supervisor  of  grounds  and  buildings." 

In  a  reproachful  tone,  the  major  said,  "You 
should  not  make  fun  of  people  that  way,  Andrei 
Alekseevich." 

hile  this  was  going  on  the  smiling  duty  officer 
had.  on  the  major's  instruction,  already  drawn  up  a 
report  stating  that  I  refused  to  give  them  a  written 
explanation.  The  witnesses  both  signed  it.  asking 
anxiously,  "We  won't  be  put  in  jail,  will  we?" 

I  wanted  to  say  that  they  would  be  locked  up 
now  if  I  did  not  find  a  job,  but  I  recalled  that  one 
should  not  make  fun  of  people. 

We  all  were  polite  with  one  another.  Neither  the 
major  nor  the  lieutenant  had  the  slightest  enmity 
toward  me:  they  did  what  they  had  been  ordered 
to  do,  but  without  any  enthusiasm.  Onlv  the  prose- 
cutor seemed  angry,  mostly  because  I  had  obliged 
him  to  work  on  a  Saturday  night. 


Wishing  to  do  something  nice  for  the  major,  I 
said  that  I  told  my  wife  about  him  and  the  apt; 
remark  he  had  made  about  the  police. 

He  looked  a  bit  uneasy,  and  the  fellow  in  civilian' 
clothes  cocked  an  ear.  Several  months  before,  while 
I  was  petitioning  for  registration.  I  had  been  sent 
to  Moscow  and  to  Kaluga  for  permission.  At  the 
time  I  had  said  to  this  major.  "But  this  matter 
could  have  been  settled  on  the  spot:  vou're  just 
making  extra  work  for  yourself." 

"It  does  not  matter:  there  are  a  lot  of  us  to  make 
up  for  it,"  said  he,  in  the  words  of  Zoya  Kosmo- 
demyanskaya.* 

The  fellow  in  civilian  dress  also  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  me. 

"lou  said  you  were  a  writer,  didn't  you?  What 
do  you  write?" 

"Plays." 

"W  ill  the  Soviet  Union  Survive  Until  1984?  Was 
it  you  who  wrote  that?" 

"Yes,  I.  lou  mean  you've  heard  of  it?" 

"I  heard  from  Ginzburg  when  I  was  in  Tarusa 
on  business." 

Originally  I  had  wanted  to  register  at  Tarusa 
and  even  had  considered  buying  a  house  there,  but 
was  prevented  from  doing  so  because  a  KGB  office 
had  been  opened  there. 

I  remarked  to  this  fellow  that  in  Moscow  it  had; 
not  been  the  police  but  operatives  of  the  KGB  who 
picked  me  up.  He  hastilv  said.  "I  have  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  the  KGB."' 

They  escorted  me  downstairs  and  returned  my 
belongings.  I  hurried  to  a  bus  stop.  It  was  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Within  an  hour  I  was  in  a 
railway  station  and  around  10:00  P.M.  was  already 
coming  into  Moscow. 


Watchei 


From  the  station  I  tried  to  telephone 
Gyusel.  but  she  was  not  home.  Most  likely, 
I  thought,  she  was  with  the  Rubins,  with 
whom  she  had  been  waiting  for  me  in  the 
fifth  precinct.  So  I  decided  to  go  to  their  place.  Od 
the  way  I  planned  to  get  off  at  Smolensk  Square  tc 
buy  a  bottle  of  champagne  in  honor  of  my  release. 

The  subway  car  was  almost  emptv.  Across  from 
me  sat  a  young  man  wearing  a  red  scarf:  on  my  left 
a  little  further  down  there  was  another  one. 

How  depressing  it  is,  after  all.  I  reflected,  the 
way  the  system  molds  people.  Here  are  two  of  the 
first  Soviet  people  I've  come  across,  and  they  have 

*  A  high-school  senior  and  Komsomol  member  who  vol 
unteered  in  1941  to  go  behind  the  Nazi  lines.  She  was 
captured  after  completing  her  mission,  tortured,  and  pub 
licly  executed.  Her  last  words  are  reputed  to  have  been: 
"There  are  many  of  us." 


the  faces  of  genuine  stool  pigeons.  With  that  thought 
1  ruse  and  went  to  the  doors.  The  train  was  pulling 
into  Smolensk  Square.  With  a  careless  look,  one 
of  the  young  men  got  up,  then,  after  him,  the  other. 

It  turned  out  that  the  store  had  already  closed. 
Right  around  the  corner  stood  one  of  my  travel- 
ing companions  from  the  subway.  Without  a  back- 
ward look  I  went  down  into  the  subway,  and,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  the  train  was  just  pulling  in. 
The  passengers  crowded  around  the  doors.  I  paused 
on  the  platform,  the  doors  closed,  and  the  train 
pulled  out  of  the  station.  I  stayed  behind,  and  so  did 
the  two  young  fellows  in  red  scarves. 

One  of  them  approached  me  and  said,  with  ha- 
tred in  his  eyes,  "How  long,  scum,  are  you  going 
to  play  hide-and-seek  with  us?" 

I  had  heard  of  instances  like  this  before  and  was 
very  nervous,  as  he  continued,  "They  let  you  go 
again,  you  bastard!  They're  going  too  easy  on  you! 
What's  the  matter,  don't  you  understand?  The  party 


congress  is  just  around  the  corner  and  we're  not 
going  to  take  any  risks  with  our  fine  congress  be- 
cause of  shit  like  you!  Fuck  off  home  and  stay 
there!  We  won't  lay  a  finger  on  you  at  home!" 

I  looked  around — was  there  a  policeman  nearby, 
by  any  chance?  Although  recourse  to  the  police 
at  such  moments  does  not  help,  nevertheless  it  is  at 
least  something  to  grasp  at.  I  recalled  the  story 
of  Peter  Grigorevich  Grigorenko,*  who,  in  the 
summer  of  1968,  was  being  shadowed  by  this  kind 
of  young  man — true,  only  one — and  Peter  Gri- 
gorevich went  to  a  policeman  and  said,  "Some 
suspicious  individual  is  following  me,  and  I  don't 
know  what  he's  up  to."  The  policeman  resolutely 
made  for  the  spy  and  barked,  "Who  are  you?  Why 
are  you  bothering  this  citizen?" 

*  A  mathematician  and  cybernetics  expert  and  former 
general,  a  major  leader  among  political  dissidents,  Gri- 
gorenko has  been  forcibly  imprisoned  in  various  psychi- 
atric clinics  since  1969. 


"I  am  not  bothering  him,"  the  spy  said.  "I'm  a 
locksmith." 

What  policeman  would  stand  on  ceremony  with 
a  locksmith  when  Peter  Grigorevich  Grigorenko  still 
had  about  him  the  bearing  of  a  general?  So  the 
policeman  unceremoniously  began  to  rub  down  the 
pockets  of  this  "locksmith,"  and  from  his  breast 
pocket  pulled  a  red  KGB  identification  book.  After 
a  mere  glance  at  it,  he  changed  countenance  and 
now  barked  at  Grigorenko,  "What  do  you  want? 
No  one  is  chasing  you!  Get  on  your  way!" 

On  this  occasion  there  was  no  policeman  near  at 
hand.  The  station  was  pretty  well  deserted. 

"If  one  can  speak  quite  frankly,"  I  said  amiably, 
"you  have  nothing  to  worry  about.  I  am  not  plan- 
ning to  interfere  with  the  party  congress.  I  am  not 
going  home  now;  anyway,  after  those  threats,  I'd 
be  afraid  to  stay  home  alone.  So  I  am  going  to 
some  friends'  place." 

"Go  on  to  your  friends,  make  it  easy  on  your- 
self," the  police  spy  said,  along  with  several  ob- 
scenities. "We  won't  touch  you  here,  but  on  the 
street  it  will  be  just  you  and  me.  Then  watch  out!" 

"The  trouble  is,  as  I  see  it,  you're  not  the  only 
one  here,"  I  said.  "Yeah,  there  are  many  of  our 
kind  here,"  he  said,  again  in  the  words  of  Zoya 
Kosmodemyanskaya,  and  walked  off. 

I  was  not  sure  what  the  next  best  move  would 
be.  These  might  not  be  empty  threats.  Well  known 
are  the  instances  when  KGB  agents  have  beaten  up 
people  on  the  streets.  For  example,  they  fractured 
the  head  of  Nikolai  Zhuk,  my  friend  from  Magadan, 
and  then  for  good  measure  put  him  into  a  psy- 
chiatric hospital  for  several  months. 

My  house  was  right  nearby  on  Vakhtangov  Street, 
next  to  Smolensk  Square,  but  I  did  not  go  home. 
Riding  as  far  as  Revolution  Square,  I  left  the  sub- 
way, crossed  Marx  Prospect,  and  turned  down  Ku- 
znetsky  Most  toward  Telegraph  Lane,  where  the 
Rubins  lived,  and  where  I  now  hoped  to  find  Gyusel. 

As  I  walked  along  the  now  deserted  Kuznetsky 
Street,  I  heard  behind  me  the  footsteps  of  the  po- 
lice spies,  but  I  did  not  turn  around.  Back  at  Smo- 
lensk Square  I  had  conceived  a  new  plan.  At  the 
end  of  Kuznetsky,  where  it  comes  out  on  Lubyan- 
ka  Square,  I  stopped  by  a  glass  door  with  a  cream- 
colored  drawn  curtain,  and,  although  it  was  dark 
inside,  I  pushed  the  door  open  and  went  in. 

The  inner  door  proved  to  be  closed.  Through 
another  entry  into  a  small  lobby  there  was  a  table 
and  a  box  with  a  slot  for  papers.  Just  then,  in  the 
inner  door  with  the  same  cream-colored  curtains, 
a  small  window  opened  and  through  it  poked  the 
face  of  a  master  sergeant  in  a  uniform  with  blue 
tabs.*  This  was  a  KGB  reception  office.** 

*  Light  blue  has  been  traditionally  the  color  of  the 
secret  police  since  before  the  revolution. 

**  This  passage  is  not  purposely  unclear.  KGB  recep- 
tion offices  are  almost  impossible  to  find.  Amalrik  was 
extremely  lucky  in  finding  this  one. 


"What  can  I  do  for  you?"  he  asked  politely. 

"My  name  is  Amalrik.  I  would  like  to  speak 
with  one  of  your  senior  colleagues." 

He  summoned  the  lieutenant  on  duty,  who  was 
quite  young  and  apparently  just  out  of  officers' 
school.  The  lieutenant  requested  my  passport,  looked 
at  it  with  surprise,  and  asked  me  to  tell  him  what 
was  the  matter. 

It  was  fairly  useless  to  explain  anything  to  him, 
but  all  the  same  I  told  him  that  the  KGB  agents 
who  had  been  instructed  to  follow  me  were  threat- 
ening to  beat  me  up  and  all  but  kill  me.  The  lieu- 
tenant left  to  call  someone  on  the  telephone.  When 
he  returned  he  said,  "There  are  two  possibilities: 
either  you  write  out  a  statement  now,  or  come  back 
on  Monday.  The  others  will  be  here  and  can  help 
you. 

"What  good  will  that  do,  if  they  are  going  to 
smash  in  my  head  today?" 

The  lieutenant  shrugged.  "What,  says  he,  can 
one  do?"  Just  the  same  I  asked  for  some  paper 
and  wrote  out  a  statement  to  the  KGB  telling  how 
their  people  had  abducted  me  and  taken  me  off  to 
Kaluga,  and,  on  top  of  that,  were  now  threatening 
me.  As  I  was  writing,  a  man  in  plain  clothes  en- 
tered from  the  street.  He  had  a  broad  flabby  face. 

Taking  no  notice  of  me,  he  said  to  the  lieutenant, 
"How's  it  going,  Vasja?  Everything  all  right  with 
you  here?"  He  went  inside,  and  the  lieutenant  re- 
appeared at  the  window.  "That's  our  chief  making 
his  rounds  of  the  posts.  Do  you  want  to  have  a  word 
with  him?" 

I  had  already  finished  my  statement  and  pushed 
it  into  the  slot. 

"Why  not?  I'll  speak  to  him,"  I  replied. 

In  the  corridor  leading  away  from  the  rather 
spacious  entrance  hall,  the  security  chief  met  me 
with  a  joyful  smile  stretched  across  his  face  from 
ear  to  ear.  We  entered  a  large  office  with  a  confer- 
ence table.  I  briefly  related  to  him  the  circum- 
stances of  my  detention  and  the  day's  threats. 
"Your  coworkers  are  feeling  jittery  just  before 
the  party  congress  and  acting  a  bit  strangely  with 
me." 

"There  is  something  odd  about  what  you  are  say- 
ing," he  said,  smiling  even  more  broadly.  "The 
things  you're  talking  about  can  get  a  person  put  in 
prison.  Very  likely  they  were  not  our  people,  but 
simply  a  bunch  of  hooligans  of  some  sort." 

"Why  would  hooligans  be  concerned  about  the 
Twenty-fifth  Party  Congress?"  I  retorted.  "And, 
anyway,  they  knew  exactly  who  I  was.  Look,  I'm  not 
demanding  that  you  admit  right  here  that  they're 
your  people,  I'm  not  new  to  this  game.  If  the  au- 
thorities have  instructed  them  to  intimidate  me, 
then  my  complaints  are  pointless.  But  if  they  are 
doing  this  on  their  own  hook,  that's  a  different  mat- 
ter. If  they  were  ordered  only  to  follow  me  and  they 
are  threatening  to  beat  the  hell  out  of  me,  then 
that's  already  disobeying  an  order,  and  it  is  im- 


perative  to  punish  any  violation  of  orders  severe- 
ly. In  old  Mother  Russia  we  can't  get  on  without 
strictness.  This  is  not  some  kind  of  America  we've 
a;ot  here." 

Once  again  the  chief  smiled  broadly  and  nodded. 
He  liked  the  bit  about  strictness.  I  was  reminded  of 
an  incident  in  the  life  of  Voronel:*  his  police  tails 
threatened  him  that  if  he  were  "to  run"  they  would 
'rip  his  legs  off,"  and  the  most  they  would  get 
for  it  would  be  a  reprimand.  "Is  it  possible  to  com- 
pare this?  Here  a  person  without  legs  and  there 
only  a  reprimand?"  Again  the  smile  from  ear  to 
ear.  He  could  make  the  comparison:  a  reprimand, 
or  no  legs.  So? 

"All  right,  all  right.  We'll  report  this  immediate- 
ly to  our  superiors." 

I  asked  them  to  give  me  their  telephone  number 
so  that  I  could  find  out  about  my  statement.  The 
security  chief,  the  duty  officer,  and  the  master  ser- 
geant all  hemmed  and  hawed.  "You  can  find  that 
in  any  reference  book."** 

"All  right,  then  give  it  to  me  from  the  reference 
book.  I  am  not  asking  for  Andropov's  telephone 
lumber."!  (As  it  happened,  my  wife  had  already 
:alled  Andropov  that  day,  trying  to  find  me. )  They 
{whispered  a  good  while  and  gave  me  the  number. 
I  At  a  quarter  to  twelve  I  walked  out  onto  the 
street.  Kuznetsky  Most  was  completely  empty.  I 
vondered:  could  my  tails  have  figured  that  once  I 
lad  gone  into  the  KGB  I  would  not  come  out  again? 


Only  after  I  came  out  on  Kirov  Street 
did  I  notice  one  going  along  one  side  of 
the  street  and  a  second  along  the  other 
side.  I  was  afraid  to  go  to  Telegraph  Lane 
>y  a  dark  side  street,  so  I  walked  up  to  Kirov  Gate, 
urned  down  Chistye  Prudy,  and  from  there  walked 

0  Telegraph  Lane. ft  Near  Menshikov  Tower  I 
aught  up  to  a  middle-aged  Jewish  couple,  the  only 
leople  out  on  the  street,  and  for  a  while  I  walked 
ust  ahead  of  them  so  they  might  be  witnesses.  I 
jhen  rushed  ahead  and  into  the  entrance  of  the 
\ubins'  six-story  building.  The  elevator  was  not 
forking.  I  climbed  to  the  fifth  floor  on  foot.  No  one 
pd  followed  me  inside,  it  seemed. 

My  heart  was  beating  fast.  I  pressed  the  door- 
pell.  No  one  came  to  the  door.  I  pressed  a  few  more 

*  A  nuclear  physicist  and  leader  of  dissident  Jewish 
cientists.  He  emigrated  to  Israel  on  December  28,  1975. 
j  **  Although  Moscow  has  a  population  about  the  same  size 
|s  New  York's,  it  produces  a  telephone  book  only  sporad- 
:ally  and  then  seldom  in  printings  of  more  than  150,000. 
Vhen  it  appears  it  has  the  glamour  of  a  best  seller,  and 

hen  it  is  sold  out  the  value  of  a  rare  book.  

1  t  The  minister  of  the  KGB. 

tt  Amalrik  is  describing  a  small  area  almost  at  the  very 
lenter  of  Moscow  and  near  the  main  post  office. 


times.  From  below  I  could  hear  careful  footsteps: 
someone  was  coming  up,  then  stopped  halfway.  1 
rang  once  more  and  slowly  started  down.  I  met  a 
man  in  work  gloves  coming  up.  I  could  not  make 
out  his  face,  for,  on  seeing  me,  he  turned  back 
downstairs.  When  I  passed  the  elevator  in  the  main 
entrance,  he  was  there  intently  tinkering  away.  It 
seemed  to  me  just  a  trifle  on  the  late  side  to  be  fix- 
ing an  elevator  at  midnight  on  Saturday. 

Outside  there  was  not  a  soul  walking  by.  Ten 
or  so  yards  away  stood  a  car  with  a  driver  inside. 
I  decided  to  go  into  the  courtyard  to  see  whether 
there  was  a  light  on  in  the  windows  upstairs.  Pos- 
sibly the  Rubins  were  home  and  merely  afraid  to 
open  the  door  so  late.  Scarcely  had  I  turned  into  the 
entranceway  when  I  saw  that  in  the  courtyard  by 
the  exit  there  stood  three  persons  also  looking  up 
at  the  windows.  It  was  too  late  to  turn  back,  so  I 
walked  straight  for  them.  As  I  approached,  I  heard 
one  of  them  saying  in  a  loud  whisper,  "Keep  calm!" 

Stopping  a  few  paces  away  from  them,  but  far 
enough  in  so  that  the  fifth-floor  windows  were  vis- 
ible, I  glanced  up  and  saw  that  it  was  dark  in  the 
Rubins'  apartment. 

Not  far  away  lived  some  other  friends  of  mine, 
and  I  resolved  to  spend  the  night  with  them.  Walk- 
ing down  Telegraph  I  heard  the  car's  motor  start 
up.  When  I  entered  the  completely  deserted  and 
dark  Zhukovsky  Street,  an  eerie  uneasiness  came 
over  me.  There  was  a  slight  frost,  and  the  sidewalks 
and  streets  were  covered  with  ice.  My  heels  struck 
the  ice  sharply,  and  just  as  sharply,  I  could  hear 
the  footsteps  behind  me.  The  street  seemed  endless- 
ly long  to  me.  The  footsteps  came  ever  closer,  and 
I  even  heard  someone  panting  just  behind  me.  Ei- 
ther they  wanted  to  frighten  me,  or  they  really 
planned  to  beat  me  up,  or  maybe  they  simply  were 
afraid  to  lose  sight  of  me;  whatever  the  case,  they 
were  catching  up. 

I  turned  into  the  courtyard,  and  hurried  up  to 
the  second  floor.  My  friends  certainly  never  expect- 
ed to  see  me.  Exactly  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed 
since  I  had  left  the  apartment  of  our  friend  the  dip- 
lomat on  Donskoy  Street. 

In  the  morning  I  went  to  the  Rubins'  place.  It 
turned  out  Gyusel  was  not  with  them.  She  had  re- 
turned home  late  the  night  before.  The  Rubins  told 
about  sitting  for  a  long  while  in  the  fifth  precinct 
until  Kiselev  said  to  Gyusel,  "What  are  you  stay- 
ing around  here  for?  Your  husband  has  been  taken 
to  the  place  of  his  resident  registration."  They  had 
not  seen  me  taken  away.  The  next  day  they  had 
gone  to  Vorsino,  the  place  of  my  resident  registra- 
tion. My  landlord  told  them  I  had  not  turned  up 
there.  They  then  called  Borovsk,  and  the  policeman 
on  duty  told  them  I  was  not  there.  (Actually,  I 
was  brought  in  only  two  hours  later.)  They  asked 
him  to  inquire  in  the  district  office  of  the  KGB — 
"The  place  is  locked  up,"  he  told  them,  just  as  in 
the  Fantastic  Adventures  of  the  Soldier  Ivan  Chon- 


kin*  Upon  returning  to  Moscow,  they  started  call- 
ing the  duty  officer  of  the  city  police,  who  knew 
nothing.  The  telephoning  was  done  by  an  energetic 
friend  of  Gyusel's.  When  the  duty  officer  hung  up, 
she  would  call  back  again.  Finally  they  phoned  An- 
dropov; by  then  I  was  already  en  route  from  Bo- 
rovsk  to  Moscow.  Andropov's  secretary  was  pleas- 
ant enough  and  said:  "I  sympathize  with  you  but 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter.  Put  pres- 
sure on  the  police."  He  acted  as  if  he  could  not 
place  my  name. 

The  telephone  at  the  Rubins'  was  disconnected. 
I  called  Gyusel  from  a  telephone  booth  and  found 
she  had  left  already.  As  we  were  getting  a  cab,  not 
far  off  there  lounged  a  fellow  whom  the  Rubins  had 


*  A  Soviet  Good  Soldier  Schweik,  a  brilliantly  humor- 
ous satire  of  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  and  military  written 
by  Vladimir  Voinovich,  unpublished  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Voi- 
novich  is  a  writer,  playwright,  and  movie  scenarist  who 
was  expelled  from  the  writers'  union  in  February  1974. 


noticed  the  night  before  and  christened  "pitcher 
snout."  Hardly  had  we  gotten  into  the  cab  when 
the  driver,  a  young  fellow  but  with  a  look  of  one 
who  had  been  around,  said  with  surprise,  "We  are 
being  followed." 

Behind  us  rode  a  car  with  the  license  "OBI"; 
neither  from  Moscow  nor  Kaluga,  it  was  the  very 
one  in  which  I  had  been  taken  to  Kaluga.  For  the 
duration  of  the  party  congress  KGB  "workers"  ap- 
parently had  been  brought  in  from  various  districts 
to  deal  with  the  crisis  situation.  KGB  operatives  of 
all  varieties,  accustomed  to  comfortable  office  jobs, 
were  assigned  to  surveillance  work  on  the  streets, 
just  as  scholars  are  sent  out  to  harvest  potatoes. 
Later  on,  in  the  Arbat,  an  older  man  of  most  im- 
perious bearing  walked  and  then  ran  in  pursuit  of 
us  like  a  youngster. 

I  did  not  bother  to  memorize  the  license  num- 
bers of  the  cars  which  followed  us.  They  could  be 


hanged  at  will,  and  on  the  following  day  the  li- 
en.-e  plate  might  he  taken  off  altogether.  A  friend 
old  me  that  once  he  had  been  tailed  by  a  car  with 
lifferent  license  numbers  front  and  back.  While  set- 
ling  up  with  the  taxi  driver,  I  remarked,  "On  top 
If  this  ruble,  you  are  going  to  get  some  entertain- 
ment. Now  they  will  interrogate  you  about  what  was 
aid  here." 


Interference  on  the  line 


Inasmuch  as  I  could  not  be  found  anywhere 
on  the  preceding  day,  a  rumor  went  around 
that  I  had  disappeared  without  a  trace.  I  rang 
up  correspondents  from  the  Associated  Press 
nd  Reuters  and  asked  them  to  come  around  and 
S>ld  them  everything  that  had  happened  to  me. 

Vitaly  Rubin  was  not  shadowed  when  he  left 
try  place,  and  when  Gyusel  arrived  she  said  that  no 
ne  had  followed  her  either.  But  now  she  had  only 
)  go  out  to  the  store  for  a  tail  to  materialize  on 
pe  spot.  Two  automobiles  were  staked  out  near  the 
ouse,  one  on  the  street  and  the  other  in  the  court- 
ird,  with  four  or  five  men  in  each.  Gyusel  witnessed 
curious  scene:  into  our  street  drove  a  large  auto- 
lobile  with  foreign  plates;  it  stopped  right  next  to 
le  car  full  of  agents  and  switched  on  its  high  beams, 
heir  pale  faces  were  illuminated  and  they  fussed 
)out  feverishly.  The  foreign  car  instantly  backed 
j,  turned  and  drove  off.  Most  likely  somebody  had 
mply  driven  in  to  turn  around,  but  the  effect  was 
lite  funny. 

The  car  stayed  on  duty  all  night.  We  consoled 
irselves  with  the  thought  that  although  it  was  not 
;ry  pleasant  for  us  in  the  house  under  siege,  for 
em  it  must  have  been  still  worse  in  the  stuffy, 
noke-filled  car.  Gyusel  did  see  in  the  store,  though, 
at  one  of  them,  while  dogging  her  heels,  managed 
i  buy  a  bottle  of  vodka.  In  the  hope  that  we  might 
;  left  in  peace,  we  decided  to  leave  Moscow  the 
llowing  day,  on  the  eve  of  the  party  congress. 
Late  at  night  Andrei  Dimitrievich  Sakharov""'rang 
>  on  the  telephone  and  asked  whether  I  might 
•me  to  see  him  the  next  day.  I  promised  that  I 
5uld,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  somewhat 
raid  that  a  trap  might  be  set  for  me  on  the  way 
his  place.  T  had  not  excluded  the  possibility  that 
this  surveillance  had  been  set  up  in  relation  to 
ir  possible  combined  actions  before  the  party  con- 
ess.  I  now  think,  rather,  that  they  were  afraid  of 
y  steps  I  might  take  in  connection  with  our  in- 
ition  to  leave  for  the  U.S.A.  or  Holland. 
The    ext  day  Sakharov  called  back  to  suggest 
at  perhaps  it  was  not  worth  it  "to  tempt  fate." 
ver  the  telephone  he  read  an  appeal  for  amnesty 

*  A  noted  Soviet  nuclear  physicist  and  major  activist 
■Ir  human  rights.  He  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
llUce  in  1975. 


for  political  prisoners  that  he  was  proposing  to 
make  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  party  con- 
gress. In  the  middle  of  it,  we  were  cut  off.  I  called 
back — busy.  After  a  few  minutes  he  managed  to 
get  through,  and  though  his  voice  was  barely 
audible  we  finished  the  conversation  satisfactorily. 

Later  in  the  day  I  called  the  KGB  reception  of- 
fice; nobody  answered.  Then  I  rang  up  the  head  of 
the  office,  and  once  more  repeated  that  their  oper- 
atives were  threatening  me.  He  immediately  asked, 
"Who  gave  you  my  telephone  number?" 

All  that  day,  February  23,  if  we  went  anywhere 
by  taxi,  right  behind  us  came  a  car;  if  we  went  on 
foot,  the  cars  stopped  some  distance  away.  No  one 
came  up  to  us  or  said  anything.  The  Arbat  looked 
like  a  street  in  an  occupied  city:  at  every  step  were 
police  and  military  patrols  and  types  in  street 
clothes,  quite  unambiguous  as  to  line  of  work.  The 
area  was  full  of  official  vehicles.  Gyuse!  went  into  a 
sporting-goods  store  to  buy  a  knapsack.  Instead  of 
the  usual  saleswoman  behind  the  counter  there  were 
strange  men  and  another  stranger  at  the  cash  reg- 
ister. 

In  the  evening,  laden  with  books  and  food — one 
even  has  to  take  along  milk  when  going  to  the  coun- 
try— we  set  off  for  the  Kiev  station.  On  the  train 
at  the  end  of  the  car  appeared  the  same  cast  of 
characters,  but  I  did  not  look  in  their  direction.  At 
Vorsino  none  of  them,  however,  got  off  the  train. 

To  reach  our  village  one  must  walk  about  one- 
and-a-half  kilometers  partly  by  way  of  a  dark  glade. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  many  people  got  off  the  train 
and  we  walked  in  large  groups.  Several  men,  who 
stopped  ahead  of  us,  as  if  waiting  for  someone,  put 
us  on  our  guard,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  us.  In  Vorsino  we  had  no  sense  of 
surveillance  or  being  spied  on,  and  I  sat  at  home 
and  calmly  wrote  these  notes.  Of  course,  I  did  not 
go  to  see  the  prosecutor,  but  sent  him  a  telegram 
that  if  he  had  pressing  business  with  me,  he  could 
drive  up  to  see  me  himself. 

Thus  we  walked  those  one-and-a-half  kilometers 
without  incident,  and  around  11:00  P.M.  we  were 
tapping  on  the  dark  windows  of  the  house  in  which 
I  have  a  room.  The  next  day,  February  24,  in  Mos- 
cow, began  the  Twenty-fifth  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


HAT  FRIGHTENED  ME  most  about  the 
episode  was  the  nervousness  of  the 
authorities.  At  each  new  point  in  the 
affair  it  was  as  if  they  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  me.  The  divisional  inspector  of  the 
police  had  dropped  by  Vakhtangov  Street  on  Febru- 
ary 18,  excitedly  asking  where  I  might  be.  On  the 
nineteenth  they  sent  me  an  invitation  from  Borovsk 
for  February  26.  Still  earlier,  by  listening  in  on  tele- 
phone conversations,  they  found  out  that  on  the  eve- 


ning  of  the  twentieth  I  was  to  be  out  for  dinner, 
and  they  grabbed  me  as  I  was  leaving.  For  some 
reason  they  took  me  to  the  fifth  precinct  and  spent 
a  long  time  finding  out  what  to  do  with  me  next. 
For  some  other  reason  they  drove  me  to  Kaluga 
and  there  again  for  a  long  time  "coordinated," 
among  themselves.  On  the  twenty-first  they  took  me 
to  Borovsk  without  returning  my  belongings  as  if 
they  had  intended  to  jail  me  there  for  ten  to  fifteen 
days — and  unexpectedly  released  me  after  having 
given  me  only  an  absurd  warning  and  an  equally 
absurd  invitation  to  see  the  prosecutor  on  the  day 
of  the  opening  of  the  congress.  They  advised  me 
to  travel  to  Moscow  to  consult  with  my  wife,  and 
then  and  there  set  up  police  surveillance  accom- 
panied by  threats  to  stay  at  home  at  Vakhtangov 
Street  whence  earlier  they  had  driven  me  out  by 
all  these  same  measures.  And,  finally,  two  cars  and 
eight  to  ten  men  attached  to  me — no  one  I  knew 
in  Moscow  was  subjected  to  anything  comparable 
during  those  days. 

For  what  purpose  was  it  all?  If  they  saw  me  as 
some  kind  of  obstacle  to  the  congress,  would  it  not 
have  been  more  simple  to  propose  earlier  that  I 
leave  Moscow7?  (V.  Voinovich,  after  reading  this 
manuscript,  suggested  rewriting  this  sentence  as  fol- 
lows: "If  they  saw  me  as  some  kind  of  obstacle  to 
the  congress,  would  it  not  have  been  more  simple 
to  cancel  the  congress?")  Gyusel  and  I  ourselves 
had  wanted  to  leave  the  day  before  the  congress 
and  had  discussed  it  at  home. 

Generally  speaking  there  is  in  the  actions  of  the 
KGB  at  first  glance  something  odd.  Their  entire 
treatment  of  me  from  the  time  of  my  return  from 
exile  leaves  the  impression  that  they  had  been  in- 
tentionally provoking  me  to  actions  regarded  by 
them  as  hostile  instead  of  giving  me  a  chance  to 
live  quietly  and  not  bother  them.  But  even  in  their 
desire  to  remove  me  from  Moscow,  they  acted 
strangely — they  destroyed  our  country  house  in  the 
Ryazan  region  so  that  only  parts  of  the  walls  re- 
main, as  if  a  bomb  had  hit  it. 

Back  in  1970  Boris  Shragin*  remarked  that  to 
the  extent  that  the  Soviet  civil-rights  movement 
began  to  emerge  from  the  underground  and  open- 
ly declare  itself,  so  into  the  underground  began  to 

*  A  professor  of  education.  He  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  March  1974. 


retreat  the  KGB,  and  its  methods  started  to  assume  I 
an  ever  more  criminal  character,  even  from  the 
point  of  view  of  that  state  whose  security  it  was 
called  on  to  protect.  By  its  actions,  the  KGB  re- 
sembles not  only  an  Arab  terrorist  group  such  as 
Black  September,  not  only  the  Sicilian  Mafia,  but 
quite  definitely  some  teen-age  gang:  not  only  do, 
they  incarcerate  healthy  people  in  psychiatric  clin- 
ics, not  only  do  they  kidnap  them  off  the  streets, 
severely  beat  them  or  threaten  with  such  beatings, 
and  poison  them  with  drugs,  but  they  also  destroy 
and  burn  down  country  cottages,  steal  money,  slash 
the  tires  of  automobiles,  spread  slander  by  word  of 
mouth  and  in  print,  send  out  anonymous  letters  in 
obscene  language  and  use  obscene  language  in  like 
manner  on  the  telephone. 

For  many  years  now  I  have  been  observing  these 
people  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
dominant  characteristic  is  a  kind  of  childishness,  or, 
more  accurately,  juvenility;  they  have  the  cruelty 
of  teen-age  juveniles  which  comes  from  immaturity, 
the  juvenile  inability  to  understand  anyone  else's 
feelings,  the  juvenile  inclination  to  deny  everything 
that  is  "not  mine,"  the  juvenile  dominance  of  emo- 
tions over  reason,  the  juvenile  deceitfulness  and 
cunning,  and,  most  important,  the  juvenile  vulner- 
ability and  touchiness.  It  is  impossible  to  wound  I 
anyone  so  mortally  by  a  word  as  a  KGB  agent:  no  ! 
one  reacts  so  morbidly  to  any  jibe  as  they  do.  That 
readiness  to  take  offense,  incidentally,  that  peculiar 
presumption  of  injury,  is  characteristic  of  police- 1 
men  in  countries  where  the  police  play  an  exclu-| 
sive  role.  Amongst  our  own  KGB  personnel  it  is] 
really  excessively  developed. 

Anything  to  do  with  me  they  simply  cannot  take 
calmly.  Apparently  I  wounded  them  deeply,  some- 
how or  other,  the  minute  they  laid  eyes  on  me.  Backl 
in  Magadan  their  worthy  colleague  Andrei  \  asilie-j 
vich  Pustakov  said  to  me,  "You  hit  us  below  the 
belt." 

Yet  pernaps  there  is  in  their  actions  both  cal- 
culation and  cunning,  also  rather  childish  at  that. 
By  exaggerating  every  incident  of  dissidence  and 
even  provoking  people,  the  KGB  wants  to  show  the 
party  chiefs  its  importance  and  its  indispensability 
to  them.  The  KGB  of  course  is  indispensable  to  this 
system,  but  at  times  it  inflicts  more  harm  on  it  than 
good.  E 
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The  world's  finest  portable  typewriter 
ind  the  ribbon  that's  stealing  the  show. 


The  Smith-Corona  Cartridge  Ribbon  Typewriter. 


The  introduction  of  our  Smith-Corona® 
:artridge  ribbons  has  caused  quite  a  stir. 
Understandably. 

Snap!  Now  a  worn  ribbon  can  be  replaced 
)y  a  fresh  ribbon  in  just  3  seconds. 

And  with  the  development  of  a  variety 
pf  color  cartridges,  film  cartridges  (for  the 


look  of  executive  typewriting),  and  correction 
cartridges  that  correct  errors  in  a  snap,  our 
cartridge  ribbons  have  ushered  in  a  far  more 
flexible  system  of  typing. 

But  while  everyone  is  making  a  fuss  over 
our  cartridge,  you  should  know  that  we  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  fussing  over  our  cartridge 
typewriter. 

In  fact,  purchase  this  number-or  ing 
electric  portable  and  you'll  receiveaty 
engineered  to  the  same  standards  t  )ed 
Smith-Corona  steal  the  show. . .  before 
cartridges  came  along. 


SBB  SMITH-CORONA 

^^^K  ^^»®    SCM  CORPORATION 


Michael  Holrovd 


AMERICAN  NOTES 

An  English  biographer  follows  in  the  steps  of  Dickens.  Trollope.  and  Shaw 
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r fore  my  first  visit  to  New  York 
in  1968,  I  had  read  a  good  deal 
about  it.  but  nothing  prepared  me 
for  certain  everyday  phenomena — 


-ra- 


ffish smoke  that  rises  through  holes 
as  if  from  some  unimaginable  in- 
ferno below,  or  for  the  electric  shocks  that 
stung  me  each  time  I  crossed  a  nylon-carpeted 
room  to  open  a  door,  switch  on  a  light,  even 
stroke  a  cat. 

I  had  been  dreadfully  spoilt  on  that  first 
visit.  At  intervals  the  telephone  would  sing 
out.  and  there  was  my  friendly  publisher  with 
his  list  of  friendly  questions.  What  about  fit- 
ting an  extra  lunch  into  my  hectic  schedule? 
Could  L  in  the  next  ten  days  or  so,  manage  to 
sign  one  copy  of  my  book?  How  was  I  weath- 
ering the  drastic  strain?  Between  these  calls  I 
slept,  went  for  walks,  saw  a  few  films,  wrote 


some  letters,  slept  agaii 
given  drinks  looking 
cal  salads — tilings  I  1 
seen.  Every  dav  I  w 


i  restaurants  I  was 
ike  heavy  water  or  tropi- 
ad  heard  about  but  never 
as  positively  required  to 
do  nothing,  and,  if  I  murmured  something 
practical  about  sales  or  promotion,  was  stared 
at  as  if  I  had  lapsed  into  bad  taste. 

When  people  spoke  to  me  of  the  "excite- 
ment** of  Xew  York.  I  felt  nonplussed.  In  my 
three-week  stay  I  had  clocked  more  hours  of 
uninterrupted  sleep  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  No  wonder  I  enjoyed  the  place  so  much. 
It  was  like  returning  to  the  pram.  The  gentle 
security  of  it  all  wrapped  me  round.  Had  I 

\X  .is    my  experience 


ssed  something? 
que? 


My  next  two  visits  reinforced  the  same  con- 
clusions: New  York  is  a  sleepy  place,  and  curi- 
ously old-fashioned.  On  my  most  recent  stay, 
however,  I  struggled  to  keep  awake,  for  this 
time  there  was  research  to  do.  and  I  was  on 
my  own. 

There  is  a  danger  in  the  brief  journey  fol- 
lowed by  the  long  essay — a  danger  that  one 
will  automatically  be  misunderstood.  Of 
course,  since  controversy  is  the  stuff  of  sales, 
no  one  wishes  to  deny  his  readers  the  plea- 
sure of  a  good  misunderstanding.  In  an  Ameri- 


can context  there  are  heady  precedents  foe 
this,  preeminendy  that  of  Dickens,  who  never 
retracted  a  syllable  of  Scadder.  Chollop.  Mrs.j 
Hominy,  and  Jefferson  Brick.  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  who  saw  himself  as  a  literary  godson  of 
Dickens,  wrote  of  Martin  ChuzzJetcit:  "Tbl 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  writers  like  Dickens  I 
are  privileged  to  tell  the  truth  without  malices 
or  partiality.  Only  the  Jefferson  Bricks  imagine! 
that  America  is  insulted  when  her  visitors  arel 
as  hard  on  her  as  tliev  are  on  their  own  coun-: 
try." 

In  The  Political  Madhouse  in  America  and 
Nearer  Home.  Shaw  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the 
incivility  of  "wantonly  holding  up  my  sensitrwj 
American  friends  to  British  ridicule  and  cob| 
tempt.**  The  hundred-percent  American  was 
"harmless  and  well-meaning"  compared  to  his 
European  or  Japanese  counterpart.  Besides! 
"The  main  points  of  my  harangue  obviousJjp 
apply  to  England  as  urgendy  as  to  the  L  nited 
States."  Even  though  it  was  so  easy  to  "get  M 
rise  out  of  an  American  by  telling  him  some-l 
thing  about  himself  which  is  equally  truel 
about  every  human  being  on  the  face  of  the! 
globe."  Shaw  was  resolved  "that  not  a  singfel 
■raid  should  pass  my  lips  which  could  give  the! 
slightest  offence  to  an  American."  f 

Having  explained  himself.  Shaw  set  aboul 
the  business  of  telling  Americans  sometliini 
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"for  their  own  good."  His  audience  in 
learned  that  their  Constitution  was  a  chartef 
of  anarchism  and  that  the  anarchist  s  paradisf 
was  Hollywood.  In  place  of  a  history.  America 
had  talk,  endless  bombinating  piifie  and  hfljT 
air.  So  much  for  the  past:  for  the  future  thera 
was.  nevertheless,  some  hope.  In  the  manifl 
hospitality  and  rage  for  publicity  that  distil 
guished  Americans  from  Europeans.  Shaw  del 
tected  an  irrepressible  social  feeling  diat  "maji 
turn  into  volcanic  political  genius  if  it  gets 
mixed  with  brains  and  knowledge.  Even  win* 
out  brains  and  knowledge,  their  "blind  politi- 
cal instinct"  had  driven  them  to  do  the  righl1 
things.  At  home,  guided  by  their  financial* 
tliev  had  become  a  "wonderful  night-clubbj 
sort  of  nation"  and  in  doing  so  had  demo*- 


•ated  to  the  world  the  immense  futility  of 
pitalism.  Abroad,  with  their  money  and  ad- 
:e,  they  had  generously  helped  to  establish 
>mmunism  in  Russia.  Not  bad,  without 
ains  and  knowledge,  for  a  start. 
Shavians  were  delighted,  but  Americans 
nerally  were  not  so  pleased.  They  suspected 
at  he  didn't  like  them,  though  what  he  really 
dn't  like  was  the  American  political  system 
th  its  let's-do-nothing  Congress.  "That  is  the 
>rst  of  you  Americans,"  he  said.  "You  are 
commonly  nice  people  personally;  but  you 
ve  no  notion  of  practical  affairs." 
In  the  1930s  it  seemed  as  if  America  had 
en  aping  for  too  long  whatever  Europe  was 
ing.  But  now  Europe,  especially  Britain, 
es  to  copy  America  and  does  it  very  badly, 
iticism  of  America  may,  therefore,  be  one 
i  the  best  ways  of  sparing  her  this  silly  cari- 
ture. 


The  phantom  pedestrian 


IN  America  my  identity  comes  under 
serious  siege.  My  nonexistence,  however, 
is  not  principally  as  a  biographer,  but 
as  a  visible  living  person.  I  am  in  Amer- 
ica a  pedestrian.  Pedestrians,  of  course,  come 
in  two  classes:  the  quick  and  the  dead.  The 
former  can  be  seen  in  white  shorts  and  T- 
shirts;  the  second  category  appears  to  take 
care  of  the  rest.  I  have  walked  through  large 
cities  at  midday  without  ever  seeing  a  regular 
pedestrian.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  almost  the 
only  ones  seem  to  be  policemen.  They  are  fit- 
ted with  whistles,  and  sound  like  a  vigorous 
dawn  chorus.  I  remember,  too,  in  Southern 
Illinois  my  excitement,  like  Robinson  Crusoe's, 
at  spotting  a  shoeprint  in  the  snow,  though  it 
was  only  my  own  print  from  the  previous 
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week.  At  all  times,  everywhere,  the  streets  are 
alive  with  cars  that  have  evolved  the  indepen- 
dent life  of  a  superior  breed.  The  attitude 
toward  pedestrians  varies  from  place  to  place. 
In  Austin,  Texas,  they  are  much  feared.  In 
the  country  people  keep  troupes  of  dogs  to 
drive  them  or!  should  they  decide  to  attack. 
But  any  car  that  happens  to  nudge  one  is  liable 
to  atrocious  penalties,  for,  as  in  some  game 
reserve,  the  authorities  are  touchingly  anxious 
for  them  not  to  become  extinct.  Elsewhere — 
in  Beverly  Hills,  for  instance — pedestrians  are 
treated  more  abruptly  and  may  be  picked  up 
at  any  moment  on  suspicion  of  walking  with 
intent. 

It  was  as  a  self-employed,  foreign  pedestrian 
that  my  extinction  became  almost  complete. 
On  my  first  day  in  America,  I  went  to  a  bank. 
They  glared  at  me  in  anguish  as  I  pushed 
money  out  of  my  pockets.  It  was,  I  see  now,  a 
pornographic  scene — the  naked  notes  spilling 
out  from  my  clothing,  lying  exposed  on  the 
counter  for  all  to  see.  Eyebrows  thickened, 
hands  went  to  revolvers.  "Whose  is  it?"  I  was 
asked. 

New  York  is  rich — you  have  only  to  hear 
the  size  of  her  overdraft  to  know  just  how  rich 
— but  no  one  ever  carries  or  is  seen  with 
money:  not  too  much  money,  anyway.  I  was 
hustled  to  a  corner,  where  the  questioning  be- 
gan. 

This  questioning  was  largely  a  matter  of 
forms,  an  armful  of  which  was  advanced  to 
meet  my  case.  But  none  of  them  fitted.  Name: 
we  took  a  long  time  to  settle  that,  and  it  didn't, 
I  felt,  improve  my  chances.  Then  came  the 
question  that,  in  one  manner  or  another,  on 
telephones,  at  libraries,  in  hotels,  everyone 
would  ask  me:  "Whom  do  you  belong  to?" 
Now,  it's  a  sad  business  (though  of  my  own 
making ) ,  but  I  belong  to  no  one.  In  the  Great 
Computer,  however,  there  is  no  slot  for  pathos. 
If  I  didn't  belong,  I  didn't  exist.  And  at  that 
stalemate  we  languished  several  days. 

Fortunately,  I  had  chosen  a  bank  in  the 
same  building  as  my  publisher.  My  visits  with 
him  to  establish  my  identity  were  so  prolonged 
that  one  of  my  cross-examiners  in  the  bank  as- 
sumed that  I  was  employed  by  him,  and  en- 
tered this  information  on  one  of  her  forms.  I 
grasped  at  the  indignity  with  gratitude,  and  so 
did  the  computer.  I  was  given  a  checkbook 
with  my  name  handsomely  printed  on  it,  and 
my  triumph  lasted  until  I  realized  that  no  one 
would  accept  my  checks — not  even  other 
branches  of  the  same  bank.  Restaurants,  ho- 
tels, shops  should  all  hang  up  the  same  sign: 
"we  do  not  trust  you."  For  that  is  the  truth. 
They  have  been,  I  was  told,  cheated  and 
robbed  so  often  that  now  they  look  on  every- 


one as  a  crook.  So  the  crook  is  victorious,  for, 
to  defeat  him,  we  have  accepted  his  standards. 

My  next  experiment  was  with  travelers' 
checks.  Wherever  I  went,  I  would  approach 
one  of  the  palatial  banks  with  these  checks. 
But  they  were  not  so  easy  to  convert  into  mon- 
ey as  I  had  believed.  Bank  officials  would  at 
once  ask  for  my  eye-dee  (meaning,  confusing- 
ly, identity  card).  I  didn't  have  one.  The 
problem  was:  how  to  officially  identify  some- 
one who  has  not  been  recognized  as  having  an 
official  existence?  Letters,  books,  membership 
cards  of  the  Automobile  Association,  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  British  Museum,  London 
Library,  National  Book  League — all  useless. 
My  driving  license,  being  out  of  date  and  with 
the  wrong  address,  was  a  positive  handicap:  L 
was  clearly  no  motorist.  At  one  superbank  even' 
my  passport  was  judged  inadequate,  since  it 
failed  to  list  my  weight,  seemed  uncertain 
about  the  color  of  my  eyes,  presented  a  photo- 
graph (nine  years  old)  of  some  accomplice, 
and  mentioned  a  "peculiarity"  so  microscopic 
and  intimately  placed  as  to  be  valueless  for 
bank  purposes.  Yet  if  I  were  not  to  be  extin- 
guished, I  needed  money.  After  all,  this  was 
my  own  money  I  was  trying  to  recover. 

Using  the  contents  of  my  briefcase  and  my 
most  tiresome  and  elaborate  manner,  I  set  out' 
to  construct  a  convincing  self-portrait  of  a 
blue-eyed  biographer.  Warming  to  this  task, 
calling  unsuccessfully  for  a  Who's  Who  (when! 
will  that  book  be  of  use?),  adding  one  ingen-; 
ious  circumstantial  detail  to  the  next,  I  became; 
so  self-immersed  as  to  overlook  the  lack  of] 
corresponding  interest  from  my  bank  audU 
ence.  Not  liking  my  work  to  be  dismissed  in 
this  way,  I  accused  them  of  forsaking  reality 
for  empty  procedure.  I  had  built  up  a  formi- 
dable prima  facie  case.  But,  as  one  of  the  cash- 
iers gently  explained,  "We  couldn't  care  less.'' 

It  is  a  tribute  to  my  desperation  that  I  did 
cash  my  travelers'  checks,  on  agreeing  to  have1 
the  transaction  filmed  for  possible  use  by  tW 
police.  You  may  judge  how  infuriating  I  hac 
become  when  (once  the  money  was  in  ray 
hands )  I  asked  whether  I  might  buy  this  filni 
for  repeat  performances  at  banks  all  over  th< 
country. 

What  I  really  needed  was  a  bank  card 
Without  this  I  could  make  no  airplane  reser 
vations  and  was  barred  from  hotels.  So,  stum 
bling  through  a  musical  dog  show  playing 
there  that  day,  I  returned  to  the  bank.  Tht 
building  was  full  of  posters  and  pamphlet  1 
soliciting  me  to  take  one  of  these  bank  cards 
but  when  I  tried  to  do  so  I  found  I  was  no  If 
entitled  to  one.  This  time  my  paralysis  cam< 
from  the  lack  of  a  Social  Security  number  ; 
Once  again  I  did  not  exist. 
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Scattering  the  dogs,  I  fled  upstairs.  Since 
was  becoming  so  difficult  to  get  my  money, 
id  no  one  would  accept  my  checks,  I  had 
ranged  to  make  air  and  hotel  reservations 
rough  my  publisher,  repaying  him  with 
oney  from  downstairs.  This  system  exploded 
lien  the  publisher's  computer  failed  to  "ac- 
pt"  me.  It  said  I  had  no  "code."  But  if  I 
d  not  exist,  I  argued,  surely  there  was  a 
;ed  to  invent  me — otherwise  to  whom  had 
y  generous  advance  on  royalties  been  paid? 
lis  question  proved  curiously  telling,  and  a 
:tional  entity,  equaling  myself,  was  created 
-a  numbered  and  nameless  being  (though 
lowed  the  courtesy  title  of  Michael  Holroyd ) 
liich  everyone  seemed  to  prefer  to  the  old 
miliar  me.  Once  this  operation  had  been 
:rformed  upstairs,  I  took  the  idea  down- 
airs,  where,  following  some  amused  discus- 
m,  it  was  successfully  repeated.  After  nine 
jeks,  upstairs,  downstairs,  I  was  reborn. 

Vitality  and  humor  are  now  on  the 
wane  in  America.  Everything  is  sol- 
emnly categorized,  segregated,  pol- 
ished up  by  fashion.  When  I  went 
to  a  bookstore  at  Harvard  to  inquire  after 
law's  Adventures  of  a  Black  Girl  in  Search 
'  God,  I  was  directed  to  the  "Black  Stud- 
s'' and  the  "Women's  Studies"  sections 
here,  the  book  not  having  recently  been  re- 
aindered,  I  did  not  see  it  prominently  dis- 
ayed.  When  I  asked,  bearing  in  mind  the 
x  and  color  of  the  author,  whether  I  should 
y  Men's  or  White  Studies,  I  was  suspected 
joking — though  why  one  joke  should  be 
^tter  than  another  I  don't  know. 
To  British  eyes,  the  American  appears  to 
ive  two  families.  There  is  his  "regular"  fam- 
Y,  such  as  we  are  used  to  seeing  interrupting 
he  Forsyte  Saga  or  Jennie  every  few  minutes 
ith  their  eulogies  to  soap  or  potato  chips, 
jd  there  is  his  office  family.  His  second  wife 
>f  there  is  no  second  wife)  is  his  secretary, 
Is  second  family  his  employees.  God  is  Pres- 
ent, sensed  but  not  seen,  above  the  clouds 
f  the  thirty-fifth  floor.  In  an  atmosphere 
lere  money  is  not  freedom  of  action  but  an 
.timation  of  immortality,  this  second  family 
ay  be  more  important  insofar  as  it  absorbs 
tore  time  and  energy  than  mom  and  the  kids. 
The  adults  of  America  are  the  machines, 
(ley  are  very  fine.  If  you  want  anything 
[(■ne,  ask  a  machine.  Machines  buy  and  sell, 
(oduce,  convey,  communicate.  They  keep 
«iu  alive,  or  don't.  No  wonder  human  beings, 
tat  old  species  that  Shaw  suspected  would 
I  ve  to  be  scrapped  and  supplanted  by  some- 
ting  more  efficient,  are  now  almost  redun- 


dant. To  make  a  secret  of  their  decline  has 
become  a  national  preoccupation.  A  popular 
method  is  for  Americans,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  resemble  their  machines  in  much  the  same 
way  as  Englishmen  are  said  to  resemble  their 
dogs.  They  congregate  in  windowless  shells  of 
modern  architecture,  bathed  in  homogenized 
lights  (some  of  which  can  never  be  switched 
off ) ,  protected  from  _  any  contact  with  the 
earth  to  which  we  all  return,  from  burglars, 
rapists,  murderers,  pedestrians.  No  one  may 
speak  without  signing  a  form,  no  one  may 
enter  without  submitting  to  search  and  waving 
his  eye-dee  like  a  drowning  swimmer. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  two  types  of 
problem:  the  avoidable  and  unavoidable.  The 
art  of  life  lay  in  distinguishing  between  these 
two.  Americans  (and,  I  suspect,  ourselves) 
excel  at  the  former.  Most  of  the  problems 


"It  would  aston- 
ish most  Amer- 
icans to  learn 
that  the  paper 
napkin  and 
glass  of  melting 
ice  that  com- 
prise their  tra- 
ditional hors 
d'oeuvre  baf- 
fles many 
foreigners." 
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Michael  Holroyd     y°u  hear  being  debated  could  easily  be  solved 

between  breakfast  and  lunch;  but  then — and 
this  is  our  real  predicament — what  to  do 
between  lunch  and  tea?  On  average,  Amer- 
icans watch  six  vacuum-packed  hours  of  tele- 
vision a  day,  but  that  still  leaves  several  hours 
when  they  are  plainly  unplugged  from  their 
sets.  It  is  the  threat  of  this  emptiness  that 
agitates  people  so  acutely,  the  time  when  you 
switch  off  from  automatic  pilot  to  finding 
your  own  way.  For  where  do  we  tell  ourselves 
that  we  are  going?  The  answer  to  that  may 
be  so  bleak  that  wTe  prefer  to  obliterate  it, 
lumber  the  road  with  phantom  rocks  and 
boulders  that  cannot  be  removed  because,  in 
any  real  sense,  they  do  not  exist. 

From  politics  to  academe,  the  manufacture 
of  these  problems  is  a  flourishing  industry.  It 
is  assisted  by  newspapers.  Various  people, 
while  I  was  in  America,  brandished  firearms 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  President.  He  Avas  a 
difficult  target,  one  of  the  quick.  Unaided,  he 
trips,  dodges,  lurches,  hurtles,  staggers,  falls 
from  place  to  place,  "meeting  with"  the  peo- 
ple and  spending  their  money.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  whether  or  not  he  has  been  hit,  poor 
man,  every  few  hundred  yards.  No  wonder 
people  speak  of  his  courage.  But  those  ladies 
who  lined  up  to  watch  him  limp  and  blus- 
ter along,  and  who  waved  their  guns  (like 
flags )  as  if  to  orchestrate  his  progress  were 
not  honestly  trying  to  kill  him.  Why  should 
they,  unless  there  was  no  other  way  of  achiev- 
ing what  they  wTanted?  What  they  wanted  was 
notoriety;  a  public  notoriety  to  overcome  their 
feeling  of  inadequacy — that  same  sense  of 
individual  nonexistence  that  threatened  me. 
Some  commentators  remarked  on  how  fortu- 
nate it  was  that  they  had  missed  their  trip- 
ping, staggering,  lurching  target.  But  they 
were  not  aiming  for  Ford.  They  aimed  at  the 
cover  of  Time  and  Neivsweek,  at  the  front 
page  of  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post — and  they  hit  a  bull's-eye. 


High-pressure  systems 
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THERE  IS  SPACE  IN  AMERICA,  and  lots 
of  weather,  lots  of  food.  The  space  is 
not  all  empty  and  the  food  not  all 
good;  but  the  weather  is  always  the- 
atrical. It  is  reported  incessantly  on  the  radio, 
and  flashed  to  us  from  street  corners.  Weather 
has  become  the  focus  of  the  best  and  I  to- 
gether with  some  Westerns)  most  authentic 
television  programs.  Hurricanes,  blizzards, 
"line  storms,"  vast  snow,  severe  warnings — 
there  is  plenty  of  live  drama  staged  each  eve- 
ning by  satellite.  The  television  companies 


compete  with  one  another  to  give  you  the  best  ! 
weather,  providing  not  just  the  information, 
but  the  experience.  From  your  room  with  its  I 
neutral  climate  of  air  conditioning  or  central  i 
heat,  you  may  feel  the  high-  and  low-pressure 
systems,  the  tropical  heat,  frigid  squalls  pass 
over  you  in  the  space  of  a  fewr  seconds.  Almost  j 
all  this  is  better  than  British  ( to  say  nothing 
of  Irish  )  weather,  and  much  more  accurately 
prophesied. 

The  food  is  described  less  accurately. 
Though  often  reported  as  "hearty,"  it  is  usu- 
ally bland.  Everyone  knows  the  generosity  of 
American  meat,  but  few  have  written  about 
those  meals  that,  beginning  with  coffee,  ap- 
pear to  European  minds  to  proceed  backward. 
It  would  astonish  most  Americans  to  learn 
that  the  paper  napkin  and  glass  of  melting  ice 
that  comprise  their  traditional  hors  d  oeuvre 
baffle  many  foreigners.  Some  people  will  ad-  i 
vise  you  to  "eat  ethnic,"  but  this  can  be  just 
as  difficult  as  it  sounds. 

What  baffles,  even  panics,  the  Americans  is  i 
wine.  Wine  is  in  some  places  a  fearful  substance, 
to  be  bought  only  in  brown  paper.  In  North 
Carolina,  I  was  transformed  into  a  leering, 
shambling,  dipsomaniac  monster,  capable  of 
loping  off  on  a  four-mile  hunt  to  track  down 
a  brown-paper  glass  of  wine.  Elsewhere,  in 
nondry  states,  wine  is  treated  with  extreme 
deference.  Carried  in  the  bottle  as  if  it  were 
an  explosive,  it  is  poured,  with  agonizing 
slowness,  into  tiny  sherry  glasses  to  be  sipped 
as  a  cocktail. 

Eating  in  restaurants,  living  in  expensive 
one-night  motels,  brought  me  up  against  the 
extreme  politeness  of  the  Americans.  Amer- 
ican politeness  is  so  relentless  that  it  has  be- 
come one  of  the  chief  causes  of  American 
violence.  I  had  come  across  a  similar  paradox 
in  Ireland,  where  they  do  it  on  the  roads. 
Irish  motorists  generally  drive  with  extreme 
caution,  seldom  exceeding  (even  for  a  red 
light  I  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  Their  remorse- 
lessness  stimulates  the  few  others  to  feats  of 
extreme  recklessness.  In  a  similar  fashion, 
American  pornography  proceeds  from  the  gi- 
gantic rest  room  of  American  euphemisms.  In 
England,  politeness  is  a  weapon,  implanting 
guilt:  in  Ireland  it  has  become  an  alibi,  the 
charming  explanation  for  doing  nothing.  But 
in  America,  the  foreigner  is  conscious  of  be- 
ing bathed  in  a  milky  bath  of  politeness.  It 
is  a  push-button  politeness,  supplied  in  a  few 
plastic  formulas — "Have  a  nice  day,"  "You're 
welcome,"  and  so  on.  This  computer  talk,  trav- 
eling from  the  airport  into  the  house,  has  be- 
come the  language  of  human  beings.  The 
pseudo-kindness,  authentic  boredom,  drives 
people  mad. 
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Members  of  the  Sam 
buru  tribe  killing 
sheep  on  the  Lorogi 
Plateau  in  the  Rift 
Valley  of  Kenya.  The 
tribesmen  suffocate 
the  sheep,  then  slit 
the  animal's  throat 
to  drain  its  blood, 
which,  together  with 
milk,  is  a  staple  of 
their  diet. 


KENYA.  FOURTEEN  MILLION  people. 
Per  capita  income,  $169;  no  com- 
pulsory education  (a  fee  of  some 
sort  is  generally  charged).  City 
laborers  in  Nairobi  earn  about  a  dollar  a  day, 
those  in  agriculture  half  a  dollar.  More  than 
a  quarter  of  the  children  in  the  nation  suffer 
from  some  form  of  malnutrition,  according  to 
a  World  Bank  report,  and  the  population  is 
expected  to  double  in  the  next  twenty-five 
years.  Less  than  10  percent  of  the  rural  peo- 
ple has  available  an  adequate  water  supply. 
It's  a  country  astride  the  equator  on  the  In- 
dian Ocean  but  mostly  semiarid,  uncommonly 
beautiful,  with  views  of  the  two  highest  moun- 
tains in  Africa  and  so  much  else  in  the  way 
of  variety  that  although  it's  by  no  means  large 
as  African  countries  go,  it  seems  grand  and 
large.  Except  on  the  coast  and  in  the  Kikuyu, 
formerly  "White,"  highlands,  the  look  of  the 
place  to  an  American  much  resembles  the  red- 
lands  of  New  Mexico  or  the  wide  plains  of 
Oklahoma  forty  years  ago.  New  Mexico,  that 
is,  with  elephants,  and  the  Oklahoma  of  the 
dust  bowl.  To  a  drastic  degree  the  country  is 
blowing  away  through  deforestation — charcoal 
burning,  slash-and-burn  farming,  and  even  the 
hungry  foraging  of  the  elephants,  which  since 
the  recent  drought  find  their  grass  gone.  Three 
years  ago  a  rough  census  came  up  with  a  fig- 
ure of  167,000  elephants  only  a  third  of  which 
live  within  the  5  percent  of  the  country  that 


has  been  gazetted  as  game  reserve.  Probably 
1,000  of  these  have  been  poached  for  their 
ivory  each  month  since — ivory  worth  $45  a 
pound. 

East  Africa,  it's  said,  is  where  tourists  go 
who  like  animals  better  than  ( black )  people. 
Less  vividly,  ethnically  "African"  than  some 
of  the  nations  on  the  west  coast — and  only 
one-fifth  as  populous  as  Nigeria,  for  instance 
— Kenya  seems  less  formidably  foreign.  About 
40,000  white  residents  have  remained;  80,000 
"Asians"  of  Indian  or  Pakistani  origin  still 
constitute  the  mercantile  class.  The  takeover 
of  the  great  coffee  and  tea  plantations  ( in  Isak 
Dinesen's  day  Africans  were  not  allowed  to 
own  land )  has  been  gradual,  financed  by  Brit- 
ish government  grants,  indeed.  Enough  com- 
pensation is  paid  that  the  white  farmers  can 
retire  quietly  to  the  coral  beaches  of  Mom- 
basa and  Malindi  on  the  coast  if  they  wish. 
Nevertheless,  several  hundred  thousand  good 
acres  are  still  farmed  by  individual  whites,  not 
to  mention  the  corporate  pineapple  and  sisal 
and  cotton  plantations  and  beef  ranches  one 
runs  into  here  and  about.  In  a  country  where 
malnutrition  is  rampant,  where  close  to  90 
percent  of  the  land  is  scarcely  arable  or  not 
arable  at  all,  the  white  apple-growers  of  Ki- 
tale  still  bury  part  of  their  crop  to  keep  the 
price  up.  Nairobi  is  a  city  with  good  restau- 
rants, and  beggars  stretched  on  the  sidewalk 
outside.  The  Muthaiga  Country  Club  is  as 
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Irisply  Victorian  as  ever;  and  your  typical 
bachelor  British  accountant  fulfilling  a  two- 
year  stint  employs  a  houseboy  who  for  ten 
shillings  a  day  and  two  pounds  of  "staff  meat," 
given  him  to  take  home  to  his  wife  for  the 
week,  will  address  the  bwana  as  Bwana. 

For  weeks  I  rode  buses,  partly  on  a  camping 
safari,  because  I,  too,  had  come  to  look  at  the 
animals.  Having  written  about  North  Amer- 
ican wildlife,  I  wanted  to  find  out  if  there  was 
something  to  say  about  these  floral  giraffes 
and  priapic  rhinos,  the  airborne  extravaganza 
of  kites,  storks,  and  vultures — such  a  profu- 
sion of  life  that  the  sunbird  family  alone  is 
a  whole  brilliant  constellation,  and  hyenas 
needed  to  be  invented  just  to  dispose  of  the 
detritus  of  it.  Apart  from  retailing  a  few  late 
discoveries  in  animal  behavior,  however,  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  fresh  to  convey.  To  write 
about  animals  anywhere  nowadays  is  to  write 
of  the  end  of  the  world;  yet  I  don't  necessarily 
believe  in  the  end  of  the  world.  One  no  longer 
travels  to  Africa  to  experience  "where  we 
came  from" — a  dark  continent  of  savages,  the 
pool  of  the  past — but,  rather,  the  pool  of  the 
future.  If  there  aren't  more  of  them  than  us 
there  soon  will  be;  one  has  a  humming  sense 
of  the  world  born  anew.  Four  hundred  million 
people,  45  percent  of  them  under  the  age  of 
fifteen;  not  the  earth's  densest  population  but 
the  fastest  growing.  Thirty  countries  ten  or 
twenty  years  old,  seemingly  intent  upon  re- 
capitulating two  centuries'  worth  of  Latin- 
American  coups  and  countercoups  within  a 
couple  of  decades.  So  much  is  going  on  that 
!the  life  of  a  new  visionary  on  the  order  of 
'David  Livingstone  would  be  swallowed  up  all 
lover  again  in  exploring  it. 
'  What  would  absorb  him  this  time  around 
'would  not  be  the  geography  of  Africa  but  the 
people,  not  the  specter  of  slavery  but  hunger. 
iOne  either  believes  that  life  is  precious  or  not. 
'It  isn't  a  decision,  simply  a  discovery  one 
makes  about  oneself — precious  and  wretched, 
perhaps,  but  the  operative  word  is  precious, 
'and  if  the  response  is  going  to  be  yes,  then 
'the  urgency  of  this  continent  strikes  home. 
Out  on  the  road,  seeing  from  the  bouncing  bus 
a  woman  pounding  cassava  roots  with  pestle 
and  mortar,  hoeing  yams  in  her  shamba  with 


a  baby  strapped  to  her  hip  and  her  older  kids 
shooing  the  goats  off,  it  seems  as  though  time 
might  take  care  of  everything.  But  my  bus 
broke  down  in  Isiolo,  a  hot,  famine-struck 
town  on  the  edge  of  the  northern  desert  scrub- 
land that  takes  up  two-thirds  of  Kenya,  and 
I  was  so  importuned  by  beggars  of  every  de- 
scription, beggars  so  desperate — gray,  listless 
children,  crawling  men  supporting  themselves 
on  sticks,  women  who'd  carried  a  fifty-pound 
sack  of  charcoal  six  or  eight  miles  on  their 
heads  for  a  couple  of  shillings — that  I  had  no- 
where to  turn.  These  people  were  starving. 

Sudden  danger 

The  adventure  of  African  travel  is 
no  longer  provided  by  lions  and 
charging  buffalo  ("buff,"  Heming- 
way called  them ) .  Instead,  it's  the 
sudden  roadblocks,  the  whimsy  of  new  regula- 
tions at  the  border  crossings — a  police  force 
and  army  created  almost  overnight.  At  a  din- 
ner party  one  can  spend  hours  with  several 
old  Africa  hands  hearing  nothing  but  their 
arrest  stories.  Six  weeks  in  a  minibus  trying 
to  get  across  the  Central  African  Republic.  A 
rifle  butt  through  the  windshield  in  Uganda. 
Sitting  there  with  a  lapful  of  broken  glass  has 
been  enough  to  unstring  a  good  many  Africa 
enthusiasts.  Even  in  Kenya  it  is  becoming 
commonplace  for  a  European  whose  property 
has  excited  the  avarice  of  a  government  offi- 
cial to  be  ordered  to  quit  the  country  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Traditionally,  Africa  has 
attracted  Europeans  with  something  missing 
in  them,  some  bit  of  the  backbone  gone,  and 
its  sternness  together  with  its  abundance  stiff- 
ened and  also  soothed  them.  But  the  sternness 
is  becoming  a  problem  now.  Only  the  other 
kind  of  expatriate — the  alley  cat — thrives. 

In  1967  Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tanzania, 
emerging  from  the  first  convulsions  of  inde- 
pendence ( two  attempted  coups  in  1964,  which 
the  British  had  to  come  in  and  help  suppress), 
formed  the  East  African  Community.  Cur- 
rency, mail  service,  telecommunications,  tax- 
ing, and  transport  authority  were  to  be  shared. 
The  posts  and  East  African  Airways  have 
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worked  out  well,  but  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity's cooperative  ventures  are  languishing. 
Because  of  its  success  at  drawing  tourists  and 
foreign  investment,  Kenya's  money  is  twice  as 
valuable  as  Tanzania's  in  under-the-counter 
foreign  exchange,  and,  peevishly,  Tanzania 
has  been  seizing  Kenya-licensed  vehicles  that 
cross  the  border.  As  early  as  1972  Idi  Amin 
of  Uganda  was  bombing  the  Tanzanian  vil- 
lages fronting  his  border,  and  lately  has  laid 
claim  to  a  huge  slice  of  Kenya  territory,  which 
(if  combined  with  the  Kenyan  land  that  So- 
malia, to  the  northeast,  claims )  would  reduce 
the  country  to  the  size  of  a  peanut. 

Amin  is  ridiculed  in  the  Nairobi  news- 
papers and  generally  described  in  Kenya  as 
a  primitive.  President  Julius  Nyerere  of  Tan- 
zania bitterly  characterizes  him  as  "Vorster's 
dream" — the  sort  of  black  bogeyman  whom 
South  Africa's  prime  minister  can  point  to  to 
justify  continued  white  rule.  Nyerere  is  a  sober 
idealist  who  dresses  in  a  severe-looking  tunic 
and,  as  president,  took  out  a  loan  from  the 
bank  to  build  a  house  for  himself,  eschewing 
the  colonial  grandeur  of  State  House  in  Dar  es 
Salaam.  He  has  none  of  the  raffishness  that 
Amin  and  Jomo  Kenyatta  of  Kenya  share, 
nor  the  bloodymindedness  which  Amin  flour- 
ishes and  Kenyatta  sometimes  hints  at  cir- 
cumspectly (usually  in  Swahili).  Kenyatta  is 
no  Amin,  however;  he  is  more  of  a  poor  man's 
Haile  Selassie,  an  Independence  hero  who 
in  his  eighties  has  gone  venal  and  sour,  and 
there  is  the  possibility  of  succession  problems 
when  he  dies  that  will  compare  to  Ethiopia's 
difficulties  once  Selassie  was  eclipsed.  So  much 
corruption,  centered,  to  begin  with,  on  Ken- 
yatta's  own  "royal  family" — $180  million  in 
charcoal  exported  to  the  Middle  East,  sup- 
posedly illegally,  in  the  past  two  years,  and 
$60  million  in  ivory  to  the  Far  East — 
must  have  an  issue  eventually.  The  slogan 
of  the  country,  Harambee  ( "Let's  all  pull  to- 
gether"), has  worked  out  to  mean  every  man 
for  himself,  with  unemployment  in  Nairobi, 
a  city  of  650,000,  at  40  percent,  the  parks 
draped  with  sleeping  sad  sacks,  and  private 
guards  posted  with  club  in  hand  along  every 
downtown  street.  A  white  man  who  barhops, 
if  he  doesn't  get  mugged,  encounters  a  series 
of  frantic  con  men,  needy  "students,"  each 
with  a  brother  at  Columbia  University  in  the 
U.S. 

The  oth  e  slogan  in  Kenya  is  "Africaniza- 
tion," which  is  to  say  that  a  black  man  should 
drive  around  in  the  Mercedes-Benz,  instead 
of  an  Asian  or  mzungu  (white).  Accompany- 
ing black  capitalism  are  the  "parking  boys," 
ten-year-old  walking  parking-meters  who 
scrape  by  one  day  away  from  starvation  and 


sleep  in  small  packs  in  the  bushes — but  also 
some  of  the  virtues  of  capitalism  elsewhere: 
not  a  free  parliament,  but  relatively  (for  Af- 
rica )  free  speech  out  on  the  street  and  a  fairly 
lively  press.  The  best  paper  is  owned  by  the 
Aga  Khan,  in  fact.  The  inner  circle  of  the 
government  cannot  be  attacked,  but  it's  fun 
to  see  the  newsmen  go  to  work  on,  say,  the 
foreign  minister  from  Addis  Ababa,  on  Nai- 
robi's version  of  Meet  the  Press.  Although  at 
least  three  important  dissenting  figures  have 
been  assassinated  in  Kenya,  and  Kenyatta 
maintains  a  paramilitary  force  called  by  the 
sinister  euphemism  General  Service  Unit 
("God  Sent  Us"),  there  are  far  fewer  polit- 
ical prisoners  in  Kenya  than  in  Uganda  or 
Tanzania,  and  his  regular  army  is  only  a 
modest  one  compared  to  the  Soviet-supplied 
Somali  and  Ugandan  battalions  which  sand- 
wich him  in.  With  his  white  ceremonial  fly 
whisk,  the  evocative  shield  and  crossed  spears 
on  his  flag,  and  his  frank  shrewdness  but 
vaguely  disreputable  air,  "The  Old  Man,"  as 
he  is  called,  isn't  without  appeal. 


ALL  that  nyerere  may  have  in  com- 
mon with  Kenyatta  is  that  Tanza- 
nia, too,  is  a  "civilized"  African 
country  governed  by  some  of  the 
laws  of  logic  which  we  Westerners  recognize. 
Nyerere  is  closest  ideologically  to  his  Frelimo 
neighbors  in  Mozambique,  and  closest  per- 
sonally to  Kenneth  Kaunda,  Zambia's  pres- 
ident, accepting  the  idea  that  Kaunda  leans  1| 
West  just  as  he  may  lean  East.  He  is  a  favorite 
charity  of  the  Swedes,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, the  Dutch,  the  Canadians,  and  both 
West  and  East  Germany,  and  the  $38  million 
dollars  he  got  from  the  U.  S.  last  year  was  the 
highest  dollar  aid  figure  in  all  of  black  Africa. 

"Good  value,"  they  say  at  the  American 
Embassy  in  Dar  es  Salaam,  because  the  money 
is  spent  on  what  it  has  been  appropriated  for. 
and  Nyerere  himself  is  earnest,  consistent,  and 
incorruptible,  and  his  nonalignment  appears 
to  be  genuine.  He  broke  relations  with  Britain 
( since  reinstated )  over  the  question  of  Rho 
desia's  successful  secession,  sacrificing  10  mil 
lion  pounds'  worth  of  aid  to  do  so,  but  wa: 
the  first  head  of  state  in  Africa  to  denounce] 
the  Arab  oil  bloc  for  raising  prices  to  the  un 
derdeveloped  countries  at  the  same  rate  as  t( 
Europe  and  the  U.S.  China  built  the  "Uhuru\ 
railroad  to  Zambia  for  him,  but  only  after  th 
World  Bank  and  various  other  Western  insti 
tutions  had  turned  him  down.  He  has  gottei 
most  of  the  Chinese  out  of  the  country  b; 
now,  speaks  angrily  of  the  Soviets'  refusal  t 
assist,  as  the  U.  S.  did,  when  a  drought  r,  I 


ist  Africa  two  years  ago  brought  famine  to 
inzania,  and,  visiting  the  University  of  Dar 

Salaam,  he  will  make  the  point  to  a  poli- 
s  class  that  Marx  wrote  about  the  revolution 

the  proletariat  but  that  Tanzania,  with  a 
pulation  95  percent  rural,  effectively  has 

proletariat. 

Nevertheless,  the  newspapers  read  like  North 
>rea's,  and  the  Foreign  and  Interior  Min- 
ries  are  virulently  anticapitalist.  (The  Trea- 
ry,  Trade,  and  Agriculture  bureaucracies 
tm  rather  pro- West,  according  to  foreigners 
10  deal  with  them.)  Chinese  toothpaste, 
aes,  canned  food  fill  the  stores,  in  payment 
•  that  railroad,  and  although  tourists  from 
!  decadent  West  are  let  into  the  country  for 
rposes  of  monetary  exchange,  if  they  stray 
>m  the  regular  circuit  of  game  parks  and 
ppen  to  run  into  a  local  zealot — a  "ten-cell 
tder,"  as  the  lowest-rung  TANU  party  func- 
naries  are  called — they  may  meet  with  some 
ful  unpleasantnesses. 

The  Chinese  model  of  rural  communes  has 
en  useful  to  Nyerere  in  fashioning  his  Uja- 
ta  communities  through  the  countryside, 
ere  are  7,500  of  these,  each  with  1,000  peo- 
!  or  more  concertedly  tilling  the  soil.  Ac- 
>s  is  forbidden  to  foreigners,  and  with  the 
ste  of  the  last  year  or  so  to  transfer  the  bulk 
the  farming  populace  have  come  some  ac- 
jnts  of  rough  stuff,  old  hamlets  burned, 
erere  is  also  moving  his  capital  from  the 
itty  port  of  Dar  es  Salaam,  with  its  half- 
llion  souls,  to  a  barren  town  called  Dodoma 
the  middle  of  the  country,  on  the  same 
her  arbitrary  principle  that  evoked  Bra- 
ia  in  Brazil.  He  is  nation  building,  just  as 
;  Chinese  had  to,  only  more  so.  What  is  in- 
esting,  however,  is  how  his  conception  of 
at  he  is  after  differs  from  Chinese  Commu- 
»m.  First,  he  includes  religious  freedom  in 
plans — like  him,  a  third  of  his  country- 
;n  are  Christians,  about  a  third  Moslem, 
i  a  third  animist — and  he  doesn't  object 
missionaries.  Second,  the  Chinese  emphasis 
bn  constant  political  confrontation  and  rev- 
tion  has  been  laid  aside.  Nyerere  begins 
'presuming  that  everybody  is  "either  a  peas- 
I  or  worker,"  so  there  is  no  need  to  root 
I  and  obliterate  some  nebulous  exploiter 
p;  independence  from  Britain,  he  says, 
•k  care  of  that.  Third,  people  can  leave  the 
intry  fairly  easily  if  they  wish,  or  return. 
imaa  means  "familyhood,"  and  the  purpose 
i'o  build  upon  the  old  African  kinship  cus- 
:!is,  with  handicapped  citizens  or  the  unem- 
I'yed  from  the  city  put  back  into  the  care  of 
ifo  hometowns.  But  the  system  is  intended 
ibe  so  pervasive  that  even  admission  into 
l'  university  is  by  permission  of  the  local 


office  of  TANU. 

It's  said  by  disillusioned  observers  that  the 
students  are  taught  by  a  mixture  of  revisionist 
leftists  from  England  and  revisionist  rightists 
from  Czechoslovakia  and  not  very  well.  Too 
often  the  conspiracy  theory  of  economics  is 
applied  to  explain  Tanzania's  poverty,  rather 
than  the  circumstance  that  she  lets  India 
manufacture  rope  from  her  sisal,  China  tex- 
tiles from  her  cotton,  and  England  coffee  from 
her  red  beans.  The  minimum  wage  is  above 
Kenya's,  though,  and  Nyerere  has  contrived 
to  reduce  the  spread  between  the  highest-  and 
lowest-paid  government  workers  from  70-to-l 
at  the  time  of  Independence  to  9-to-l. 

Nyerere  is  by  all  accounts  a  humane  man, 
as  in  his  treatment  of  lepers  and  criminals — 
there  is  no  death  penalty  except  on  the  island 
of  Zanzibar,  which  exercises  self-rule — as  well 
as  in  his  concern  for  wild  things.  In  Kenya  wild- 
life translates  simply  to  tourism  and  cash  and 
is  managed  abruptly  as  such.  In  Tanzania,  al- 
though the  animals  must  finally  pay  for  them- 
selves in  foreign  exchange  or  find  their  land 
taken  away  from  them,  much  is  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  great  game  herds  are  a  center- 
piece of  the  nation's  heritage  and  should  be 
preserved,  that  the  tourism  of  the  future  will 
be  regional,  as  Africans  see  for  themselves 
what  the  continent  holds. 

But  because  Tanganyika,  as  mainland  Tan- 
zania used  to  be  called,  was  home  to  122 
tribes,  running  counter  to  this  policy  of  cultural 
conservation  is  the  government's  effort  to  wipe 
out  tribal  affiliations,  keeping  all  mention  of 
tribal  loyalties,  except  deprecating  references, 
out  of  the  paper,  for  instance,  and  even  dis- 
couraging foreign  anthropologists  who  want 
to  come  in.  Ujamaa  is  to  be  substituted  for 
the  blood  and  language  kinship  of  the  tribes. 
Nyerere  himself  came  from  a  backwater  group, 
unlike  Kenyatta,  whose  powerful  Kikuyu  in 
Kenya  have  been  his  primary  base  of  support 
all  along.  In  Kenya  a  man's  tribal  origins  are 
still  spoken  of,  and  Kikuyu  is  the  third  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  after  Swahili  and  En- 
glish. Swahili,  that  old  slaver's  tongue — pid- 
gin Bantu,  pidgin  Arabic — ironically  has  been 
the  language  of  JJhuru  in  East  Africa,  partic- 
ularly Tanzania,  where  the  use  of  English  is 
being  phased  out  in  school. 


NYERERE  is  A  moderate  man  who  un- 
fortunately has  not  institutionalized 
his  own  moderation.  Nor  has  he 
picked  vice-presidents  of  the  same 
stripe.  One  of  the  two,  Rashidi  Kawawa,  may 
have  a  sadistic  streak.  He  helped  run  a  Brit- 
ish detention  camp  for  the  Kikuyu  during  the 


"Everywhere  in 
Zanzibar  one 
encounters  that 
secret,  basilisk, 
cat-that- 
swallowed-the- 
canary  smile  of 
people  who 
have  profited 
from  a  massa- 
cre, or  else  the 
centuries  of 
slaving  before." 
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Mau  Mau  war,  and  chose  to  announce  and 
enforce  the  nationalization  of  the  coffee  farms 
under  Mount  Kilimanjaro  right  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  growers,  after  the  toasts.  The 
other  fellow.  Sheikh  Aboud  Jumbe,  is  from 
Zanzibar,  which  is  an  ominous  preparation 
for  public  office.  There,  clove-smuggling  is 
punishable  by  death,  wearing  a  skirt  that 
shows  the  knee  by  four  strokes  of  the  cane, 
failing  to  raise  a  given  quota  of  food  by  six 
months  in  jail.  No  defense  counsel  is  permit- 
ted in  court,  and  executions  are  usually  in- 
formal. Twelve  years  ago  something  like  3,000 
Arabs  were  massacred  in  the  maze  of  Stone 
Town,  after  800  years  of  Arab  tyranny  over 
the  blacks. 

A  tourist  in  Zanzibar  is  treated  with  such 
velvety  courtesy  that  I  found  it  bluntly  terrify- 
ing. The  police  have  the  murderous  look  I 
remember  from  Salazar's  Portugal,  and  every- 
where one  encounters  that  secret,  basilisk,  cat- 
that-swallowed-the-canary  smile  of  people  who 
have  profited  from  a  massacre,  or  else  the  cen- 
turies of  slaving  before.  Stepping  off  the  plane, 
you  are  handed  a  malaria  pill,  because  a  few 
years  ago  the  government  stopped  an  anti- 
malaria  campaign  on  the  ground  that  only 
white  people  get  malaria  anyway,  and  white 
people  ought  to. 

Zanzibar  keeps  $60  million  stashed  in  a 
London  bank,  while  mainland  Tanzania  limps 
along  on  infusions  of  Swedish  kronor.  Zan- 
zibar boasts  the  first  color  television,  the  only 
Ferris  wheel  in  black  Africa,  because  of  its 
near-monopoly  on  the  world's  cloves,  and  belts 
of  Stalinallee  architecture,  courtesy  of  the 
East  Germans.  The  Sultan's  white  palace  is  a 
People's  Palace,  with  a  People's  Gardens  out- 
side, and  lines  of  Swahili  women  garbed  in 
black  wait  at  the  entrance  to  the  V.  I.  Lenin 
Hospital  to  be  treated  by  the  Chinese  staff. 
Because  islands  like  the  Seychelles  are  gaining 
nationhood  close  by,  some  Zanzibaris  suspect 
that  they  may  have  made  a  mistake,  rushing 
to  link  up  with  Tanganyika  in  1964. 

Only  in  Zanzibar  did  I  feel  I  was  in  a  ''dic- 
tatorship"— to  use  the  term  that  was  being 
bandied  about  by  our  U.  N.  diplomat  at  the 
time.  I  roamed  through  Tanzania  by  bus,  and 
in  the  long,  bouncing  nights,  sitting  beside 
Chaggas,  Sukumas,  Masai  (  the  spear  on  the 
baggage  rack  on  top),  I  found  the  mainland 
a  freewheeling  place.  Certainly  it  is  no  "'dic- 
tatorship" as  Hitler  and  Franco  and  Stalin 
defined  the  term,  nothing  like  traveling  in 
Spain  ten  years  ago.  It  impressed  me  as  a 
more  relaxed,  better-knit  country  than  Kenya 
also,  partly  because  there  isn't  the  brutal  con- 
trast of  poverty  to  wealth  among  the  Africans 
themselves,  and  partly  because  there  are  few- 


er Europeans,  so  that  the  Tanzanians  aren't 
always  looking  over  their  shoulder  at  a  die- 
hard colonial  walrus  type  smothering  a  smirk, 
a  tourist  subduing  his  impatience  at  the  dif- 
ference in  how  things  operate  here  in  Africa 
from  at  home. 

If  the  moderation  that  seems  to  come 
naturally  to  Nyerere — which  has  been 
shown  again  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Asian  minority — can  only  be  institution- 
alized, his  country  may  wind  up  as  the  sort  of 
showpiece  the  Scandinavian  Labor  partiesj 
hope  for.  The  population  is  expanding  pain-j 
lessly  so  far  I  2.7  percent,  versus  Kenya's  3.5 
percent  increase  a  year  ) ;  and  if  Tanzania  has! 
less  prime  acreage,  more  of  its  land  can  he\ 
marginally  farmed.  Kenya  is  a  peppier  country 
in  some  ways,  however,  not  such  a  solemn  test] 
tube.  The  climate  combined  with  the  natural 
beauty,  the  animals,  the  luxury  facilities,  the 
general  permissiveness,  the  business  ''infra- 
structure" bring  in  $75  million  in  tourism  a 
year,  to  add  to  the  income  from  coffee  and  tea. 
There's  a  whiff  of  old-fashioned  freedom  'm 
Kenya,  which,  if  the  successors  to  Kenyatta 
can  introduce  a  spirit  of  reform  and  solicitude 
for  more  of  the  people,  may  make  it  the  hap- 
pier country  to  live  in  some  day. 

But  Dar  es  Salaam  was  my  favorite  city,  in 
a  six-week  tour.  At  sunrise,  when  the  dhow- 
rigged,  outrigger  ngalauas  came  in,  a  crowa 
of  fish  peddlers  on  bicycles  collected  for  the 
auction  held  on  the  beach.  With  all  the  peo 
pie  hanging  around,  they  stood  as  thick  as  ifi 
they  were  embarking  upon  a  pilgrimage— i 
black  people  with  Arabian  faces  and  brimles*' 
cloth  hats.  That  funny  language,  Swahili  (  "au| 
tomobile"'  is  motocaa,  "gonorrhea"  kissono 
no  I ,  rang  out  from  the  Indian  auctioneer  oxe 
each  pail  of  fish  that  was  dumped  on  the  sand 
Then  the  long  hammerheads,  swordfish,  king 
fish  were  sold.  A  little  ferryboat  chuffed  acros 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor;  the  Asia-Ajrika  fron  \ 
Canton  slid  by.  And,  wandering  about,  I  wa 
struck  by  how  fascinating  life  is  going  to  bej  1 
how  provincial  we  are,  how  little  we  knov1' 
the  Chinese,  the  Africans,  and  me.  The  worl 
is  ending  for  the  elephants  whose  domed  skull 
I  had  seen  alongside  the  Galana  River  il  l 
Kenya,  but  not  for  human  beings. 

Of  course,  America,  even  where  she  is  m  I 
popular,  remains  a  magnetic  image  to  neij j 
nations  like  these  for  her  many  innovation;  11 
Right  now.  it's  our  music,  movies,  good  fooc  J 
and  clothes  that  seem  to  be  the  drawing  car  ! 
— experiments,  for  the  most  part,  of  forty  c  j 
fifty  years  ago.  But  our  deeper  experiment  ' 
both  old  and  new,  will  take  their  turn. 
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aE  CALMED  HIMSELF  with  deep 
breaths  and  shallow  sayings.  Cool  it; 
Take  it  easy.  Lighten  up.  Without 
craning  his  neck,  without  giving  him- 
away,  he  found  the  roadside  runners  in  the 
ror  again.  There  were  two  of  them,  all  right, 
ig  guy  in  dirty  khakis  and  his  dark  little  pal, 
>ut  thirty  yards  from  the  car. 
..athrop  considered  squealing  out  of  there, 
pictured  himself  slamming  the  car  into  gear, 
Iding  in  the  gravel,  spinning  around  to  face 
music.  They'd  be  on  him  in  a  flash.  He  could 
.  his  heart  hammer  from  his  knees  to  his 
ulders,  but  that  was  something  he  was  used 
It  was  just  that  kind  of  heart, 
le  wondered  if  the  little  one  could  have  been 
ting,  crouched  down  on  the  embankment 
le  the  big  one  fished  for  suckers  on  the  road, 
nding  there  alone  he  had  looked  tame  and 
dess,  a  sight  that  stirred  some  brotherly 
>ulse  in  the  mind  that  moved  the  foot  that 
>ped  the  car.  Regretting  that  impulse  would 
iterate  whatever  merit  attached  to  respect- 
the  code  of  desert  travelers,  a  code  Lathrop 
III  savored  and  endorsed  while  driving  alone 
he  Interstate:  one  does  not  leave  another  to 
i  mercy  of  the  sun.  But  this  was  not  the  sea- 
I  for  dying  in  the  desert — the  day  was  cool 
x  cloudy,  the  etiquette  of  survival  did  not 

ly- 

athrop  knew  he  would  never  have  stopped 
?'d  noticed  there  were  two  of  them.  The  size 
f  his  convertible  would  have  been  reason 


enough  to  go  on.  Now,  sitting  in  the  idling  car 
with  the  top  down,  with  the  runners  drawing 
closer,  closing  in,  he  felt  absurdly  open  to  at- 
tack. He  was  helpless  as  a  child  alongside  a 
standing  person;  he  was  tempted  to  leap  out. 
But  then  he  saw  how  that  would  startle  and  pro- 
voke them.  They  would  look  at  him  and  wonder: 
what's  he  standing  up  for? 

Disadvantaged  in  his  bucket  seat,  Lathrop 
gave  his  windburned  face  a  delicate  massage. 
The  authority  of  fate  enveloped  him.  He  could 
hear  his  daughter's  voice  on  the  long-distance 
phone,  hear  himself  spooning  out  consolation. 
He  would  take  her  to  the  movies.  He  would  take 
her  through  the  children's  arcade  of  the  Circus 
Circus  casino.  If  only  he'd  kept  his  word  to  her, 
the  car  would  have  been  crammed  with  brand- 
new  camping  gear.  He  wouldn't  have  been  able 
to  stop.  Grinning  and  breathless,  the  hitchhikers 
bounded  up  to  the  car. 

Lathrop's  heart  pumped  harder  when  he  saw 
them  at  close  range.  The  big  one's  chin  was  slick 
with  drool,  and  his  shirt  had  been  stripped  of  its 
buttons.  The  little  one  was  almost  a  dwarf,  too 
small  to  be  sane,  a  Starkweather  type,  Lathrop 
thought.  His  eyes  took  the  measure  of  driver  and 
car  without  a  hint  of  greeting.  The  big  one  got 
the  back  seat  loaded,  the  car  commandeered. 
"Back  off'"  Lathrop  screamed  inside  his  skull. 
He  could  see  the  frightened  road  tramps  go 
facedown  in  the  gravel,  himself  slinging  their 
satchels  out  on  the  shoulder  as  he  laid  rubber 
up  the  road.  But  the  big  one  already  had  the 
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door  open  and  was  reaching  a  bandaged  hand 
across,  wrist  cocked  for  a  brotherhood  shake. 

Lathrop  shook.  He  said,  "Hi,"  in  a  voice  that 
sounded  choked  and  foreign,  the  result  of  a  mild 
form  of  emphysema  that,  in  this  circumstance, 
happened  to  sound  a  lot  like  fear.  But  it  was 
only  that  his  throat  closed  up  when  he  went 
a  while  without  speaking,  and  he  hadn't  spoken 
a  word  for  200  miles,  not  since  ordering  his 
coffee  at  Ida's  that  morning.  Of  course  there  was 
no  use  explaining  that  to  these  two.  He  felt  a 
pang  for  Ida's  and  was  stampeded  by  fresh  pre- 
monitions. Clearing  his  throat,  he  said,  "Hi," 
again,  this  time  much  more  stoutly. 

"How  far  you  goin'?"  the  little  one  asked. 
In  sudden  alarm  Lathrop  noticed  a  tattoo 
across  the  knuckles  of  the  little  one's  right  hand. 
He  had  seen  exactly  this  tattoo  on  the  hands  of 
Robert  Mitchum  in  The  Night  of  the  Hunter.  He 
had  heard  Truman  Capote  discuss  it  on  The  To- 
night Show.  LOVE  on  the  right  hand,  HATE  on 
the  left.  Lathrop  was  fully  on  the  alert  now.  He 
was  in  a  state  beyond  simple  fear.  While  trying 
to  think  of  a  likely  destination  discouragingly 
close  by,  he  stayed  poised  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
HATE  hand. 

Then  it  struck  him  that  his  radio  was  playing 
far  too  loud  for  the  desert  stillness.  Turning  it 
down,  searching  for  a  clearer  station,  he  could 
give  himself  precious  seconds.  He  made  rapid 
calculations.  He  was  four,  maybe  five  hours  east 
of  Hollywood  on  Interstate  Fifteen,  still  in  Cali- 
fornia, still  in  the  Mojave.  But  try  as  he  did  he 
could  not  remember  if  he"d  already  passed 
Zzyzx  Road  or  the  Death  Valley  turnoff  at  Bak- 
er. Beyond  Baker,  as  far  as  he  recalled,  there 
was  nothing  all  the  way  to  Vegas  except  a  last- 
chance  casino  just  across  the  line,  the  place 
where  the  Bonnie-and-Clyde  death  car  was  dis- 
played. But  what  did  they  call  it?  And  why 
would  he  be  going  there?  The  little  one  was  eas- 
ing himself  into  the  cramped  back  seat.  Lathrop 
stopped  fiddling  with  the  radio  and  turned  in  his 
seat,  as  if  to  offer  assistance.  The  index  finger 
of  the  HATE  hand  was  marked  with  a  crudely 
drawn  H,  but  the  other  three  looked  bare. 

"I'm   going   to   Las  Vegas,"  Lathrop 
nounced,  adding  an  unwise  smile. 

Time  had  run  out  on  him.  The  gun 


an- 


had 


sounded,  ending  the 


He  felt  weakened 


and  imperiled  not  to  have  a  better  idea  of  his 
whereabouts.  He  was  always  raving  about  how 
much  he  loved  the  desert,  and  driving  across 
it  in  a  trance.  Passing  Baker  only  meant  that 
the  drive  was  two-thirds  done — he  had  often 
sailed  past  that  franchised  oasis  without  regis- 
tering any  break  in  the  solitudinous  plain,  but  it 
disturbed  him  that  he'd  failed  to  notice  Zzyzx 
Road.  More  bad  karma.  He  knew  from  his  read- 
ing that  the  Manson  family  had  sometimes  biv- 


ouacked there,  that  Susan  Atkins  had  named  her 
first-born  son,  the  fruit  of  Manson's  love,  Zezo- 
zose  Zadfrak.  Passing  Zzyzx  Road  could  induce 
a  vivid  reverie,  causing  him  to  dwell  on  the 
baby's  name  for  many  desert  miles.  Naturally, 
there  were  those  among  his  friends  who  found 
his  fascination  with  these  matters  "weird"  or 
amusing,  but  no  one  could  deny  that  if  he'd  only 
been  thinking  of  Manson,  he  would  never  have 
stopped  for  Starkweather. 


Lathrop  surveyed  the  landscape.  To 
his  left  an  expanse  of  cracked  ocher 
abandonment,  lacking  a  horizon.  To 
his  right  more  Mojave,  pissed-upon 
playa,  a  place  without  markings  or  names. 
Ahead  were  the  roadside  quarries.  On  an  outing 
many  years  before  he  had  talked  his  ex-wife 
into  believing  that  the  quarries  were  mascara 
mines.  Even  now  he  couldn't  help  savoring  for  a 
moment  the  gullibility  of  that  woman.  But  ht 
also  sighed  in  regret  for  never  having  learnec 
what  they  really  were  there  for.  He  had  driver 
this  road  a  hundred  times.  How  could  he  ac 
count  for  his  ignorance  of  everything  it  tra 
versed  ? 

Getting  the  car  in  gear,  starting  up  the  shoul 
der,  swinging  out  on  the  empty  freeway — these 
small  acts  of  competence  did  much  for  Lath 
rop's  morale.  He  was  in  control  of  the  conver 
tible.  If  they  shot  him  he  would  crash. 

He  noticed  some  trees  of  the  spindly  kin( 
whose  limbs  seem  engaged  in  mocking  gestures 
Howdy,  sucker.  Up  yours.  Yucca  or  Joshua 
Lathrop  thought,  not  knowing  which  to  cal 
them.  He  was  almost  certain,  though,  that  thes 
trees  grew  only  at  high  elevations.  Higher  thai 
creosote,  than  crucifixion  thorn.  If  this  was  sl| 
if  these  trees  were  actually  yucca,  then  he  w| 
still  a  good  distance  from  the  Nevada  line. 

"Aw  raht!"  the  little  one  shouted  as  the  ca 
gathered  speed.  The  hoodlums  exchanged  smiles| 

"My  name's  Dave,"  the  big  one  hollered  i 
Lathrop's  ear. 

"Mine's  Steve,"  said  Lathrop,  succeeding  { 
last  in  lying. 

The  little  one  said  nothing. 

Lathrop  turned  the  radio  up  to  assist  tl 
wind  in  impairing  conversation.  Johnny  Casi 
or  someone  unashamedly  like  him.  Now  he  ha 
time  to  think.  Five-foot-two.  cowboy  bootj 
black  hair,  LOVE  and  H.  A  possible  India:] 
Six-foot-four,  300  pounds,  sandy  hair,  bandage 
hand,  filthy  clothes,  front  tooth  missing.  Dav 
Two  fine-looking  orphan  makers.  There  w; 
something  psychopathic  in  these  Mutt-and-Je 
pairings.  My  name's  Charlie,  and  this  herd 
Tex.  They  were  partnerships  of  defects,  mutaj 
compromises.  Lathrop  wondered  how  these  tv 
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d  joined  up,  what  Dave's  real  name  was. 
Dave  was  running  his  injured  fingers  over 
ithrop's  walnut  veneer  dashboard.  "Cool  car!" 

screamed.  "How  much  it  cost?" 
"Fin  afraid  I  don't  remember,"  Lathrop  said, 
tending  to  be  evasive.  But  as  soon  as  the 
)rds  were  spoken  he  saw  how  they  couldn't 
lp  but  incite  a  person  like  Dave.  Or  Shorty, 
lis  fag  don't  give  a  shit,  they  would  reason.  He 
list  have  money  up  the  ass.  "I  borrowed  it 
3m  a  friend,"  Lathrop  explained,  missing  no 
ore  than  a  beat.  "I  forget  what  he  told  me  he 
id  for  it.  I'm  meeting  him  tonight  in  Vegas. 
1  ask."  Dave  twisted  around  and  grinned  back 
his  partner.  Ain't  this  the  life? 
Til  ask.  What  was  that  supposed  to  mean? 
lat  he'd  meet  them  tomorrow  with  the  Blue 
10k  figures  on  the  car?  Lathrop  felt  himself 
tting  in  deeper  every  time  he  spoke.  It  was 
d  enough  to  tell  them  he  was  headed  for 
;gas  and  then  grin  like  someone  secretly 
und  for  Phoenix  or  Salt  Lake.  But  to  come 

like  an  overpriced  sales  clerk,  to  say  I'm 
raid  I  dont  remember — that  kind  of  talk 
>uld  only  justify  whatever  crime  was  coming. 

their  minds.  They  would  leave  him  in  the 
sert  bleeding  from  the  ears  and  drive  off  glad 

have  settled  an  old  score  with  some  fifth- 
ade  teacher. 

Now  he  was  passing  the  quarries,  losing  sight 


of  the  only  thing  he  knew.  Against  the  empty 
basin  land  the  weathered  diggings  looked  more 
than  ever  like  pits  for  the  mining  of  shadows. 
Lathrop  thought  of  his  wife — his  ex-wife  now, 
thank  God.  A  cocktail  waitress  in  Vegas.  More 
or  less  a  whore.  He  was  ashamed  to  have  his 
daughter  growing  up  in  that  rotten  atmosphere. 
Little  girl.  What  kind  of  place  was  Vegas  for  a 
little  girl?  He  was  sorry  to  have  been  the  one 
who  introduced  her  to  the  Circus  Circus.  He 
wished  again  that  he'd  at  least  bought  the  camp- 
ing gear  to  show  her  his  good  intentions.  His 
thoughts  fluttered  around  to  a  counting  of  fa- 
miliar things.  Ida's,  the  mascara  mines,  The  To- 
night Shoiv,  Baker.  A  hundred  years  ago  Baker 
was  on  the  line  of  march  for  the  twenty-mule 
teams  bringing  borax  out  of  Death  Valley.  Lath- 
rop embraced  his  possession  of  this  knowledge, 
remembered  from  a  radio  serial  heard  thirtv-five 
years  before.  Steering  down  the  die-straight 
road,  he  pictured  himself  as  a  child. 

"How'd  you  like  a  set  of  wheels  like  this, 
Dave?"  the  runt  shouted  past  Lathrop's  ear. 
Dave  made  a  primitive  circle  of  forefinger  and 
thumb.  Then  both  of  them  cracked  up  laughing. 
"Raht  own!"  Dave  yelled,  affecting  a  comic 
black  accent.  "Aw  raht!"  came  the  answer  from 
the  rear.  Followed  by  more  laughter. 

So  now  they  were  passing  signals  in  their 
private  code.  They  were  into  their  prison-yard 


"This  was  not  the 
season  for 
dying  in  the 
desert — the 
day  was  cool 
and  cloudy, 
the  etiquette  of 
survival  did 
not  apply." 
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soul-brother  act.  It  was  common  know  ledge  that 
white  criminals  often  assumed  black  accents 
on  the  verge  of  a  violent  crime,  as  if  pretended 
blackness  gave  them  the  rights  of  piracy.  We 
lied  ta  waste  the  muthah.  Hed  ta  hit  him  up- 
side a  head.  After  they  dumped  him  they  would 
employ  the  same  fake  accent  to  make  fun  of  the 
way  he  died. 

"Hey.  no  slut.  man.  this  really  is  a  sharp  car, 
man."'  Dave  shouted.  He  was  all  slobber  and 
sincerity  now.  desert-eyed,  stupid.  Fat  Bov 
would  have  to  do  better  than  that  to  pull  Lath- 
rop  off  his  guard. 

"\eah,  we's  laughin"  at  somethin"  else,  man." 
the  little  one  said,  cupping  the  LO\  E  hand  close 
to  Lathrop's  ear.  "W  e  been  out  on  the  road  so 
long  we's  half  nuts  anvhow." 

"All  last  night  and  all  this 
Dave  yelled  into  the  wind  anc 
we  had  us  some  oranges,  man. 
all  our  monev  in  Berdoo. 

"V,  e"s  real  happy  when  we  seen  you  stoppin". 
man."  the  little  one  said  with  a  cloying  inflec- 
tion that  made  Lathrop  fear  for  the  back  of  his 
neck.  "Rant  own!"  Dave  hollered.  And  again 
thev  started  to  laugh. 


morning,  too,' 
music.  "Lucky 
cause  we  spent 


Lathrop  sensed  that  the  time  had  come 
to  end  this  cat-and-mouse  game.  It  was 
time  to  take  the  initiative,  to  give  them 
what  thev  wanted  while  he  could. 
"Look,  you  guys,  just  take  the  car."  he  prac- 
ticed saying.  "Let  me  pull  over  here  and  get 
out.  It's  my  friend's  car  anyhow.  He  don't  give 
a  shit."  But  that  wouldn't  be  good  enough.  They 
would  want  his  money  too.  He  would  give  it  to 
them,  gladly.  He  pictured  himself  standing 
alongside  the  car.  handing  the  children  his 
monev.  Of  course  thev  would  never  believe  that 
S40  was  all  he  was  taking  to  \  egas.  It  wouldn't 
matter  that  the  money  was  meant  for  his  daugh- 
ter. They  would  rip  his  wallet  open,  find  out  that 
his  name  wasn't  Steve.  They  would  tear  through 
his  papers  and  clothes  in  anger  and  disappoint- 
ment. His  panic  would  drive  them  on.  And  when 
they  finally  killed  him  they'd  have  no  idea  at  all 
of  what  they  were  taking  from  this  earth. 

A  resurgent  love  of  the  desert  rose  up  in  him. 
storing  his  place  in  the  emptiness.  He  could 
understand  and  forgive  his  inattention  to  its 
details  in  light  of  the  value  he  placed  on  its  fast- 
ness and  desolation.  He  didn't  have  to  know 
what  grew  and  lived  there  to  recognize  its  per- 
fection as  a  place  to  die. 

Sentimental  clutter  swam  across  his  eyes, 
causing  him  to  doubt  the  overpass  when  he  saw- 
it  shimmering  far  down  the  road.  He  had  to  bat 
his  eves  against  memories  as  well  as  mirages. 
His  inexhaustible  heart  besan  to  thrash  in  antic-  him. 


ipation.  and  when  he  drew  close  enough  to  see 
that  it  was  a  real  overpass  leading  to  a  real  food- 
and-gas  plaza,  he  had  to  struggle  to  contain  a 
whimper  of  relief.  Gracefully,  imperceptibly,  the 
happy  Catholic  swung  into  the  right-hand  lane. 
In  the  mirror  he  could  see  the  little  one  chew- 
ing his  nails,  brow  furrowed  in  concentration. 
Dave  appeared  to  be  getting  drowsy. 

"How  about  some  coffee?""  Lathrop  asked 
with  an  emphysematous  warble  as  he  shot  into 
the  exit.  The  deft  maneuver  gave  no  one  a  choice 
in  the  matter — he  was  steering  hard  to  get  in 
sight  of  other  humans  before  the  killers  could 
gather  their  w  its.  He  saw  them  exchange  a  look, 
establish  a  new  conspiracy.  But  by  then  he  was 
gliding  up  to  the  ramparts  of  the  coffee  shop. 
From  its  gold-and-orange  facade,  he  knew  it  to 
be  one  of  the  Snooky's  chain.  He  had  passed  it 
a  hundred  times  without  stopping. 

Dave  and  Shorty  scrambled  out  after  him., 
Dave  yawned,  stretched,  and  said  something^ 
nice  about  the  car.  They  straggled  in.  looking 
natural,  and  approached  a  chest-high  countei 
where  a  couple  of  grandmothers  stood.  Effusive, 
and  polite.  Lathrop  ordered  coffee  and  dough 
nuts  for  the  three  of  them. 

"W  hat  kind  of  work  you  do'.'"  Shorty  askec 
as  soon  as  thev  were  settled.  His  chin  was  close, 
to  the  table  for  slurping.  Lathrop  observed  thai 
the  three  bare  fingers  of  the  HATE  hand  were 
clouded  over  with  scars. 

"I'm  a  lawyer  for  the  public  defender's  office,' 
he  said.  He  had  rehearsed  the  answer  many  mile^ 
down  the  road,  and  it  came  off  without  a  hitch] 
"I'm  going  to  \  egas  for  a  Nevada  sheriffs  con| 
vention.  I'm  giving  a  talk  on  your  rights  who 
you  get  arrested.  Later  on  tonight. 

The  little  one  seemed  to  shrink  still  smalle 
at  this  news,  as  if  measuring  the  fury  of  tl< 
sheriffs  if  their  after-dinner  speaker  didn't  sho* 
But  Dave  couldn't  hide  his  dumb-cluck's  luck  a 
meeting  an  off-duty  people's  lawyer.  "No  shit! 
he  said.  "Wish  a  fuck  I  met  you  six  month 
ago!"  Soon  he  was  babbling  freely  about  ho) 
the  cops  had  deprived  him  of  his  rights  in  "\uh 
City,  how  thev'd  set  the  bail  too  high  for  M 
father  to  pay — "for  fuckin"  larceny,  man"- 
how  he'd  been  in  jail  with  Juan  Corona,  hd] 
Corona  was  a  far-out  dude. 

Lathrop  enjoyed  fresh  infusions  of  confident 
as  Dave  rattled  on.  Behind  a  mask  of  total  call 
he  rejoiced  at  the  swiftness  of  his  mind.  11 
difference  between  him  and  the  kind  of  peop 
who  get  themselves  murdered,  he  reflected,  m 
that  he  understood  the  importance  of  brush! 
up  against  the  beast  now  and  then.  That  wi 
why  he'd  picked  these  clowns  up  in  the  fiiT 
place.  He  could  twist  their  thoughts  and  feaj 
around  until  there  was  no  way  thev  could  bar 
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When  Dave  started  quizzing  him  about  his 
>rk,  Lathrop  displayed  a  professional's  bored 
iiisement  with  the  details  of  his  trade  while 
ver  losing  sight  of  his  profound  concern  for 
s  rights  of  down-and-outers.  Like  you  guys. 
:  amazed  himself  at  how  much  he  seemed  to 
ow  about  the  public  defender's  office. 
But  then  the  little  one  seemed  to  bristle.  He 
red  hard  at  Dave  and  worked  his  rodent  jaw. 
'Dave,  man,  that  whole  trip's  bullshit,  man," 
said  from  behind  his  screen  of  fingers, 
^hen  the  fuck  you  gonna  figure  it  out?  You're 
t  on  the  road  without  a  nickel  in  your  pocket 
I  the  lawyer  goes  by  in  his  convertible.  I 
an  it's  nothin'  against  you,  mister,  but  Jesus! 
s  the  same  goddam  deal,  ain't  it?  Wise 
kin'  up!" 

Lathrop  was  quick  to  rally.  "I  can  see  what 
i're  trying  to  say . . ."  he  began.  But  his  admis- 
ns  that  the  system  was  in  many  ways  unjust 
iy  reminded  Dave  of  whose  side  he  was  on. 
on  the  two  of  them  were  exchanging  outlaw 
:ouragements.  Nobody  gonna  give  you  dick, 
;k!  If  you  want  it,  git  down  and  git  it!  Raht 
n!  There  was  further  praise  of  Corona,  Man- 
1,  and  a  number  of  lesser  killers  in  the  Santa 
nz  area  whom  Dave  particularly  admired, 
throp  listened  for  every  nuance  in  this  conver- 
ion,  trying  to  decide  between  two  interpreta- 
ns:  either  they  trusted  him  enough  to  confide 


their  worst  criminal  ambitions,  or  else  they  were 
stupid  enough  to  kill  him,  after  all.  If  he  tried 
to  make  a  break  now  the  showdown  would  come 
in  the  parking  lot.  He  could  picture  the  grand- 
mothers clucking  over  his  corpse.  There  was 
only  one  way  to  test  the  killers'  intentions  with- 
out leaving  the  sanctuary  of  Snooky's. 

Lathrop  excused  himself  and  strolled  across 
the  room,  passing  through  the  franchised  high- 
way gift  shop.  Boulder  Dam  and  Death  Valley 
decals,  comb-and-dolly  sets,  something  for  his 
daughter.  But  no.  He  remembered  the  sheriffs' 
convention  and  moved  on.  Turning  to  enter  the 
men's  room,  he  glanced  back  at  the  table.  Dave 
was  coming  through  the  gift  shop  after  him. 

Lathrop  locked  himself  inside  the  only  stall. 
The  door  left  his  feet  and  ankles  vulnerable. 
Dave  was  tall  enough  to  look  in  over  the  top. 
Dave  came  in  through  the  outer  door  and  began 
making  hydraulic  noises.  Lathrop  eased  a  sheet 
of  paper  off  the  toilet  roll.  His  heart  was  a  mighty 
machine.  Never  mind.  "I  am  with  2  hitch- 
hikers," he  wrote,  tearing  the  fragile  paper  with 
his  pen  and  staining  his  pants  at  the  knee.  "I 
think  they  mean  to  harm  me.  Please  call  State 
Patrol.  I  am  in  canary  yellow  convert  Calif  lie 
AQR  953.  Headed  for  Vegas.  Thanks."  He 
scratched  out  the  word  "canary,"  folded  the 
message  into  a  small  square,  and  fitted  it  under 
his  watch  strap.  Dave  still  lingered  outside  the 


"Against  the 
empty  basin 
the  weathered 
diggings  looked 
more  than  ever 
like  pits  for 
the  mining  of 
shadows. 
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stall.  He  had  turned  the  water  on  and  was  letting 
it  run.  Lathrop  steadied  his  nerves.  Take  it  easy. 
Lighten  up.  He  spun  the  roll  of  paper  as  loud  as 
it  would  go,  flushed  the  toilet,  stood,  and  did  a 
hitching-the-pants-up  shuffle.  Then  he  opened 
the  door  and  stepped  out.  Dave  was  pretending 
to  wash  his  damaged  fingers. 

Lathrop  came  back  through  the  gift  shop  with 
Dave  at  his  heels.  Through  transparent  amber 
window  shades  he  saw  the  little  one  out  in  the 
parking  lot,  examining  the  convertible.  He  hur- 
ried over  to  the  table,  snatched  up  the  check, 
then  moved  back  across  to  the  cash  register, 
choosing  a  path  that  cut  Dave  off  at  the  revolv- 
ing postcard  trees.  A  teen-aged  boy  sat  behind 
the  counter  with  a  textbook  in  his  lap.  He  bare- 
ly looked  up  as  Lathrop  approached,  digging 
under  his  watch  strap.  Lathrop  felt  at  once  that 
he  could  place  absolute  trust  in  this  intelligent 
student.  He  slipped  the  message  between  the 
check  and  a  $5  bill  and  casually  handed  it  over. 

Dave  was  belly-up  against  the  counter  now, 
apparently  shoplifting  an  after-dinner  mint.  But 
from  the  vacant  aura  he  projected  Lathrop 
could  tell  that  he  hadn't  seen  a  thing.  The  cash- 
ier's eyes  seemed  to  flash  a  silent  alarm  when 
his  fingers  touched  the  emergency  sandwich. 
"Thank  you,  sir,"  he  told  Lathrop  as  he  handed 
him  his  change.  The  very  nonchalance  of  his 
manner  convinced  Lathrop  that  the  call  was  as 
good  as  in. 


Lathrop  drove  fast  to  give  the  high- 
way patrol  a  pretext  for  pulling  him 
over.  He  drove  seventy,  then  seventy- 
five.  He  drove  long  enough  and  fast 
enough  to  begin  worrying  about  crossing  the 
Nevada  line  before  the  police  could  get  organ- 
ized. Tumbleweeds  skimmed  past  at  seventy. 
Creosote.  Crucifixion  thorn.  Lathrop  pictured 
himself  camping  in  the  desert  with  his  daugh- 
ter, building  a  fire  inside  a  small  circle  of  stones. 
Flames  danced  in  reflection  on  a  brand-new 
nylon  tent. 

Then,  in  the  mirror,  Lathrop  caught  sight  of 
a  black-and-white  car  a  half-mile  behind  him. 
The  next  time  he  looked  there  were  two.  His 
heart  went  into  an  impetuous  fandango;  that 
didn't  prove  a  thing.  He  checked  again  in  the 
ror.  The  police  were  keeping  their  distance. 
He  didn't  understand  why  they  were  hanging 
back,  why  there  had  to  be  two  of  them.  He 
didn't  dare  to  think  how  long  it  would  be  before 
the  little  one  saw  them  also. 

Starkweather  had  rearranged  his  perch  in  the 
back  so  that  Lathrop  couldn't  watch  him  in  the 
mirror.  Dave  had  shifted  around  in  his  seat  and 
was  back  to  fingering  the  dashboard,  seeing 
how  everything  worked.  What  would  happen 


when  the  police  made  their  move?  What  coulc 
he  do  with  Starkweather's  automatic  in  the  bacl* 
of  his  neck  and  Dave's  gorilla  foot  jammec 
over  his  on  the  gas  pedal?  Humiliation  spillec 
over  him.  He  realized  with  deathly  claritj 
that  calling  the  police  had  been  a  colossa 
blunder,  a  self-destructive  move  no  differen 
from  picking  up  the  killers  in  the  first  place.  Or 
his  own,  he  might  have  been  able  to  talk  hi: 
way  out  of  trouble,  but  with  the  police  involvec 
the  danger  was  much  greater.  A  heavy  sigh  es 
caped  him  as  he  faced  the  inevitable  shoot-out 
He  pictured  his  pitying  friends.  Poor  Lathrop— 
he  wrote  his  suicide  note  on  toilet  paper.  Dowi 
the  road,  a  mile  distant,  Lathrop  saw  anothe 
highway  patrol  car  cut  across  the  grass  divider 
He  was  doing  almost  eighty  when  he  shot  pa^ 
the  waiting  cruiser. 

Chemicals  entered  his  bloodstream,  makin 
him  ready  to  receive  the  bullets.  His  heart  hur 
He  sagged  in  his  seat.  His  car  slowed.  All  thre 
cruisers  came  abreast  of  him. 

"Hey,  what  the  fuck!"  the  little  one  shoute 
just  before  the  bullhorn  spoke. 

"Stop  your  vehicle.  Leave  the  roadway.  Sto 
your  vehicle  at  once." 

The  three  cars  had  him  pinned.  They  wei 
edging  him  toward  the  shoulder.  A  shotgu 
protruded  from  the  rear  window  of  the  ca 
closest  to  him.  Lathrop  had  to  wrestle  the  whet 
for  control. 

"Do  not  move.  Remain  in  sight.  Keep  yoi 
hands  in  sight.  Do  not  attempt  to  leave  th 
vehicle." 

Police  cars  skidded  up  at  all  angles.  Doo) 
flew  open.  Red  and  blue  lights  snapped  aroun 
in  the  afternoon  sun.  Guns  and  helmets  emerge*! 

"First  you,  next  to  the  driver.  Out  of  the  ca 
Hands  in  the  air.  Move!  Down  on  your  ston, 
ach.  Hands  behind  the  head.  Now  you,  in  tf 
back  .  .  ." 

A  sergeant  approached  the  convertible,  hoi 
ing  his  heavy  pistol  in  both  hands.  Lathrop  m 
heaving  at  the  power  he  had  summoned.  Tl 
road  tramps  were  facedown  in  the  gravel.  Sorr. 
one  was  slinging  their  satchels  out  on  the  shoi 
der. 

"Do  you  want  these  men  arrested,  sir?"  t! 
sergeant  said,  lowering  his  pistol. 

"No,  no,"  said  Lathrop,  struggling  to  pi 
duce  an  urgent  whisper.  "Don't  call  me  'si 
Treat  me  like  them.  Take  me  back  to  your  c 
and  I'll  explain  it." 

"Okay,  on  your  feet,"  the  sergeant  said,  fa 
ing  to  convince.  Lathrop  hoped  that  Dave  ai 
Shorty  couldn't  hear.  He  wished  the  sergea 
would  raise  his  pistol  to  make  it  look  more  re 
He  rose  from  the  car  with  his  hands  up  ai 
walked  to  the  farthest  cruiser.  Giddiness  ovi 
came  him.  His  mind  spun  around  to  Mansoi 
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jjserl  busts.  He  wondered  what  the  passing 
otorists  would  make  of  him,  what  they  would 
ink  of  this  remarkable  tableau. 

Back  in  the  police  car  he  explained  about  the 
OVE  and  HATE  tattoos,  the  way  they'd  talked 

black  accents  and  overpraised  his  car,  about 
ruman  Capote  and  Juan  Corona.  The  sergeant 
emed  to  understand. 

"Where'd  you  pick  them  up,  sir?"  he  asked. 

Lathrop  didn't  want  to  risk  describing  the 
a><  ara  mines  without  knowing  what  they  were 
ere  for. 

"Back  around  Zzyzx  Road,"  he  said.  Through 
e  windshield  he  could  see  two  patrolmen  pok- 
g  through  the  hitchhikers'  belongings  while  a 
ird  stood  over  them  with  a  shotgun.  Lathrop 
lew  no  weapons  would  be  found. 
The  police  relaxed  their  guard  after  the 
arch  was  completed.  A  call  was  put  through 
check  on  everyone's  record.  Dave  and  Shorty 
oked  worried.  They  stood  at  the  edge  of  the 
oulder  tossing  rocks  at  bottles  and  cans.  Lath- 
p  glided  up  and  joined  them  in  the  prison- 
ird  pastime. 

"What's  going  down,  man?"  Shorty  asked  in 
confidential  tone.  They  didn't  suspect  him! 
uite  the  contrary,  the  bust  had  been  a  kind  of 
itiation  that  made  them  temporary  equals.  In 
eir  minds.  Lathrop  felt  a  surge  of  pleasure  at 
;ing  there  with  them. 
"I  don't  know,  man,"  he  said. 
"Is  the  car  okay?" 

"Oh,  sure.  Sure.  I  think  somebody  back  at 
e  cafe  called.  They  must  have  overheard  us 
Iking  or  something  like  that." 
i"Shee!  We  figured  it  had  to  be  the  car  for 
at  kind  of  bust  like  that.  We  thought  you  was 
iobably  bullshittin'  about  your  friend.  Who 
hds  anybody  a  car  like  that?"  Shorty  sailed  a 
ck  into  the  culvert  and  broke  another  bottle, 
b  second  in  a  row.  Dave  was  searching  for  big- 
ilr  and  bigger  rocks,  drooling  at  the  effort. 
("Which  of  you  guys  is  Jimmy  Dale  Evans?" 
fe  sergeant  asked,  approaching  them.  He  had 
five  and  Shorty's  wallets  fastened  to  his  clip- 
:lard. 

"Over  here,"  the  little  one  said. 

"Looks  like  you  been  missing  some  meetings 
iih  your  parole  officer,  little  Jim.  Last  three  in 
low." 

"I  been  lookin'  for  work,  man,"  Jimmy  Dale 
>  d  with  a  ferocity  Lathrop  envied.  It  must  be 
■  igh  to  find  a  job  with  that  tattoo,  he  thought, 
b  was  stricken  with  remorse  for  having  caused 
1  poor  bastard  this  new  brush  with  the  law.  He 
tired  at  the  sergeant  for  calling  him  "little 
f  l." 

p'l'm  not  taking  you  into  custody,"  the  ser- 
vant said,  "but  I'm  telling  you  now  that  your 
plrole  officer  will  be  advised  that  we've  stopped 


you.  If  he  wants  to  do  something  about  it,  that's 
his  business.  Understood?"  He  handed  Jimmy 
Dale  his  wallet.  Jimmy  took  it  with  the  HATE 
hand. 

Dave  grinned  moronically  as  the  sergeant 
turned  his  way.  "Looks  like  you  better  watch 
what  kind  of  company  you're  keeping,  David. 
David  Clyde  Brown?  That  it?"  Dave  nodded 
and  grinned.  Lathrop  was  stung  to  discover  that 
Dave  was  his  real  name.  He  wished  the  sergeant 
had  his  wallet,  too,  had  some  rough  words, 
something  to  erase  the  unrecoverable  distance 
between  him  and  the  two  friends. 

"You  don't  have  to  stay  any  longer,  sir,"  the 
sergeant  said.  "We'll  keep  these  jokers  here 
while  you  get  started." 

"Oh,  no,  man,"  Lathrop  said.  The  words 
hung  in  the  air  as  if  spoken  in  enemy  dialect. 
"I  don't  mind  giving  them  a  ride  the  rest  of  the 
way.  They're  headed  for  Vegas,  same  as  me." 

"Suit  yourself,"  the  sergeant  said. 

Lathrop  helped  Dave  and  Jimmy  get  their 
satchels  loaded.  Without  a  suspicion  of  weap- 
ons inside,  they  felt  pathetically  light.  Lathrop 
reminded  himself  that  Dave  and  Jimmy  were 
criminal  types,  but  now  that  the  police  had 
everyone's  name  he  knew  he  was  in  no  danger. 
There  was  no  way  they  could  touch  him  now. 
The  ride  to  Vegas  was  the  least  he  owed  them 
for  having  brought  on  this  roadside  humiliation. 
By  the  time  the  car  was  loaded,  the  last  of  the 
cruisers  was  gone. 

Once  they  were  rolling  again,  Lathrop  ex- 
plained how  one  of  the  grandmothers  must 
have  heard  them  talking  about  Manson  and 
Corona.  "I  guess  she  must  have  thought  you 
guys  were  going  to  do  me  in,"  he  added  with 
an  indulgent  chuckle. 

"Stupid  bitch!"  Dave  hollered.  "We  wouldn't 
of  let  you  stop  at  the  fuckin'  cafe  or  go  back  to 
the  men's  room  like  that  if  we's  plannin'  any- 
thing, would  we,  Jimmy?" 

Little  Jim  did  not  say. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  were  over  the  state 
line,  passing  the  Bonnie-and-Clyde  death  car. 
**Raht  own!'"  Dave  was  yelling.  "Ah  raht!" 
said  the  voice  from  the  rear.  Lathrop  marveled 
at  the  simplemindedness  of  his  passengers.  How 
could  they  possibly  plan  their  crimes?  He  de- 
cided not  to  bother  telling  his  ex-wife  about  the 
afternoon's  events.  She  would  never  believe  how 
well  his  intuition  had  served  him.  He'd  explain 
his  late  arrival  some  other  way,  or  else  say  noth- 
ing at  all.  It  would  still  be  warm  enough  to  take 
his  daughter  riding  with  the  top  down.  They'd 
find  a  movie.  He'd  buy  popcorn,  Cokes,  what- 
ever else  she  wanted.  He  would  make  her  glad 
to  -t'r  him.  Pleasant  pictures  absorbed  him  the 
rest  of  the  way  to  Vegas.  When  he  passed  the 
Circus  Circus,  Jimmy  and  Dave  got  out. 


""The  difference 
between  him 
and  the  kind  of 
people  who  get 
themselves 
murdered,  he 
reflected,  was 
that  he  under- 
stood the 
importance  of 
brushing  up 
against  the 
beast  now  and 
then." 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  CELINE 

by  Anthony  Burgess 


Celine,  by  Patrick  McCarthy.  Vi- 
king, $10. 

Celine's  novel  Voyage  au 
bout  de  la  nuit  appeared  in 
Paris  in  1933.  The  only 
English  version  I  know — 
Journey  to  the  End  of  Night,  done  by 
John  H.  P.  Marks — came  out  in  Lon- 
don in  1966.  I  wrote  a  very  laudatory 
review  and  was  attacked  in  a  book 
on  the  Moors  Murders  by  Lady 
Snow,  who  seemed  to  allege  that 
writers  like  Celine  contributed  to  the 
murderous  decadence  of  our  age. 
That  Celine  is,  to  many,  a  dangerous 
writer  seems  confirmed  by  the  pau- 
city of  translations  of  his  work  and 
the  delay  in  appearance  of  such 
translations  as  exist. 

Even  in  France  he  is  touched  with 
gloves  or  fire  tongs.  He  died  on  the 
same  day  as  Hemingway  but  got  far 
less  space  in  the  French  newspapers. 
Of  course,  he  had  all  the  wrong  ideas 
about  life.  It  was  bad  enough  for 
him  to  prefer  the  dirty  and  diseased 
to  the  healthy  bourgeoisie,  finding, 
like  Beckett  but  without  Beckett's 
willingness  to  cleanse  through  mel- 
ody, the  truth  about  life  in  la  merde 
universelle.  However,  it  was  totally 
unforgivable  for  him  to  be  praised 
by  the  Nazi  Stiirmer  and  then,  with  a 
kite  tail  of  anti-Semitic  pamphlets  at- 
tached, fly  off  to  Hitler's  Germany  in 
1944.  If  Ezra  Pound  was  wrong- 
headed,  Celine  was  a  monster.  That 
at  least  two  of  his  books,  though  long 
ignored  by  the  academic  literary  his- 
tories, are  among  the  most  important 
that  modern  France  has  produced  is 
now  being  grudgingly  admitted,  or 
readmitted,  but  Celine  has  not  yet 


been  totally  forgiven  for  his  treach- 
ery. Time,  that  pardons  Paul  Claudel, 
has  still  some  way  to  run  before  the 
dead  patriots  and  defectors  alike  can, 
in  Eliot's  words,  be  folded  into  a 
single  party  and  accept  the  constitu- 
tion of  silence. 

Patrick  McCarthy's  critical  biog- 
raphy is  a  brave  work  and,  more,  a 
necessary  one.  Louis-Ferdinand  Des- 
touches,  to  give  him  his  true  name 
("Celine"  was  his  grandmother's),  is 
revealed  as  a  man  of  a  complexity 
not  easily  unraveled,  heroic  soldier 


in  the  first  war,  pacifist  after,  saintly 
doctor  who  finds  reality  in  disease 
and  man's  lot  totally  tragic,  voice  of 
shopkeepers  as  well  as  of  whores  anc 
pimps,  adorer  of  the  human  body 
worshiper  of  women,  physically  strong 
but  far  gone  into  melancholy,  utterei 
of  mots  like  "Look  closely  at  tht 
cemetery.  It  contains  everything  yot 
can  say  or  feel." 

The   Voyage,  with  its  relentless 
pessimism,  must  not  be  taken  as  au 
tobiography,  but  it  is  built  out  of  tht 
author's     own  experiences — war 
French  colonialism,  the  industrial  hel 
of  Detroit,  the  cauchemar  of  Ne\* 
York,  journeys  which  all  end  in  self 
destruction.  Yet  the  adventures  o:i 
the  hero  Bardamu  are  shorn  of  th( 
"motivation"  which  the  films  of  th« 
Thirties  used  to  persuade  us  was  at 
tached  to  every  human  act.  Thing 
happen  aleatorically;  life  is  meaning 
less.  Death  is  certain  and  we  try  t< 
wait  around  for  it,  being  pushe< 
minimally  by  events  in  the  mean 
0  time;  but  death,  unlike  life,  bestow 
|  the  brief  gift  of  choice:  one  can  a 
J"  least  elect,  if  one  is  lucky,  how  to  dit 
Man  is  not  an  animal;  he  is  capabl 
of  knowledge  even  wider  than  that  c 
the  approach  of  his  own  end,  but  th 
knowledge  is  of  no  value,  since 
cannot  lead  to  the  changing  of  th 
human  condition.  Here,  as  McCarth 
points  out,  is  the  difference  betwee 
Celine  and  Sartre:  "For  Sartre,  a 
for    Marxists,    knowledge  involve 
change.  The  realisation  of  one's  plac 
in  the  universe  brings  with  it  th 
commitment  to  revolt.  For  Bardam 
it  was  'only  inside  me  that  thing 
were  happening.'  " 

Solipsism,  perhaps,  is  the  won 
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BOOKS  

Mort  a  credit  (Paris,  1936;  translat- 
ed by  Marks  as  Death  on  the  Instal- 
ment Plan,  London,  1968 )  was  at- 
tacked by  the  orthodox  Marxists — 
led,  imposingly,  by  Ivan  Anissimov 
in  the  U.S.S.R. — because  it  demon- 
strated the  miseries  of  capitalist  so- 
ciety without  displaying  their  cause 
or  presenting,  even  with  the  obliquity 
appropriate  to  a  work  of  literature,  a 
program  for  their  destruction.  The 
wretchedness  of  the  Paris  life  Celine 
knew  as  a  young  man,  and  from 
which  he  escaped  into  the  cavalry,  is 
depicted  with  a  naturalistic  technique 
that  goes  beyond  Zola  (excretion, 
stink,  the  working-class  pigsty ) ,  but 
it  lacks  Zola's  insights,  his  balance, 
above  all  his  underlying  philosophy. 
There  is  nothing  outside  the  phenom- 
ena the  narrator  observes,  either  in 
the  drive  of  the  Schopenhauerian 
Wille  or  in  the  engines  of  history,  j 
Naturalism  should,  after  all,  be  ai 
metaphysic  as  well  as  a  technique.) 
but  Celine  can  only  give  us  the  flux 
without  its  springs,  the  entropy  with-: 
out  the  thermodynamic  law. 

This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  Ce-; 
line  reads  to  us  like  a  man  of  faith; 
more  than  an  existentialist  or  Marx-i 
ist.  Faith  without  faith,  indeed,  but 
there  is  a  smell  of  Newman's  "terrible | 
aboriginal  calamity"  in  all  the  metic- 
ulously detailed  images  of  decay. 
This  is  what  human  life  is  like,  and 
nothing  can  be  done  about  it:  there 
is  no  political  nostrum,  no  redemp 
tive  avatar.  And  yet  the  verbal  flow 
the  richness  of  the  vocabulary  with 
its  neologisms  and  argot,  suggests  ai 
embracing  of  the  condition  with  ; 
kind  of  relish.  We  think  of  Joyce 
but  even  more  of  Rabelais.  Here  i 
the  old  paradox  of  art.  The  denial  oi 
human  joy  is  made  through  languag 
which  is  itself  a  joy.  And  there  is,  c 
course,  the  Celinian  humor,  blacke; 
and  more  bitter  than  Beckett's. 

There  is  also  the  Celinian  dynan|i 
ic,  a  world  away  from  the  chosismet 
the  antinovelists,  who  fill  their  worl 
with  solid  bodies  and  deny  solidit 
to  the  human  observer.  Again,  I 
miss  the  old-fashioned  cinematic  m< 
tivation:  things  are  live  and  swir 
moving,  but  without  cause.  "All  tl 
dishes  are  in  smithereens,  spinnin; 
crashing,  hurtling  through  the  air 
English    sailors   "lurch    and  frol 
along.  Already  tight  and  ever  so  ha 
py.  They  skip  and  romp  and  guffa'  ■ 
.  .  .  They  can't  make  any  headwa 
their  jigs  collide  around  a  lamp-po. 
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ey  get  entangled."  But  the  dance 
ilways  one  of  disintegration;  there 
i  no  true  solid  bodies  to  the  solip- 
,  only  a  more  or  less  solid  observer. 

Celine's  literary  gifts  were 
evidently  not  cognate  with 
an  ability  to  think  coher- 
ently. This  unpolitical  man, 
king  literature  out  of  the  ma- 
ials  of  the  social  reformer,  athe- 
with  a  kind  of  religious  sensibil- 
,  was  given  to  the  irrational  choos- 
;  of  scapegoats  for  his  own  wrongs 
1,  by  an  inevitable  transition,  the 
mgs  of  the  persecuted  world  he 
;w  best.  He  didn't  want  reform, 
wanted  merely  to  blame.  As  Mc- 
rthy  says,  he  wanted  to  feel  per- 
uted,  and,  as  an  author,  his  chief 
secutor  had  to  be  his  publisher 
noel.  He  wished  to  be  cheated, 
I  so  there  had  to  be  cheaters,  even 
aginary  ones.  Like  any  small  Paris 
•pkeeper  of  the  Dreyfus  era,  he 
5  bound  sooner  or  later  to  pick  on 
Jews.  We  can  see  the  progress  of 
anti-Semitism  in  1934,  when  he 
ited  Los  Angeles.  Beginning  with 
friend  Mahe's  paraphrase  "No! 
are  not  anti-Semitic.  . .  .  But  un- 
3  the  rest  of  the  goys  we  can  dis- 
guish  a  Jew  from  a  goy.  So  we  are 
•fectly  well  aware  of  the  great 
vish  international  solidarity"  we 
i  move  on  to  "The  Hollywood 
vs  .  .  .  know  what  a  pretty  girl  is" 
eline  had  an  almost  manic  admira- 
ls for  American  female  beauty) 
1  "Ah!  Goldwyn  Mayer!  I  would 
re  given  ten  years  of  my  life  to  sit 
\  one  moment  in  their  armchairs. 

those  goddesses  at  my  mercy." 
b  anti-Semitism  is  not  yet  serious, 
I  it  soon  will  be. 

Idd  to  this  Celine's  fascination 
!h  low  life,  his  tendency  to  see  the 
i  raded  side  of  a  city  like  London 
t'New  York  or  Berlin  and  be  in- 
herent to  its  beauty  or  creative  vi- 
ty,  his  pleasure  in  being  appalled, 
Htendency  to  impose  his  solipsistic 
Ion  on  the  outside  world,  and  it 
m  becomes  possible  for  him  to  he- 
lp that  fascism  is  better  than  de- 
l:racy.  In  the  late  Thirties  he  be- 
ll to  write  pamphlets.  War  was 
hing,  civilization  was  going  to  be 
proyed.  Blame  the  Jews,  said  Ce- 

|*ne  has  to  see  his  Bagatelles — not 
Huded  in  the  Oeuvres  completes 
Muse  of  the  embarrassment  of  the 


Her  father  gave  her  away  when 
she  was  three  years  old. 

i  i 

He  had  to.  Her  mother  is  dead.  He  is  incurably  ill  and 
can  no  longer  give  Angelina  food  and  shelter. 
For  $1 5  a  month,  you  can  help  us  save  such  a  child. 
I       Through  our  "adoption"  program,  you  can  help  pro-  I 
j    vide  a  child  with  medical  attention,  adequate  food,  edu-  | 
cation,  warm  clothes  and  hope.  But  please  hurry. 

Write  to  Mrs.  Jeanne  Clarke  Wood,  Children,  Incorporated, 
P.O.  Box  5381,  Dept.  hmsg.  Richmond,  Va.  23220. 

I  wish  to  "adopt"  a  boy  □  girl  □  in  

Name  of  Country 

I  will  pay  $15  a  month ($  180  a  year}.  Enclosed  is  my 
gift  for  a  full  year  □  the  first  month  □  .  Please  send 
me  the  child's  name,  story,  address  and  picture.  I  un- 
derstand that  I  can  correspond  with  my  child. 

□  I  cannot  "adopt"  a  child,  but  want  to  help  $  

□  Or,  I  will  pledge  $  per  month. 

|    □  Please  send  me  further  information.  | 

□  If  for  a  group,  please  specify  name  

Name  

|    Address   I 

i    City  State  Zip   | 

I     You  can  adopt"  a  child  from  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America,  Middle  East.  i 
i     USA  -  Appalachian  children  or  American  Indian  children.  (Or  any 
i  child  of  greatest  need  J  US  gifts  are  fully  tax  deductible. 

Children,  Incorporated 

i  i 
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HAIL  TO  THE  CHIEFS 

by  Richard  Condon 


publisher  Gallimard — as  being  set 
y<t\  firmly  in  a  French  polemical 
tradition  compounded  of  Gallic  hot 
air  and  Gallic  logic.  You  take  a 
scapegoat  premise  for  the  wrongs  of 
France — the  British,  the  Americans, 
the  Freemasons,  the  capitalists — and 
you  work  it  to  death.  The  Jews  were 
just  one  of  several  available  organ- 
ized villainies,  and  Celine,  who 
thought,  remembering  his  mother's 
shopkeeping  days,  he  knew  what  the 
Jews  were  like,  went  to  work  on  them 
in  a  spirit  closer  to  fantasy  than  to 
informed  reason.  He  sings  a  note  un- 
common in  the  other  pamphleteers  of 
his  day:  the  Jew  is  uncreative  and 
an  enemy  of  beauty.  It  is  an  attitude 
which  only  a  word-spinning  fantasist 
of  Celine's  talent  could  hope  to  make 
plausible.  Plausibility  is,  however, 
conspicuously  lacking.  Life  could  be 
a  dance,  says  Celine,  society  could 
be  a  ballet  if  it  were  not  for  the  Jews. 
This,  with  so  much  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner's anti-Semitism  (who  could  toler- 
ate Parsifal  if  he  took  note  of  its 
philosophy?),  can  be  laughed  off, 
like  Beraud's  pamphlet  recommend- 
ing that  the  British  be  reduced  to 
slavery.  But  unfortunately  Celine 
went  over  to  the  Germans  in  1944. 

Forgiveness  and  rehabilitation  are 
perhaps  coming  faster  to  this  remark- 
able writer  than  his  shade  has  any 
right  to  expect.  But  the  work  of  his 
that  may  be  expected  to  last  as  a 
genuine,  if  highly  subjective  and 
idiosyncratic,  vision  of  life  is  not 
tainted  by  overt  pro-Nazism,  though 
Patrick  McCarthy  insists  that  the 
oeuvre  be  taken  as  a  whole.  Those 
who  read  Celine  in  English  are  un- 
likely ever  to  get  the  whole  oeuvre; 
in  the  meantime  it  is  in  order  to  re- 
gard the  Voyage  and  Mort  a  credit 
as  representative  of  his  genius.  He 
remain  dangerous  writer,  as  does 
any  writer  who  delves  into  evil — like 
the  Marquis  de  Sade  and,  for  that 
matter,  William  Shakespeare.  He 
lacks  Sade's  logic  and  Shakespeare's 
compassion,  but  he  has  his  own  qual- 
ity, not  easily  imitated.  McCarthy's 
book  is  to  be  recommended  highly 
on  both  its  biographical  and  critical 
sides,  reminding  us  as  it  does  that 
important  writers  must  not  be  ig- 
nored merely  because  they  make  us 
feel  uncomfortable.  Literature,  as 
they  say,  has  many  mansions.  □ 

Anthony  Burgess,  the  British  novelist,  is  at 
present  working  on  a  long  historical  novel 
called  Christ  the  Tiger. 


The  Canfield  Decision,  by  Spiro  T. 
Agnew.  Playboy,  $8.95. 
The  Company,  by  John  Ehrlichman. 
Simon  and  Schuster,  $8.95. 

IT  is  THE  RULE,  not  the  excep- 
tion, that  otherwise  unemploy- 
able public  figures  inevitably 
take  to  writing  for  publication. 
"Peaches"  Browning  was  an  exam- 
ple. So  was  Hitler.  Heaven  knows 
how  many  publishers  tried  to  get  a 
book  out  of  Sonny  Wisecarver.  The 
Boston  Strangler  and  Willie  Sutton 
shook  the  tree.  Each  of  the  books 
these  people  wrote  told  us  as  much 
as  he  understood  about  his  past  and 
how  it  all  happened  to  turn  out  that 
way.  Now  two  more  recently  retired 
are  out  there  on  their  book  jackets 
looking  as  learned,  prescient,  prob- 
ing, and  humane  as  real  book  authors 
just  naturally  look.  They  got  there 
the  hard  way.  Each  had  to  associate 
with  Richard  Nixon  to  get  the  ma- 
terial for  his  novel.  One  took  on  the 
job  of  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  temporarily;  the  other  did 
heavier  work.  Each  man  seems  to 
have  had  contrasting  motives  for 
book  writing;  each  book  reflects  a 
different  Washington.  It  is  a  capital 
for  crooks  and  for  middle-aged  sex; 
separately  sinister  and  equally  bru- 
talized, each  Washington  is  seen 
from  a  view  of  special,  informed 
conditioning.  When  the  Agnew  novel 
ends,  the  American  Vice-President 
in  the  book  is  about  to  be  charged 
with  murder  while  in  office.  The 
Ehrlichman  novel  also  features  mur- 
der most  foul  among  our  national 
leaders,  but  it  offers  more  direct  sat- 
isfaction to  most  of  the  people  who 
will  want  to  read  these  books. 

The  raison  d'etre  for  both  novels 
is  not  that  they  might  be  assessable 


as  literature  but  that  their  author; 
were  part  of  the  inner  camarilla  o 
a    notorious    American  criminal 
Therefore,  the  immediate  assump 
tion  is  that  each  man's  book  musj 
contain    direct,    personally  experi^ 
enced  information,  as  fiction,  whici 
will  illuminate  Richard  Nixon's  mo; 
tives  for  humiliating  the  Presidency 
They  had  both  rushed  the  can  fo, 
The  Great  Tainter,  the  shabbiest  an, 
most  wantonly  opportunistic  Amer , 
can  President.  They  had  been  back 
room  boys.  They  could  tell  us  hoi, 
such  a  disastrous  presence  had  ha} 
pened — warn  us,  as  it  were,  in  cas,; 
it  ever  seemed  to  be  happening  again, 
As  illogical  as  it  would  be  to  fin 
superlative    novelistic    talent  hen 
that  is  precisely  how  logical  it  is  ff 
citizens,  denied  their  right  to  t| 
truth  by  an  act  of  the  succeed™, 
President  who  repaid  a  job  loan  wit, 
a  pardon,  to  feel  that  now  the  hoit , 
of  truth  has  arrived. 


THE     BOOKS     HAVE     stylist,  j. 
similarities.  In  both  almc  > 
all  characters  "sound"  til 
same.  The  exception  in  Wh 
Agnew's  book  is  Porter  Canfield,  1  \\ 
Vice-President,  a  man  almost  addl  k 
by  the  conviction  that  the  State  If 
Israel  actually  runs  the  Congn 
ami  the  communications  industry. 
Mr.  Ehrlichman's  book  the  outstaiji 
ing  exceptions  are  President  RichaJJ 
Monckton  and  his  NSA  head,  Pro  |l 
Dr.  Carl  Tessler.  Both  authors  swtlL 
out  the  sex  scenes  as  if  writing  w 
their  young  children  reading  o^Jr 
their   shoulders.    In   Mr.  Agnelli; 
book  no  government  official,  regaJL 
less  of  level,  attempts  to  do  anyth  ji 
except  run  for  reelection.  Both  boiJ^. 
recall  strongly  the  St.  Louis  Exp<ji:. 


;  a  huge  structure.  However,  the 
osition  in  both  books  miniaturizes 
.  Both  books  have  characters 
led  Atherton.  Each  is  a  first-class 
he-job  manual  for  chaps  who 
it  to  be  either  a  Vice-President  or 
residential  lobbyglow.  The  laby- 
hine  paths  of  government  proce- 
e,  from  transportation,  to  staff, 
igency  relationships,  to  security, 
food  and  drink  are  all  in  both, 
emblances  stop  there.  The  au- 
rs  split  at  a  wide  fork  in  the  road, 
y  Mr.  Ehrlichman's  novel  ex- 
es what  it  was  like  to  live  with 
hard  Nixon. 

7?e  Can  field  Decision,  by  Spiro  T. 
lew,  is  set  in  1983.  Porter  Can- 
1,  Vice-President  of  the  United 
:es,  has  great  private  wealth  and 
indifferent  wife.  Her  neglect  pro- 
s  the  Vice-President  into  bed  with 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 

Welfare  (a  woman).  The  sec- 
-term  President,  a  vague  and  stat- 
uggestion  named  Walter  Hurley, 
wholly  unrelated  by  feature, 
ech,  gesture,  or  predilection  to 
hard  Nixon,  intentionally  and  un- 
mtionally.  Rather  than  make  this 
racter  seem  like  Nixon,  Mr.  Ag- 
r  draws  him  like  Charles  Dawes, 
'orter  Canfield  uses  an  "explo- 
s"  Middle  East  situation  as  his 
iladder  to  the  nomination  for  the 
sidency.  He  conspires  with  Ha- 
lr,  leader  of  a  New  York  organiza- 
\  called  INAF  (Israel  Now  And 
ever).  Halevy  is  set  up  by  an 
lian  underground  group  to  com- 
•  political  murder  in  the  United 
:es.  As  a  co-conspirator,  Canfield 
tailed  by  President  Hurley  "for 
ing  created  a  fiction  that  the  So- 
i  Union  was  encouraging  Arab 
lorists  to  kill  Zionist  sympathizers 

orce  the  American  government 
deliver  ICBMs  to  Israel."  The 
rddent  turns  Canfield  over  to  the 
i  artment  of  Justice  to  be  charged 
i1  conspiracy  and  murder.  The 
^il  seems  to  be  saying  that  an 
t^rican  President  saved  his  people 
i  the  world  from  his  Vice-Presi- 
i  .  What  kind  of  a  plea  would  that 
;  f  this  were  the  sort  of  revelatory 
in,  by  a  real  Vice-President,  we 
I'xpected  it  to  be? 

he  Canfield  Decision  is  interest- 
£  frequently  tense  and  well  con- 
r  :ted.  But  the  novel  is  a  cheat  be- 
n'e  its  author's  past  position  rep- 
thts  it  to  be  something  which  it 

ot.  Perhaps  that's  the  reader's 


fault,  but  I  don't  think  so.  Let's 
blame  the  publisher's  press  agent. 
Somebody  gave  us  the  wrong  idea. 

MR.  EHRLICHMAN  knew 
what  he  was  intended 
to  deliver.  He  had  been 
left  ruined  by  Richard 
Nixon,  who  had  set  him  up  to  take 
the  fall  (just  as  Mr.  Agnew  seems 
to  have  been  set  up  to  take  one) 
while  making  his  own  escape  for- 
ever with  a  barrel  of  booze  on  Air 
Force  One.  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Ehr- 
lichman  hungers  to  have  everyone 
who  can  read  English  see  Richard 
Nixon  as  Ehrlichman  saw  him:  as  a 
paranoiac,  drunken,  and  sinister 
slob.  Beside  The  Company,  The  Can- 
field  Decision  cannot  be  said  to  exist, 
because  of  the  rules  of  the  game. 

In  The  Company,  the  reader  will 
have  no  difficulty  determining  an  ac- 
curate who  is  who  from  the  represen- 
tations of  the  characters.  It  is  a  novel 
about  a  chief  of  operations  of  the 
CIA  named  William  Martin  (read 
Richard  Helms)  who  had  been  com- 
manded to  pass  along  a  murder  or- 
der from  his  President,  Billy  Curry 
(read  John  F.  Kennedy).  When  Es- 
ker  Scott  Anderson  (read  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson)  succeeds  Curry,  he 
appoints  Martin  to  become  director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
because  he  holds  the  power  over 
Martin.  Anderson  retires  from  re- 
nomination  because  he  is  dying.  In 
the  subsequent  election,  Richard 
Monckton  is  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Monckton  is  characterized  by  his 
hatred  of  everyone  and  everything, 
including  himself.  He  is  a  loony  who 
sits  alone  in  the  dark  to  plot  against 
his  enemies.  ("Sleeping  pills  always 
made  him  feel  dull  the  next  day  .  .  . 
so  he  had  to  have  a  drink  or  two  to 
get  things  started.  Unfortunately,  he 
became  intoxicated  quickly,  leading 
him  to  become  morose,  bitter,  and 
belligerent.  If  he  was  tired  it  only 
took  one  or  two  drinks  to  turn 
Monckton  the  intellectual  statesman 
into  Monckton  the  offensive  slob.") 
Monckton's  vindictiveness  and  petti- 
ness are  epic.  He  would  send  a  man 
into  exile  for  the  smallest  slight, 
done  years  before.  He  pores  over 
banquet  menus,  scolding  waitresses 
and  worrying  cooks.  His  speech  and 
its  brutality  recall  some  Liverpool 
longshoreman  in  a  filthy  story.  His 


mind  and  its  workings  suggest  a 
filthy  story. 

Monckton  fondles  the  memory  of 
the  late  Billy  Curry  with  aberrant 
hatred.  He  is  determined  to  wipe  out 
anything  and  anyone  remotely  con- 
nected to  his  dead  predecessor.  Mar- 
tin, a  Curry  man,  knows  his  job  is 
threatened  and  his  exposure  immi- 
nent. Using  secret  CIA  information, 
he  surrounds  Prof. /Dr.  Carl  Tessler 
(read  Henry  Kissinger),  the  ego- 
maniac's irascible  egomaniac.  Mar- 
tin keeps  his  job.  Monckton  chafes. 
Monckton's  psychoses  lead  him  to 
wiretapping  and  plotting  in  the 
Oval  Office  with  a  burglar  called 
Lars  Haglund  (read  E.  Howard 
Hunt)  hired  by  T.  T.  Tallford  (read 
Charles  Colson) . 

Monckton  edges  closer  and  closer 
to  Martin's  secret.  Martin  (with  the 
CIA )  entraps  Monckton  and  his  bur- 
glars, shows  the  President  photo- 
graphic evidence,  and  agrees  to  "si- 
lence" in  exchange  for  the  right  to 
name  his  own  successor  (the  mur- 
derer he  has  been  protecting )  and  to 
be  named  himself  Ambassador  to 
Jamaica  (read  Iran).  All  evidence 
proving  Monckton's  complicity  in 
and  cover-up  of  the  burglaries  is 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  new  CIA 
director. 

Thus  the  novel  details  why  Water- 
gate happened,  from  a  point  of  au- 
thority, and  provides  the  motiva- 
tion. In  a  fascinating  and  direct  way 
The  Company  says  that  both  of  Nix- 
on's predecessors  were  responsible 
for  establishing  Watergate  guilt 
while  Nixon's  hatred  for  all  people 
provided  the  generating  reasons. 

Let  us  hope  that  The  Company 
wins  readership  and  success  to  the 
point  where  it  persuades  Spiro  T. 
Agnew  and  others  maimed  to  write 
the  books  expected  of  them  in  the 
first  place.  If  one's  family  were  de- 
stroyed and  the  murderer  were  in- 
stantly pardoned  without  a  trial  un- 
der the  most  corruptly  suspicious 
conditions,  one  might  feel  one  had 
cause  to  complain.  The  validity  and 
continuity  of  the  supreme  leadership 
of  our  country  was  attacked  and 
vilely  humiliated.  Evidence  from 
eyewitnesses,  whether  given  as  fact 
or  as  fiction,  must  continue  to  be 
accumulated  until  the  voice  of  reason 
demands  to  know  why  that  contemp- 
tible pardon  is  not  reversed.  □ 

Richard  Condon's  most  recent  novel  is  The 
Whisper  of  the  Axe. 


IN  FAVOR  OF  PENGUINS 


by  Gerald  Durrell 


Penguins:  Past  and  Present,  Here 
and  There,  by  George  Gaylord 
Simpson.  Yale  University  Press,  $10. 

OF  ALL  THE  BIRDS,  penguins 
are  probably  the  most  pop- 
ular, the  most  instantly  rec- 
ognizable by  even  the  most 
unornithological  of  humans,  and  the 
most  comical.  Small  wonder,  then, 
that  the  number  of  books  written 
about  them  is  legion,  and,  if  piled 
one  on  top  of  the  other,  would  prob- 
ably form  a  pyramid  five  feet,  seven 
inches  high,  or  the  height  of  the 
largest  known  fossil  penguin,  Anthro- 
pornis  nordenskjoeldi.  In  the  face  of 
this  plethora  of  penguin  lore,  it  is 
difficult  to  view  with  anything  but  a 
jaundiced  eye  the  arrival  of  yet  an- 
other piece  of  penguin  prose  on  the 
scene.  Fortunately,  Dr.  Simpson's 
book  is  (if  I  may  use  the  phrase  in 
connection  with  such  a  stoically 
flightless  creature  as  the  penguin )  a 
bird  of  another  feather. 

I  once  knew  a  man  who  risked  the 
breakup  of  what  had  been  a  blissful- 
ly happy  marriage  of  some  thirty 
summers  because  he  suddenly  be- 
came addicted  to  penguins  and  ac- 
quired a  blackfooted  one  or,  to  give 
it  its  pseudonym,  a  jackass  penguin. 
This  would  not  have  been  so  bad  if 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  almost 
extinct  English  aristocracy  with  a 
lake  or  two  at  his  disposal  and  the 
odd  Rembrandt  he  could  sell  in  order 
to  procure  fish;  but  he  was  a  reason- 
ably unsuccessful  greengrocer  living 
in  an  apartment  in  Surbiton  (that 
hotbed  of  English  conformity),  a 
place  where  the  inhabitants,  in  their 


dark  suits,  bowler  hats,  and  neatly 
furled  umbrellas,  resembled  a  rook- 
ery of  penguins  so  closely  that,  natu- 
rally, they  viewed  askance  the  pres- 
ence of  the  real  thing  in  their  midst. 
My  friend's  wife  was  of  much  the 
same  opinion.  She  viewed  with  de- 
spondency the  feathers  in  the  bath, 
together  with  the  fish  scales  and,  oc- 
casionally, a  sardine  head  adhering 
to  the  soap.  Both  she  and  the  neigh- 
bors objected  to  the  bird's  habit  of 
suddenly  throwing  back  its  head  and 
braying  like  a  demented  donkey. 
When  I  asked  my  friend  why  he  liked 
this  smelly,  noisy,  vicious  bird,  he 
said  he  found  its  appealing  stupidity 
irresistible.  He  said,  rather  defensive- 
ly, that  some  men  felt  this  about 
some  types  of  women,  and  he  felt  it 
about  penguins.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  the  marriage  was  saved  when  my 
friend,  after  persuasion  from  me  and 
threats  from  his  wife,  sent  Victoria 
Regina  (which  is  what  he  had  chris- 
tened the  bird)  to  join  others  of  its 
species  at  the  London  zoo.  I  venture 
this  anecdote  in  order  to  show  how 
easy  it  is  to  become  a  penguinophile, 
for  after  reading  Mr.  Simpson's  ex- 
cellent book,  this  is  what  you  may 
well  become.  Mr.  Simpson  writes  with 
wit,  affection,  and  scholarship  about 
his  subject,  and  he  has  produced  one 
of  the  best  books  on  the  penguin  that 
I  have  read. 


PENGUINS  ARE  one  of  the 
most  astonishingly  adapted 
of  all  birds;  a  superficial 
glance  at  ©ne  would  show 
this  to  even  the  unzoological  eye.  The 


torpedo  shape  for  cleaving  the  water, 
the  sleek,  almost  hairlike,  feathering, 
the  wings  like  paddles  with  which  it 
"flies"  through  the  water,  the  beak1 
adapted  as  well  as  any  hawk's  as  a 
predatory  weapon — all  these  are  ob-' 
vious.  But  penguins  have  other  hid-; 
den    talents,    which   Mr.  Simpson 
enumerates.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  these  birds  may  have  more  trou- 
ble keeping  cool  than  hot?  To  hu- 
mans reared  on  cartoons  of  penguins' 
standing  on  chilly  ice  floes,  the  idea 
seems  preposterous;  yet  the  authoi 
(quoting   another   penguin  addict; 
Bernard  Stonehouse  )  points  out  noi 
only  the  complexity  of  the  penguinV 
life,  but  its  ingenuity  in  overcoming 
these  tribulations. 

Imagine  yourself  dressed  in  a 
thick,  well  padded  waterproof 
suit,  and  required  alternately  to 
rest  for  hours  in  cold  water,  swim 
violently  and  beat  your  way 
ashore  through  surf,  run,  fight, 
make  love  and  build  a  house,  and 
then  return  to  the  cold  sea.  With- 
out special  mechanisms  for  ven- 
tilating the  suit  you  would  alter- 
nate between  chilling  and  apo- 
plexy, and  be  thoroughly  uncom- 
fortable most  of  the  time. 

This  is  a  prospect  to  chill  even  th 
most  athletic  of  Homo  sapiens,  and 
is  obvious  that  we,  as  a  species,  coul 
not  survive  the  rigors  of  a  penguin 
life  without  mammoth  aid  from  oii 
technology.  Even  then  we  would  b 
weighted  down  with  so  much  imped 
menta  that  we  would  not  be  able  1 
undertake  the  extraordinary  fea 
that  penguins  accomplish.  Their  ai 
conditioning  system  is  remarkable. 


Apart  from  behavior  and 
weight,  a  bird's  first  defense 
against  cold  is  its  feathers,  as  a 
in  am  mars  is  its  fur.  Here  the 
penguins  are  all  peculiarly  and 
excellently  provided  for.  They  are 
more  completely  covered  with 
feathers  than  almost  any  other 
birds  and,  insignificant  as  most 
of  the  individual  feathers  may 
seem,  they  are  ideal  for  their  pur- 
pose. When  the  feathers  are  lying 
flat,  the  scalelike  exposed  parts 
overlap  and  form  a  surface  prac- 
tically impermeable  to  wind  or 
water.  Furthermore,  on  the  shafts 
below  them  are  tufts  that  form  an 
insulating  layer  almost  like  eider- 
down. A  second  line  of  defense  is 
formed  by  a  likewise  insulating 
layer  of  fat  or  blubber  over  most 
of  the  body  below  the  skin. 

[  remember  once  spending  several 
eks  filming  a  huge  penguin  colony 
Patagonia.  This  colony  numbered 
ny  thousands  of  birds  and  sitting 
their  midst  was  just  about  as 
iceful  as  sitting  in  Piccadilly  Cir- 
.  What  with  the  to-ing  and  fro-ing 
the  adults,  the  screaming  of  the 
cks  waiting  for  their  parents  to 
^rgitate  food,  the  periodical  bray 
,  one  or  both  parents,  and  the 
>idy  hiss  of  the  Patagonian  wind, 
:  this  combined  with  the  strong 
ill  of  rotting  corpses  of  fish  and 
.guins  ( there  was  high  infant  mor- 
lity),  the  experience  was  unforget- 
tle.  The  most  curious  thing  I  no- 
i  d  there  was  the  reaction  of  the 
:>le  colony  at  exactly  twelve  noon 
fry  day.  On  the  stroke  of  twelve, 
iry  bird  would  freeze,  beak  point- 
|'  skyward,  wings  outspread.  It  was 
►  hough  the  colony  had  suddenly 
Eome  a  black-and-white  photo- 
bh.  I  could  only  presume  that  this 
Bous  behavior  (which  lasted  up  to 
Hiour  or  so)  was  a  form  of  mass 
■  a  at  the  height  of  the  heat.  But 
l« sight  of  this  gigantic,  unmoving 
Vny  of  birds  under  the  blazing  sun 
w  unforgettable.  The  colony  was 
0  far  from  Puerto  Deseado  (  Port 
■re)  in  Patagonia,  and  so  I  was 
Irested  in  the  fragment  of  history 
^Simpson  divulges  as  to  how  this 
Wc.  undesirable  of  townships  got  its 


Francis  Petty' s  account  of 
nomas    Candish's    ( or  Caven- 

sh's)  voyage  around  the  world 
J  1586-88  has  the  earliest  ap- 

ication  of  the  name  penguin 
>  the  southern  birds  known  to 


me,  although  there  may  be  earli- 
er. On  17  December  1586  the  ex- 
pedition entered  a  Patagonian 
harbor  ( in  Petty's  spelling  "har- 
borough" )  which  was  named 
Port  Desire  after  Candish's  flag- 
ship, The  Desire.  That  locality,  at 
47°  44'S,  65°  56'W,  still  has  the 
name  given  by  Candish,  but  now 
translated  into  Puerto  Deseado.  I 
doubt  whether  any  present  resi- 
dent knows  the  origin  of  the 
name;  none  did  when  I  was  there. 


ALTHOUGH  ONE  OF  the  most 
popular  of  birds,  the  pen- 
guin has  been,  and  still  is, 
mistreated.  In  the  early 
days  of  exploration,  the  harmless 
and,  for  the  most  part,  helpless  pen- 
guin provided  a  valuable  source  of 
food  and  fat  to  ships  circumnavigat- 
ing the  globe.  No  less  redoubtable  a 
traveler  than  Sir  Francis  Drake  re- 
calls killing  3,000  of  them  to  victual 
his  ships.  Penguin  meat  is  doubtless 
only  looked  on  with  delight  by  some- 
one who  has  subsisted  on  green  salt 
pork  and  maggoty  biscuits  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  but  penguin  eggs 
are  another  thing.  Mr.  Simpson  says: 

The  gathering  of  them  has  con- 
tinued right  down  to  our  own 
day  and  has  resulted  in  practical- 
ly wiping  out  some  populations  of 
penguins.  . . .  In  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands, until  recently,  November 
9th  was  traditionally  devoted  to 
egg-hunting  and  was  a  holiday 
for  the  schoolchildren.  The  date 
(somewhat  flexible)  was  of 
course  chosen  as  one  when  pen- 
guin eggs  would  have  been  laid 
but  would  still  be  fresh.  It  was 
also  chosen  to  coincide  with  the 
English  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  for 
reasons  that  I  can't  imagine.  Egg 
gathering  was,  and  is,  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  single  day. 
Colonies  near  Port  Stanley,  the 
only  town  in  the  Falklands,  were 
wiped  out,  but  eggs  were  brought 
in  by  the  tens  of  thousands  in 
boats  from  more  distant  rooker- 
ies. The  messes  created  when  the 
fragile  eggs  were  simply  dumped 
into  open  holds  hardly  bear 
thinking  about. 

I  believe  Mr.  Simpson  is  somewhat 
sanguine  about  the  effects  that  civi- 
lization is  having,  and  will  have,  on 
penguins,  and  I  do  not  altogether 
agree  with  his  summation.  He  says: 

The  encroachment  of  civiliza- 
tion is  rarely  good  for  wildlife, 


and  it  is  not  good  for  penguins, 
but  it  has  not  yet  affected  them 
very  widely  or  deeply.  Most  pen- 
guins breed  in  remote,  scantily  or 
not  populated  places.  Where  they 
do  nest  near  cities,  as  in  the  vicin- 
ities of  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  or  Punta 
Arenas,  Chile,  they  do  sometimes 
seem  a  bit  harassed,  but  they  are 
still  getting  along.  There  have 
been  arguments  and  complaints 
about  possible  effects  of  increas- 
ing tourist  travel  to  the  Subant- 
arctic  and  Antarctic,  and  perhaps 
there  is  a  future  danger,  but  so 
far  I  cannot  see  any  serious  ill 
effects.  Tourists  are  not  numerous 
and  they  come  and  go  quickly — 
there  are  no  land  accommoda- 
tions whatever  for  them  in  those 
regions.  They  love  the  penguins 
and  do  not  aim  to  harm  them  or 
even  to  disturb  them  unduly. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  he  does  not 
know  of  the  happy  bands  of  nature- 
lovers  who  harass  the  yellow-eyed 
penguins  in  New  Zealand,  or  the 
Patagonian  ones  with  air  rifles.  Nor 
can  he  have  seen  the  fairy  or  blue 
penguins  in  Australia  being  forced  to 
come  ashore  to  their  nesting  sites 
under  searchlights,  so  that  gawping 
crowds  of  penguin-lovers  can  watch 
them.  The  same  people,  when  the 
parade  of  the  little  birds  is  over, 
drive  away  so  carelessly  that  they  kill 
and  maim  the  very  birds  they  have 
come  to  watch.  (This  is,  of  course, 
not  to  mention  DDT,  oil  slicks,  and 
other  by-products  of  human  endeav- 
or.)  However,  fortunately  and  sur- 
prisingly, there  are  no  penguin  spe- 
cies in  danger  of  extinction.  Long 
may  that  continue  to  be  so.  As  Mr. 
Simpson  says: 

Penguins  regale  us  further  as 
images  in  cartoons,  printed  and 
animated.  They  are  familiar  as 
puppets  and  as  dolls.  They  are 
also  familiar  as  trademarks,  in- 
cluding one  for  a  whole  library 
of  books.  They  inspire  some  of 
us  to  travel  far  to  see  bones  of 
their  ancient  relatives,  to  watch 
their  living  selves,  and  to  come 
home  and  eventually  write  books 
about  them. 

One  is  grateful  to  the  author  for 
having  written  such  a  delightful, 
amusing,  and  informative  book  about 
these  enchanting  and  bizarre  crea- 
tures that  share  the  world  with  us.  □ 
Gerald  Durrell  is  honorary  director  of  the 
Jersey  Wildlife  Preservation  Trust,  Les  Au- 
gres  Manor,  Jersey,  Channel  Islands. 
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PUZZLE 


AMUSEMENT  PARK 

by  Richard  Maltby,  Jr. 

This  month's  instructions:  The  unclued  lights  are  related.  An- 
swers include  two  proper  names;  4D  and  20D  are  uncommon 
words.  As  always,  mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to 
its  solution. 


CLUES 


ACROSS 

1.  All  that  remains  when  reconciler  makes  partial  with- 
drawal (5) 

5.  Short  section  with  pages  and  pages  and  pages  (no  longer) 
(7) 

10.  Incomplete  lettering  of  Greenland?  (4) 

1 1 .  Lush  in  a  tux,  weaving,  with  half  lump  on  the  head,  right 
in  the  middle  (9) 

12.  Nice  relative  verbal  bet  (4) 

13.  Undeter  tortuous  work  on  a  bridge  (7) 
15.  Save  redhead  inside  short  passage  (7) 

17.  In  America,  napery  is  what's  served  with  drinks  (6) 
19.  One  who  imitates  a  top  writer  being  dissipated  around 
fifty  (7) 

13.  Husky  is  said  to  be  a  beast  of  burden  (5) 

24.  Couple  rented  jewelry  (8) 

25.  A  soft  drink  leaves  a  ring,  but  only  partly  (3) 

28.  backing    dance    during    Christmastime  — endless.  It's 
enough  to  nut  you  to  sleep  (7) 

29.  Reign  with  freedom  and  a  flower!  (5) 

30.  Middleman!}"!  In  Latin''  (That  is  to  say,  nearly)  (4) 


1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

ii 

TT™ 

1 

u 

lT™ 

IT™ 

15 

16 

lJ 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

r 

24 

25 

26 

28 

r 

30 

31 

31.  Express  contentment.  It's  forward-looking  and  it  give: 
you  a  footing  (7) 

DOWN 

1.  Rx  for  pierce  wound  (6) 

2.  Tiger  is  one  ill-treated  with  a  club  (4) 

3.  What  dentists  are,  sometimes,  in  beds  (8) 

4.  Move  up  to  dye  picture  printed  from  two  plates  (7) 

6.  The  honor  of  a  fictional  detective  (5) 

7.  Having  made  a  bill,  each  tried  to  get  elected  first  (3,2) 

8.  Rerun  preteen  shows  out  of  series  for  producer  (12) 

9.  Charger  raised  debts,  after  having  change  of  heart  (5) 
14.  Baseball  player  turned  up  outside  and  joined  team  (6) 
16.  OTo  (7) 

18.  Entirely,  for  example,  upset  or  making  fast  movemet! 
(7) 

20.  Paint  up  all  but  the  head  mistress  (5) 

21.  For  the  big  game,  raise  it  one  foot  (6) 

„    99  ,  ,  ! 

Ll-  -gcf  of  a  figure?  (6) 

24.  Is  infinitively  hit  with  a  kind  of  jazz  (5) 

26.  Rough,  if  soft-headed,  Puritan  (4) 

27.  Other  slippery  eels  (4) 


CONTEST  RULES 

Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  Amusement  Park,  Harper's 
Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y.  10016.  Entries  must  be  received  by 
August  9  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  will  receive  a  one- 
year  subscription  to  Harper's.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in  the  September  issue. 
Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in  the  October  issue  Winners  of  the  June  puzzle. 


"Vicious  Circles,"  are  Carol  and  Joel  Sennesh,  Wayne,  Pennsylvania;  John  j 
Toronto,  Ontario;  and  S.  Porter,  Vacaville,  California. 
Note  for  beginners:  The  instructions  above  are  the  special  instructions  foij 
month's  puzzle.  It  is  assumed  that  you  know  how  to  decipher  clues.  For  the 
plete  introduction  to  clue-solving,  which  appeared  in  the  January  1976  issue, 
to  The  Reprint  Department,  enclosing  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope 
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CLASSIFIED 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

$1  per  word.  (10-word 
jm.  Deduct  IOC  a  word  if  ad  is 
six  times;  deduct  20C  a  word  if 

1  run  twelve  times.) 

*  must  be  prepaid  at  the  time 
id  your  insertion.  (If  you  are  or- 
more  than  one  insertion,  please 
till  amount  to  qualify  for  dis- 
Telephone  numbers  count  as 
>rds,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP 
count  as  one  word, 
nust  be  received  by  the  8th  of 
:ond  month  prior  to  the  issue 

Harper's  Magazine 
ified  Advertising  Department 

Two  Park  Avenue 
sw  York,  New  York  10016 

TRAVEL  

Fork  Salmon  River.  Seven- 
itewater  float  trips,  $450.  Infor- 
,  Western  Outfitters,  Box  331, 
Idaho  83701.  

lexican  Border.  Cool,  secluded 
hua  Mountain  valley,  fully  fur- 
housekeeping  units;  birding, 
riding.     Adjoins  National 
Brochure.  SUNGLOW  MIS- 
RANCH,  Pearce,  Ariz.  85625. 
124-3364.  

maps,  maps  to  anywhere! 
nap  catalogue,  $7.95.  Travel 
s  of  the  World,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
ood,  Calif.  90028.  

ia's    favorite    islands.  New 

jok  to  quaint  Chincoteague. 
ul,     unspoiled  Assateague. 

2  Refuge.  Atlantic  Beach.  Inex- 
:  getaway.  Complete  guidebook, 
ostpaid.  Good  Life  Publishers, 
H,  P.O.  Box  26464,  Richmond, 
!6L  

Harbour  Club,  Grenada,  W.I. 
|iow!  Your  own  tastefully  fur- 
suite,  facing  the  sea,  is  available 
lr  holiday  at  $55  daily  for  two, 
lg  breakfast  and  dinner.  Write 
e  Mitchell  and  Co.,  217  E.  49th 
/.C.  (212)  371-1323.  

o  Stay  Healthy  While  Travel- 
Robert  Young,  M.D.  $2. 
Press  Box  567,  Dept.  HM,  San- 
ira,  Calif.  93102. 


REAL  ESTATE 


I  in  land  of  leisure.  Sand 
I  and  tall  pines.  Fishing  for 

sturgeon,  pike,  bass  and 
Hunting  for  deer  and  moose. 

airstrip.  From  one  to  three 
Jlriving  time  north  of  1,000 
liridge.  Terms  available.  Phone 
W2-7358,  or  write:  Canadian 
Hre  Estates,  Dept.  HA,  16  Bath 
Kingston,  Ontario,  K7L  1H4 

[}  VACATIONS  

W enjoy  remoteness?  Beautiful 

■  horses,  bikes,  snorkeling, 
M>oo\.  Very  casual.  La  Casa  Del 
M  Vieques  Island,  Puerto  Rico 
IW9)  741-3751.  

f  marlin,  tuna,  and  wahoo  in 
fin  the  charter  boat  Pisces  with 

■  Id  Abbott  (Ph.D.,  Marine  Bi- 
«  Box  2296,  Kailua-Kona,  HI 


GOURMETS 


Winemakers'  kit  — free  illustrated  cat- 
alogue of  yeast  equipment.  Write: 
Semplex,  Box  12276-T,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55412.  

Exotic  Hawaiian  Recipes  —  8-Course 
luau.  $3  to  Dethrow,  Route  No.  1, 
Shawnee,  Okla.  74801.  

Mother's    original     kosher  dills. 

Recipe,  $1.  Zeisler,  5037  Butler, 
Canandaigua,  N  Y.  14424. 

Keshi  Yena  (Stuffed  Edam  Cheese). 
Send  $1  for  recipe  this  delicious  meal 
indigenous  Aruba-Curacao,  Neth.  An- 
tilles. Sargent,  Box  451-H,  Woodridge, 
N.Y.  12789. 

 UNUSUAL  GIFTS  

Help  your  descendants  remember  you 
with  the  ARKIVES  ALBUM.  Hand- 
some binder  holds  family  data,  docu- 
ments, photos.  $9.75  also  brings  you 
free:  How  to  Trace  Your  Family  Tree. 
(Two  $18)  Satco  Books,  Dept  H,  Box 
2072,  Warner  Robins,  Ga.  31093. 

You've  never  seen  or  heard  anything 
like  it!  SOUND  IMAGE-A  Portfolio 
of  Photography  and  Sound.  Photog- 
raphy: Andre  Kertesz,  Minor  White, 
Ralph  Gibson,  others.  Sounds:  Aeo- 
lian Harp,  Pulsar,  more  (full  length 
LP).  $12.55  postpaid.  SOUND  IM- 
AGE, Dept.  H,  Box  472  Amherst, 
Mass.  01002.  

Bicentennial  Liberty  Bell  com- 
memorative. Fine  quality  3'/4"-high 
metal,  antique  bronze  finish  keepsake. 
Declared  official  bell  for  sale  to  visitors 
to  Independence  Hall.  Gift  boxed. 
Send  $3.95  to  Colonies  "13,"  Box 
1490,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105. 

 ARTS  &  CRAFTS  

Portraits  — oil,     from  photograph. 

Head,  $450;  bust,  including  hand, 
$750;  send  $5  for  four  sample 
reproductions  of  commissioned  work. 
Russell  Kraus,  120  North  Ballas  Road, 
Kirkwood,  Mo.  63122. 

TOYS  AND  GAMES  

Giant  cryptogram.  28  challenging 
word  puzzles  in  a  unique  article  written 
entirely  in  code.  $3.  CRYPTOLET- 
TERS,  651  Glacier  Trail,  Roselle,  III. 
60172.  

Dictionary  slowpoke??  Increase  your 
speed,  new  card  game.  $5.00  or  free  in- 
formation. N  &  B  Enterprises,  Ten 
Hoffman,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  941 14. 

 MUSIC  

How  to  Play  Country  Fiddle,  $5.95 
LP  record  plus  booklet.  Catalogue  free. 
SONYATONE,  Box  567,  Dept  HM, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  93102. 

RECORDS  &  TAPES 

Cassettes.  Cartridges.  Discount  cata- 
logue, $1.  Tapes,  Box  33098, 
Washington,  D  C.  20028.  

Rediscover  Kipling:  Barrack-Room 
Ballads  sung  to  traditional  and  music- 
hall  tunes  by  Peter  Bellamy,  Britain's 
major  young  folk  talent.  Virile  reflec- 
tion of  life  at  the  bottom.  $5.75  ppd. 
Innisfree  Records  No.  2,  70  Turner 
Hill  Rd.,  New  Canaan,  Conn.  06840. 


Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  Solti, 
Tchaikovsky  5th  Symphony —this 
superb  new  recording,  $6.98  list,  is  of- 
fered by  the  Slipped  Disc,  America's 
mail-order  classical  record  house,  for 
only  $4.90  plus  50C  handling  and  post- 
age. Also,  all  classical  albums  listed  in 
Schwann  at  30%  discount  plus  50C  han- 
dling, viz.  $3.98  list  for  $2.80  plus  50C, 
$4.98  list  for  $3.50  plus  50C,  $5.98  list 
for  $4  20  plus  50C,  etc.  Mail  checks  or 
money  orders  to  Slipped  Disc,  Suite 

908,  410  S.  Michigan,  Chicago,  III. 
60605. 

Tape  cassette.  Cancer.  Statistics, 
kinds,  prevention,  treatment.  50  min- 
utes. $5.00.  M-V  Audiovisuals,  Box 
884,  Minot,  N.  Dak.  58701. 

 SCHOOLS  

Florida  Keys  jr. -sr.  high-school  fami- 
ly. Excellent  accredited  prep  cur- 
riculum; Marine  Scubology;  Biofeed- 
back; Writing;  Drama;  six  crackerjack 
teachers  for  25  individuals.  Abbott 
School,  Living,  Learning  Center,  Box 
285  Key  Largo,  Fla.  33037.  Brochure. 
(305)  245-4610.  

Private-school    placement  service. 

Student's  individual  requirements  pri- 
mary consideration.  163  High  Street, 
Middletown,  Conn.  06457.  Telephone: 
(203)  346-5111.  

Earn  a  British  degree  in  Philosophy, 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Catalogue  $1  air- 
mailed (refundable).  Dept.  H,  Secre- 
tary, Sussex  College  of  Technology, 
Highfield,  Dane  Hill,  Sussex,  England 
RH17  7EX.  

Radiesthesia,  Radionics,  Dowsing, 
E.S.P.  Courses  and  Equipment  Cata- 
logue $1  (refundable).  Established  25 
years.  Dept  HR/m,  Bruce  Copen, 
Highfield,  Danehill,  Sussex,  England 
RH17  7EX.  

Unique  college  in  Mexico.  Instituto 
Allende  — full  undergraduate,  graduate 
and  noncredit  programs  in  English. 
Arts,  crafts,  writing,  Spanish,  social 
studies.  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  V.A. 
approval  Perpetual  sunshine,  inex- 
pensive living,  Mexico's  most  beauti- 
ful town.  Free  prospectus.  Instituto  Al- 
lende, Box  H,  San  Miguel  Allende, 
Guanajuato,  Mexico. 

College  degree  at  home.  Your  choice 
of  subjects.  Easy  tuition  plan.  Free  in- 
formation. Elysion  College.  B.C.  Box 

909,  San  Ysidro,  Calif.  92173.  

Academy  at  the  Summit  — co-ed  high 
school,  registered  Colorado  Dept.  of 
Education.  Dr.  Severson,  (303)  453- 
6092,  Box  203,  Frisco,  Colo.  

Study  and  fun  in  Mexico.  Instituto 
Cultural  Tenochtitlan,  Inc.  Diversified 
undergraduate  and  graduate  cur- 
riculum. Credits  guaranteed  transfer- 
able. For  catalogue  and  schedule  write 
I.C.  f..  Inc.  Box  30639,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98103. 

 CATALOGUES  

Build  a  Practical  Dreamhouse' .  116 

suggestions.  Savings,  convenience, 
saleability,  $2.  TecHom  Engineering,  5 
Japonica,  Shalimar,  Fla.  32579. 


BOOKS 


Books  printed  from  manuscript.  Bi- 
ography Press,  Route  1  —745,  Aransas 
Pass,  Tex.  78336.  

Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successful 
authors:  publicity,  advertising,  promo- 
tion, beautiful  books.  All  subjects  in- 
vited. Send  for  free  manuscript  report 
and  detailed  booklet.  Carlton  Press, 
(Dept.  HZH),  84  Fifth  Ave..  N.Y.C 
10011.  

Free  catalogue  — Scores  of  beautiful 
designs.  Imprinting  and  special  de- 
signing. Address  Antioch  Bookplate, 
Box  28T,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387. 

Books  located.  Send  wants.  No  obliga- 
tion. Bazaar  Books,  Box  496,  Chicago, 
Calif.  95926.  

Name  the  book  — we'll  get  it!  Free 
search  service.  CHICAGO  BOOK 
MART,  Box  636-H,  Chicago  Heights, 
111.  60411.  Est.  1948.  

Paperbacks  for  young  readers.  Send 
for  our  extensive  list.  Eeyore's  Books 
for  Children,  230  West  82nd,  N.Y.C. 
10024  (212)  362-0634.  

Summer  Love,  Winter  Fires.  Poems 
by  a  girl  growing  up  in  Canada.  $2.00 
from  the  Alternate  Press  P.O.  Box  640- 
E.  Jarvis,  Ontario,  NOA  1  JO.  

The  book  about  a  woman  that  men  ev- 
erywhere are  reading.  /  Don  V  Own  You 

So  I  Can'i  Give  You  Away,  by  Irene 
Mitchell.  Send  $5.25  plus  50C  handling 
to  Barry  Books,  Box  3316,  Merchan- 
dise Mart,  Chicago,  III.  60654  (111.  add 
5%  tax). 

LITERARY  INTERESTS 

Book  Printing.  Quality  work,  low  cost. 
Paperbacks  or  hard  covers.  250  copies 
up.  Write  for  free  catalogue.  Adams 
Press,  Dept.  H,  30  W.  Washington, 
Chicago,  III.  60602.  

Book  publishing  — manuscripts  and  in- 
quiries invited.  Authors'  Guide  lo  Pub- 
lication free  upon  request.  Dorrance  & 
Company,  Dept.  F,  35  Cricket  Terrace, 
Ardmore,  Pa.  19003. 

Attention:  Journalists,  Photogra- 
phers, Writers,  Artists,  Humorists, 
Poets.  Lifestyle-news-entertainment 
magazine  seeking  material.  Send 
manuscripts/photos  with  S.a.S.E.  to 
Editor,  1186  Wheeling  Rd..  Mt 
Prospect,  III.  60056. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

International  Remailing  Forwarding 
Service  Co.  Responsible  mailing  ser- 
vice since  1949.  Fast  confidential  re- 
mailing.  Unique  WORLDWIDE  Post- 
marks. Send  $1  for  detailed,  informa- 
tive brochure  Box  982A,  Prescott, 
Ariz.  86301.  

Novelists:  complete  manuscript  crit- 
icism. Serious,  literate  treatment  with- 
out absurd  marketing  promises  or 
solicitations  for  further  services. 
Reasonable  rate  includes  interlinear 
commentary,  footnoted  discussion, 
general  critique.  Send  SASE  for 
brochure:  Hubristic  Associates,  Box  6, 
Colorado  Springs.  Colo.  80901. 
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rmiti:it  wolf 


An  uncommon  offering  to  a  dedicated 
and  discriminating  few 


THE  PLATE: 

A  painstakingly  and 
meticulously  crafted  objet  d'art, 
wrought  in  solid  sterling  silver 
and  24-carat  gold,  depicting 
America's  proud  and  persecuted 
Timber  Wolf.  Each  piece  is 
individually  numbered,  and  the 
edition  is  strictly  limited  to 
only  2,500. 

THE  PEOPLE: 

The  Fund  for  Animals, 
which,  under  the  direction 
of  Cleveland  Amory,  has 
led  an  effective  campaign  to 
eliminate  cruelty  to  animals 
around  the  globe. 
Reed  &  Barton,  master 
silversmiths  of  Taunton. 
Massachusetts,  who  for  a 
century-and-a-half  have 
been  creating  unsurpassed 
examples  of  fine  art  in 
precious  metals. 

THE  PURPOSE: 

To  make  available  a 
masterpiece  of  the  silverwright's 
craft  to  the  members  of  a  limited 
group,  who,  by  their  purchase, 
will  become  members  of  the 
Fund.  Also,  to  use  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  plates' 
sale  in  the  Fund  for  Animals' 
evermore  urgent  fight  to  help 


all  animals  who  are  literally 
being  tortured  daily  for  man's 
profit  and  amusement. 

THE  PROMISE: 

We  will  happily  repurchase 
your  plate  at  any  time  within 
a  year  of  issue  for  exactly 
what  you  paid  for  it,  as  long 
as  it  is  in  good  condition. 
Further,  as  an  owner  of  Timber 
Wolf,  you  will  have  the 
opportunity,  but  never  the 
obligation,  to  buy  succeeding 
plates  in  the  series  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the 
premiere  plate.  Moreover, 
as  long  as  you  do  purchase 
each  successive  plate,  it 
will  bear  the  same  limited- 
edition  number  as  your 
Timber  Wolf. 

THE  PURCHASE: 

The  price  is  $300 — but  we 
don't  want  your  money  now. 
Please  return  the  coupon 
below  and  we'll  send  you 
FREE  OF  CHARGE  a 
full-color  brochure  and  com- 
plete details  on  the  Timber 
Wolf  Plate.  Should  you  wish 
to  purchase  Timber  Wolf 
on  appraisal,  you  will  find 
a  reservation  card  with 
our  orochure. 


I 


BROCHURE  ORDER  FORM 

J  YES.  I  am  interested  in  The  Timber  Wolf  Plate.  Please 
send  me  free  of  charge  your  complete  color  brochure  and 
Fund  for  Animals  membership  information.  I  understand 

■    that  in  requesting  this  information  I  am  in  no  way  obligated 

I    to  purchase  the  plate. 

|  Name   

Address   

I 


City- 


State 


Zip 


Mail  to:  THE  FUND  FOR  ANIMALS,  DEPT  W 
140  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 


.  _i 


Writing,  research,  editing.  All  sub- 
jects. Versatile,  expert  staff  Reason- 
able rates.  Berkeley  Research,'  Box 
4241,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94704.  (415) 
848-6710.  

Scholar!)  treatises,  academic  writing, 
manuscripts,  reports,  statistical  work, 
bibliographies  — writing,  editing,  typ- 
ing. All  subjects.  Confidential.  Person- 
alized. Reasonable.  Professional,  ver- 
satile team!  Research  Unlimited,  Box 
300-H,  Dayton,  Wash.  99328.  

Original  academic  writing/research. 

Professional.  Confidential.  Reason- 
able. Prewritten  research,  SI  per  page. 
Send  $1  for  catalogue.  Writers 
Unlimited,  Box  4391HA,  Washington, 
D.C.  20012  (202)  723-1715.  

Notary  beware:  Fraud— forgery  — law- 
suits. FREE:  Rules  of  Notarial  Practice. 
Published  in  the  public  interest  by 
National  Notary  Association,  2301 2-W 
Ventura  Blvd.,  Woodland  Hills,  Calif. 
91364.  24  hour  phone:  (213)  347-2186. 

Looking  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how 
you  can  have  your  book  published, 
promoted,  distributed.  Send  for  Free 
Booklet  HP-2,  Vantage  Press,  516  W. 
34th  St.,  New  York  10001.  

Professional  editing,  typing,  revising. 
Mayre  Myers,  Box  2435-D,  Pasadena. 
Calif.  91105.  

Rare  Bookfinder:  Vantreuren,  1950 
Post  No.  108HA,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94115.  Send  wants. 

 PUBLICATIONS  

Microcomputer  report  — where,  what, 
who  to  buy  from.  52.  Hughes,  P.O.  Box 
2847,  Olympia.  Wash.  98507.  

China's  Foreign  Trade,  quarterly  mag- 
azine in  English  with  articles  and 
photos  on  China's  economy  and  goods 
China  exports  to  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  Subscription  S3/year. 
Send  payment  with  order  to  CHINA 
BOOKS  &  PERIODICALS,  INC., 
Dept.  Ha,  125  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10003.  Free  catalogue  on 
request. 

 ASSOCIATIONS  

Humanists  have  formulated  A  NEW 
BILL  OF  SEXUAL  RIGHTS  AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES.  For  your  free 
copy,  write:  American  Humanist  Asso- 
ciation, Dept.  H,  602  Third  St..  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94107. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Shopping  centers,  apartments,  ven- 
tures. Cascade  Development,  702  W 
4th,  Wapato,  Wash.  98951.  

How  lo  make  money  writing  short 
paragraphs!  I  tell  you  what  to  write, 
where  and  how  to  sell,  and  supply  lists 
of  editors  buying  from  beginners 
Small  checks  can  add  up  to  worthwhile 
extra  income.  Write  to  sell  right  away. 
Send  for  free  facts,  Barrett,  Dept.  C- 
77-S,  6216  No.  Clark.  Chicago  60660. 

Addressing,  stuffing,  clipping,  mail- 
ing. Details.  25<t  and  stamped, 
addressed  envelope.  Robross,  Box 
8768B-HM3.  Boston.  Mass.  02114. 

SI. 000  month  mailing  letters.  Guar- 
anteed. Details  free.  Sandco-HW, 
Ceres.  Calif.  95307.  

Interested  in  owning  a  franchise?  — 

business  of  your  own.  or  full-  or  part- 
time  money-making  opportunities? 
Find  out  what's  available.  Send  name 
for  tree  five-month  subscription  to 
Salesman's  Opportunity  Magazine, 
Dept.  677.  1460  Hancock  Center, 
Chicago  6061 1. 


Will  you  actually  (really  and  tru 
address,  stuff  and  mail  20  envelope 
day?  Then  let's  don't  mess  aroui 
Send  S3  and  we'll  show  you  how 
make  up  to  S100  monthly,  and  e\ 
much  more.  Guaranteed  contract 
arrangements.  Habersham-Hall,  E 
613-Z,  San  Pedro.  Calif.  90733. 

Unlimited    home    earnings  stuff 

envelopes.  Information  Free!  Opp 
tunities.  Box  721-HR.  Lynbrook,  N 
1  1563.  

$25  daily  possible!  Addressing— m 
ing  envelopes.  Details  tree'  Elite,  F 
715-HR.  Lynbrook.  N.Y.  1  1563. 

Make  money  clipping  newspa1 
items.  S2  — S10  each.  Free  details,  d 
pings.  Box  10344-H4B.  Palo  M 
Calif.  94303.  

Make  $2(1(1  weekly  mailing  circuli 
Free  details.  Philamms,  Box  9251 
Simi.  Calif.  93065.  

Import-Export  opportunity,  profit* 

worldwide,  mail-order  business  f. 
home,  without  capital  or  travel  abr 
We  ship  plan  for  no  risk  examirfl 
Experience  unnecessary.  Free  rei 
Mellinger,  Dept.  C1028.  Wood] 
Hills.  Calif  91364.  

Now  You  Can  Earn  $300-$700  mc 

ly  while  having  the  fun  of  raising- 

bits  and  other  laboratory  animals 
us.  We  supply  a  complete  lin 
Equipment,  Breeders  and  eas)  tr 
low  Instructions.  Financing  Arra 
ments  are  possible  For  further  do' 
send  25C  to:  Laboratory  Animals 
HA,  County  Line  Road.  Pentw 
Mich.  49449.  

Housepersons!  S400-S  1,000  mo. 
ping  newspaper  and  magazine  art' 
START  IMMEDIATELY.  Send 
addressed  stamped  envelope  to 
Enter.,  Box  214,  N.Y.C.,  N.Y.  11 

FREE!  "$1,000,000  Report!"  M 

Hotline.  Box  3155-HA,  Spring 
Mo.  65804. 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNE] 

Men!  Women!  Jobs  on  ships.  Aj 

can,  foreign.  Guide,  S3.  Seafax. 
W-3,  Box  2049.  Port  Angeles,  i 
98362.  

Management  career  opportuni  1 

you  enjoy  the  challenge  and  r 
that  management  offers,  inves 
this    opportunity.    Because  ot 
growth  and  success  of  our  natiO' 
company,  those  who  prove  therrii 
can  advance  rapidly  into  manage 
Our  managers  enjoy  unlimited  ii 
potential,  challenging  assignmer] 
outstanding  fringe  benefits.  If  y| 
now  managing,  or  know  you 
trained  to  manage  people,  write  J 
tors  Diversified  Services.  Unit 
IDS    Tower.  Minneapolis, 
55402.  

Exciting   overseas  jobs!  Ov\ 

countries.  .  .  .  now  hiring!  All  cj 
tions.   S800-S5.000  monthly, 
printouts,  S2.  Jobworld,  631I-1| 
ca,  Los  Angeles,  Calif  90028. 


Overseas  jobs  — now  hiring,  10 

tries,  all  occupations,  high  p; 
transportation,  tax  benefits. 
Computerized  reports  —  $2.  T 
WORLD,  International 
Box  90802-H,  Los  Angeles 
90009. 


Employment!!!  U.S.!!  F 
Skilled.  Unskilled.  Equal  oppo 
All  fields.  500  companies.  Di 
applications,  resume  instructio 
National.  422-8  Washington  B 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 
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i-i.  60+  puces  of  current 
'university  vacancies,  $6.  TIE, 
(.11.  Bain  bridge  Island,  Wash. 

lia.  New  Zealand  want  you!!! 

jobs!  Paid  Transportation! 
information  and  forms.  $1.00. 
,  Box  3623-H,  Long  Beach, 
»0803. 

INSTRUCTION 

professional  astrology  at  home. 
Vorld  Astrological  Sercices,  Inc. 
1-HM,  Murray,  Ky.  42071. 

ychology  course.  Certificate. 
.  APRF.  Box  5395-MA,  Sher- 
aks,  Calif.  91413.  

faster  and  better.  Five-week 
$10.  Dennison,   1325  Justin 
ilendale,  Calif.  91201. 

ERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 

as— all     occupations!  New 

ide    directory,     $2.  Oppor- 
Box  6586-HV,  Washington, 
3009.  

ride  opportunities  .  .  .  Australia, 
:,  Asia,  South  America!  All  oc- 
ins!  $700-$4,000  monthly! 
yment  International.  Box  29217- 
dianapolis,  Ind.  46229. 

overseas.  Australia,  Africa, 
Vmerica,  Europe,  etc.  Construc- 
ales,  Engineers,  Clerical,  etc. 

to  $50,000  f.  Expenses  paid, 
nployment  information  write 
as  Employment,  Box  101 1H, 
,  Mass.  02103. 

RCHANDISE  FOR  SALE 

ecycled  notepaper.  Forest  de- 
i  notes,  envelopes,  $2.95.  Cata- 
50C,  refundable.  PEP,  Box 
North  Abington,  Mass.  02351. 

ennis  serve?  Strengthen  it  with 
ionary  instructional  equipment, 
age  Server,  Dept.  218,  P.O.  Box 
;w  York,  N  Y.  10024.  

ie  and  Reelect  Millard  Fillmore, 
stickers  $1,  TeeHee  Party,  Box 
ireenville.  Miss.  38701. 

Player!  Free  brochure.  P.O. 
5,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  93102. 

PERSONALS  

nds  all  gay  Inquire  Harting, 
)09M,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96815. 

thritis  suffering.  Revolution- 
iple  method  that  really  works! 
Arthritis  Research,  Box  5688- 
mpark,  Calif.  90405.  

?  Mr.  Rogers,  75,  growing 
ote  Miami  News,  his  physician 
.  others  grown,  ask  proof.  Kit, 
ternational  Laboratories,  P.O. 
4176,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  33141. 

»e  and  group  therapy  —  Austin 
Inc.,  5000  North  Lamar 
Austin,  Texas  78751.  Staff  did 
erapy  at  Janov's  Primal  In- 
$2,000  for  three-week  inten- 
•isequent  groups  are  $10  each. 

ids.  For  free  information. 
Papyrus,  972-H  15th  St., 
ton,  D  C  20005.  

y  interested  in  marriage'.'  Let 
you  find  your  mate.  Social  !n- 
m  Service.  Box  1547.  Eugene, 
401.  

iends  worldwide  through  m- 
lal  correspondence  Illustrated 
:  free.  Hermes.  Box  110660/ 
1 1,  Germany. 


Moving  to  Cleveland?  Suburban  liv- 
ing, superior  schools,  near  universi- 
ties, attractive  integrated  neighbor- 
hoods. Shaker  Heights  Housing  Office, 
3380  Lee  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 
44120.  (216)  751-2155.  

University  diplomas  — no  studies.  De- 
tails. $2.  Palmar,  Box  1796H, 
Altadena,  Calif.  91001.  

European    honorary    degrees  and 

medals.  For  color  brochures,  send  $2 
International  Awards  Committee, 
Dept.  H,  2350  Bean  Creek  Rd.,  Santa 
Cruz,  Calif.  95060.  

Single  Booklovers  gets  the  cultured 
marriage-oriented  acquainted.  Nation- 
wide. Write  Box  AE,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
19081.  

Dates  galore!  Meet  singles  anywhere. 
Free  application.  Call  Dateline, 
tollfree:  (800)  451-3245.  

Psychic  can  bewitch  (mesmerize) 
loved  ones,  others  to  your  bidding 
Write  requests.  Donations  appreciated. 
Jamil,  Box  10154,  Eugene,  Oreg. 
97401.  (503)  342-2210.  

Tom:  your  Declaration  is  O.K.,  but 
"THE"  TOURISTS  ARE  COM- 
ING ..."  tells  the  real  story.  If  you 
want  to  know  what's  happening  in  the 
13  Colonies,  watch  this  great  Bicenten- 
nial travel  series  on  Public  TV  Ben 

Lesbian  communications  and  con- 
tacts. For  introductions  between  sisters 
write  to  the  League,  Box  2143.  Darien. 
Conn.  06820.  

Free  application!  Adult  dating.  Meet 
singles,  swingers!  Nationwide:  Box 
822-HD,  Manville,  N.J.  08835. 

Utopians  forming  urban/rural 
Ecovillage  and  international  network 
of  communities  plus  communal  living 
crossmatching  service.  Questionnaire 
and  two  descriptive  publications,  $1. 
Storefront,  P.O.  Box  1174-H,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94101. 

Nonresident  Degrees!  Honorary 
degrees!  Nationwide  faculty.  Cata- 
logue, $3.  United  States  University  of 
America,  Box  4552-HA,  Washington, 
D  C.  20017.  

Rule  your  checkbook  budget!  Learn 
hawkish  "watching!"  $2.25,  Mark  A. 
Herring,  20  Main  Street-H,  Towanda, 
Pa.  18848.  

A  lot  of  individual  counseling  is  com- 
pressed into  one  CONFIDE  "com- 
prehensive." Reaches  you  anywhere 
Write  CONFIDE,  Box  56-HML,  Tap- 
pan,  NY  10983.  Also  ask  about  our  in- 
formative tapes  on  transsexualism/ 
transvestism 

Biorhythms.  365  days,  $5.  Your  de- 
tailed pictograph  explained.  Send  date 
of  birth.  Oliver  Kingsley,  B.Sc,  3  Ald- 
cliffe  Place,  Lancaster  LAI  1SS  Eng- 
land. 

Act  With  Tact!  Complete  dating  eti- 
quette for  men.  Proven  results.  Just  $3 
to:  De  Hoyas  Industries,  Box  1433. 
Hawthorne.  Calif.  90250.  

The  excessive  drinker  can  be  helped! 
For  FREE  details  send  stamped, 
addressed  envelope  to  Mr.  Whitney, 
224  E.  Olive,  No.  2I3H.  Burbank. 
Calif.  91501.  

Do  your  own  facelifting  — the  all-na- 
ture way.  No  surgery,  drugs  or  cosmet- 
ics. Find  out  how.  Read  the  innovative 
new  book  /.///  Up  Your  Face!  Send  for 
free  brochure- M. P.  Box  89,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  02138. 


Handwriting  Analysis  — personalized, 
$5.  Send  sample— Larkin,  P.O  Box 
222,  Baldwin,  N  Y.  11510.  

Poetry  of  handwriting  analyzed:  $3 
and  S.A.S.E.,  J.F.  Lowe,  20  Princeton. 
Greenville,  S  C.  29607.  

How  to  uncover  psychic  power  through 
hypnosis.  Free  information.  Hypno- 
Sciences,  Box  2951 H,  Culver  City, 
Calif.  90230.  

For  Nice  People:  Letter  Club.  Box  84- 
H,  Forest  Hills,  N  Y.  1  1375.  

Stop  balding.  Ultra  Hair  grows  hair. 
Spectacular  results  guaranteed.  $19.95. 
Banner  Laboratories,  Box  10288H.  De- 
troit 48210. 

Volunteer  Peace  Corps.  Degreed 
volunteers  in  math,  biology,  chemis- 
try, physics.  Teaching  experience,  two 
years  French  useful.  Transportation, 
living,  medical  expenses  paid.  Singles 
or  couples  only.  U.S.  citizens.  Informa- 
tion: Lynn  Rotenberg,  ACTION.  ORC 
Box  P-4,  Washington,  D  C.  20525. 

Gay  writers  and  artists!  Vector  Maga- 
zine needs  your  best.  83  Sixth  Street. 
San  Francisco  94103. 

Arthritis?  Amazing  results  with 
Acupressure.  Booklet  shows  you  how 
without  needles.  $2.  ARTHRITIS  Box 
567,  Dept.  HM  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
93102.  

Lifetime  biorhythmic  chart.  Send 
birlhdate,  period  desired.  First  year, 
$2.50.  Each  additional,  50e.  UBCO, 
Box  629,  Rockville.  Md.  20853. 


Become   legally  ordained  minister. 

Credentials  sent  for  $3  offering 
Mother  Earth  Church,  469H  Pacific, 
Monterey,  Calif.  93940. 

Parapsychology  correspondence.  Free 
advertisement,  information  25*.  DES- 
TINY-J,  Box  366.  Round  Lake,  III. 
60073. 

Condoms  for  men  — all  leading  brands, 
featuring  textured  Nacken,  contoured 
Profil  and  Jade.  Three  samples:  $1. 
Economy  sampler.  22  condoms:  $5. 
Free  illustrated  catalogue  with  each  or- 
der. Plain  package  to  protect  your  pri- 
vacy. Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
money  refunded  POPLAN,  P.O.  Box 
400,  Dept.  CHA-12B.  CARRBORO, 
N.C.  27510. 

Christians,  I  need  help  to  attend 
school  for  religious  education.  Please 
send  $1  prayerfully.  L.M.  Amos,  Rt.  1 , 
Box  37A,  China  Spring,  Texas  76633. 

Ancestry /Genealogy  — have  your  an- 
cestry traced  by  a  competent  profes- 
sional genealogist.  Consulting  also 
available  for  do-it-yourself.  Free  de- 
tails: WINDOVER  RESEARCH, 
Dept.  G,  91  Maple  St.,  North  Adams, 
Mass.  01247. 


 WANTED  

Female  law  graduate  seeking  unusual 
employment.  Box  4133,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98104 
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1  panoplies  (anagram):  I  pay  up:  2  (al)  literati  (on),  hidden:  3.  The  I. -Shaped 
Room;  4.  squat  (two  meanings),  5.  burros  (homonym,  burrows);  6.  ama(ss),  hid- 
den; 7.  sycamore:  Macy's  (reversal),  ore;  7.  stimuli,  "U"  in  "limits"  (anagram); 
8.  em-barg-0  (reversal);  9  sat-anist(anagram);  10.  a-G-gressor  (anagram);  11 
rub  (two  meanings);  12  en(gin)es;  13.  ru(i)n;  14.  K(l.)ans.;  15.  U.N. stop,  pun; 
16.  scab  (two  meanings);  17.  brevet  (hidden  in  reverse);  18.  four-square(D);  19 
terra(p.)in;  20.  peeps  (homonym,  Pepys);  20.  pharmacy  (anagram  and  pun),  21. 
S.-vengali(anagram);  22  (b)order.  23.  DEF-t.;  24.  orthographically;  25.  Trots-Ky; 
26.  hour-is;  27.  ra(cis)m  (reversal);  28.  dare  (pun  and  anagram);  29.  seraphi- 
c(hoir);  30.  trade-mark;  31  c.-hutney  (anagram),  32.  Dewey  (homonym);  33. 
trey,  ye(r.)t  (reversal);  34  alloy  (anagram);  35.  Bacchus  (homonym,  back  us),  36. 
Dart-moor;  37  Yo(rkshi)re;  38.  D.-ally;  39.  r.(ay)on;  40.  (d)ark;  41.  all-owed;  42. 
A.M.(eb)  A. 
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Complete  Luxury  Service  For  8 
50  PIECE  SET  ONLY  $7^95 

While  Supplies  Last       far  fiiif 


r 


CROWN-CASTLE  Ltd.,  Dept.  PGP- 436 
51  Bank  Street,  Stamford,  Conn.  06901 

Please  send  me  the  Stainless  Steel  Pistol  Grip  Flatware 
I  have  checked  below  on  full  Money  Back  Guarantee  if  I 
am  not  absolutely  delighted. 

(Please  add  $2.00  postage  and  handling  with  each  order.) 
Check  Quantity  Desired 

□  Service  For  8     (50-Piccc  Set)  $22.95 

□  Service  For  12    (74-Picce  Set)  33.95 

□  Service  For  16   ( 100-Piece  Set)  44.95 

□  Enclosed  is  $  

Charge  my    □  BankAmericard         □  Master  Charge 


□  American  Express 


Card  No 


Exp. 
.Date. 


Signature. 
Name  


(Please  Print  Clearly) 


Address. 


City. 
State. 


.Zip. 


I  Co  nn.  Residents  Add  7%  Sales  Tax  —  


OF  A  LIFETIME 


$22.95 


i 


50  PIECE  SET...  PISTOL-HANDLED 
FLATWARE  OF  1776  ...Beautifully 

reproduced  in  stainless  steel  with  the 
satin-finish  look  of  antique  pewter. 

NOT $44.95!  NOT $34.95!  ONLY $22.95! 

Your  home  can  reflect  the  candlelight  appeal  and  gracious  atmosprn 
of  Early  American  Colonial  elegance  when  you  grace  your  table  w 
this  incredibly  beautiful  service.  Through  a  special  purchase,  we  c 
offer  you  the  famous  Pistol-Handled  Flatware  with  all  its  stunni 
Colonial  simplicity  in  magnificent,  satin  finish  stainless  steel  at  jus 
fraction  of  what  you  would  pay  for  luxurious  Sterling  Silver.  Ed 
and  every  piece  is  a  lovely  replica  of  the  graceful  place  settings  v 
highlighted  many  a  candlelit  Colonial  dinner.  The  knives  are 
genuine  hollow  pistol  grip  handles;  the  forks  are  the  graceful  3-tn 
design.  And  the  entire  50-Piece  Set  is  made  of  modern  stainless  st 
to  give  you  years  of  carefree  service. 

LIMITED  SUPPLY  AVAILABLE  AT 
THIS  VERY  SPECIAL  LOW,  LOW  PRICE 
Don't  be  disappointed!  Take  advantage  of  this  amazing  low  p 
while  our  supplies  last.  Order  now  and  we'll  send  you  the  comp 
service  for  8  including  8  Pistol  Grip  Hollow  Handle  Knives;  8  Din 
Forks;  8  Salad  Forks;  8  Soup  Spoons;  16  Teaspoons  PLUS  a  SI 
CIAL  FREE  GIFT  of  a  matching  Butter  Knife  and  Sugar  Spoo 
50  pieces  in  all.  The  entire  set  is  yours  for  just  $22.95  on  full  mo 
back  guarantee  if  you  are  not  absolutely  delighted.  But  don't  de 
Due  to  the  rising  cost  of  quality  stainless  steel,  the  price  of  this  set 
be  increased  in  the  very  near  future.  Take  advantage  of  our  truly 
price  while  current  supplies  last.  Mail  coupon  today! 
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THE  DIXIE  SMILE 
by  Johnny  Greene 

FEAR  OF 
FOREIGNERS 
by  Bjorn  Kuram 

REVIEWS  BY: 
Josiah  Bunting  III 
HughKenner 
Francis  SteegmuIJer 


L  HMD  TOIL  l\ 

LITERACY 


'AMERICAN  STUDENTS 

ARE  NOT  LEARNING 
WRITE  BECAUSE 
m(  ft'  i  y  r>°TuER5 

E -'AlM1  hem  how' 

Kyf^ne  Lyons 


UG  11  197S 


DEWAE'S.  PBOFILES 

(Pronounced  Do-ers  "White  Label") 


HISKY  •  86.8  PROOF  •  ©  SCHEMED  IMI 


JOHNNY  AND 
JEANNIE  MORRIS 


HOME:  Chicago,  Illinois 

PROFESSION:  Writing/Broadcasting 

LAST  ACCOMPLISHMENT:  A  year's  camping 
trip  through  Europe  and  Russia  with  their 
four  children  around  which  Jeannie 
has  written  her  second  book.  Her  first  book, 
Brian  Piccolo:  A  Short  Season,  was  a  best-seller. 

QUOTE:  "Sports  news  is  usually  good  news  yet 
there  are  concerns:  a  fair  break  for  the 
amateur  athlete,  more  sports  opportunities 
for  women,  the  eliminaticn  of  inequities  in  some 
college  recruiting.  Our  goal  is  to  cover 
all  aspects  of  America's  games." 

PROFILE:  Jeannie  is  warm,  outgoing  with 

a  talent  for  dramatizing  the  human  sid 

sports.  Johnny  is  intense,  competitive  A  lormer 

Chicago  Bears  football  star,  he  brings 

insight  of  the  playing  field  to  his  spor  ing. 

SCOTCH:  Dewar's  "White  Label® 


Ash  for  Dewar's  or  "White  Label" 

Either  way,  you'll  get  the  same 
great  Scotch.  Dewar's  never  varies. 


lie  glory  and  anguish  of  the  American  past... 


hoose  Any  Set  For  A  Dollar  A  Volume 

A  rare  opportunity  to  enrich  your  library  with  one  of  these  enduring  works, 
at  a  fraction  of  its  usual  cost.  Savings  up  to  $72,  with  trial  membership. 


1 1 1 n i  iMoni 


JEFFERSON 
„  THE 

PRESIDENT  j 

FIRST  TERM 
1801-180} 


976 


Dumas  Malone's  Pulitzer  Prize- Winning 

JEFFERSON  AND  HIS  TIME 

5  Volumes,  Publisher's  Price  $72.50/  Yours  For  Only  S5 
From  his  Virginia  youth  through  his  troubled  second  term 
as  president.  Biography  surpassing  anything  you've  ever  read  on 
Jefferson  and  his  world.  1975  Pulitzer  Prize. 


A  NARRATIVE 


Shelby  Foote's 

THE  CIVIL  WAR:  A  Narrative 

3  Volumes,  Publisher's  Price  $75.00/  Yours  For  Only  S3 
By  a  historian  who  is  also  a  gifted  novelist  —  the  opening  shot 
at  Fort  Sumter  through  the  surrender  at  Appomattox. 
"A  remarkable  achievement,  prodigiously  researched, 
vigorous,  detailed,  absorbing."—  N.  Y.  Times 


4  Volumes, 
Publisher's 
Price  $60.00/ 
Yours  For 
Only  $4 


James  Thomas  Flexner's 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

Not  the  marble  bust  but  the  flesh-and-blood 
Washington  —  brilliantly  portrayed  in  this  celebrated 
work  by  a  leading  historian.  National  Book  Award. 
Special  Pulitzer  Citation. 


3  Volumes, 
Publisher's 
Price  $35.00/ 
Yours  For 
Only  S3 


Daniel  J.  Boorstin's 

THE  AMERICANS 

A  social  historian's  sweeping  trilogy  on  the  roots 
of  our  civilization  —  the  harsh  realities  of  colonial 
days,  the  great  trek  West,  and  the  mixed  blessings 
of  industralization.  Pulitzer  Prize. 


 INTHE^' 

The  New"  _ 
E^  '_ 


3  Volumes, 
Publisher's 
Price  $37.40/ 

Yours  For 
Only  S3 


William  F.  Swindler's 

COURT  AND  CONSTITUTION 
IN  THE  20TH  CENTURY 

Timely  and  readable  account  of  how  the  major 
Supreme  Court  decisions  of  the  last  75  years  affect 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  today. 


The  American  past  is  a  rich  mixture  —  one 
tson  it  makes  lively  reading.  And  the  best 
written  history  — not  only  of  America  but 
all  mankind  —  is  the  province  of  The 
story  Book  Club. 

ow  in  its  29th  year,  the  Club  provides 
members  with  the  finest  new  books  of 
tory  and  world  affairs  —  always  at  sub- 
ntial  savings.  If  you've  never  tried  us, 
j've  missed  some  great  reading  and 
usual  buys.  But  none  like  this: 
i  c:      ,ere  dollar  a  volume,  we'll  send  you 
f         t he  magnificent  sets  pictured  — 
tU  .       first  selection  at  the  reduced 
Hib.  r's  price  (any  book  listed  at  right), 
[f  you're  less  than  delighted,  return  all  the 
sks  (we'll  pay  postage)  and  that's  that.  Or 
'  p  them  and  take  just  four  more  selections 

ing  the  coming  year  from  the  150-200 
ered  each  month. 

They're  easy  to  take  at  $3,  $4,  $5  (and 
re)  off  bookstore  prices.  No  stinting  on 
ysica!  quality  either;  all  our  books  are  the 
ip'  if  the  publishers'  editions.  And  this 
tb  nas  a  Bonus  Plan  that  lets  you  pick  any 
)k  we  offer,  not  just  certain  ones.  Use  the 
pon  to  join  today. 


PICK  ONE  OF  THESE  SELECTIONS 
AT  THE  REDUCED  CLUB  PRICE: 

(First  price  is  publisher's  list. 
Boldface  shows  member's  price.) 

457.  A  True  History  of  the 
Assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

By  Louis  Weichmann.  $15.00/59.95 
1 1 6.  A  History  of  the  Vikings 
By  G-wyn  Jones.  $  1 2 . 50/  $8.50 

104.  The  Indian  Heritage  of  America 
By  Alvin  M.  Josephy,  Jr.  $  1 0.00/57.50 
418.  The  War  Against  the  Jews:  1933- 
1945  By  Lucy  Dawidowtcz.  $15.00/59.95 
497.  Henry  V:  The  Cautious 
Conqueror 

By  Margaret  Wade  Laharge.  $10.00/57.75 
1  IS  7  Who  Shaped  Our  Destiny:  The 
Founding  Fathers  as  Revolut  ioiin  riis 
By  Richard  B.  Morris.  $10.00/57.50 
431  The  Phoenicians 
By  Gerhard  Herm.  $8.95/57.50 
2)7  A  History  of  American  I  :i« 
By  Lau  rence  M.  Friedman.  $15  .95/59.75 
347.  The  Army  of  the  Caesars 
By  Michael  Gram.  $15.00/59.95 
486.  The  Character  of  John  Adams 
By  Peter  Shau.  Fascinating  study  of 
Adams'  innermost  ihoughts  and  acts. 

$12.95/58.95 
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f~THE  HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB  •  Stamford,  Conn.  06904~l 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  trial  member  and  send  me 
the  introductory  books  whose  numbers  I'm  entering 
below.  Bill  my  set  at  $1  a  volume  and  my  first  selec- 
tion at  the  reduced  Club  price  (plus  modest  ship- 
ping charges) 


Set  # 


Selection  # 


I  may  return  all  the  books  within  three  weeks  at 
your  expense  and  owe  nothing.  Or  I  will  take  four 
more  selections  within  a  year  (not  counting  my  in- 
troductory selections)  —  at  reduced  Club  prices  plus 
shipping.  Thereafter,  I  mav  resign  at  anv  time. 

HA-83-D 


Print  Name 
Address  


Jstate 


Zip 


City  

In  Canada:  Mail  to  the  History  Book  Club,  16  Overlca  Blvd  .  rorontoM4H  IA6,  Oni. 

A  note  on  how  the  Club  works:  Every  foul  weeks,  you  re- 
ceive our  Review  and  a  dated  reply  card.  If  you  want  the 
Editors'  Choice,  do  nothing:  the  hook  will  come  auto- 
matically. To  order  a  different  book  or  no  book,  return 
the  card  by  the  specified  date.  You  will  have  at  least  10 
days  to  decide  —  but  if  you  get  an  unwanted  book  because 
of  late  mail,  we  pay  return  postage. 


Jl  your  chilled  wine 
get  a  chilly  reception? 


Will  the  white  be  wrong?  The 
Chablis,  shabby  ?  The  Meursault,  so-so? 
The  Wane,  blankety-blank? 

Wine  is  such  a  jungle — especially 
French  wine,  the  best  of  all.  There  are 
thousands  of  chateaus,  hundreds  of 
shippers,  a  dozen  vintage  years— perhaps 
a  million  different  bottles 
from  which  to  choose... 
what? 

We'd  like  to  suggest 
Grande  MarqueWhite. 
Grande  MarqueWhite  is 
a  fine  vintage  French  wine, 
consistent  from  year  to  year. 
It  comes  from  Bordeaux, 
\  that  small  part  of  France 
that  produces  more 
great  wanes  than  the  rest  of 
the  world  combined.  


A  large  gold  seal  (literally,  a 


grande  marque)  on  the  bottle  makes  it  easy  to  spot. 
To  ask  for  it,  just  say  uGrand  Mark  White"  or  "Red." 
The  price  is  right,  too. 

So,  be  wary  of  frostbite  on  the  dog  days.  Keep 
your  friendships  warm.  And  your  Grande  Marque 
chilled. 


■sf^jSl  "All  the  French  you  need  to  know."  Grande  Marque  is  a  product  of  Fran 
*/^^^,*  imported  by  Munson  Shaw,  New  York. 


FOUNDED  IN  1850/VOL.  253,  NO.  1516 


Johnny  Greene  14 

Otto  Friedrich  20 

Philip  Carey  24 

Chandler  Brossard  30 

Gene  Lyons  33 

James  P.  Degnan  37 

H.  L.  Mencken  41 

Bjorn  Kumm  61 

Richard  Stern  72 


Josiah  Bunting  III 
Hugh  Kenner 
?rancis  Steegmuller 

\  Lewis  H,  Lapham 

Rhoda  Koenig 
Hichard  Maltby,  Jr. 


THE  DIXIE  SMILE 

Ever  since  the  Civil  War,  it  has  been  traditional  for  Southern  politicians  to  campaign  on 
a  platform  of  revenge  against  the  North. 

THE  SIXTH  PRINCIPLE 

Made  reckless  by  the  presence  of  television  cameras,  the  author  tells  a  talk-show  audience 
that  he  has  discovered  the  meaning  of  life. 
SILENCE  IN  PRAGUE 

The  withering  effect  of  a  puppet  tyranny  on  the  lives  and  works  of  two  Czech  artists. 
LETTER  FROM  EXILE 

An  expatriate  novelist  reports  on  the  state  of  mind  associated  with  his 
condition  as  a  fugitive. 

THE  HIGHER  ILLITERACY 

Within  college  English  departments,  the  academic  hierarchy  places  little  or  no  value  on 
the  teaching  of  writing.  This  results  in  the  advancement  of  ignorance  and  the  mass 
production  of  unintelligible  footnotes. 
MASTERS  OF  BABBLE 

Onward  and  upward  with  the  art  of  academic  jargon. 
NEWSPAPERS,  WOMEN,  AND  BEER 

A  selection  of  previously  unpublished  letters  Mencken  wrote  while  editor  of  the  Smart  Set 
and  the  American  Mercury,  displaying  his  wit,  pungency,  and  what  he  liked  to  call  his 
"malicious  animal  magnetism." 

FEAR  OF  FOREIGNERS 

In  the  United  States  it  has  become  popular  to  talk  about  the  Third  World  as  if  it 
were  a  conspiracy  of  totalitarian  states  in  embryo.  Although  in  many  ways  convenient, 
this  interpretation  is  inaccurate. 
THE  IDEAL  ADDRESS 
A  short  story 

BOOKS 


80    MISSING  IN  ACTION 

A  review  of  Born  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  by  Ron  Kovic 

82    THE  MYTH  OF  ICARUS 

A  review  of  Black  Sun ,  by  Geoffrey  Wolff 
87    THE  DANCING  MASTER 

A  review  of  Diaghilev  Observed  by  Critics  in  England  and  the  United  States,  1911-1929, 

by  Nesta  Macdonald 

DEPARTMENTS  VERSE 


4    THE  EASY  CHAIR 

The  United  States  as  a  nation  of  dreamers. 

6  LETTERS 
91    THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

The  myth  of  the  journalist  as  frustrated  artist. 
98  PUZZLE 

News  Clippings 


Naomi  Lazard      76     Six  Poems 


>ver  photograph  by  Jerry  Sarapochiello;  lettering  by  Gerard  Huerta 
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Washington  EDITOR:  George  Crile  III 
STAFF  EDITORS:  Suzanne  Mantell,  Melanie  Pulik 
EDITORIAL  ADMINISTRATOR:  Angela  Santoro 
CONTRIBUTING  EDITORS  : 

Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  Jr.,  Lawrence  S.  Burns,  Gwyneth 
Cravens.  Timothy  Dickinson,  Annie  Dillard,  Barry 
rarrell  (West  Coast).  Lawrence  Grauman,  Jr.. 
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Marion  K.  Sanders,  Earl  Shorris 
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THE  EASY  CHAIR 


A  NATION  OF  DREAMERS 

The  American  preference  for  what  isn't  there 


by  Lewis  H.  Lapham 

Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but 

those  unheard 
Are  sweeter. 

— John  Keats 
"Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn" 

THE  American  preference 
for  the  invisible  never 
ceases  to  astonish  me.  Just 
when  I  begin  to  think  that 
I  live  in  a  materialist  society,  I  find 
myself  surrounded  by  people  who 
choose  to  believe  in  what  isn't  there. 

My  observations  do  not  conform 
to  the  official  portraits  of  the  Ameri- 
can character.  The  American  is  said 
to  be  a  practical  man  who  believes 
in  what  he  can  see  and  measure.  The 
United  States  supposedly  inherited 
not  only  the  earth  but  also  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  eighteenth  century  mind 
— skeptical,  inquiring,  and  given  to 
experiment.  This  assumption  re- 
ceives the  support  of  the  many  lob- 
byists for  the  idea  of  American  prag- 
matism, who,  despite  their  political 
and  regional  differences,  agree  on 
the  triumph  of  reason  and  the  scien- 
tific method.  The  artistic  interests 
talk  about  the  prevailing  indifference 
to  the  ineffable;  businessmen  say 
that  maybe  they  don't  know  the  dif- 
ference between  Beethoven  and  Mo- 
liere,  but  they  sure  as  hell  know  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss; 
politicians  mention  "hard  realities"; 
and  the  lost  tribe  of  the  counter- 
culture speaks  of  philistines  squan- 
dering a  third  of  the  world's  re- 
sources on  the  manufacture  of  gaudy 
baubles.  All  the  witnesses  testify  to 
the  preeminence  of  facts. 

Not  so.  The  United  States  is  a  na- 
tion of  dreamers,  captivated  by  the 
power  of  metaphor.  Whenever  pos- 
sible the  American  substitutes  the 
symbol  for  whatever  it  is  that  the 
symbol    represents.    Social  critics 


sometimes  deplore  the  rapaciousness 
with  which  Americans  consume  the 
goods  and  services  of  a  spendthrift 
economy.  The  critics  fail  to  notice 
that  the  objects  mean  nothing  in 
themselves,  that  the  material  acquisi- 
tions serve  as  tedious  preliminaries 
to  the  desired  immateriality. 

This  POINT  was  made  plain 
on  the  Fourth  of  July  in 
New  York  Harbor,  in  the 
words  of  a  sign  propped 
against  a  fence  at  the  southern  end 
of  Manhattan  Island.  Facing  the  sea 
and  directed  toward  the  largest  flo- 
tilla of  ships  assembled  anywhere  in 
the  world  in  more  than  100  years, 
the  sign  read:  "Welcome  to  Battery 
Park  City."  This  was  a  fine  senti- 
ment but  entirely  abstract.  Battery 
Park  City  is  an  empty  lot,  a  barren 
mound  of  mud  and  sand. 

The  transcendental  bias  of  the 
American  mind  can  turn  the  whole 
world  into  metaphor.  Consider  the 
Mafia,  or  the  domino  theory.  The 
best  available  evidence  suggests  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Mafia, 
that  American  business  simply  un- 
dertakes both  legitimate  and  illegiti- 
mate enterprises,  and  that  sometimes 
people  get  killed.  But  nobody  likes 
that  interpretation.  Too  many  people 
have  too  much  of  a  vested  interest  in 
the  preservation  of  the  dark  romance. 
What  would  become  of  television 
police  dramas,  or  the  prizes  for  in- 
vestigative reporting?  The  domino 
theory  described  an  imaginary  mech- 
anism on  a  map.  To  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  metaphor,  the  United 
States  sent  an  army  to  Asia.  Further 
examples  can  be  extended  through 
an  appropriately  infinite  sequence. 
Nobody  wants  to  know  the  name  of 
Lewis  H.  Lapham  is  the  editor  of  Harper's. 


Deep  Throat,  the  invisible  source  of 
the  information  that  led  to  the  Wa- 
tergate spectacle  and  a  President's 
abdication.  If  the  man  acquired  an 
identity,  complete  with  motives  and 
a  house  in  the  suburbs,  he  no  longer 
could  be  imagined  as  omniscient.  En- 
tire vocabularies  of  symbolic  jargon 
— academic,  bureaucratic,  scientific 
— describe  entire  kingdoms  of  non- 
existent thought.  Modern  art  depends' 
on  abstract  theories  that  explain  thei 
absence  of  paint.  American  restau- 
rants substitute  the  hyperbole  of 
their  menus  for  the  taste  of  their- 
food;  so  also  do  pornographic  maga-; 
zines  publish  literary  essays  that; 
hardly  anybody  bothers  to  read.; 
They  appear  as  symbols  of  an  imagi- 
nary conversation.  The  television 
image,  which  is  itself  a  metaphor.t 
goes  forth  to  an  invisible  audience. 
Jimmy  Carter  succeeds  as  a  political' 
candidate  because  he  presents  the; 
voters  with  an  emptiness  they  can  fill 
with  images  of  their  own. 

Or  consider  the  metaphor  of  New 
York  City.  By  any  material  standarc 
(comparison  with  Paris,  say,  or  ever! 
with   London)    the   city   must  bfl 
judged  deficient.  From  a  height  o)j 
a  distance  it  can  be  seen  as  beautil 
ful,  but  the  texture  of  the  street! 
consists  of  fear,  noise,  ugliness,  ancl 
anger.  It  is  the  metaphysical  promise! 
the  sense  of  the  unseen  but  imminen 
possibility,  that  gives  the  city  itl 
character.  Walking  around  beggar 
lying  in  the  street,  the  citizens  can" 
on  fierce  discussions  of  social  in- 
justice;   they  speculate   about  th 
interior  dialogue  of  politicians  whon 
they   have  never  seen,   about  th 
chance  of  war  in  countries  to  whic!  I 
they  have  never  traveled.  The  le?  I 
they    know    about    the    subject   i  V 
question,  the  more  easily  they  ca 
escape  the  coils  of  specific  fact  an 


oat  into  the  sphere  of  abstraction. 
The  unheard  melodies  on  John 
eats  s  Grecian  urn  fill  out  the  im- 
lied  harmonies  in  almost  the  whole 
f  American  literature.  The  writers 
:membered  for  their  communion 
it li  the  unknowable,  among  them 
horeau,  Melville,  Whitman,  and 
itzgerald,  lose  themselves  in  what 
ving  Howe  recently  described  as 
a  sacred  emptiness  of  space,''  in 
hich  each  man  becomes  both  per- 
>rmer  and  pioneer,  inventing  him- 
;lf  as  he  clears  the  wilderness  of  his 
lortality.  The  modern  school  of 
riting,  much  praised  by  the  critics 
ho  teach  theories  of  imagination, 
)llows  the  tradition  into  the  thin 
:mospheres  of  surrealism.  In  the 
ovels  of  Robert  Coover,  Donald 
arthelme,  and  Thomas  Pynchon,  the 
arrative  exists  only  to  be  discarded, 
ike  the  hulk  of  a  first-stage  rocket, 
carries  the  author's  circus  of  ideas 
lto  the  metaphor  of  space.  Except  in 
figurative  way,  as  representatives  of 
bstraction,  the  people  in  the  novels 
ave  neither  meaning  or  substance. 
The  eloquent  theories  of  politi- 
ans  and  professors  of  sociology 
tldom  withstand  the  judgment  of 
ractical  result  because,  more  often 
an  not,  they  are  meant  to  be  ap- 
reciated  as  symbols.  The  politicians 
ive  no  choice  in  this  because  they 
illdom  see  the  things  their  laws  de- 
|;ribe.  They  talk  about  housing  and 
>deral  health  insurance,  about  pov- 
jiity  levels  and  public  transportation, 
It  they  do  not  ride  in  subways  or 
nit  in  lines  for  food  stamps.  Like 
|e  view  of  New  York  City  from  a  he- 
feopter,  the  idea  of  racial  equality  is 
liautiful  as  an  abstraction.  If  some- 
tody  interprets  it  in  a  literal-minded 
my,  mistaking  the  symbolic  for  the 
ml,  well,  then,  obviously  the  thing 
i>n't  work.  The  race  riots  in  Boston 
suit  from  an  error  in  translation, 
rihen  Tom  Wicker  spoke  encourag- 
fcly  to  the  prisoners  at  Attica  about 
t'  "inequities  of  the  system,"  he  of- 
i  ed  them  a  metaphor  instead  of  in- 
fmation.  A  number  of  them  died 
■pause  nobody  told  them  that  jour- 
Iflism  is  a  form  of  fiction. 


n  obsession  with  meta- 
phor  also  governs  the  con- 
duct  of  American  business. 
■  ^^™I  have  noticed  that  few 
hly  placed  executives  understand 
•ney  as  a  commodity.  Perhaps  this 


is  because  they  almost  never  see  it. 
The  transfer  of  huge  sums  takes 
place  as  a  sequence  of  abstractions 
projected  on  a  screen.  Making  their 
way  upward  through  the  company 
hierarchy,  once  knowledgeable  en- 
gineers learn  to  speak  the  ritual  lan- 
guage of  hierophants.  On  the  highest 
tiers  of  organizations  that  resemble 
Babylonian  ziggurats,  the  officials 
walk  solemnly  to  and  fro,  bowing  to 
one  another  in  their  circumambula- 
tions  and  making  grave  gestures  of 
consensus.  Every  now  and  then  they 
pause  to  examine  the  sky  through  the 
modern  equivalents  of  the  astrolabe 
— computer  print-outs,  projections  of 
oil  reserves,  summaries  of  the  con- 
sumer-price index,  et  cetera.  The 
technology  furnishes  them  with  met- 
aphors. 

Even  the  American  approach  to 
sex  proceeds  along  the  lines  of  re- 
ligious pilgrimage.  The  confessional 
testimony,  most  of  it  in  the  form  of 
best-selling  disappointment,  suggests 
that  not  many  people  (at  least  not 
those  who  write  about  it)  find  much 
pleasure  in  the  act  of  love.  Quite 
often  they  would  rather  be  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  they  have  been  sent 
forth  to  find  meaning  and  success. 
Like  all  the  other  toys  in  the  depart- 
ment-store window,  the  sexual  object 
must  be  acquired  as  proof  of  some- 
thing else.  Nobody  knows  quite  what, 
but,  presumably  (vide  the  manuals, 
clinics,  advisories  to  the  lovelorn), 
something  beyond  the  merely  human. 
Together  with  the  Holy  Grail,  the 
ideal  orgasm  remains  just  over  the 
horizon  of  their  experience.  Both 
men  and  women  talk  about  their  liai- 
sons in  the  way  that  explorers  used 
to  write  about  their  voyaging  in  un- 
known seas.  By  keeping  logs  and 
chronologies,  they  plot  their  posi- 
tions in  the  world. 

The  tendency  to  think  in  symbols 
also  accounts  for  the  otherwise  baf- 
fling American  perception  of  time. 
It  has  often  been  demonstrated  that 
Americans  retain  little  more  than  a 
dim  notion  of  the  past.  The  univer- 
sities continue  to  report  a  lack  of 
interest  in  anything  that  took  place 
as  long  ago  as  last  week;  a  Gallup 
poll  published  early  this  year  showed 
that  only  50  percent  of  the  respon- 
dents could  remember  what  was  the 
significance  of  the  year  1776.  People 
who  cannot  imagine  the  past  cannot 
envision  the  future.  The  sense  of  time 
falls  in  upon  itself,  collapsing  like 


an  accordion  into  the  evangelical 
present.  The  effect  is  greatly  magni- 
fied by  the  symbolic  nature  of  the 
television  image,  in  which  the  visible 
part  stands  for  the  invisible  whole, 
if  three  or  four  black  men  carrying 
signs  can  be  made  to  represent  the 
discontent  of  the  Negro  race,  then 
they  have  been  raised  to  the  power 
of  metaphor.  The  confinement  in  the 
present  imposes  a  necessary  preoc- 
cupation with  what  isn't  there.  Noth- 
ing can  exist,  because  anything  so 
foolish  as  to  make  itself  visible  must 
submit  to  the  passage  of  time.  To  live 
always  at  the  point  of  becoming 
makes  it  difficult  to  enjoy,  much  less 
to  sustain,  the  sense  of  being. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  state  of  mind 
less  consistent  with  the  orthodox  defi- 
nitions of  materialism.  If  dissatis- 
faction becomes  imbued  with  the 
significance  of  a  religious  quest,  then 
the  satisfied  man  stands  condemned 
as  a  heretic.  To  admit  being  satisfied 
is  to  confess  the  squalor  of  one's 
aspirations.  Which  is  why  the  tradi- 
tional disappointment  with  success 
follows  from  the  romanticism  of 
youth.  Having  acquired  the  object 
of  what  he  thought  was  his  desire, 
the  young  man  cannot  feel  the  emo- 
tional correlative  he  had  previously 
assigned  to  the  grasping  of  that  ob- 
ject. In  the  midst  of  his  possessions 
he  mourns  the  loss  of  innocence. 
Anybody  who  neglects  to  offer  the 
conventional  denials  risks  alliance 
with  the  Evil  One,  i.e.,  with  people 
who  know  or  have  what  they  want. 
God  forbid  that  a  man  should  enjoy 
the  things  of  the  world,  that  he 
should  delight  in  its  fruitfulness  and 
surround  himself  with  friends,  works, 
and  families. 

In  its  courageous  aspects,  the  long- 
ing for  the  invisible  expresses  the 
spirit  of  the  American  frontier.  The 
Mayflower  sails  in  search  of  the  un- 
known Thomas  Jefferson;  Orville 
W'right  imagines  the  flight  of  the 
unseen  SST.  But,  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  the  dreaming  American 
mind  appears  to  have  retreated  into 
the  caves  of  the  supernatural.  The 
crowds  gathered  in  the  tent  shows  of 
wandering  evangelicals  remind  me 
of  the  crowds  shuffling  through  the 
neon  markets  of  sexual  illusion.  The 
preacher  and  the  whore  promise  the 
transcendent  moment  of  an  escape 
from  time.  It  is  an  escape  that  even 
Houdini  found  impossible  to  per- 
form. □ 


LETTERS 


The  happiness  implosion 


Tom  Wolfe's  fabulous  fables  of 
American  life  ["The  Intelligent  Co- 
ed's Guide  to  America,"  July]  com- 
plement nicely  the  current  rash  of 
full-page  and  double-page  ads  by 
corporate  executives  (tax-deduct- 
ible, no  doubt)  exhorting  us  to  sup- 
port tax-"reform"  laws  that  will  en- 
able the  rich  to  become  still  richer. 
As  a  sycophant  to  the  wealthy  and 
powerful,  Tom  Wolfe  has  no  peer 
but  William  Buckley. 

I  wonder  though  about  this  happi- 
ness explosion  he's  been  writing 
about  for  the  past  decade.  I  live  in 
the  same  country  Tom  Wolfe  says  he 
does,  and  what  I've  noticed  is  not 
an  explosion  but  a  thunderous  muf- 
fled implosion,  a  deep  withdrawal 
into  some  private  inner  space.  Happy 
smiling  faces,  yes,  but  in  the  eyes 
what  Korean  war  veterans  used  to 
call  "the  forty-mile  stare." 

An  M.D.  friend  explained  the 
whole  thing  to  me  the  other  night. 
Tom  Wolfe's  happiness  explosion  be- 
gan in  this  country  concurrently 
with  the  widespread  use  of  Valium 
and  Librium,  those  little  capsules  of 
jellied  bliss  which  are  now  manu- 
factured by  the  billions  each  year. 
For  the  many  Americans  for  whom 
alcohol,  marijuana,  heroin,  cocaine, 
et  cetera  are  not  enough,  it  is  Valium 
— not  vibrators — which  helps  them 
make  it  through  the  day. 

Edward  Abbey 
Moab,  Utah 

Tom  Wolfe  replies: 

The  logic  is  instructive.  If  one 
writes — as  I  did  in  Harper  s — -that 
intellectuals  embrace  certain  ideas 
simply  because  they're  fashionable, 
then  one  is  a  tool  of  the  oil  com- 
panies and  the  plutocrats.  This  is 


the  same  mentality  that  says  because 
Sen.  Frank  Church  criticized  the 
CIA,  he  is  a  tool  of  the  KGB.  (Why 
else  would  he  do  something  that 
pleases  them?)  As  for  the  rest,  I 
urge  Mr.  Abbey  and  his  doctor 
friend  to  get  out  of  the  den  and 
actually  talk  to  people.  They  may  be 
in  for  a  very  pleasant  surprise  (with- 
out pills). 

Thanks  for  Tom  Wolfe's  "Intel- 
ligent Co-ed's  Guide  to  America," 
whatever  the  title  may  mean.  With 
his  usual  wit  and  polish,  he  has 
speared  the  inflated  balloons  of 
America's  literary-intellectual  proph- 
ets of  doom. 

For  most  of  my  adult  professional 
life,  which  spans  the  middle  part  of 
the  century,  I  have  functioned  on  the 
fringe  of  the  O'Hare  world  Wolfe 
lampoons,  teaching  in  large  and 
small  colleges,  reading,  studying,  and 
trying  to  follow,  usually  with  be- 
mused confusion,  the  apocalyptic 
flights  of  these  intellectual  critics. 

In  the  early  1940s,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  I  could  not  join 
the  budding  intellectuals  who  fol- 
lowed world  Communism's  banner 
so  ardently.  In  the  first  place,  I  had 
serious  questions  about  the  phi- 
losophy. In  the  second,  most  of  my 
radical  contemporaries,  like  many 
of  today,  seemed  motivated  as  much 
by  personal  neurotic  needs  as  by  any 
enlightened  desire  to  uplift  the 
masses.  By  their  standards,  I  was  the 
masses,  coming,  not  as  most  of  them 
had  from  liberal,  well-to-do  families, 
but  from  poor  Kentucky  dirt  farmers 
transplanted  to  Detroit's  factories. 
None  of  the  people  I  grew  up  with 
considered  themselves  part  of  the 
masses.  Life  was  hard  for  them, 
which  came  as  no  surprise,  for  work- 
ing people  are  always  realists,  much 
more  than  the  intellectuals  who,  from 


their  ivory  towers,  attempt  to  diag- 
nose and  prescribe  for  the  ills  of 
the  American  working  and  middle 
classes,  whom  they  secretly  fear  and 
hold  in  contempt. 

The  same  intellectuals  continue 
with  us,  doing  studies  and  statistical 
surveys  to  show  the  disaffection  of 
the  American  worker,  the  death  of 
the  American  family,  and  whatever 
other  theory  they  wish  to  justify 
with  the  pseudoscientific  mumbo 
jumbo  of  statistics.  This  outpouring 
probably  does  not  affect  too  greatly 
the  average  man,  because  he  has 
never  heard  of  the  writers  and  speak- 
ers and  wouldn't  go  a  mile  from  his 
home  to  hear  one  of  them  speak. 

But  college  students  hear  them, 
and  many  of  them  believe  totally, 
with  a  resulting  loss  of  will  that  may 
keep  them  from  doing  what  work  in 
the  world  it  might  otherwise  be  pos- 
sible for  them  to  do. 

As  a  society  and  as  individuals, 
we  are  much  in  danger  of  falling 
victim  to  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 
If  every  social  scientist  on  the  lecture 
circuit  tells  us  the  family  is  dead 
why  should  we  work  to  shore  up  this 
institution?  If  this  society  is  indeed! 
the  most  racist,  the  most  aggressive  ! 
the  most  materialistic,  and  the  most! 
imperialistic,  what  can  one  persorl 
do? 

I  am  not  a  Pollyanna.  This  is  no 
a  perfect  society,  but  there  is  no  per 
feet  society,  given  the  nature  of  man 
If  it  is  not  the  "best  of  all  possibL 
worlds,"  it  is  probably  not  the  wors 
either.  I'd  like  to  see  the  literary-in 
tellectual  savants  practice  a  littl 
humility  in  their  prophesying. 

So,  Tom  Wolfe,  keep  writing 
Puncture  the  inflated  with  your  wi 
and  help  us  all  have  the  guts  to  be 
lieve  the  "heresy"  of  our  "ow 
eyes."  Evelyn  Claxto  j 

West  Frankfort,  II  I 
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Three  billion  more 
people  will  join  us 
at  the  dinner  table 
between  now  and 
2000  A.D. 

How  in  the  world 
will  we  feed  them? 


•  That  question  provides  the  occasion 
;or  the  publication  of  the  September 
issue  of  Scientific  American,  devoted 
jn  its  entirety  to  Food  and  Agriculture. 
The  answers  come  from  a  distinguished 
*roup  of  authors  who  are  otherwise 
engaged  in  implementing  their 
inswers  in  the  laboratory — and  in  the 
gardens,  greenhouses,  rice  paddies, 
rroplands  and  ranges  of  the  world. 

Pundits  and  publicists  have  put 
ibroad  a  great  deal  of  misleading  infor- 
nation  on  this  subject.  There  is  wide 
acceptance  of  the  proposition  that  the 
'xploding  populations  of  the  poor 
'"underdeveloped")  countries  have 
)verrun  their  agricultural  resources. 
'Tie  "lifeboat  ethic"  instructs  the 
>eople  of  rich  ("developed")  countries 
o  be  ready  to  repel  boarding  parties. 
.  In  fact,  the  peoples  of  the  under- 
leveloped  countries  have  outgrown  not 
heir  resources  but  the  subsistence- 
griculture  technology  that  has  held 
Hem  in  misery  from  the  dawn  of 
istory.  The  demonstrated  agricul- 
jral  technology  of  the  industrially 
.eveloped  countries  could  multiply 
/orld  agricultural  output  by  more 
."ian  a  dozen  times.  It  could  support 
well-fed  population  of  40  billion, 
his  is  a  much  larger  number  than  that 
t  which,  it  is  now  reckoned,  the 
'orld  population  will  stabilize  some 
me  in  the  next  century. 


What  is  required  is  the  transfer  of 
modern  agricultural  technology  from 
the  developed  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  That  is  the  answer  to  the 
2000  A.D.  question.  The  fact  that  it  is 
now  technologically  possible  to  banish 
hunger  from  human  experience  carries 
immense  force  against  the  political, 
economic  and  social  obstacles  that 
stand  in  the  way. 

For  regular  readers  of  Scientific 
American,  this  September  single-topic 
issue  supplies  the  latest  installment  in  a 
continuing  story.  Starting  in  1950,  with 
"The  Food  Problem"  by  Lord  Boyd- 
Orr,  this  magazine  has  reported  step- 
by-step  the  revolution  in  agricultural 
technology  that  helped  to  double  world 
food  output  in  the  years  since. 

Our  readers  have  kept  abreast  of  all 
the  other  developments  in  science  that 
have  made  this  period  the  most  mo- 
mentous in  intellectual  history. 
Consider  what  has  occurred:  the 
unlocking  of  the  genetic  code;  the  dis- 
covery of  continental  drift;  the  proof 
of  uncertainty  in  logic;  the  recognition 
of  the  role  of  toolmaking  in  our  biolog- 
ical evolution;  the  sudden  arrival  of 
solid-state  electronics,  the  microcom- 
puter, the  laser;  the  elucidation  of  the 
nerve  circuitry  that  organizes  percep- 
tion; the  penetration  of  the  structure  of 
the  fundamental  particles. 


To  our  readers  all  this  has  been 
reported  by  the  scientists  who  did  the 
work.  (More  than  60  Nobel  prize- 
winners have  written  for  Scientific 
American,  nearly  all  of  them  in 
advance  of  their  recognition  by  Stock- 
holm.) The  collaboration  of  our  editors 
in  the  preparation  of  text  and  illustra- 
tion makes  this  work  accessible  to  a 
growing  worldwide  readership. 

Why  not  join  our  more  than  650,000 
regular  readers?  You  will  learn  why 
The  New  York  Times  calls  Scientific 
American,  "This  country's  and  per- 
haps the  world's  outstanding  forum 
for  communication  between  scientists 
and  the  intelligent  public." 

Use  the  adjacent  postpaid  card  to 
begin  enjoying  the  diversity  of  articles 
in  each  monthly  issue.  A  one-year  sub- 
scription is  only  $15,  a  $3  saving  on  the 
single-copy  price.  A  two-year  subscrip- 
tion, at  $27,  saves  you  $9.  And  a  three- 
year  subscription,  at  $37,  saves  you  $17. 

Send  no  money  now.  We'll  bill  you. 

SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 

Dept.  UK,  415  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


LETTERS  

Why  Rome  fell 


Pelikan's  illuminating 
.    "W  hat  Gibbon  Knew"  [July] 
suggests  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
a  reconsideration  of  the  question, 
\\  hy  did  Rome  fall? 

Gibbon,  admitting  other  contribu- 
tory causes,  blamed  Christianity. 
Within  a  few  years,  this  idea  had 
been  completely  rebutted.  Chris- 
tianity had  made  possible  the  revivi- 
fication of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Thomas  Hodgkin,  writing  a  century 
after  Gibbon,  blamed  the  fall  of 
Rome  primarily  on  a  collapse  of 
sexual  morality.  The  collapse  was 
very  real.  But  it  occurred  before  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar.  By  no  means 
all  pagan  Romans  were  licentious. 
Julian  the  Apostate — an  unjust  title 
for  one  of  the  best  emperors — em- 
phatically was  not.  Yet  somehow  the 
Western  Roman  Empire  simply  col- 
lapsed in  ruins  during  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Honorius,  who  never- 
theless ruled  for  twenty-eight  years 
and  died  in  his  bed.  How  could  this 
be?  The  answer  is  very  simple. 
Honorius,  a  person  of  minimal  in- 
tellect, though  of  some  occasional 


kindness — he  put  an  end  to  the  glad- 
iatorial games — survived  because  it 
was  not  worth  anyone's  while  to  kill 
him.  He  was,  in  effect,  a  dummy, 
who  could  be  used  by  anyone  who 
could  get  control  of  his  person.  So 
the  towering  prestige  of  the  emperor 
was  destroyed.  So,  was  the  Empire 
destroyed  simply  because  at  a  critical 
moment  it  was  ruled  by  a  near- 
imbecile?  Clearly  not.  This  was  only 
an  unlucky  accident  which  exposed 
a  far  older  and  deeper  weakness. 

The  fundamental  defect  of  Rome, 
early  and  late,  was  that  it  was  a  rich 
man's  society.  Only  a  rich  man  could 
be  "honest";  the  rest  were  "the 
humble."  Now,  wealth  is  not  in  it- 
self an  evil  thing.  But  in  itself  it 
cannot  even  buy  safety  for  its 
possessor.  Rich  men,  the  senators, 
ruled  the  Roman  Empire.  To  protect 
themselves,  they  had  the  Roman 
army — a  comically  tiny  but  highly 
professional  long-service  cordon  of 
well-equipped  troops.  But  the  sen- 
ators wanted  to  be  protected  at 
bargain-basement  prices.  And  it  was 
not  considered  safe  to  put  weapons 
into  the  hands  of  the  humble. 
So  "barbarians" — outsiders — were 
hired.  And  the  senators  were  able 


to  evade  their  taxes.  They  forced 
on  the  government  a  soak-the-poor 
tax  structure.  The  humble  were  fully 
aware  of  this.  So  they  began  to  rebel. 
They  joined  in  gangs  to  resist.  If 
they  had  been  left  alone,  they  would 
soon  have  seized  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment, with  what  results  we  simply 
do  not  know. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  pasture- 
lands  of  Eurasia  were  burning  up 
with  drought.  This  drove  the  Huns 
westward.  The  Huns,  nomadic  horse- 
men and  archers,  overrode  and 
drove  before  them  a  medley  of  other 
peoples.  In  one  wave  after  another, 
these  peoples  hit  the  Rhine  and 
Danube  frontiers,  which  crumpled. 
All  bets  were  off.  The  senators  lost 
their  wealth.  The  Huns  produced  one 
leader,  Attila,  of  real  genius.  The 
young,  virile  Hunnish  empire  fell 
into  complete  and  irreparable  ruin. 
But  so  did  the  ancient  and  recover- 
ing rich  man's  culture  of  Rome.  And 
out  of  that  ruin,  very  slowly,  arose 
the  civilization  we  know.  There  were 
men  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  this 
vast  confusion  and  saw  what  was 
wrong — Salvianus  of  Marseilles, 
Pelagius  the  Briton,  and  others. 
They  made  a  difference.  The  ruin 
was  not  so  great  as  it  would  have 
been  without  them.  But,  generally 
speaking,  they  were  not  heeded.  So 
Rome  fell.  Paul  Johnstone 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Shattered  complacency 


Re:   "Last  Courtesies"   [by  Ella 
Leffland,  July].  I  knew  Lillian  right 
off  in  the  first  two  paragraphs.  By 
the  time  I  reflected  on  the  story,  I 
knew  too  why  I  was  impressed.  Ii 
has  the  quality  of  the  Faulkner  stor) 
"A  Rose  for  Emily,"  in  which  one 
cares  about  the  poor  old  crone  anc 
is  ambivalent  toward  suspicions  o) 
the  outcome,  and  it  even  remindec 
me  of  Wharton's  "Roman  Fever,' 
since  the  reader  knows  complacenc) 
will  be  shattered  but  dreads  it  any 
way.  I  am  unfamiliar  with  Leffland'' 
other  work,  but  I  intend  to  undo  tha 
ignorance  as  soon  as  possible.  "Las 
Courtesies"     is     an  architectura 
wonder,  from  the  title  to  the  fina 
sentence,  and  while  I'm  not  57,  an 
widowed,  and  I  like  Wagner,  I  an  I 
haunted  by  the  reading  of  it. 

Nancy  K.  Knaai 
Lakeland,  Minr  j 


cry-on-ics 


America's  Best-Selling  Dictionary. 
Its  where  the  words  live. 

Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary  doesn't  just  define  words. 
It  makes  words  come  alive.  It  unlocks  the  secrets  of  such  chillingly 
futuristic  words  as  "cryonics,"  as  well  as  over  22,000  new  words 
from  today's  living  language.  With  over  150,000  entries  in  all,  it's 
the  most  vivid,  up-to-date  dictionary  of  the  decade.  Only  $9.95, 
thumb-indexed. 

From  Merriam-Webster. 

Springfield,  Mass  01101 


Pollution  is  a 

dirty  word. 

So  is"iinemploymentI 


All  of  us  want  to  live  in  a  clean 
environment,  as  free  from  pollu- 
tion as  possible.  And  all  of  us 
want  to  live  in  a  prosperous 
America,  with  jobs  enough  for 
everyone. 

At  Bethlehem,  we're  working 
very  hard  to  achieve  both.  But 
corporations  have  to  budget 
their  resources  just  as  families  do. 
We  can't  do  everything  we'd  like 
to  do,  and  we  can't  do  every- 
thing at  once. 

For  example,  it's  expected  that 
our  country  is  going  to  need  a 
lot  more  steelmaking  capacity— 
about  30  million  added  tons 
by  1983. 

Gearing  up  to  meet  that  antici- 
pated demand  would  ( 1 )  help 
maintain  jobs  in  the  steel  industry, 
and  (2)  create  jobs  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  people  in  other 
industries  — in  construction,  in 
equipment  manufacturing,  and 
in  scores  of  service  industries. 
But  expansion  of  this  magnitude 
takes  vast  sums  of  money  And 
over  the  past  inflation-recession 
years,  we  just  haven't  been  able 
to  generate  enough  money  to 
do  that  job. 

So  we  had  to  make  a  tough 


choice.  We  had  to  "stretch  out" 
the  completion  of  a  number  of 
expansion  projects  we  had  under 
way.  That  cost  people  jobs. 
One  program  we  had  to 
continue:  pollution  control 
So  far,  Bethlehem  has  spent 
approximately  $400  million  to 
clean  up  a  major  portion  of  the 
pollutants  from  the  air  and  water 
we  use.  In  an  effort  to  meet 
existing  laws  and  regulations,  we 
have  many  more  projects  under 
way  or  anticipated  in  the  near 
future.  Cost?  About  $600  million 
over  the  next  five  years. 
Is  there  any  relief  in  sight? 
Depending  upon  how  far  regula- 
tory agencies  go  in  stringent 
interpretation  of  the  present 
laws  and  regulations,  we  may  be 
faced  with  spending  hundreds  of 
millions  more  to  try  to  remove  the 
last  traces  of  pollutants.  We  do 
not  believe  that  this  would  be 
money  well  spent. 
Attempting  to  remove  the  last 
increment  of  pollution  involves 
new  and  uncertain  technology. 
The  attempt  will  consume  a 


considerable  amount  of  scarce 
energy  and  natural  resources. 
And.  in  many  cases,  it  will 
merely  transfer  pollution  prob- 
lems to  the  power  companies  or 
chemical  manufacturers. 
Is  it  time  for  a  rearrangement 
of  priorities? 

We  are  faced  as  a  nation  with 
troublesome  alternatives.  Do  we 
continue  our  headlong  rush  to 
implement  some  of  the  air  and 
water  clean-up  standards  that 
have  yet  to  be  proved  necessary 
—  or  even  sound  —  or  shall  we 
give  equal  consideration  to  jobs, 
our  energy  requirements,  capital 
needs,  and  other  demands  for 
social  priorities? 
We  believe  the  national  interest 
now  requires  that  we  face  up  to 
the  dual  necessity  of  preserving 
our  environment  while  at  the 
same  time  assuring  economic 
progress. 

Our  booklet,  "Steelmaking  and 
the  Environment!'  tells  more 
about  what  we're  doing  to  help 
solve  the  problems  of  pollution. 
For  a  free  copy,  write:  Public 
Affairs  Dept.,  Room  476- H, 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  Bethle- 
hem. PA  18016. 
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cCity  of  the  Dead, 
City  of  the  Dead . . 


Such  was  Walter 
Scott's  reaction  to 
the  new  excavations 
at  Pompeii  in  1830. 
Even  the  sight  of  the 
huge,  arresting  mosaic  of 
Alexander  the  Great  provoked 
no  more  than  the  same  phrase, 
which  he  muttered  endlessly 
'City  of  the  Dead, 

City  of  the  Dead  .  .  .' 


Plaster  cast  of  a  corpse 
found  at  Pompeii, 
now  in  the  Museum. 


But  the  experience 

of  Pompeii  affects  different  tempera- 
ments in  vastly  different  ways;  and 
Scott  was  soon  to  die  himself. 

For  instance,  Vesuvius  was  'bright  and 
snowy  in  the  peaceful  distance'  when 
Charles  Dickens  saw  it  first  on  a  cool 
spring  day  in  1845.  He  instructs  the 
visitor  to  stand  in  the  forum  of  Pompeii 
and  admire  the  volcano  through  the 
columns  of  The  Temple  of  Isis;  seeing 
it  as  a  thing  of  beauty,  not  just  as  a  thing 
of  'doom  and  destiny,  biding  its  terrible 
time.' 

A  thousand  years  before  Christ  a  fearful 
eruption  had  deposited  ash  and  dust  as 


far  away  as  Avellino  and  Benevento, 
seventy  miles  away.  By  AD  79,  the 
memory  had  vanished,  and  the  shadow 
of  Vesuvius  fell  on  a  busy,  slightly 
raffish  town  of  some  twenty  thousand 
souls,  about  as  big  as  Andover,  Massa- 
chusetts today.  Along  the  beautiful  Bay 
of  Naples  stretched  a  Costa  Brava-like 
string  of  luxury  villas  which  made  the 


whole  coast  seem  like  a  continuous  town. 

The  eruption  started  around  one 
o'clock  on  24  August  with  the  appearance 
from  the  mountain  of  a  cloud  of  unusual 
shape  and  size — 'like  a  pine  tree,'  said 
Pliny,  observing  from  the  other  side  of  ' 
the  bay.  Curiosity  aroused,  his  uncle,  the 
admiral  and  scientist,  set  off  by  boat  to 
investigate:  Pliny  went  back  to  his  books. 
Nearer  the  mountain,  though  daytime,  it 
was  as  though  'the  final  endless  night  of 
which  we  had  heard  had  come  upon  the 
world.  The  admiral  died  in  the  sul- 
phurous fumes  'looking  more  like  a  man 
asleep  than  dead'.  Earthquakes  shook  the 
ground  'so  that  the  chariots  we  had 
ordered  were  so  agitated  backwards  and 
forwards  that  we  could  not  keep  them 
steady'.  Buildings  tottered  and  fell. 
Storms  of  ash  and  stones  rained  down. 
Panic-stricken  crowds  attempted  flight  in 
the  lurid  darkness.  'The  sea  seemed  to 
roll  back  on  itself  so  that  the  shore  was 
considerably  enlarged  and  several  sea 
animals  were  left  upon  it.  On  the  other 
side,  a  black  and  dreadful  cloud,  broken 
with  rapid  zigzag  flashes,  revealed  behind 
it  variously-shaped  masses  of  flame'. 

Then  for  sixteen  hundred  years  the 
shadow  of  Vesuvius  fell  on  a  silent, 
unpeopled  city,  its  life  arrested  like  an 
abruptly-frozen  film.  Today  the  same 
dominating  shadow  falls  on  the  greatest 
tourist  attraction  of  the  Western  World. 
The  turn  of  fate  which  revealed  the  lost 
cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum 
began  in  17 10  when  a  peasant  digging  a 
well,  struck  costly  marbles  from  the 
theatre  of  Herculaneum.  The  discoveries 
ushered  in  a  Neo-classical  revival  which 


Beautiful  Books   interesting  reading. . . 


advertisement 


the  two  centuries  that  followed  pro- 
ced  a  revolution  in  artistic  taste;  and 
ected  furniture,  decoration  and  art  in 
i  whole  civilised  world. 
Raleigh  Trevelyan's  narrative  The 
adow  of  Vesuvius:  Pompeii  AD  79 
'es  a  striking  personal  impression  of 
s  ghostly  city  where,  in  Shelley's 
>rds,  one  hears  'the  autumnal  leaves 
e  light  footfalls  of  spirits  passing 
rough  the  streets'.  He  gives,  too,  an 
tertaining  history  of  the  slow  strip- 
ise  of  time  which  gradually,  tantali- 
igly,  revealed  one  of  the  biggest  store- 
uses  of  treasure  the  world  has  seen, 
;  source  of  much  of  our  knowledge  of 
ily  life  in  the  Roman  world. 
A  fine  book.  John  Letts 

our  Complaints 
bout 

'he  Folio  Society 

takes  a  little  while  to  adjust  to  the 
familiar.  Several  thousand  book  lovers 
I  the  United  States  have  made  that 
:ntal  leap  in  recent  years,  and  now 
,ong  to  a  distinctly  unusual  organi- 
lion  which  is  neither  book  club  nor 
lolisher,  but  a  little  bit  of  both, 
i^or  instance,  it  does  not  mass-produce 
:.?e  editions  by  photo-offset.  Nor  does 
liure  you  into  buying  on  credit,  use  a 
:mputer  system  for  mailing  or  billing, 
i: despatch  'selections'  which  you  have 
•:gotten  to  say  you  did  not  want. 

vlost  eccentric  of  all,  it  pays  all  your 
1  iling  costs  from  London,  England  - 


The  last  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1944. 

wherever  you  live:  West  Coast  or  East 
Coast ;  Plains,  Georgia  or  Prudhoe  Bay. 

Even  the  complaints  it  receives  are 
unusual.  Here  are  some  samples. 

W.M.M.  of  North  Andover,  Massa- 
chusetts, complains  that  'I  have  some 
fifteen  thousand  volumes  crowding  my 
shelves  .  .  .  But  I  love  John  Aubrey  so 
much  I  cannot  resist  a  new  edition  of 
Brief  Lives.  Every  year  you  publish 
something  I  want,  even  though  I  am 
overloaded  with  books.'  That  is  why  we 
balance  our  list  so  carefully  from  the 
by-ways  as  well  as  the  highways  of 
literature  and  history. 

W.K.  of  Northport,  N.Y.,  complains : 
'The  advertisements  are  clever  .  .  .  they 
presume  a  great  conspiracy  is  spreading 
untruths  about  The  Folio  Society.'  We 
deny  any  intention  to  deceive.  We  err  - 
or  try  to  err  -  in  the  direction  of  making 
advertisements  as  interesting  to  read  as 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  they 
appear  in. 

A.S.  of  Flossmoor,  Illinois,  complains: 
'I  like  your  service.  I  like  the  way  you 
send  me  the  wrong  book  sometimes 


nodest  prices . . .  FREE  postage! 


t  d 


(and  then  write  a  nice  letter  of  apology)  — 
it  adds  a  nice  touch  of  un-computerised 
humanity.'  Avoiding  computers  doesn't 
render  us  immune  from  making  mistakes 
—but  if  we  do,  we  correct  them  politely 
and  speedily. 

A.V.H.  of  Minnesota  complains:  'Mail 
delay  is  a  growing  problem  here  in  the 
US,  but  nothing  more  you  can  do  about 
this — we  have  been  fighting  the  battle 
for  a  century  without  success.'  Enough 
said.  We  do  find,  however,  that  inter- 
national parcels  often  reach  members 
more  quickly  than  internal  US  mail 
parcels. 

Members  join  The  Folio  Society  in 
fact  for  a  variety  of  reasons  -  because 
they  like  the  civilised  atmosphere, 
because  they  like  good  book  design  .  .  . 
but  mainly  because  they  like  the  books. 
They  are  interesting  to  read,  attractive 
to  look  at,  and  modestly  priced  (the 
average  price  is  still  only  a  little  over 
Si  1. 00  post  free,  complete  with  slip- 
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THE  DIXIE  SMILE 


What  it  means  to  be  a  Good  Ole  Boy 
by  Johnny  Greene 


AVERELL  HARRIMAN,  then 
governor  of  New  York, 
stood  beside  the  fireplace 
in  the  south  Alabama 
hunting  lodge  owned  by  the  late, 
mad  Alabama  Congressman  Frank 
"Everything  is  Made  for  Love"  Boy- 
kin.  It  was  1956  and  Harriman  was 
campaigning  for  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nomination  he  would 
lose  that  summer  to  Adlai  Stevenson 
in  Chicago.  Boykin  had  rounded  up 
a  contingent  of  local  Southern  Dem- 
ocrats to  meet  Harriman,  including 
James  E.  ("Kissin'  Jim")  Folsom, 
then  governor  of  Alabama  and  one 
of  the  most  enigmatic,  unpredictable 
and  powerful  figures  in  Deep  South 
politics. 

"Show  'um,  Jim!  You  show  urn!" 
someone  yelled  from  the  crowd  as 
Folsom  went  forward  to  meet  Harri- 


man. 


"Jim'll  show  'um!  Always  does!" 
another  shouted. 

Folsom  paused  to  toast  the  visit- 
ing governor.  Some  of  those  stand- 
ing nearby  said  it  looked  at  first  as 
if  Big  Jim  were  about  to  bless  Harri- 
man with  his  political  endorsement. 
But  those  who  saw  the  whole  thing 
from  start  to  finish  said  Big  Jim 
never  intended  to  do  anything  other 
than  exactly  what  he  did — which 
was,  in  full  view  of  everyone,  to 
urinate  on  Harriman's  leg. 


"Jim,  my  Gawd,  why'd  you  go 
and  do  a  thing  like  that,  much  less 
to  a  visitor  down  here?"  Boykin 
said,  after  Harriman  was  rushed  to 
safety  and  a  change  of  clothes. 

"Hell,  Frank,"  said  Folsom,  "ev- 
erybody in  the  whole  South  always 
wanted  to  piss  on  the  governor  of 
New  York,  and  I  just  done  it." 


I don't  believe  this  story  is 
true,  though  I  know  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  it  are.  I 
have  never  seen  a  white  South- 
erner fail  to  crack  up  over  it,  slap 
his  kneecap  or  the  shoulder  of  some- 
one sitting  nearby,  and  say:  "Ole 
Jim,  he  really  showed  'um  that  time, 
didn't  he?" 

When  I  heard  the  story  repeat- 
ed this  summer  by  a  liberal  Ala- 
bama supporter  of  Jimmy  Carter, 
and  I  was  brought  again  into  the 
foot-stomping  laughter  in  its  wake, 
I  realized  it  is  no  longer  just  a  hor- 
rifying regional  anecdote  of  misbe- 
havior and  crudeness.  Twenty  years 
after  the  Folsom-Harriman  meeting, 
"showing  'um"  is  still  the  governing 
principle  of  Southern  Democratic  pol- 
itics. The  only  changes  within  this 
historical  precedent  have  come 
through  the  New  South's  "new  re- 

Johnny  Greene  is  a  free-lance  writer  based 
in  Alabama. 


spectability."    "Showing    'um"  no 
longer  means  a  knee-jerk  inconti- 
nence or  a  blatant  stand  in  a  school- 
house  door.  It  more  readily  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  obfuscating  smile 
of  a  Good  Ole  Boy  who  is  touching 
on  the  one  issue  the  defeated  South 
has  always  immediately  understood 
— being  "born  again."  Though  Jim- 
my Carter  and  his  fellow  owners  ol 
the  New  South  appear  respectable 
when  compared  to  the  George  Wal- 
lace-Lester Maddox  variety  of  South- 
ern Democrats,  they  are  only  the 
latest  wave  of  Confederate  cadets 
Dixie  has  sent  out  to  prolong  its 
hopeless  battle  against  the  alien,  in 
fidel,  and  conquering  North.  The) 
have  answered  to  the  same  irrationa 
forces  of  revenge  and  retribution  tha 
have  characterized  Southern  Dem 
ocratic  politics  in  the  years  since  Ro 
bert  E.  Lee  was  reduced  to  horse 
bartering  at  Appomattox. 

The  classic,  white-haired,  frock 
coated  Southern  Democrats  of  th» 
turn  of  the  century  preached  a  poli 
tical  religion  of  immediate  ven 
geance  against  the  North.  The] 
promised  redemption  to  a  South  hu 
miliated  over  its  defeat.  They  forgec 
a  political  religion  of  piety  and  hati 
that  delivered  vague  hints  of  a  sec 
ond  secession,  a  Second  Coming  o 
Dixie,  a  born-again  Calvinist-Baptis 
theocracy  that  would  redeem  th 
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THE  DIXIE  SMILE  

South.  It  was  all  they  had.  An  eco- 
nomic wasteland  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Civil  War,  the  South  had  no 
resources  with  which  to  rebuild  it- 
self, economically  or  commercially. 
That  program  of  resurgence  would 
have  to  wait  until  a  gifted  team  of 
young,  energetic  Southerners  went 
to  Washington  with  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  reached  power  through 
the  seniority  system  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  routed  millions  of 
federal  dollars  into  the  South  in  the 
late  1950s  and  early  1960s. 

Before  the  New  Dealers  arrived, 
Southern  Democratic  politicians 
turned  to  the  one  volatile  issue  re- 
maining— the  South's  primitive  re- 
ligiosity and  spirituality.  They  prom- 
ised the  masses  of  illiterate  and 
poverty-stricken  rednecks  who  rallied 
to  them  a  political-religious  act  of 
retribution.  "Showing  um"  became 
a  mission,  a  Southern  crusade.  But 
it  was  only  open  to  those  who  had 
been  born  again.  And  in  the  context 
of  this  political-religious-Christian 
statement,  being  born  again  was  now 
another  way  of  "showing  'um,"  of 
getting  even.  It  placed  its  adherents 
inside  a  Calvinist  elect  and  excluded 
the  two  groups  they  held  responsible 
for  their  defeat — the  godless,  Re- 
publican North  and  the  South's  tra- 
ditional scapegoat,  the  blacks.  And  it 
was  inside  the  white  frame  churches 
at  the  crossroads  of  Dixie  that  the 
South's  hopes  for  retribution  and 
revenge  not  only  were  kept  alive  but 
reached  their  illogical  conclusion. 
The  hardest-shelled  of  the  groups 
prayed  for  an  immediate  apoca- 
lypse, their  more  moderate  brothers 
patiently  waited  for  Armageddon, 
and  a  few  prescient  believers  looked 
forward  to  the  day  one  of  their  very 
own  could  step  forward  in  fanged 
Calvinist  wrath  against  the  world  of 
the  non  elect.  For  Southern  Dem- 
ocrats it  was  a  gold  mine. 

God  alone  knows  how  many 
Negroes  were  lynched  and 
murdered  by  his  words," 
wrote  Ralph  McGill  of 
Georgia's  fireball  Tom  Watson.  The 
same  holds  true  of  many  other  South- 
ern Democrats,  from  James  K.  Var- 
daman  and  Theodore  Bilbo  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Pitchfork  Ben  Tillman  of 
South  Carolina  and  Cotton  Tom  Hef- 
lin  of  Alabama,  to  Orval  Faubus  of 
Arkansas,  Ross  Barnett  of  Mississip- 
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pi,  George  Wallace  of  Alabama,  and 
Lester  Maddox  of  Georgia.  As  the 
race  issue  gradually  became  the  focal 
point  for  "showing  'um,"  Southern 
Democrats  willfully  carried  it  to  its 
own  perverse  conclusion  at  every 
opportunity,  whether  filibustering  an- 
tilynching  bills  or  repeatedly  affirm- 
ing a  belief  in  ethnic  purity.  Their 
legacy  to  any  successor  is  the  years 
of  suffering  they  imposed  on  the 
South's  blacks — a  legacy  that  can 
never  be  redeemed. 

Riding  across  Mississippi  on  an 
eight-wheeled  lumber  wagon  drawn 
by  white  oxen,  dressed  in  a  white 
suit,  with  his  long  black  hair  falling 
on  his  shoulders,  James  K.  Varda- 
man  swept  into  the  Mississippi  gov- 
ernorship in  1902.  He  called  himself 
"The  Great  White  Chief"  and  prom- 
ised voters  a  repeal  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Delta  planters  and  Mississippi  mole- 
hill rednecks  stood  side  by  side  to 
have  their  racial  hates  and  fears 
fanned  by  Vardaman.  There  were  no 
objections  when  he  closed  all  state 
schools  to  Mississippi  blacks. 

Hugo  Black  first  made  it  to  Wash- 
ington in  1927  by  waging  a  vicious, 
anti-Catholic,  Klan-supported  cam- 
paign for  the  United  States  Senate. 
Black  had  endeared  himself  to  the 
voters  of  Alabama  by  defending 
a  client  who  had  murdered  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest.  In  his  defense,  Black 
reasoned  with  the  jury  that  the  mur- 
der was  justifiable  because  the  priest 
had  been  trying  to  convert  his  client's 
daughter  to  Roman  Catholicism.  The 
jury  voted  the  man  not  guilty.  When 
Black  was  later  elevated  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  by  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
H.  L.  Mencken  suggested:  "Hugo 
won't  have  to  buy  any  new  robes. 
All  he  ll  have  to  do  is  dye  his  old 
ones  black." 

While  George  Wallace  was  con- 
ducting the  all-out  racist  campaign 
which  first  won  him  the  governor- 
ship of  Alabama  in  1962,  he  prom- 
ised voters  he  would  stand  in  the 
schoolhouse  door  to  prevent  integra- 
tion. But  another  campaign  promise 
he  made  came  even  closer  to  the 
essence  of  the  Southern  Democrat's 
manipulation  of  the  political  religion 
of  Dixie. 

"While  I  am  governor,"  Wallace 
said,  "there  will  be  no  liquor  in  the 
governor's  mansion  of  Alabama." 

Like  his  predecessors  for  a  centu- 
ry  and   his   successors   across  the 


South  today,  Wallace  did  not  elab- 
orate on  a  program  for  improved 
roads  or  highway  construction,  an 
expansion  and  improvement  of  Ala- 
bama's educational  system,  or  a  re- 
form of  the  state's  punitive  tax  struc- 
ture or  its  baroque  legislature.  He 
did  not  offer  the  voters  a  consistent 
program  for  the  state  because  he 
knew  it  wasn't  necessary.  He  set- 
tled again  on  the  irrational  and  the 
absurd:  racial  prejudice  and  the  Cal- 
vinist's  self-righteous  though  doubt- 
ful abstinence.  The  voters  loved  it. 

Wallace  set  into  motion  the 
process  that  would  eventually  lead 
to  the  nomination  and  possible 
election  of  one  of  his  fellow  South- 
erners to  be  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  accepted  the  political  for- 
mula, "All  you  have  to  do  is  shout 
'nigger'  to  handle  the  legislature." 
Then,  in  a  conversation  with  a  mem- 
ber of  his  Cabinet  who  warned  him 
that  his  continued  defiance  of  the 
federal  courts  might  bring  troops  in- 
to Alabama,  Wallace  said:  "If  they 
put  one  federal  troop  in  this  state,  I 
can  be  elected  President." 

Although  this  blind  assumption  by 
Wallace  did  not  prove  true,  it  rep- 
resented the  way  in  which  the  poli- 
tics of  "showing  'um"  kept  him  in 
power  in  Alabama  for  four  terms, 
and  it  characterizes  the  blind,  de- 
pendent faith  the  rest  of  the  South 
has  placed  in  its  Democrats.  As  the 
South  has  continued  to  buy  the  emo- 
tional leadership  its  Democrats  have 
sold,  its  much-anticipated  resur- 
gence has  been  retarded  from  gen- 
eration to  generation. 


here  are  two  histories  of 
the  South  in  the  1960s. 
One  is  the  history  of  the 
fire-breathing  demagogue 


standing  in  the  path  of  racial  recon- 
ciliation. The  other  is  the  history  of 
the  "Good  South"  as  it  perceives 
itself — paternalistic  and  benign,  pa- 
tient to  the  point  of  toddling,  among 
the  elect  of  Christianity,  too  polite 
to  be  deliberately  vulgar  or  offen- 
sive, but  simultaneously  dangerous 
in  its  support  of  the  racist  leader- 
ship of  the  South  and  dangerous  in 
its  own  embracing  self-acceptance. 
This  is  the  world  of  the  Good  Ole 
Boy,  the  country  hick  from  down  in 
the  hollow,  his  innocent,  God-fear- 
ing eyes  scanning  the  world  of  cor- 
ruption laid  out  before  him  at  every 


crossroads  grocery  store,  supermar- 
ket, and  shopping  center  as  he  makes 
his  way  to  the  eternally  damned 
metropolis  his  neighbors  and  friends 
reassure  him  he  can  save  with  the 
sword  Calvin  put  in  Christ's  hand. 

It  is  said  that  during  his  campaign 
for  governor  of  Georgia,  Jimmy  Car- 
ter promised  to  build  a  nuclear  reac- 
tor at  Georgia  Tech.  A  couple  of 
years  into  his  administration,  when 
there  was  no  reactor  on  the  drawing 
boards,  Carter  was  reminded  of  this 
campaign  promise. 

"I'm  just  a  country  boy,"  he  said. 
;'and  you  city  boys  never  did  under- 
stand the  way  we  talk." 

Carter  did  not  have  to  piss  on  the 
scientists  at  Georgia  Tech  who  want- 
ed a  nuclear  reactor,  for  whatever 
mysterious  reason,  in  the  heart  of 
Atlanta.  His  nonanswer  was  a  clear- 
;yed  Good  Ole  Boy's  "showing 
um"  to  the  city  slickers,  followed 
immediately  with  his  famous  smile. 

Like  all  the  other  Good  Ole  Boys 
the  national  media  found  so  relent- 
lessly charming  in  the  late  Sixties 
and  early  Seventies,  these  Southern 
Democrats,  once  elected  to  office, 
wreaked  havoc  with  their  smiles.  De- 
prived of  the  race  issue  by  their  own 
epiphanies  to  their  fellow  black  Good 
Die  Boys,  they  could  no  longer 
mout  "nigger"  in  the  face  of  com- 
plaints that  their  administrations, 
ike  previous  ones,  were  accomplish- 
ing nothing.  In  the  face  of  opposition 
hey  learned  to  smile. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  New  South 
s  its  Good  Ole  Boys'  vernacular  for 
;he  changes  they  claim  to  have  made. 
\nd  it  is  not  easy  to  penetrate  their 
nscrutable  colloquialisms,  their  ac- 
ceptance at  face  value  of  any  appre- 
ciation they  receive,  their  refusal  to 
ijisten  to  criticism.  Guided  by  their 
•elief  that  they  represent  the  "Good 
iouth,"   they   cling   tenaciously  to 
ihat  image  of  righteousness.  But  it 
3  their  custom,  with  their  smiles,  to 
Live  the  impression  that  they  will  go 
.long  with  anything,  and  then  em- 
Moy  a  selective  memory  when  it's 
'  onvenient  to  forget  a  promise, 
i  Because  the  nation   as  a  whole 
ontinues  to  understand  the  South 
one     undifferentiated  region, 
^eorge  Wallace's  Presidential  cam- 
kgns  of  1964.  1968.  and  1972 
i  javed   the   way   for   a  respectable 
outhern  Good  Ole  Boy  to  go  ra- 
onal.  While  there  is  undoubtedly 
icism  in  a  country  that  would  vote 


for  a  man  generations  have  auto- 
matically associated  with  racial  prej- 
udice, the  smile  of  a  Good  Ole  Boy 
like  Jimmy  Carter  makes  a  vote  for 
him  respectable. 

The  politics  of  "showing  'um"  has 
never  demanded  that  an  elected  of- 
ficial answer  directly  to  his  consti- 
tuency. Its  fulcrum  has  always 
been  irrationality,  whether  vulgar  or 
smug.  Taken  now  to  its  logical,  na- 
tional implications,  the  politics  of 
spite  in  which  Carter  has  been 
steeped  by  accident  of  birth  and 
geography  will  compel  him  to  make 
curious  moves,  if  he  is  elected  Pres- 
ident. He  will  not  have  time  in  the 
four  years  to  which  the  country  will 
limit  him  to  restore  the  federal  court 
system  to  its  Warren  era  dimensions, 
but  he  will  conscientiously  try  to 
put  a  liberal  Southerner  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  probably  succeed. 
Trained  for  years  to  accept  the  su- 
perficial image  of  the  "right  thing 
to  do"  and,  well  aware  that  urban 
Atlanta  has  competent  black  elected 
leadership,  he  will  put  black  lead- 
ers in  power  in  other  urban  centers, 
without  questioning  their  political 
traditions,  corrupt  or  honest.  As  a 
Good  Ole  Boy  he  will  profess  not 


to  understand  the  intricacies  of  the 
federal  bureaucracy,  but  he  will  re- 
gard the  bureaucracy  as  vague  and 
sinister  and  his  insensitivity  to  it 
will  be  matched  only  by  his  enthu- 
siasm for  every  scheme  for  the  pub- 
lic good  put  to  him  by  a  fellow 
Christian.  Carter  will  have  an  entire 
region  behind  him,  unquestioning, 
at  each  moment  in  his  four-year 
term. 

"We've  been  calling  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Southerner  to  the  Presi- 
dency for  100  years  and  now  it 
looks  like  we'll  have  a  chance,"  said 
Jim  Oakley,  publisher  of  the  Cen- 
terville  Press,  a  small-town  Alabama 
weekly,  in  his  endorsement  of  Car- 
ter. Oakley  gave  no  further  details, 
no  mention  of  a  particular  Carter 
program  the  paper  found  exciting, 
only  the  blind,  issueless  faith  the 
South  has  entrusted  in  one  South- 
ern Democrat  after  another.  To 
them,  as  to  Carter  himself,  it  was 
enough  that  he  was  a  respectable 
Southerner.  As  the  paper  put  it,  "at 
least  he  is  a  practicing  Christian." 
Carter's  election  could  be  the  last 
stage  in  "showing  'um,"  an  apo- 
theosis of  a  hundred  years  of  po- 
litical solitude.  □ 


Who  said  all  grand  pianos 
have  to  come  in  basic  black? 


It  wasn't  Yamaha. 

Because  besides  our  jewel-like  polished 
ebony,  we  make  grand  pianos  in  3  other  finishes 
Including  gleaming  white. 

In  fact,  when  it  comes  to  variations  on  the 
theme  of  pianos,  nobody  makes  more  fine 
pianos  in  more  exquisite  finishes  than  Yamaha 


When  you  stop  by  your  nearest  Yamaha 
dealer,  you'll  see  what  we  mean  when  we  say 
Yamaha  sees  things  in  not  just  basic  black,  but 
also  white,  and  everything  in  between. 

,  t  ©YAMAHA 

Keyboard  Division.  Dept  69«  Box  6600.  Buena  Park.  CA  90622 


When  thercs  a  better  piano  to  be  made  Yamaha  will  make  it 


THE  SIXTH  PRINCIPLE 


/ 
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An  existential  moment  on  Chicago  TV 


by  Otto  Friedrich 


o>  I  <  c  <, 


THERE  WE  ALL  WERE,  sitting 
disconsolately  around  a 
bare,  white  table  and  drink- 
ing vending-machine  coffee 
in  white  plastic  cups  in  a  bleak  cafe- 
teria in  a  bleak  television  studio  in 
the  bleak  western  outskirts  of  Chica- 
go. And  thinking — to  the  extent  that 
we  thought  at  all — that  we  must  have 
been  destined  for  something  better 
than  this.  There  we  were — Charles 
Wendell  Colson,  a  well-worn  forty- 
four,  pudgy,  panda-like,  once  cele- 
brated for  his  proclaimed  willingness 
to  run  down  his  grandmother  on  be- 
half of  Richard  Nixon  but  now  the 
author  of  a  book  proclaiming  his  re- 
birth in  Christian  fellowship;  Desi 
Arnaz,  richly  white-haired  and  rich- 
ly animated,  even  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
by  an  air  of  surprise  at  the  strange 
events  that  can  befall  a  man  whose 
original  claim  to  attention  was  the 
introduction  of  the  conga;  Colson 
and  Arnaz  and  me.  Having  had  the 
temerity  to  write  a  book,  entitled 
Going  Crazy,  I  was  here,  like  my  fel- 
low authors,  to  perform  on  a  televi- 
sion show  called  Cromies  Circle. 

"We  were  on  the  same  show  in 
Washington,"  I  remarked. 

"Oh,  were  we?"  Colson  said. 
"Which  one  was  that?" 

"But  different  segments,"  I  added. 
"You  were  leaving  just  as  I  came." 

It  was  the  same  here,  each  of  us 
taking  his  turn  under  the  floodlights. 
And  since  I  was  also  scheduled  to  do 
a  radio  show  in  these  same  studios, 
Professor    Bernstein    suddenly  ap- 


peared in  the  cafeteria  to  lead  me 
away  from  the  coffee-table  celebrities 
and  off  to  one  of  those  muted  tombs 
where  radio  interviews  take  place. 
Harry  Bernstein  (whose  name  I  have 
changed  slightly)  was  very  impres- 
sive, a  tall  man  in  gray  tweeds,  with 
graying  and  immaculately  coiffed 
hair.  He  informally  introduced  him- 
self as  Harry,  but  he  quickly  added, 
as  though  to  assure  me  of  his  serious 
intentions,  that  he  was  a  professor  of 
social  psychology.  He  told  me,  while 
the  microphones  in  the  empty  cham- 
ber were  being  adjusted  to  the  satis- 
faction of  unseen  technicians  in  a 
nearby  control  room,  that  he  had 
heard  a  number  of  my  television  per- 
formances in  Chicago,  that  most  of 
the  interviewers  had  gone  astray  by 
treating  me  as  though  I  were  a  psy- 
chiatrist, but  that  he,  Professor  Bern- 
stein, proposed  to  interview  me  about 
the  existential  aspects  of  my  book. 

Existential!  Name  me  a  writer 
who,  on  being  charged  with  having 
written  an  existential  work,  putting 
him  in  a  class  with  Camus — Heideg- 
ger— Husserl — doesn't  begin  to  glow 
with  vanity.  Professor  Bernstein's 
questions  were  long  and  weighty — 
his  manner  seemed  modeled  on  that 
of  William  F.  Buckley — and  I  an- 
swered in  kind,  existentially.  It  is  not 
my  intention  here  to  recapitulate  our 
dialogue — I  have  blanked  most  of  it 
out  of  my  memory,  although  I  know 
that  a  tape  probably  survives  in  some 

Otto  Friedrich  is  currently  writing  Clover,  a 
biography  of  Mrs.  Henry  Adams. 


Chicago  storeroom — but  only  to  ex- 
plain how  I  found  myself  expounding 
the  six  principles  of  life.  Professor 
Bernstein  asked  me,  toward  the  end 
of  the  program,  why  I  had  written 
only  about  breakdown  and  disinte- 
gration without  ever  defining  the 
ideal  standards  that  might  break 
down. 

"Well,  that  was  never  my  pur- 
pose," I  said,  "but  since  you  ask — " 
Any  sensible  defense  lawyer  usually 
warns  his  witness  not  to  answer  any- 
thing except  what  he  is  asked;  the 
instructions  at  a  television  studio  are 
just  the  opposite — keep  talking,  seize 
any  cue,  beware  of  the  broadcaster's 
darkest  nemesis:  silence.  "When  my 
oldest  daughters  were  adolescents,"  I 
heard  myself  rattling  on,  "I  used  to 
worry  about  how  to  teach  them  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
I  hated  the  popular  idea  that  every- 
thing is  relative,  or  that  everybody 
can  create  his  own  rules.  There  must 
be  certain  principles  for  defining  and 
organizing  the  good  things  in  life, 
the  things  worth  doing.  And  I  finally 
figured  it  out.  There  were  exactly  six 
principles  that  could  be  applied  in 
all  cases,  to  politics  or  religion  or 
art  or  anything." 

Professor  Bernstein  suddenly 
looked  less  existential.  He  looked 
simply  like  a  radio  interviewer  won- 
dering whether  his  show  may  be  go- 
ing out  of  control. 

"I  see,"  he  said. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  in- 
exorability   about    even    the  most 


ephemeral  radio  interview  in  the  Chi- 
cago night.  Having  foolhardily  pro- 
claimed my  discovery  of  six  princi- 
ples by  which  all  the  values  of  life 
could  be  organized,  I  could  only 
blunder  on. 

"The  first  one  is  loving.  Then  car- 
ing for,  or  taking  care  of,  which  can 
apply  to  children  or  rose  bushes  or 
even  an  old  violin.  Then  third  comes 
creating,  making  things.  Fourth  is 
learning,  or  simply  knowing.  And 
fifth-and  fifth—" 


AS  I  get  older,  my  mem- 
ory gets  worse  and  worse. 
More  than  ten  years  have 
passed  since  I  gave  up 
trying  to  memorize  Schumann's  Car- 
naval,  and  now  I  often  find  myself 
unable  to  recall  the  names  of  movie 
stars,  or  even  old  enemies.  In  the 
sepulchral  silence  of  the  radio  stu- 
,dio,  I  looked  helplessly  at  Professor 
Bernstein  and  saw  him  looking  help- 
lessly back  at  me,  not  with  any  mali- 
jcious  desire  to  see  me  make  a  fool  of 
itnyself  but  simply  with  the  bemused 
.stoicism  of  a  passenger  in  a  skidding 
bar.  He  opened  his  mouth  as  though 
;to  try  rescuing  his  program,  then 
?hut  it  again.  The  paralyzing  silence 
engthened. 

"I  just  can't  remember  the  rest," 
[  finally  blurted  out.  "I'm  sorry,  but 
|1  just  can't  remember." 
!  "It's  an  interesting  idea,"  said 
bProfessor  Bernstein. 
<  "There  always  seem  to  be  one  or 
two  that  escape  me,"  I  pressed  on, 
[still  fighting  to  remember.  Nothing 
|;ame. 

"Well,  thank  you,  Otto  Friedrich," 
[professor  Bernstein  hastened  to  cut 
!  ne  off.  It  had  been  rather  like  a  ca- 
lenza  that  had  gone  on  too  long, 
nodulating  through  remote  sonorities 
,)f  D  sharp  or  A  flat  minor,  and  now 
the  conductor  could  only  sigh  with 
elief  as  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
performance.  And  at  the  end,  the 
'  oloist  is  always  apprehensive. 
"Was  that  too  much?"  I  asked. 
"No,  it  was — uh — rather  different 
•  —rather  free  form." 
|  A  door  suddenly  opened  behind 
line,  and  a  young  woman  came  in. 
"Humor  and  compassion  and  the 
etting  of  goals,"  she  said. 
"What?" 

"Th  ose  are  the  other  principles," 
he  said. 

I  looked  at  her  uncomprehending- 


ly  for  a  moment.  She  was  a  hand- 
some brunette  in  her  twenties,  the 
producer  of  this  interview  program, 
and  she  held  up  a  scrap  of  paper  on 
which,  while  listening  in  the  control 
room,  she  had  scribbled  some  of 
the  missing  principles  toward  which 
I  had  been  stumbling. 

"No,"  I  rejected  her  offering.  "Hu- 
mor isn't  one  of  them,  but  enjoying 
is  one  of  the  ones  I  forgot — enjoy- 
ing things,  good  food  or  whatever. 
But  those  others — they  aren't  really 
principles." 

She  shrugged,  turned  away.  The 
interview  was  over  anyway,  and  it 
was  time  to  find  one's  way  to  the 
main  studio  where  the  Cromie  show 
was  being  televised.  Chuck  Colson 
and  Desi  Arnaz  had  already  come 
and  gone,  and  now  the  spotlights 
shone  on  a  beefy  figure  in  an  expen- 
sive gray  suit.  He  had  a  low,  primi- 
tive forehead  and  a  beaklike  nose. 
Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  au- 
thor of  A  Soldier  Reports,  was  ex- 
plaining how  he  might  have  won  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  The  segment  abrupt- 
ly ended,  and  a  different  set  of  lights 
came  on.  Westmoreland  autographed 
his  book  for  Cromie  and  then  wan- 
dered uncertainly  toward  the  exit. 


When  he  reached  me,  he  held  out  a 
thick  hand — he  had,  after  all,  been 
running  for  the  Senate  lately — and 
introduced  himself.  I  gave  my  name 
and  nothing  more. 

"And  what  is  your  line  of  exper- 
tise?" General  Westmoreland  asked. 

What  is  one  to  say  when  one  meets 
the  enemy  face  to  face  and  he  tries 
to  be  friendly?  Doesn't  even  know 
he  is  the  enemy?  Thinks  (though  he 
would  use  other  terms )  that  we  are 
all  simply  a  wandering  troupe  of  con- 
fidence men,  exhibiting  our  wares  to 
a  gullible  public? 

"I'm  a  writer,"  I  said,  rather  curt- 
ly. General  Westmoreland  seemed  to 
wince,  then  gave  an  existential  smile 
and  moved  on. 

I  was  pleasant  and  innocuous  on 
the  Cromie  show,  and  by  the  time  I 
returned  to  my  hotel  it  was  after  ten. 
The  simplest  way  to  have  supper,  I 
decided,  was  to  try  the  hotel's  base- 
ment restaurant,  which  was  called 
Zelda.  Poor  Zelda,  who  yearned  so 
desperately  to  achieve  an  artistic 
identity  of  her  own,  by  writing,  by 
painting,  by  dancing — "You  are  a 
third-rate  writer  and  a  third-rate  bal- 
let dancer,"  Fitzgerald  told  her — 
what  might  she  have  thought  on  see- 


Would  you 

flaunt  convention  with 
Margaret  Mead? 

Only  if  you  want  to  flaunt  [show  off)  how 
conventional  you  are.  When  you  defy 
convention,  you  flout  it.  The  distinction 
is  upheld  by  Margaret  Mead,  Edwin 
Newman,  and  91%  of 
the  other  members  of 
The  American  Heri- 
tage Usage  Panel.  These  118 
speakers  and  writers  of  good 
English  help  you  choose  the 
best  of  all  possible  words 
exclusively  in  The  American 
Heritage  Dictionary.  It: 
155,000  entries,  4,000 
illustrations,  and  thou 
sands  of  new  word 
make  it  the  most  up-to 
date  dictionary  in 
America.  From  $8.95 
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Your  telephone  service. 
Such  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
such  an  important  part 
of  your  life. 

We're  the  Independent  telephone  companies.  We  serve 
just  over  half  the  "telephone  territory'  in  this  country.  With 
more  than  27  million  phones. 

After  service,  one  of  our  big  jobs  is  to  make  sure  our 
earnings  are  good  enough  to  attract  investors.  We  need  their 
help  to  finance  the  S2.5  billion  in  capital  we'll  spend  this  year. 
To  expand  and  improve  your  phone  service,  keeping  it  the 
best  in  the  world. 

At  times,  we've  had  to  raise  <  >ur  rates  to  keep  those 
earnings  reasonable. 

But  the  price  of  telephone  service  has  gone  up  only 
half  as  much  as  the  average  of  ail  key  consumer  items  in  the 
past  five  years.* 

We  think  that  qualifies  your  phone  as  a  bargain. 

One  of  the  few  left. 

The  Independent 
Telephone  Companies. 

HJ.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  For  more  information  write  U.S.  Independent 
Telephone  Association,  1801  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
Phone  (202)  872-1200. 


ing  her  name  over  the  door  of  this 
subterranean  bistro?  The  owners  had 
designed  it  to  look  vaguely  like  some 
beach  club  at  Antibes.  There  were 
white  tables  and  wire  chairs  and  pot- 
ted palms,  and  framed  reviews  of 
Fitzgerald's  books  on  the  windowless 
walls.  The  premise  for  such  a  setting 
was  not,  of  course,  Zelda's  recurrent 
breakdowns  and  death  in  a  mad- 
house, but  rather  the  supposedly 
carefree  life  of  the  Twenties.  A  hid- 
den loudspeaker  was  playing  "Alex- 
ander's Ragtime  Band."  Despite  all 
of  the  owners'  efforts,  however,  the 
restaurant  was  utterly  deserted. 

I  ordered  a  bowl  of  onion  soup 
and  tried  to  force  myself  to  remem- 
ber my  six  principles.  Free  from  the 
pressures  of  the  radio  studio,  I 
thought,  it  should  be  simply  a  matter 
of  concentration.  Easier  than  Schu- 
mann's Carnaval.  Loving,  caring  for, 
and  enjoying — those  all  returned  eas- 
ily enough.  And  learning.  And  creat- 
ing. And — and  what?  Compassion? 
Courage?  No,  those  were  qualities 
of  character,  not  principles  by  which 
one  could  judge  one's  own  actions. 

In  the  empty  restaurant,  the  back- 
ground music  relentlessly  insisted  on 
the  joys  of  the  Twenties:  "Betty  Co- 
ed" and  "Yes,  Sir,  That's  My  Baby," 
and  "I  Can't  Give  You  Anything  But 
Love."  To  the  young  waitress,  who 
had  been  outfitted  in  the  blue  blazer 
and  white  slacks  of  some  1920s  yacht 
club,  these  songs  being  chanted  by  a 
falsetto  tenor  must  have  seemed  not 
nostalgic  but  primeval  and  bizarre. 
I  asked  her,  as  she  brought  my  cof- 
fee, what  she  thought  of  the  music. 

"Oh,  after  a  while,  you  get  used 
to  it,"  she  said  amiably. 

"How  long  does  the  tape  go  on?" 
I  asked. 

"Two  hours." 

"And  then  what?" 

"Then  it  starts  over  again,  and  you 
just  have  to  grit  your  teeth." 

She  took  my  ten-dollar  bill  and 
sauntered  off  toward  the  distant  cash 
register,  a  pretty  girl,  cheerful,  un- 
concerned with  my  six  principles. 
But  what  could  they  be?  What  were 
the  rules  I  had  once  devised  to  gov- 
ern the  behavior  of  Chuck  Colson 
and  Desi  Arnaz  and  William  West- 
moreland and  this  waitress?  I  took 
a  tattered  envelope  from  my  jacket 
pocket  and  began  to  write  them 
down.  Loving,  creating,  enjoying, 
taking  care  of,  learning — and  then 
what?  □ 


SHOULD  A  CAR 
WITH  A  REPUTATION 
FOR  BEING  SO  SAFE 
GO  SO  FAST? 

Over  the  years,Volvo  has  become  the  very  symbol  of  the  safe,  sane  automobile, 
designed  for  people  with  a  rational  view  of  life. 

But  anyone  who  slides  behind  the  wheel  of  a  1976  Volvo  240  may  discover  it's 
something  more. 

As  Road  Test  magazine  has  put  it:  "This  is  one  fun  car  to  drive/ 

This  year,  Volvo  has  introduced  a  new  fuel-injected,  overhead  cam  4-cy Under 
engine.  It  has  extremely  fast  pickup  in  the  20-55  m.p.h.  range  where  most  serious 
driving  is  done. 

In  a  comparison  of  passing  times,  a  Volvo  242  with  a  4-cylinder  engine  was 
faster  than  a  Mercedes  280  with  a  six. 

Volvo  also  gives  you  rack  and  pinion  steering  to  help  you  take  life's  curves. 
And  a  spring-strut  front  suspension  designed  to  keep  the  car  steady  and  level 
even  if  you  take  them  fast.  You  get  4-wheel  power  disc  brakes.  And  you  can 
order  a  4-speed  manual  transmission  with  electrically-operated  overdrive 
(which  lets  you  flip  in  and  out  of  5th  gear  with  a  simple  flick 

er). 

)f  which  does,  indeed,  make  Volvo 
ht  to  drive.  But  then  again,  we  think 
faster  a  car  responds  and  the  better 
:  handles,  the  safer  it  will  be. 

So  while  many  of  these  new 
performance  features  are  nice 
to  have  when  you  want  them, 
they're  even  nicer  to  have  when 
you  need  them.  VOLVO 
The  car  for  people  who  think. 


C    1976  VOLVO  OF  AMERICA  CORPORATION.  LEASING  AVAILABLE. 


SILENCE  IN  PRAGUE 

A  conversation  with  many  unspoken  words 


The  following  story,  written  by  an 
American  journalist,  is  based  on  fact. 
Details  have  been  changed  in  order 
to  protect  the  identities  of  the  per- 
sons involved. 

IT  WAS  AS  A  TOURIST,  not  a 
journalist,  that  I  traveled  to 
Czechoslovakia,  and  it  was 
more  or  less  by  accident  that 
I  encountered  two  Czech  artists.  An 
American  friend,  married  to  a  Czech, 
living  in  London,  had  invited  me  to 
phone  his  mother-in-law  in  Prague 
in  case  my  indefinite  itinerary  placed 
me  in  Prague  when  he  was  there. 
The  way  we  actually  met  gave  me  an 
odd  feeling  that  fortune  had  an  agen- 
da for  me.  On  my  first  morning  in 
Prague,  aware  that  the  authorities 
might  listen  to  telephone  conversa- 
tions originating  from  the  hotel,  I 
went  to  look  for  a  public  phone  in 
the  street.  Before  I'd  walked  five 
blocks,  I  became  absorbed  in  the 
stunning  architecture  of  the  city.  In 
Prague  it  is  not  the  details  of  archi- 
tectural style,  rich  though  they  are, 
that  impress  one  at  first,  but  rather 
the  way  the  narrow  streets  lead  the 
pedestrian  out  from  tight  enclosed 
spaces  to  panoramic  views  of  the 
city.  Prague  is  a  city  of  labyrinths 
and  profiles  with  irresistible  appeal 
to  the  stroller.  The  most  striking 
views  are  from  the  banks  of  the  Vlta- 
va toward  the  borough  of  Hradcany, 


which  overlooks  the  river  from  a 
high  ridge,  dominated  by  Hradcany 
Castle,  the  home  of  Czech  kings  since 
the  twelfth  century.  Karl's  Bridge,  a 
broad  footbridge  which  spans  the 
Vltava  just  beneath  Hradcany,  is  the 
centerpiece  of  Prague.  It  is  lined 
with  statues,  one  every  twenty  paces, 
depicting  fragments  of  Czech  history. 

On  karl's  bridge  I  was  ap- 
proached by  a  black-mar- 
ket money-changer.  His 
style  was  so  smooth  that  it 
took  a  moment  for  me  to  realize  what 
he  was  up  to.  Money-changing  in 
Czechoslovakia  is  illegal  for  private 
citizens,  but  a  common  venial  crime 
among  middle-class  Czechs.  Tourists 
can  realize  twice  the  bank  rate  in  the 
street  and  only  the  most  naive,  puri- 
tanical, and  timid  fail  to  do  so.  Sud- 
denly I  became  aware  of  someone 
at  my  elbow,  and,  turning  apprehen- 
sively, I  was  startled  to  recognize  my 
American  friend  from  London.  I 
confess  that,  if  I  read  about  it  in  a 
short  story,  I  would  call  this  coinci- 
dental meeting  a  melodramatic  de- 
vice worthy  of  a  B-movie.  Nonethe- 
less, when  such  dramatic  things 
actually  happen,  we  are  thrilled  and 
impressed.  The  sheer  excitement  of 
it  all  at  first  kept  me  from  noticing 
a  tallish  woman  hanging  back,  look- 
ing on.  When  I  did  become  aware 


by  Philip  Carey 

of  her,  my  friend  quickly  introduced 
us. 

"This  is  Daniela  Capek,  an  old 
friend  I  knew  in  Paris,"  he  said. 
"Come  join  us  for  lunch." 

Despite  the  pleasure  of  renewing 
an  old  friendship,  I  was  fascinated 
with  Daniela.  She  speaks  stiff  but 
grammatically  correct  English  with 
a  heavy  accent.  Her  hoarse,  breathy 
voice  adds  to  her  abundant  charm 
and  her  figure  does  not  betray  her 
age,  which,  she  told  me  later,  is  for- 
ty-five. A  textile  designer  by  profes- 
sion, she  has  been  a  painter  since 
early  adolescence.  Whether  she  is 
talking  or  listening,  her  hands  are 
never  still,  folding  and  unfolding  the 
napkins,  drawing  imaginary  sche- 
matics of  her  argument  on  the  bread- 
board. Dark  paint  colors  the  lines 
and  creases  of  her  fingers.  There  is 
about  her  the  faint  odor  of  cologne 
and  turpentine. 

The  luncheon  conversation  was 
lively,  but  we  did  not  talk  politics. 
When  I  mentioned  that  I  had  once 
met  the  Russian-born  American 
painter  Jules  Olitski,  Daniela 's  eyes 
blazed  for  a  moment,  then  quickly 
she  excused  herself.  Moments  later 
she  returned.  "I  just  telephoned  Jan, 
my  husband,"  she  reported.  "He's 
at  home  and  would  like  very  much  to 
meet  you.  We  can  go  there  now. 
Won't  you  come?  Both  of  you." 
My  American  friend  declined  the 


nvitation  with  apologies.  Feeling  as 
hough  I  was  acting  out  a  foreor- 
lained  role,  I  accepted  with  enthu- 
,iasm,  and  went  with  Daniela  to  her 
lat  in  Mala  Strana  i  Little  Town  | , 
he  most  picturesque  section  of 
^rague.  We  took  the  elevator  to  the 
op  floor  three  flights  up.  As  the 
natchbox  wooden  car  lifted  us  up 
he  stairwell,  Daniela  remarked  in  a 
lightly  sour  tone  that  having  a  func- 
ioning  elevator  set  the  building 
ipart  as  a  smart  place  to  live.  We 
vere  met  at  the  door  by  a  small  man 
vith  delicate  feature-  whom  Daniela 
ntroduced  as  Jan. 

"He  does  not  speak  just  now,  but 
lie  will,"  she  said. 

Jan  was  silent  but  not  at  all  retir- 
pg.  His  eyes  flashed  a  greeting  as 
he  shook  my  hand  with  a  solid  grip. 
)aniela  directed  me  down  the  hall 
nto  the  living  room,  where  a  bottle 
f  wine  stood  waiting.  Along  the  wav 
1  took  in  the  apartment  and  came  to 
ftie  conclusion  that  Jan  and  Daniela 
j.ved  in  modest  but  not  lavish  com- 
iDrt. 

'"Jan  and  I  are  both  very  partial 
j  paintings  by  Olitski."  Daniela  be- 
an. "I  saw  an  exhibition  of  them  in 
.ew  \ork  five  years  ago,  when  I 
isited  the  States  to  see  my  brother, 
nd  Jan  saw  more  or  less  the  same 
taintings  in  London  two  years  ago. 
»e  were  allowed  to  travel,  but  not 
jgether.  The  authorities  require  that 
e  leave  each  other  and  the  children 
ehind  as  hostages.  How  did  you 
leet  Olitski?" 

"It  was  only  a  casual  meeting,"  I 
lid  apologetically.  "W  e  had  a  mu- 
lal  friend."  She  did  not  seem  dis- 
jointed and  pressed  for  my  opin- 
»n  of  Olitski  and  other  American 
rtists  with  whose  work  she  was 
imiliar.  She  spoke  very  quickly  and 
irew  bits  of  Czech  translation  at 
in.  without  ever  taking  her  atten- 
on  from  me.  On  one  point  which 
ie  translated.  Jan  shook  his  head 
id  clucked  loudly.  She  shrugged 
?r  shoulders  and  he  gave  me  a  wry 
"in  and  a  philosophic  look.  I  began 
more  careful  inspection  of  him.  He 
as  wearing  corduroy  trousers  thin- 
(ng  at  the  knees  and  a  faded,  open- 
j^cked  velour  pullover.  He  sat  in 
••mplete  repose,  rarely  changing  his 
bsture.  His  composure  was  impres- 
ve,  his  look  intelligent,  his  hands 
»ised.  The  only  sign  of  impatience 
is  his  toes  wiggling  in  the  open 
ids  of  his  webbed  leather  sandals. 


WE  WENT  TO  SEE  an 
American  film  last 
night,"  said  Daniela, 
"Last  Train  from  Gun 
Hill,  a  1950s  Western  with  Kirk 
Douglas  and  Anthony  Quinn.  The 
theater  was  jammed  and  the  audi- 
ence loved  the  film.  It  was  painful- 
ly melodramatic — you  know,  good 
against  evil.  Czech  audiences  are 
very  sophisticated,  but  still  we  love 
such  rot." 

"Czech  films  are  among  the  best 
the  world  over,"  I  replied.  "What  is 
the  appeal  of  films  like  Gun  Hill?  " 

"Perhaps  we  like  them  for  their 
sense  of  justice — the  white  hats  al- 
ways vanquish  the  black  hats.  Be- 
sides, they  provide  comic  relief,  and 
now  that  Czech  cinema  is  dead  we 
need  such  films  more  than  ever. 
Since  the  events  of  68,  there  are  no 
longer  any  filmmakers  of  merit  in 
the  country.  It  is  much  more  serious 
than  simply  losing  the  best,  Forman, 
Passer,  and  Kadar,  whose  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  is  well 
known.  A  whole  generation  is  gone.  ' 

I  was  relieved  that  she  had  raised 
the  subject  of  politics.  It  was  bound 
to  color  the  conversation  and  yet  I 
felt  reluctant  to  take  the  initiative 


of  bringing  it  into  the  open. 

"Is  this  situation  peculiar  to  cine- 
ma, or  is  there  a  similar  depletion  in 
the  other  arts?"  I  asked. 

"It  is  the  same  all  over,"  Daniela 
said.  "Many  artists,  painters,  writers, 
and  musicians  have  left  Czechoslo- 
vakia or  are  unable  to  work.  Anyone 
associated  with  the  reform  movement 
which  precipitated  the  events  of  68 
is  denied  work.  If  they're  lucky  they 
may  find  a  menial  job  as  a  busboy  in 
a  restaurant  or  a  night  watchman.  A 
friend  of  ours,  a  gifted  novelist,  is 
a  bellman  in  a  third-class  hotel.  Oth- 
ers are  less  fortunate  and  live  on  the 
generosity  of  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives. Jan  and  I  are  lucky  because 
we  are  not  on  any  list." 

Without  warning.  Jan  erupted  in 
a  gush  of  German  and  French. 

"W  e  know  who  are  the  true  world 
exporters  of  Fascism:  the  Russians. 
Fverywhere  it  s  the  same,"'  he  said, 
his  hands  slicing  the  air.  "Angola. 
Portugal.  Chile — the  Russians  are 
there  with  guns  and  money.  Beside 
them  the  CIA  looks  like  the  Peace 
Corps." 

I  was  shocked:  his  sudden,  angry 
outburst  contrasted  so  with  his  calm 
silence.  Perhaps  it  was  naivete  on  my 


Who  says  Edison's  greatest  invention 
wasn't  the  light  bulb? 

ITiomas  Edison. 

"Some  people  have  called  the  light  bulb  my  greatest  invention. 
I'd  have  to  disagree. 

It  wasn't  the  light  bulb.  Or  the  phonograph.  Or  the  motion  picture. 
I  think  my  greatest  invention  was  the  commercial  research  lab.  A  place  where  I 
could  develop  all  kinds  of  inventions. 

I  built  the  very  first  commercial  research  lab  in  the  country  in  Menlo 
Park,  New  Jersey,  in  1876. 

You  could  say  that  was  the  start  of  the  General  Electric  Company. 
But,  of  course,  I  didn't  know  it  at  the  time. 

At  Menlo  Park,  we  had  as  many  as  44  different  inventions  under  way  at 
the  same  time.  Sometimes  you  couldn't  hear  yourself  think.  Of  course,  in  my 
case  it  didn't  matter.  I've  been  deaf  since  I  was  twelve. 

It  was  my  goal  to  turn  out  a  minor  invention  every  ten  days  and  a  big 
thing  every  six  months  or  so. 

Two  of  my  big  things  were  the  light  bulb  and  the  power  plant. 

They  had  to  be  developed  at  the  same  time.  Because  I  had  no  hope  of  selling 
the  light  bulb  if  there  was  no  electricity.  And  I  had  no  hope  of  selling  electricity 
unless  there  was  a  light  bulb. 

The  company  I  set  up  to  sell  the  light  bulb  was  called  the  Edison  Electric 
Light  Company.  Later,  it  became  the  General  Electric  Company. 

How  did  I  get  in  the  whole  inventing  business  anyway? 

Quite  frankly,  I  saw  it  as  a  way  to  make  some  money.  When  I  was  a 
newsboy,  I  had  a  chance  to  learn  that  money  can  be  made  out  of  a  little  careful 
thought.  And,  being  poor,  I  already  knew  that  money  was  a  valuable  thing. 

Boys  who  don't  know  that  are  under  a  disadvantage  greater  than  deafness'.' 

The  research  tradition  Thomas  Edison  started  continues 
today  at  the  General  Electric  Research  and  Development 
Center  in  Schenectady,  NY.  Over  the  years,  this 
General  Electric  laboratory  has  pioneered  many 
developments  such  as  the  x-ray,  industrial  plastics, 
radio,  television,  the  jet  engine,  Man-Made™  diamonds. 
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part:  nonetheless  I  was  taken  aback 
by  his  impression  of  my  own  coun- 
try's intelligence  service.  I  asked 
about  the  Russian  presence  today,  a 
puzzle  to  me  since  there  are  no  Rus- 
sian soldiers  to  be  seen  in  the  streets 
of  Prague.  Daniela  answered  in  cool 
tones.  While  she  spoke,  Jan's  com- 
posure returned  almost  as  quickly 
as  it  had  vanished. 

"They  are  still  here,  50,000 
of  them.  They  haven't  left.  They're 
strategically  positioned  in  the  coun- 
tryside, ready  to  strike.  When  we 
go  driving  in  certain  places  we  have 
to  detour  because  there  is  a  Russian 
camp  ahead.  In  '68  the  other  War- 
saw Pact  countries  sent  their  troops 
here,  too.  I  can't  tell  you  how  angry 
it  made  me  to  see  Polish  troops  here 
in  Prague.  There  was  a  popular  joke 
at  the  time:  'Why  is  Israel  the  safest 
country  to  live  in?  Because  the  Is- 
raelis are  surrounded  by  their  ene- 
mies!'" 


SHE  SETTLED  BACK  in  her 
chair  as  Jan  poured  out  the 
remainder  of  the  wine  bottle. 
They  both  made  an  effort  to 
bring  some  levity  back  to  the  con- 
versation. When  we  were  near  the 
bottom  of  our  glasses,  Jan  declared 
he  would  bring  a  fresh  bottle  from 
the  corner  shop,  dismissing  my  sug- 
gestion, pro  forma,  that  perhaps  I'd 
intruded  too  long.  When  he  returned 
less  than  ten  minutes  later,  we  cere- 
moniously adjourned  to  the  studio, 
a  large  room  with  a  skylight  high 
above.  On  a  long  workbench  were 
piled  the  artifacts  of  a  painter — 
partly  used  tubes  of  paint,  pots  full 
of  brushes,  rags,  palette  knives.  In  a 
corner  stood  a  sculpture  of  jagged 
steel  shafts,  stacked  like  a  bundle  of 
wheat.  It  caught  my  eye  at  once. 

"Do  you  like  it?"  Jan  asked.  "It's 
called  Infinite  Instant. 

"What  would  you  like  to  hear, 
classical  or  jazz?"  he  said,  turning 
on  an  impressive  stereo.  In  our  new 
surroundings  we  assumed  a  mo- 
bile and  expansive  mood.  Daniela 
brought  goat  cheese,  and  Duke  El- 
lington played  in  the  background. 
We  talked  of  strictly  personal  mat- 
ters— family  histories,  career  ambi- 
tions, children,  travel,  and  so  on.  A 
picture  of  their  life  together  emerged 
gradually.  It  was  an  enviable  pic- 
ture, which  they  gave  modestly  and 
not  self-servingly.  By  the  standards 


of  Eastern  Europe  they  live  an  ex- 
tremely comfortable  life.  Both  of 
them  work  as  graphic  designers; 
they  have  a  spacious,  comfortable 
apartment  with  an  adequate  working 
space;  they  own  an  automobile,  and 
they  have  a  summer  home  in  the 
countryside. 

The  cheese  and  the  third  bottle  of 
wine  were  gone.  How  long  had  I 
been  a  guest  there?  Two  hours? 
Three?  I  could  not  tell.  I  don't  wear 
a  watch,  and  the  circumstance  of 
coming  to  visit  on  a  sudden  impul- 
sive invitation  left  me  on  uncertain 
ground.  We  were  strangers,  albeit  on 
intimate  terms,  and  thinking  it  pre- 
sumptuous not  to  begin  taking  my 
leave  I  thanked  them  for  their  kind- 
ness. 

"You're  not  leaving,"  said  Jan. 
"I'm  just  going  to  bring  something 
more  to  eat  and  drink.  Please.  Stay." 
Daniela  joined  him  in  reassurances, 
and  I  relaxed.  When  Jan  returned 
with  wine  and  a  pail  of  beer,  Daniela 
made  a  light  meal.  Jazz  gave  way  to 
classical  on  the  stereo.  My  eyes  kept 
coming  back  to  the  sculpture  against 
the  far  wall.  It  gave  me  an  unsettled 
feeling — why,  I  could  not  say.  Then 
I  let  out  a  shout  when  I  realized 
that  the  steel  blades  had  moved. 

"It  is  a  surprise,"  said  Jan  laugh- 
ing. "There  is  a  clockwork  inside 
that  turns  very  slowly.  It's  the  only 
clock  in  the  house."  He  brought  out 
a  copy  of  his  catalogue,  and,  when 
I  showed  keen  interest,  he  found 
photographs  of  other  work.  Looking 
at  artists'  work  while  in  their  com- 
pany can  be  unnerving,  especially 
when  the  artist  is  a  stranger  and  your 
host  into  the  bargain.  Nonetheless,  I 
genuinely  liked  what  I  saw  and  man- 
aged to  express  my  appreciation. 

"It's  a  pity  you  don't  have  some 
of  your  work  to  show  us,"  hinted 
Jan.  From  my  shoulder  bag  I 
brought  a  slide  viewer  and  a  packet 
of  transparencies.  Jan  and  Daniela 
pored  over  them  with  excitement 
and  made  many  useful  and  appre- 
ciative comments.  Daniela  began 
bringing  her  canvases  from  a  closet, 
propping  them  up  against  the  wall 
until  the  room  was  lined  with  dozens 
of  paintings.  We  talked  about  both 
aesthetics  and  careers.  Their  story 
was  one  of  talented,  ambitious  young 
artists  who  both  went  to  Paris  in 
their  youth,  studied  there  with  the 
leading  artists,  returned  home,  strug- 
gled, and  eventually  became  known 


as  promising  new  faces.  Then,  ab- 
ruptly, they  ran  onto  parched  earth. 
Daniela  has  been  unable  to  exhibit 
since  1968;  Jan's  last  show  was  in 
1967.  I  portrayed  myself  as  a  highly 
mobile  outsider,  seeking  entry  at  the 
top,  unable  to  penetrate  the  thicket 
of  obstacles  and  hence  unable  to  find 
outlets  for  my  work.  I  told  them 
about  the  manuscript  of  a  book  I 
finished  four  years  ago  which  sits 
on  the  desk  of  the  thirty-third  pub- 
lisher to  consider  it. 

"Well,  at  least  you  have  always 
another  place  to  bring  your  work," 
said  Daniela.  "Have  hope.  It  could 
be  worse." 

I  asked  about  their  relations  with 
the  authorities. 

"They  are  generally  good.  Besides 
our  commercial  work  1  do  some  edi- 
torial work  for  a  journal,  and  Jan 
teaches  a  course  in  a  small  academy. 
Nonetheless,  we  are  unable  to  ex- 
hibit. There  is  no  reason  given." 

Daniela  brought  photographs  of 
the  opening  at  her  last  exhibition  in 
the  spring  of  1968.  She  lingered  on 
one  which  showed  her  struggling  to 
uncork  a  champagne  bottle,  sur- 
rounded by  a  dozen  or  so  people, 
looking  anxiously  at  the  bottle. 
Pointing  to  one  after  another  of 
them  she  explained  their  fates.  "This 
one,  a  painter,  has  emigrated.  That 
one  is  a  sculptor;  he  lives  in  Paris 
now.  The  bearded  one  is  a  play- 
wright, now  blacklisted.  Beside  him 
there,  she  was  an  actress.  She's  deac 
now;  suicide.  The  regime  eventually 
grants  most  applications  for  emigra- 
tion after  a  few  years  harassment. 
I  suppose  it's  an  improvement  on 
the  old  days,  when  they  were  simply 
stood  against  a  wall  and  shot.  Yet 
sometimes  I  think  it  matters  little." 

"Do  you  have  any  friends  left 
among  the  artists  you  knew  then?" 
I  asked,  afraid  to  know  the  answer. 

"One  or  two,  but  we  rarely  meet 
because  we  only  talk  about  the  oth- 
ers. 

Then  I  understood  the  exuberance 
with  which  they  had  shown  me  their 
work  and  the  uneasiness  I  had  felt 
in  seeing  it:  both  of  them  were  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  exhibit  their 
work  and  deprived  of  the  fellowship 
of  other  artists,  and  so,  through  an 
accident  of  circumstance,  I  was  cast 
in  the  dual  role  of  surrogate  public 
and  fellow  artist.  I  felt  the  futility 
of  their  situation,  and  nothing  1 
might  do  could  compensate  for  theii 


losses.  To  these  unpleasant  feelings 
were  added  two  more:  one,  the  em- 
barrassment that  came  with  thinking 
my  own  complaints  were  trifling  by 
comparison  and  faintly  colored  by 
self-pity;  the  other,  my  feeling  of 
complete  temporal  disorientation. 
The  skylight  above  had  long  ago 
gone  dark,  there  was  not  a  clock  in 
the  place,  save  for  the  sculpture,  and 
the  music  had  ranged  over  centuries, 
from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Petersburg. 

Now  Jan  brought  a  large  wooden 
chest  and  put  the  contents  on  the 
floor,  piece  by  piece.  There  were 
huge  gears,  spoked  wheels,  drive 
chains,  swivels,  joints,  machined 
shafts,  and  endless  fabricated  objects 
whose  essence  was  utility  but  whose 
specific  purpose  was  undecipherable. 

"This  is  my  next  program  of 
sculpture,"  he  said  holding  up  a 
gear,  running  the  teeth  across  his 
forehead,  peeking  through  the  axle 
hole  in  the  center.  "For  me  each 
piece  is  an  aesthetic  problem." 

"What  do  you  see  for  the  future?" 
[  asked.  "Will  things  change  in 
Czechoslovakia?" 

"Not  in  our  lifetime,"  said  Dan- 
ela.  "The  world  is  divided  into  two 
3amps.  We  have  our  work.  It  is 
>nough."  With  that  she  brought  folio 
ifter  folio  of  sketches  and  drawings 
vhich  were  studies  for  a  new  series 
)f  paintings  and  began  to  discuss  the 
lesthetic  problems  they  posed. 


How    long    had    I  been 
there?  Would  it  be  un- 
sympathetic    to  leave 
now?  I  asked  myself.  I 
ealized  that  I  was  an  instrument  of 
atharsis,  but  had  I  played  my  pas- 
sive part  to  its  conclusion?  A  great 
irge  to  dash  out  filled  me,  held  in 
heck  by  a  feeling  that  the  drama 
night  not  be  done.  I  was  out  of  my 
kin  while  we  made  chitchat  for  what 
'eemed  an  eternity.  Then  I  struck 
Ihe  last  raw  nerve  that  had  been 
/aiting  to  be  touched:  I  asked  what 
he  Russians  had  actually  done  to 
uppress  the  revolt  in  1968.  Jan,  who 
ad  been  leaning  back  against  the 
/all  in  a  chair,  brought  the  chair 
own  on  all  fours  so  hard  it  startled 
le. 

"The  Russians  were  grouped  in 
le  park  just  at  the  end  of  our 
treet,"  he  said,  pointing  toward  the 
'indow.  "Daniela  and  the  children 
ad  gone  for  safety  to  stay  with  rela- 


tives outside  Prague.  I  was  talking 
with  them  on  the  telephone  when 
the  Russians  opened  fire  on  the 
building.  Glass  was  flying  every- 
where, I  heard  a  bullet  whiz  over  my 
head,  and  I  dropped  to  the  floor. 
Then  I  crawled  to  the  corridor, 
climbed  down  the  fire  escape,  and 
fled."  His  eyes  were  alive  as  he  re- 
created the  action  that  had  taken 
place  eight  years  before.  He  disap- 
peared momentarily  into  a  storage 
closet  and  returned  carrying  a  rec- 
tangular piece  of  wood. 

"This  was  a  cabinet  door  before 
it  became  my  favorite  piece  of  sculp- 
ture," he  said  with  an  acid  tone,  an 
expression  of  mock  innocence  on  his 
face.  A  bullet  had  torn  a  hole  in  the 
geometric  center  of  the  door/ sculp- 
ture. He  set  it  on  the  table  with  lov- 
ing care.  With  a  gesture  like  Charlie 
Chaplin's,  he  produced  a  tin  can 
from  the  workbench  drawer.  Amused 
by  his  own  gesture,  he  made  exag- 
gerated preparations  for  showing  the 
contents  of  the  can  by  spreading  a 
clean  cloth  on  the  table  and  bringing 
a  floodlight  from  the  closet.  He  pried 
the  lid  off  the  tin  and  one  by  one 
drew  out  seven  misshapen  copper- 
jacketed  bullets. 

"I  dug  them  out  of  the  walls  here. 
From  Russia  with  love." 

I  fought  to  keep  my  composure. 
The  strain  of  empathizing  with  these 
two  people  had  exhausted  me,  and  I 
thought  for  a  moment  that  I  would 
break  down  weeping.  Daniela  poured 
the  last  of  the  wine  into  my  glass. 
The  three  of  us  searched  for  a  cheer- 
ful way  to  end.  Then  I  remembered 
the  money-changer  on  Karl's  Bridge. 

"I  changed  some  money  on  the 
bridge  today.  Something  made  me 
suspicious  of  the  transaction.  Can 
you  tell  me  if  these  are  okay?"  I 
said,  taking  two  1,000-koruna  notes 
from  my  pocket.  "I  paid  $100  for 
them." 

Jan  winced,  then  chuckled. 

"You've  been  swindled.  The  larg- 
est bill  in  circulation  now  is  500  ko- 
run.  These  are  from  the  regime  be- 
fore the  War." 

"I  think  I've  bought  an  expensive 
souvenir,"  I  said,  laughing  loudly. 
They  joined  me  in  a  last  toast,  and  I 
took  my  leave. 

When  I  reached  the  street,  I  dis- 
covered a  light  snow  had  fallen.  At 
last  I  found  the  time  on  a  clock  in 
Wenceslaus  Square:  nearly  mid- 
night. □ 
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LETTER  FROM  EXILE 


Most  of  the  time  it  rains 


by  Chandler  Brossard 


LANGUAGE,  like  a  restless  lov- 
er, can  deceive.  Words 
which  your  desperate  needs 
have  caressed  into  love  nests 
suddenly  become  iron  maidens.  Not 
only  that.  Certain  "classy"  words 
can  turn  you  into  a  poseur,  lull  you 
into  acting  out  their  implied  ele- 
gance. Take  the  word  exile.  Who 
can  deny  its  quality,  its  chic  agony? 
"Exiles"  live  in  small,  excellent  ho- 
tels in  Lisbon,  or  in  restored  wind- 
mills in  Provence.  They  wear  soft 
Shetland  jackets  and  suede  shoes. 
They  smile  with  superior  sadness  and 
order  another  bottle  of  Gevrey-Cham- 
bertin.  They  are  so  .  .  .  literary.  Two 
tables  away,  Kafka  aimlessly  rolls 
bread  balls,  or  Kierkegaard  plots  ob- 
scure punishments  for  himself. 

Mmm.  What  a  delicious  condition. 
But  the  word,  tiring  of  the  cha- 
rade, abruptly  reveals  its  true  self. 
"Exile"  now  becomes  "fugitive." 
That  is  what  you  are,  that  is  the  state 
in  which  you  live,  today,  now,  and 
perhaps  forever.  You  had  better  get 
to  know  that  word  and  its  existential 
geography.  It  has  no  exquisite  ante- 
cedents or  ancestors.  It  is  almost  low- 
er class,  and  it  could  ^ear  thin  cot- 
ton pants.  It  is  always  on  the  run:  no 
matter  how  long  it  may  tarry  in  a 
particular  place.  It  looks  at  gardens, 
to  be  sure,  but  always  from  the  out- 
side. Don't  maintain  anything  to  the 
contrary.  Kidding  yourself  can  be 
fatal.  And  that  roller  of  bread  balls 
...  it  is  only  a  Spaniard  who  is  on 
his  way  to  work  in  a  German  factory. 

Chandler  Brossard  is  the  author  of  the  forth- 
coming Raging  Joys.  Sublime  V  iolations. 


And  those  faces  across  the  way  be- 
long to  Ethel  and  Julius  Rosenberg, 
not  Scott  and  Zelda. 

There  are  many  more  words  we 
must  look  into,  or  behind,  now  that 
we  are  involved,  finally,  in  the  nitty- 
gritty  of  self-confrontation.  I  In  this 
theater  we  are  holding  hands  with 
Brecht.  not  Pinero.) 

For  example  .  .  .  "We  have  a  flat  in 
London,  in  a  Georgian  house  in  Bays- 
water."  That  picture  lies.  We  are  sit- 
ting on  the  cold  periphery  of  a  soci- 
etal disaster.  People  in  the  streets  and 
in  the  stores  talk  to  us  in  that  inti- 
mate language  of  shared  anger,  as 
though,  like  them,  we  are  trapped 
participants  in  this  bleak  national 
tragedy.  But  we  are  not.  We  are  spec- 
tators in  flight,  figuring  out  where  we 
will  go  from  here.  We  have  our  own 
disaster.  It  resides  in  our  never  com- 
pletely unpacked  luggage. 

People  who  come  to  dinner  at  flats 
in  Georgian  houses,  the  semantic 
myth  goes,  come  to  dinner  parties 
within  a  stable  and  enviable  social 
ambiance.  Their  "frames  of  refer- 
ence." claims  the  simulation,  are  the 
same  as  ours.  Not  so  with  us  fugi- 
tives. We  will  never  be  part  of  their 
ambiance  or  lives.  Established  social 
groups,  by  their  very  nature,  and  es- 
pecially in  a  foreign  country,  will  not 
absorb  fugitives.  To  do  so  would  be 
like  accepting  an  inexplicable  foreign 
currency.  It  will  confuse  and  con- 
taminate your  own  and  will  sabotage 
the  smallest  and  most  innocent  of 
transactions.  So.  with  infinite  guile, 
we  all  of  us  erect  a  third  terrain,  indi- 
genous neither  to  us  nor  to  them,  a 


fraudulent  no-man's-land,  upon 
whose  plastic  greensward  we  gambol, 
flinging  about  us  all  manner  of  sign; 
and  symbols  and  tallyhos.  It  all  van- 
ishes, of  course,  with  the  closing  ol 
the  door  and  the  fond  farewells  and 
invitations. 

"We  spent  a  day  in  the  country 
Actually  going  there  is  tautologica 
That  statement,  by  now,  is  prepack 
aged,  self-sustaining.  Romantic  im 
agist  deceptions  provide  you  wit 
both  the  stage,  the  play,  and  the  ac 
tors.  Gothic  steeples,  eighteenth-cen 
tury  inns,  succulent  farm  landscape 
kindly,  amusing  natives.  .  .  .  W  ha 
wormy  realities,  what  simpler,  truei 
words  hide  there  for  the  fugitive 
This  is  more  like  it:  the  boredom  anc 
emptiness  of  being  in  the  city  got  t( 
be  too  much — you  can't  wrap 
quaint  London  street  around  you 
shoulders  no  matter  how  hard  yoi 
try — so  we  drove  fifty  miles  south  t» 
a  farm  town  called  Barstow.  \S  e  at' 
some  funky  stuff  called  shepherd' 
pie.  then  we  wandered  around  tryinjl 
to  connect  with  some  "charm."  W 
felt  like  advance  men  for  a  coloni2 
ing  project.  The  trip  back  throug 
the  Kentish  countryside  didn't  wor 
either.  We  kept  wishing  we  were  i 
Italy.  And  the  local  people  we  looke 
at.  the  "natives,"  they  were  on  to  us 
They  knew  our  secret  and  what  w 
were  trying  to  do.  No  dice. 

Each  of  us,  without  telling  th 
other,  was  more  than  happy  to  ge 
back  to  the  conspiratorial  warmth  c 
our  apartment.  Each  such  voyage  01 
really  brings  the  fugitive  closer  t 
himself.  His  existential  contours  ar 
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more  exactly  etched.  Self-portraiture 
IS  50  often  performed  by  others' 
bands.  "A  day  in  the  country  .  .  ." 
Indeed.  Another  day  of  fleeing  is 
more  like  it. 


THERE  IS  A  PARTICULARLY  al- 
luring and  poetic  set  of 
words  which  one  has  em- 
braced like  a  demented  Don 
luan:  "Putting  our  roots  down." 
How  cleverly,  how  coquettishly  or- 
ganic this  phrase  is.  To  fling  oneself 
into  its  outstretched  arms  is  to  be 
validated  by  Mother  Nature  herself, 

0  say  nothing  of  Walt  Whitman,  Mil- 
et,  Breughel,  Moses,  and  other  such 
erra  firma  maniacs.  How  beatific  the 
^cene.  "Putting  your  roots  down" — 
n  France,  Italy,  \^  ales,  anywhere 
uicy — grinning  cosmically,  becom- 
ng  part  of  the  landscape,  the  culture, 
he  village  scene,  pitching  in  with  the 
ipring  harvest  because  you  are  such 
<n  integral  part  of  the  place.  Those 
oots  of  yours  having  slurped  all  the 
vay  to  the  first  tribal  hoedown.  Xon- 
ense.   Those   so-called   roots  went 
own  exactly  three  inches,  and  that's 
here  they  stayed.  Just  enough  to 
old  on,  not  enough  for  anything 
Ise.  Nourishment  is  not  for  the  fugi- 
ive,   nor   is   growth.  Nonetheless, 
ountless  Americans  all  over  Europe, 
harming  "exiles"  to  one  another, 
lay  the  delusive  game  of  "settling 
own." 

The  fugitive  state  of  mind  has  its 
|wn  physical  law.  What  is  a  stable 
indscape  for  others  is  a  moving  one 
br  you.  For  in  your  eternal  flight 
km  are  always  traveling  through 
laces  I  though  you  may  tell  your- 
plf  you  are  going  to  a  place,  as  if 
here  were  going  to  be  a  substantive 
legotiation  between  you  and  it,  a 
mtually  beneficial  exchange  of 
blves  I .  It's  as  though  you  spent  all 
lour  time  in  a  cruising  automobile 
it  train.  Even  your  dreams,  which 
*ne  always  assumed  had  a  berserk 
lutonomy,  safe  from  the  drear  of 
aily  life,  even  these  seem  to  be  shot 
My  someone  running  down  a  street, 
il  Metamorphosing  is  another  talent 
l^culiar  to  this  mode  of  existence. 

1  ecause  you  have  passed  through  so 
.any  places,  a  menu  in  Italian  be- 

Ipmes  one  in  French  or  Spanish.  A 
jknal  in  Amsterdam  becomes  that 
Ijream  in  Yugoslavia  where  you  had 
I  i  afternoon  dip.  A  smiling  face  in 
Bavarian  movie  house  turns  into 


the  youthful  grin  of  a  Swiss  border 
guard.  But  that's  okay.  You've  be- 
come totally  acclimated  to  these  phe- 
nomena. Does  the  stylite  complain  of 
cramps?  The  oracle  of  laryngitis? 

In  point  of  fact,  the  fugitive  is 
somewhat  fearful  of  fixity.  When 
things  stop  moving  he  thinks  some- 
thing's gone  wrong. 

Clothes  ....  How  does  the  hard- 
core fugitive  dress?  Light,  that's 
how.  He  has  to  laugh  when  he  hears 
those  genteel  and  misleading  words 
"wardrobe,"  "clothes  for  the  occa- 
sion." "summer  outfit,"  "It  looks  so 
well  on  you."  The  sociological  impli- 
cations, and  assumptions,  of  such 
language  falsify  his  stripped  I  one 
might  even  say  his  outsider's)  reality. 
Those  words  presume  an  engagement 
in  the  mores  of  a  recognized  and  on- 
going social  matrix.  They  presume 
that  the  subject  inhabits  the  senti- 
ment of  sociality,  that  self-referent 
world  where  people  are  "somewhere" 
— the  name  of  the  game — with  its 
rules  and  rewards  and  subtle  obliga- 
tions. Not  he.  His  clothes — his 
"stuff,"  really,  to  get  it  straight — are 
flight  clothes,  and  they  can  be  put 
into  one  bag.  They  are  simple  and 
durable  and,  as  they  have  no  social 
roles  to  play,  no  commitments  in  the 
politics  of  costume,  they  require  lit- 
tle care.  No  foulard  ties,  no  jackets 
that  need  cleaning,  no  flannels  that 
need  pressing,  no  shirts  that  need 
ironing.  Like  an  animal's  pelt,  his 
"stuff"  takes  care  of  itself. 

And  what  of  those  connection 
words,  so  ecstatically  cherished  by 
memory  freaks  like  Proust  whose 
present,  in  Mimesis's  haute  cuisine, 
is  forever  being  marinated  for  yes- 
terday's gluttony.  Those  words  like 
"nostalgia,"  "Don't  you  miss  Amer- 
ica?" "Whatever  became  of  so-and- 
so?"  "Doesn't  this  remind  you 
of . . .  ?"  They,  too,  falsify.  They  must 
be  exposed.  Those  soft,  gentle  words 
imply  a  living  relationship  with  a 
past.  The  fugitive  has  none.  They 
suggest,  they  urge,  that  part  of  him 
exists  back  there.  Not  true.  Our  sub- 
ject has  no  past.  (He  does  not  look 
back:  he  looks  over  his  shoulder. 
There  is  quite  a  difference.)  And  he 
has  no  future.  He  is  endlessly  in  trans- 
it, close  in  kind  to  those  satellites 
eternally  circling  the  world  in  the 
cold  emptiness  of  outer  space.  Nos- 
talgia is  a  "delicate"  word,  pulsating 
with  woozy  promises.  It  would  go 
nuts  up  there.  D 
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THE  HIGHER 
ILLITERACY 

On  the  prejudice  against  teaching  college  students  to  write 

by  Gene  Lyons 


THE  idea  OF  a  "literacy  crisis"  fits 
so  conveniently  the  current  mood  of 
cultural  reaction  that  one  inclines  to 
doubt  its  validity.  Contemporary 
tudents,  we  are  told,  display  a  growing  in- 
bility  to  read  and  write  the  English  lan- 
uage.  College  freshmen  now  read  at  what 
lsed  to  be  considered  the  junior-high-school 
evel;  they  write  in  fragments  and  cannot 
hink  at  all.  It  is  hard  not  to  suspect  hyper- 
)ole  and  to  conclude  that  if  we  just  wait  a 
vhile  this  latest  threat  to  civilized  values, 
xisting  only  in  the  metaphysical  nether- 
vorld  of  the  weekly  newsmagazine  feature, 
hall  also  pass. 

But  even  those  of  us  who  would  prefer 
o  disregard  the  coming  of  a  plague  of  semi- 
iteracy  must  find  the  evidence  persuasive. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  steady  drop  in 
he  average  national  score  on  the  verbal  sec- 
ion  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test;  the  fact 
lat  nearly  half  of  the  entering  class  at  the 
Jniversity  of  California  at  Berkeley,  a  fair- 
er selective  school  which  takes  only  the  top 
ighth  of  California  high-school  graduates, 
Ipiled  placement  exams  and  had  to  be  en- 
Ijolled  in  remedial  composition  courses;  the 
llews  that  applicants  to  journalism  programs 
lit  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Texas,  and  North 
I  Carolina   flunk  basic   spelling,  punctuation, 
nd  usage  tests  at  rates  that  vary  between 
0  and  50  percent;  a  survey  by  the  Associa- 
on  of  American  Publishers  showing  that  col- 
;ge  freshmen  really  do  read  on  what  used  to 
e  considered  a  high-school  freshman  level. 


"The  great  majority  of  American  high- 
school  pupils,"  wrote  H.L.  Mencken  in  1926, 
"when  they  put  their  thoughts  on  paper, 
produce  only  a  mass  of  confused  and  puerile 
nonsense.  .  .  .  They  express  themselves  so 
clumsily  that  it  is  often  quite  impossible  to 
understand  them  at  all."  Similar  evaluations 
of  the  graceless  muck  churned  out  by  the 
average  student  have  been  frequent  ever 
since.  The  principal  difference  now,  one  might 
say,  is  that  inarticulateness  seems  to  be,  in 
sociological  terms,  "upwardly  mobile."  No 
one  expects  very  much  more  than  gibberish 
from  high-school  students  these  days;  it  is 
the  colleges,  the  universities,  and  even  the 
graduate  schools  that  make  the  loudest  moan. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  usual  qualifications  about 
the  reliability  and  consistency  of  the  SAT, 
the  changing  admissions  standards,  and  oth- 
er variables,  it  still  appears  that  the  language 
is  in  trouble. 


Art  for  art's  sake 


ONE  thing  that  is  going  on  is  busi- 
ness as  usual  in  American  higher 
education.  Mencken,  at  least,  was 
consistent.  He  blamed  bad  writing 
on  bad  thinking  and  bad  thinking  on  faulty 
genes.  Only  a  tiny  minority  of  the  human 
race,  he  thought,  was  fit  to  be  educated.  Of 
the  rest,  he  said  that  "trying  to  teach  them 
to  think  is  as  vain  an  enterprise  as  trying  to 
teach  a  streptococcus  the  principles  of  Amer- 
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icanism."  But  although  our  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  are  theoretically  dedicated 
to  the  notion  that  Mencken  was  wrong,  in  prac- 
tice they  are  agreeing  with  him.  American 
students  are  not  learning  to  write  because  no- 
body bothers  to  teach  them  how. 

Teaching  individual  students  to  read,  write, 
and  think  is  surely  not  what  the  American 
university  is  about.  Like  many  other  bureau- 
cracies our  universities  have  become  in  large 
measure  ingrown,  so  self-contained  that  most 
of  their  faculties  believe,  without  ever  paus- 
ing to  think  about  it,  that  what  is  good  for 
them  is  good  for  the  culture  at  large.  In  Eng- 
lish departments,  where  one  would  expect  a 
concern  for  literacy  to  be  located,  the  attitude 
of  self-interest  appears  to  be  all  but  universal. 
Far  from  resisting  the  general  dissolution, 
English  professors  as  a  group  pay  almost  no 
attention  at  all  to  such  mundane  topics  as 
literate  writing.  If  they  have  the  misfortune  to 
get  stuck  in  a  school  that  forces  them  to  teach 
that  horror  beyond  contemplation,  freshman 
composition,  they  teach  it  against  their  will. 

The  business  of  the  American  English  de- 
partment is  not  the  teaching  of  literacy;  it  is 
the  worship  of  literature.  After  eight  years' 
experience  as  a  student  and  seven  more  as  a 
faculty  member  at  five  state  universities,  I 
am  every  day  more  astonished  by  the  increas- 
ing distance  between  most  English  depart- 
ments and  the  everyday  concerns  of  the  so- 
ciety that  pays  their  bills.  So  accustomed  have 
they  become  to  thinking  of  themselves  as  the 
very  vanguard,  if  not  the  salvation,  of  West- 
ern culture,  that  the  average  member  of  "The 
Profession,"  as  it  likes  to  call  itself,  believes 
that  society  exists  to  serve  literary  scholarship 
rather  than  the  other  way  around.  Consider 
the  answer  to  the  question  "Why  study  Eng- 
lish? "  in  a  1959  pamphlet  distributed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Eng- 
lish, and  the  American  Studies  Association, 
three  groups  which  comprise  virtually  the  en- 
tire academic  literary  Establishment: 

[The]  literary  part  of  our  cultural  her- 
itage is  rich  in  the  past  and  alive  in  the 
present.  Ignorance  of  it  would  leave  one 
a  barbarian,  in  the  sense  that  he  would 
have  no  real  connection  with  the  culture 
of  the  past  which  produced  him,  or  with 
the  deep  and  significant  currents  of  feel- 
ing and  thought  in  his  own  time. 

With  so  lofty  an  ideal  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  profession  of  teaching  English  has  devel- 
oped a  rhetoric  of  transcendence  very  nearly 
resembling  that  of  a  priestly  sect.  Like  all 
academics,  English  teachers  have  no  objec- 


tive standards  for  measuring  books  or  each 
other.  So  it  has  been  but  a  logical  progression 
from  an  infatuation  with  the  Joycean  religion 
of  art  to  the  existence  of  an  elaborate  hier- 
archy that  devotes  most  of  its  time  to  the  in- 
tricacies of  caste.  The  miseducation  of  the 
majority  of  American  students  thus  confirms 
the  academy  in  its  monasticism.  If  the  bar- 
barians are  at  the  walls,  then  the  last  thing  the 
monk  is  about  to  do  is  take  up  his  prayer 
book  and  reason  with  them.  What  he  must  do 
is  see  about  protecting  the  holy  texts. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  higher 
reaches  of  the  profession,  in  those  universities 
with  graduate  programs.  The  survey  College 
Composition  and  Communication  (published 
in  1974  by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English)  showed  that,  among  four-year 
state  colleges  with  an  enrollment  of  more  than 
9,000,  the  percentage  using  regular  full-time 
faculty  members  to  teach  freshman  composi- 
tion was  7  percent;  for  state  schools  of  more 
than  14,000  students  the  figure  was  4  percent. 
At  least  one,  and  frequently  two,  semesters 
of  composition  are  generally  required  of  near- 
ly all  entering  freshmen  in  such  institutions. 
Figures  are  less  dramatic  for  other  kinds  of 
colleges  because  the  survey  does  not  provide 
a  breakdown  for  private  institutions.  But,  in 
general,  if  a  university,  public  or  private,  has 
a  graduate  program  in  English,  a  freshman 
student  will  be  very  unlikely  to  be  taught  by 
a  full-time  member  of  the  English  department. 
Indeed,  unless  he  or  she  becomes  an  English 
major  or  takes  junior-  or  senior-level  electives, 
which  a  sharply  declining  number  are  doing 
these  days,  the  likelihood  that  the  student 
will  ever  see  a  regular  member  of  the  Eng- 
lish department  inside  a  classroom  is  quite 
low.  Remember,  too,  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
school  in  which  virtually  all  of  the  teachers  at 
other  colleges  get  their  training  and  presum- 
ably form  their  professional  values. 


Before  proceeding  further,  I 
should  offer  a  modest  disclaimer. 
What  I  am  saying  applies  in  vary- 
ing degree  to  every  academic  dis- 
cipline that  I  know  anything  about,  particu- 
larly those  in  the  humanities,  arts,  and  social 
sciences.  Only  the  metaphors  of  self -justifica- 
tion vary.  "English"  merely  states  them  in 
their  purest  form.  The  subject  at  hand  is 
literacy,  for  which  English  departments  pre- 
sumably bear  direct  responsibility,  and  the 
profession  has  assumed  the  status  of  a  small 
industry  in  this  country.  In  1970-71,  the  most 
recent  academic  year  for  which  figures  are 
available,  more  than  20  percent  of  all  public 
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secondary-school  teachers  and  roughly  15  per- 
cent of  all  college  faculty  members  were  Eng- 
lish teachers.  Because  of  the  composition  re- 
quirement, the  English  department  is  usually 
far  and  away  the  largest  academic  unit  on 
any  given  campus.  (Quite  a  political  factor 
when  it  comes  to  changing  things  from  with- 
in, incidentally.)  But  in  its  failure,  even  its 
refusal,  to  concern  itself  with  the  fundamen- 
tal needs  of  its  students  it  is  far  from  unique. 

Exactly  why  persons  will  fight  like  prover- 
i  bial  Turks  to  be  allowed  to  teach  Moby  Dick 
or  The  Dunciad  for  twenty  consecutive  semes- 
ters is  beyond  my  power  to  conceive.  The 
teachers  who  do  so  nevertheless  count  them- 
Iselves  among  the  company  of  the  elect,  with 
jthe  result  that  they  look  with  condescension 
[upon  lowly  teachers  of  basic  writing  skills. 
This  attitude  of  disdain  is  communicated  to 
[jthe  graduate  students  who  teach  most  of  the 
freshmen  and  to  undergraduate  English  ma- 
jors, who  in  turn  carry  it  to  the  high  schools, 
where  it  thrives.  Except  in  those  many  school 
districts  where  they  are  given  upward  of  150 


students  at  a  time,  high-school  English  teach- 
ers apparently  have  come  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  transmitters  of  the  civilizing  arts. 
They  seldom  stoop  to  lessons  about  complete 
sentences  and  coherent  paragraphs.  As  things 
stand  now,  it  is  rare  to  find  more  than  half-a- 
dozen  college  students  out  of  a  class  of  twen- 
ty-five who  say  that  they  were  given  regular 
instruction  in  writing  in  secondary  school. 
(And  that  is  as  true,  for  those  readers  who 
still  cherish  regional  prejudices,  in  Massa- 
chusetts as  it  is  in  Arkansas  and  Texas,  the 
three  states  in  which  I  have  taught  recently.) 

The  goal,  the  end,  and  ultimately  the  cause 
of  all  this  is  the  practically  universal  demand 
made  by  American  culture  that  every  person 
"fulfill  himself"  at  the  "highest"  level  of  ac- 
tivity that  his  calling  offers.  When  it  comes 
to  the  question  of  the  relationship  between 
what  he  thinks  he  is  and  what  he  does,  the 
average  literary  academic  can  be  as  self-righ- 
teous as  Henry  David  Thoreau.  He  expects, 
however,  to  be  paid  a  good  deal  better,  and  by 
the  rest  of  us.  Far  from  being  outside  of,  or 


"Our  universi- 
ties have  be- 
come ingrown, 
so  self-con- 
tained that 
most  of  their 
faculties  be- 
lieve that  what 
is  good  for 
them  is  good 
for  the  culture 
at  large." 
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Gene  Lyons  even  in  opposition  to,  the  consumer  society, 
such  a  pedagogue  is  in  fact  its  ideal  end  prod- 
uct, almost  its  archetype.  For,  besides  sharing 
the  customary  intellectual  and  class  biases  of 
the  trade  (e.g.,  that  driving,  say,  a  Pontiac  sta- 
tion wagon  is  evidence  of  vulgar  materialism, 
while  a  Volvo  station  wagon,  which  costs  more, 
is  not),  what  the  kind  of  academic  I  am  talk- 
ing about  consumes  is  himself.  He  doesn't 
work,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  He 
has  a  career. 

Most  persons  in  a  healthy  society  need  to 
regard  their  work,  at  some  level,  as  a  job,  a 
useful  social  task  which  they  agree  to  per- 
form for  money.  Most  jobs  are  not  "fulfilling" 
most  of  the  time  if  one  views  them  from  the 
perspective  of  the  nineteenth-century  roman- 
tic artist,  which,  it  seems,  is  the  way  many 
academics  see  their  work.  In  living  the  life 
of  the  artist  without  any  art  (most  do  not  in 
fact  do  very  much  of  the  "research"  they  are 
given  free  time  for),  they  are  living  one  of 
the  most  personally  and  socially  destructive 
forms  of  life  known  to  middle-class  man.  The 
more  perceptive  students  see  such  teachers 
less  as  dedicated  practitioners  of  their  dis- 
ciplines than  as  persons  whose  good  fortune 
it  has  been  to  convince  the  government  or 
the  trustees  to  underwrite  their  hobbies.  And 
what  students  are  learning  from  these  teach- 
ers is  that  learning  to  write  is  simply  not  very 
important. 

The  academic  elite 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  WHAT  I  MEAN  can 
be  examined  in  a  controversy  over 
the  teaching  of  writing  that  took 
place  at  the  University  of  Texas  in 
the  spring  of  1975.  Eighty-five  percent  of  the 
freshman   composition   classes   there,  along 
with  half  of  the  sections  of  a  required  soph- 
omore literature  class,  are  taught  by  "teach- 
ing assistants."  Together,   the  two  courses 
make  up  75  percent  of  the  department's  total 
enrollment,  and  332  of  its  452  classes.  Yet, 
when  it  came  time  to  cut  the  money,  teaching 
assistants  were  getting  $607,096  of  a  depart- 
mental salary  budget  of  $2,237,450  and  were 
being  reimbursed  at  rates  of  $3,200  to  $4,000 
year  for  half-time  work.  Half-time  for  them 
>  two  courses  each  semester  (many  carry  a 
time  course  load  as  students).  Full-time 
a  regular  faculty  member  is  three  under- 
graduate courses.  Yet  the  department  voted 
down  by  a  heavy  margin  a  proposal  that 
would  have  required  all  full-time  faculty  mem- 
bers to  teach  one  section  of  freshman  compo- 
sition every  one-and-a-half  years.  A  report  on 


the  question  written  by  a  departmental  com- 
mittee stated: 

Not  every  English  professor  is  suited  to 
teaching  F reshman  Composition,  just  as  not 
every  English  professor  is  suited  to  teach- 
ing linguistics.  Doing  a  competent  job  in 
FC  requires  two  skills:  the  ability  to  teach 
composition,  and  the  ability  to  reach  fresh- 
men. Some  of  us  have  one  skill  but  not 
the  other;  some  of  us  have  neither  skill 
and  openly  acknowledge  the  fact. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  students 
would  be  made  unhappy  and  the  life  of  the 
director  of  composition  difficult  by  teachers 
who  were  forced  to  teach  a  course  they  dis- 
liked. Passing  over  the  specious  equation  of 
teaching  composition  (which  any  literate  per- 
son, with  some  training,  ought  to  be  able  to 
do)  with  teaching  a  specialized  body  of  knowl- 
edge, such  as  linguistics,  one  wonders  about  the 
logic  of  teachers  who  use  incompetence  and 
unwillingness  to  perform  a  task  being  paid  for 
by  public  funds  to  justify  their  elevation  to  a 
"higher"  level  of  activity. 

Given  the  order  of  priorities  in  the  aca- 
demic world,  the  sort  of  persons  who  "ac- 
knowledge" so  openly  that  they  cannot  reach 
freshmen  are  in  fact  boasting  that  they  are 
incapable  of  descending  to  the  freshman  level. 
The  answer  to  that  claim,  of  course,  is  that 
an  English  professor  who  could  not  teach 
composition  probably  could  not  teach  any- 
thing at  all.  I  singled  out  the  University  of 
Texas  because  the  squabbling  of  its  Eng- 
lish department  produced  a  document  giving 
facts  and  figures  very  difficult  to  come  by 
most  of  the  time.  Both  the  figures  cited  and 
the  results  of  such  a  vote  would  most  likely 
be  similar  at  any  parallel  institution  anywhere 
in  the  United  States. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  academic  ethics 
today,  like  those  of  journalism,  are  very  like 
those  of  the  entertainment  industry.  Profes- 
sors are  paid  and  otherwise  rewarded  less  for 
what  they  do  as  teachers  than  for  who  they 
are.  Who  they  are  is  in  turn  decided  almost 
entirely  by  "publications,"  of  which  the  only 
judges  deemed  competent  are  other  members 
of  their  particular  specialty.  The  reader  will 
recognize  this  as  an  aged  issue  that  has  been 
much  discussed  in  the  past,  but  the  tired  fact 
remains  that  the  scarcity  of  jobs  for  college 
teachers  has  driven  the  frenzy  for  learned 
books,  monographs,  articles,  bibliographies, 
and  "scholarly  editions"  ever  wider  and  deeper 
into  the  profession.  The  rebelliousness  that 
characterized  the  academics  during  the  Viet- 
nam war  years  was,  for  the  most  part,  directed 
against  the  society  at  large.  Many  of  the  ju- 
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nior  faculty  who  let  their  scholarly  publica- 
tions slide  while  indulging  in  political  and  cul- 
tural protest  were  very  unpleasantly  surprised 
when  they  were  denied  tenure,  and  let  go.  This 
was  particularly  true  of  persons  who  entered 
the  profession  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Sixties. 
When  I  took  my  first  job  as  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in 
1969,  for  example,  one  demonstrated  one's 
competence  and  goodwill  to  the  English  de- 
partment by  spending  Sunday  mornings  on 
the  Amherst  Town  Common  protesting  the 
war.  Besides  politics,  the  only  other  important 
factor  in  making  tenure  decisions  seemed  to 
be  duration;  for  all  our  collective  fears  of 
persecution,  times  were  good  in  academia. 
Only  an  admitted  Republican,  or  maybe  a 
Jackson  Democrat,  should  such  an  unlikely 
specimen  have  materialized,  would  have  had 
any  good  reason  to  suspect  that  he  would  be 
denied  a  lifetime  sinecure. 

Then  came  the  time  of  troubles.  Enroll- 
ments dropped,  money  got  tight,  and  adminis- 
trations began  to  look  very  hard  at  depart- 
ments in  which  75  percent  or  more  of  the 
faculty  was  already  tenured  and  no  one  had 
been  "nonrenewed"  within  recent  memory. 


Except  for  one  man  who  wrote  a  book  on 
Alexander  Pope,  everyone  who  hired  on  in 
1969  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  either 
has  been  fired  or  left  on  his  own  account. 
Things  are  pretty  much  the  same  everywhere 
else.  Even  marginal  institutions  of  dubious 
repute  which,  as  recently  as  five  years  ago, 
had  difficulty  hiring  Ph.D.s  now  demand  ped- 
antry. Generally,  a  person  teaching  at  such 
a  place  need  not  publish  unless  he  gives  the 
administration  some  other  reason  not  to  like 
him,  but  the  fear  is  always  there,  and  with  it 
all  the  accompanying  snobbery  and  posturing. 
For  all  the  quibbling  of  the  majority  of  liter- 
ary scholars,  one  hears  the  word  "brilliant," 
or  the  slightly  more  modest  "first-rate,"  in 
the  halls  of  an  English  department  almost  as 
often  as  variants  of  the  verb  "to  hit"  at  a  con- 
vention of  football  coaches. 


IF  this  behavior  prevailed  among  Egyp- 
tologists at  private  institutions,  it  would 
be  of  no  concern  to  the  public.  But 
what  is  at  issue  is  the  transmission  of 
literacy  and  literary  culture  within  our  society. 
And  while  those  skills  and  values  appear  to 


"The  business  of 
the  Ameriean 
English  depart- 
ment is  not  the 
teaching  of 
literacy;  it  is 
the  worship 
of  literature." 
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burning  language  into  stone 
)y  James  P.  Degnan 


Despite  ALL  the  current  fuss 
and  bother  about  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  ordinary 
illiterates  who  overpopulate 
>ur  schools,  small  attention  has  been 
iven  to  another  kind  of  illiterate,  an 
literate  whose  plight  is,  in  many  ways, 
aore  important,  because  he  is  more  in- 
uential.  This  illiterate  may,  as  often 
s  not,  be  a  university  president,  but  he 
s  typically  a  Ph.D.,  a  successful  profes- 
or  and  textbook  author.  The  person  to 
/horn  I  refer  is  the  straight-A  illiterate, 
nd  the  following;  is  written  in  an  at- 
ames  P.  Degnan  teaches  writing  at  the  Uni- 
ersity  of  Santa  Clara  in  California. 


tempt  to  give  him  equal  time  with  his 
widely  publicized  counterpart. 

THE  scene  is  my  office,  and  I 
am  at  work,  doing  what  must 
be  done  if  one  is  to  assist  in 
the  cure  of  a  disease  that, 
over  the  years,  I  have  come  to  call 
straight-A  illiteracy.  I  am  interrogat- 
ing, I  am  cross-examining,  I  am  prying 
and  probing  for  the  meaning  of  a  stu- 
dent's paper.  The  student  is  a  college 
senior  with  a  straight-A  average,  an 
extremely  bright,  highly  articulate  stu- 
dent who  has  just  been  awarded  a 
coveted  fellowship  to  one  of  the  na- 
tion's outstanding  graduate  schools.  He 
and  I  have  been  at  this,  have  been 
going  over  his  paper  sentence  by  sen- 
tence, word  by  word,  for  an  hour.  "The 
choice  of  exogenous  variables  in  rela- 
tion to  multi-colinearity,"  I  hear  my- 
self reading  from  his  paper,  "is  con- 
tingent upon  the  derivations  of  certain 
multiple  correlation  coefficients."  I 
pause  to  catch  my  breath.  "Now  that 
statement,"  I  address  the  student — 
whom  I  shall  call,  allegorically,  Mr. 
Bright — "that  statement,  Mr.  Bright — 
what  on  earth  does  it  mean?"  Mr. 
Bright,  his  brow  furrowed,  tries  might- 
ily. Finally,  with  both  of  us  combining 
our    linguistic    and    imaginative  re- 


sources, finally,  after  what  seems  an- 
other hour,  we  decode  it.  We  decide 
exactly  what  it  is  that  Mr.  Bright  is 
trying  to  say,  what  he  really  wants  to 
say,  which  is:  "Supply  determines  de- 
mand." 

Over  the  past  decade  or  so,  I  have 
known  many  students  like  him,  many 
college  seniors  suffering  from  Bright's 
disease.  It  attacks  the  best  minds,  and 
gradually  destroys  the  critical  facul- 
ties, making  it  impossible  for  the  suf- 
ferer to  detect  gibberish  in  his  own 
writing  or  in  that  of  others.  During  the 
years  of  higher  education  it  grows 
worse,  reaching  its  terminal  stage, 
typically,  when  its  victim  receives  his 
Ph.D.  Obviously,  the  victim  of  Bright's 
disease  is  no  ordinary  illiterate.  He 
would  never  turn  in  a  paper  with  mis- 
spellings or  errors  in  punctuation;  he 
would  never  use  a  double  negative  or 
the  word  irregardless.  Nevertheless,  he 
is  illiterate,  in  the  worst  way:  he  is 
incapable  of  saying,  in  writing,  simply 
and  clearly,  what  he  means.  The  or- 
dinary illiterate — perhaps  providen- 
tially protected  from  college  and  gradu- 
ate school — might  say:  "Them  people 
down  at  the  shop  better  stock  up  on 
what  our  customers  need,  or  we  ain't 
gonna  be  in  business  long."*  Not  our 
man.  Taking  his  cue  from  years  of 
higher  education,  years  of  reading  the 
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many  observers  to  be  going  the  way  of  sand 
painting,  literary  academia  indulges  itself  even 
more  than  ever  in  hobbyhorse  "research"  of  a 
kind  that  used  to  be  done  primarily  by  potty 
Church  of  England  vicars  when  it  was  too 
rainy  for  croquet.  In  the  nine  years  between 
1964  and  the  most  recently  available  Modern 
Language  Association  bibliography  (now  run- 
ning two  years  behind,  because  of  what  one 
might  call  "the  footnote  explosion" )  the  num- 
ber of  scholarly  articles  and  books  indexed  in 
one  category,  "Twentieth-Century  American 
Literature,"  jumped  from  778  to  1,986.  In 
1973  there  were  457  publications  on  Shake- 
speare. Among  the  133  items  concerning 
Faulkner  in  the  same  year  were  two  called 
"Community  and  the  Country  Store  in  The 
Hamlet"  and  "A  Word  List  of  Southern  Farm 
Terms  from  Faulkner's  The  Hamlet."  One 
university  press  published  a  book  on  Irving 
Wallace. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  this  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  pedantry  being  produced. 
American  Literature,  one  of  the  more  pres- 
tigious journals,  reports  that  it  accepted  only 
50  out  of  530  submissions  in  1973.  College 
English  took  160  out  of  800,  and  Publica- 


tions of  the  Modern  Language  Association, 
a  stuffy  periodical  which,  as  Edmund  Wilson 
put  it,  "contains  for  the  most  part  unreadable 
articles  on  literary  problems  and  discoveries 
of  very  minute  or  no  interest,"  printed  52  of 
526  submissions.  This  is  what  professors  are 
doing  while  accepting  between  $12,000  and 
$35,000  a  year  for  eight  or  nine  months  of 
work  and  refusing  to  teach  freshmen. 

What  is  the  point  of  all  this  stuff  besides 
advancing  the  careers  of  the  people  who  write 
it?  Except  for  a  veneer  of  truly  fine  and  in- 
tellectually adventurous  work,  it  is  in  the  main 
devoted  to  two  topics:  the  justification  of  its 
own  existence  and  what  Frederick  Crews  calls 
"hopeful  guesses  about  the  uplifting  value 
of  literature."  Although  literary  critics,  like 
historians,  sometimes  compete  for  the  hon- 
orable designation  of  being  "scientific,"  al- 
most no  one  can  agree  that  genuine  progress 
has  been  made.  In  the  sense  of  generating 
falsifiable  hypotheses  which  may  be  tested 
against  the  evidence,  ordinary  scholarship  is 
about  as  "scientific"  as  the  weather  predic- 
tions in  the  Farmer's  Almanac.  Frederick 
Crews  makes  a  similar  point  in  an  essay 
called  "Anaesthetic  Criticism": 


textbooks  and  professional  journals 
that  are  the  major  sources  of  his  af- 
fliction, he  writes:  "The  focus  of  con- 
centration must  rest  upon  objectives 
centered  around  the  knowledge  of  cus- 
tomer areas  so  that  a  sophisticated 
awareness  of  those  areas  can  serve  as 
an  entrepreneurial  filter  to  screen  what 
is  relevant  from  what  is  irrelevant  to 
future  commitments."  For  writing  such 
gibberish  he  is  awarded  Straight  As 
on  his  papers  (both  samples  quoted 
above  were  taken  from  papers  that 
received  As ) ,  and  the  opportunity  to 
move,  inexorably,  toward  his  fellow- 
ship and  eventual  Ph.D. 

As  I  have  suggested,  the  major  cause 
of  such  illiteracy  is  the  stuff — the  text- 
books and  professional  journals — the 
straight-A  illiterate  is  forced  to  read 
during  his  years  of  higher  education. 
He  learns  to  write  gibberish  by  reading 
it,  and  by  being  taught  to  admire  it 
as  profundity.  If  he  is  majoring  in 
sociology,  he  must  grapple  with  such 
journals  as  the  American  Sociological 
Review,  journals  bulging  with  barba- 
rous jargon,  such  as  "ego-integrative 
action  orientation"  and  "orientation 
toward  improvement  of  the  gratifica- 
tional-deprivation  balance  of  the  actor" 
(the  latter  of  which  monstrous  phrases 
represents,  to  quote  Malcolm  Cowley, 
the  sociologist's  way  of  saying  "the 


pleasure  principle").  In  such  journals, 
Mr.  Cowley  reminds  us,  two  things  are 
never  described  as  being  "alike."  They 
are  "homologous"  or  "isomorphic." 
Nor  are  things  simply  "different." 
They  are  "allotropic."  In  such  journals 
writers  never  "divide"  anything.  They 
"dichotomize"  or  "bifurcate"  things. 


Sociology  has  long  been  no- 
torious for  producing  illiterates 
of  all  kinds,  but  such  supposedly 
more  literate  and  humane  dis- 
ciplines as  philosophy,  or  even  English, 
turn  them  out  as  well.  If  the  potential 
victim  majors  in  English  with  an  em- 
phasis on  linguistics,  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  emerge  with 
literacy  intact.  He  will  habitually  read 
such  masters  of  babble  as  Dr.  Noam 
Chomsky  or  Dr.  Zellig  Harris.  From 
Chomsky's  Syntactic  Structures: 
"When  transformational  analysis  is 
properly  formulated  we  find  that  it  is 
essentially  more  powerful  than  descrip- 
tion in  terms  of  phrase  structure,  just 
as  the  latter  is  essentially  more  power- 
ful than  description  in  terms  of  finite 
state  Markov  processes  that  generate 
sentences  from  left  to  right."  Or  from 
Dr.  Harris's  renowned  text,  Structural 
Linguistics :  "Another  consideration  is 
the  availability  of  simultaneity,  in  ad- 


dition to  successivity,  as  a  relation 
among  linguistic  elements." 

If  the  student's  emphasis  is  on  liter 
ary  criticism,  he  may  browse  through 
Prisms,  in  which  Dr.  Albert  Cook  de 
livers  himself  of  such  major  pronounce 
ments  as: 

The  modern  predicament  ( as 
rendered  by  dramatists  like  Beckett 
and  Ionesco )  in  the  abstract  verbal 
structures  of  the  stage,  is  envi- 
sioned by  means  of  a  procedure 
that  implicitly  questions  those  very 
structures,  very  much  as  the  ex- 
treme liter alness  of  film  technique 
in  certain  directors  (Bunuel  and 
Antonioni)  pushes  the  emotions,  of 
a  geometry  visual  rather  than  pri- 
marily verbal,  into  an  abstractness 
that  seems  unliteral;  into  a  realm 
where  terms  like  "realism"  and 
"surrealism"  have  been  superseded 
and  transcended. 

If  he  is  majoring  in  philosophy,  the 
potential  victim  might  read  Father 
Bernard  Lonergan's  book,  the  infelici 
tously  titled,  900-page  Insight.  It  be 
gins: 

The  aim  of  the  present  work  may 
be  bracketed  by  a  series  of  disjunc- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  knowledge 
exists,  but  what  precisely  is  its 
nature.  Secondly,  while  the  con- 
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The  history  of  literary  study  is  trans- 
parently a  history  of  intellectual  and  po- 
litical fashion,  never  more  so  than  in  re- 
cent formalism  and  neo-religious  moral- 
ism.  Critics  have  arrived  at  no  agreement 
whatever  about  the  meaning  of  beauty,  the 
criteria  of  value,  or  even  the  grossest  facts 
about  books  and  authors,  such  as  whether 
Shakespeare  was  or  wasn't  stoical,  whether 
Milton  was  or  wasnt  of  the  Devil's  party, 
whether  Blake  was  crazy  or  visionary  or 
both,  whether  The  Golden  Bowl  is  an  ex- 
ample of  self -transcendence  or  of  colossal 
arrogance  and  evasion.  Unless  one  had  de- 
cided in  advance  to  find  criticism  'coherent 
and  progressive,'  he  would  be  hard  pressed 
to  justify  calling  it  an  intellectual  disci- 
pline at  all. 

What  is  even  more  remarkable  to  the  aver- 
age educated  person  is  that  academic  criticism 
rarely  concerns  itself  with  deciding  the  relative 
importance  of  books  and  writers.  As  Crews 
points  out,  it  is  impolite  to  favor  one  theoret- 
ical approach  or  even  one  author  over  another. 
Why  this  is  so  is  not  hard  to  imagine  when  one 
considers  that  the  stakes  are  often  lifetime  em- 
ployment. Professor  X  is  completing  a  study 
pf,  say,  Hemingway,  whom  Professor  Y  pri- 


vately considers  a  ham-witted  boasthard.  But 
X  will  be  voting  on  Y's  promotion,  and  Y  is 
himself  engrossed  in  Faulkner,  whom  X  thinks 
of  as  a  dipsomaniacal  obscurantist.  The  last 
one  to  say  anything  unpleasant  is  Z.  He  is  do- 
ing a  scholarly  edition  of  the  works  of  a  long- 
forgotten  poet  whom  all  three  recognize  to  be 
justifiably  out  of  print. 

An  even  sadder  irony  is  that  a  reasonable 
case  can  be  made  for  the  proposition  that 
pedantry  and  illiteracy  are  between  them  con- 
tributing as  heavily  as  any  other  factors  to 
the  declining  prestige  of  imaginative  litera- 
ture. Confronted  as  early  as  junior  high  school 
with  the  notion  that  reading  fiction  and  poems 
is  a  moral  exercise  in  the  decoding  of  abstruse 
symbols  and  the  unearthing  of  Deep  Hidden 
Meanings,  the  majority  of  students  these  days 
either  become  fearful  of  literature,  lest  they 
miss  too  much,  or  grow  disgusted  and  con- 
clude that  it  is  all  worthless.  I  am  often  re- 
minded in  this  connection  of  a  friend  who 
admitted  to  me  once  that  when  he  read  fiction, 
whether  it  was  Bellow  or  Mailer  or  Graham 
Greene,  it  was  generally  for  entertainment 
and  pleasure.  He  was  greatly  relieved  when  I 
said  that  I  thought  most  normal  people  did. 


"The  teachers 
who  count 
themselves 
anion*;  the 
company  of  the 
elect  look  with 
condescension 
upon  lowly 
teachers  of 
basic  writing 
skills." 


tent  of  the  known  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded, still  it  is  to  be  treated 
only  in  the  schematic  and  incom- 
plete fashion  needed  to  provide  a 
discriminant  or  determinant  of  cog- 
nitive acts.  Thirdly,  the  aim  is  not 
to  set  forth  a  list  of  the  abstract 
properties  of  human  knowledge  but 
to  assist  the  reader  in  effecting  a 
personal  appropriation  of  the  con- 
crete, dynamic  structure  immanent 
and  recurrently  operative  in  his 
own  cognitional  activities.  Fourthly, 
such  an  appropriation  can  occur 
only  gradually,  and  so  there  will 
be  offered,  not  a  sudden  account  of 
the  whole  of  the  structure,  but  a 
slow  assembly  of  its  elements,  re- 
lations, alternatives,  and  implica- 
tions. Fifthly,  the  order  of  the  as- 
sembly is  governed,  not  by  abstract 
considerations  of  logical  or  meta- 
physical priority,  but  by  concrete 
motives  of  pedagogical  efficacy. 

uch  reading  reduces  the  student's 
ind  to  gruel.  His  capacity  to  think 
early  degenerates,  and,  with  it,  his  ca- 
ity  to  write  readable  English. 
From  time  to  time,  visionaries  and 
idicals  of  various  kinds  have  tried  to 
away  with  straight-A  illiteracy 
7ranklin  Roosevelt  once  hired  the  se- 
anticist  Stuart  Chase  to  do  this  in  the 
lerican  Civil  Service,  but,  obviously, 
little  effect.  The  problem  with  stamp- 


ing out  illiteracy  in  the  schools,  wheth- 
er it  is  straight-A  or  ordinary,  is  that, 
while  the  cure  is  simple,  it  could  be 
economically  disastrous  for  the  schools 
and  for  the  nation.  For  instance,  the 
cure  for  the  ordinary  illiteracy  that 
flourishes  in  colleges  and  graduate 
schools  is  simply  for  these  institutions 
to  stop  admitting  people  who  cannot 
read  and  write.  This  would  mean,  at 
the  average  college,  a  drop  in  enroll- 
ment of  about  75  percent,  and  it  would 
be  calamitous,  not  only  for  the  colleges, 
but,  more  important  in  the  eyes  of 
many,  for  the  National  Football  League, 
which  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
colleges  for  its  free  system  of  farm 
clubs. 

As  for  straight-A  illiteracy,  the 
cure  is  simply  for  the  various  academic 
disciplines  to  recognize  and  reaffirm 
the  homely  truth  that  the  one  thing 
they  share,  and  must  share  if  they  are 
to  communicate  with  one  another,  is 
a  common  language,  the  English  lan- 
guage, a  language  with  conventions 
and  standards  that  determine  whether 
it  is  being  used  well  or  badly,  conven- 
tions and  standards  available  in  such 
civilized  (but,  these  days,  apparently 
unused)  sources  as  Fowler's  Modern 
English  Usage  and  Webster's  Second 
New  International  Dictionary  (Web- 
ster's Third,  obviously  the  work  of 


straight-A  illiterates,  is  not  to  be  coun- 
tenanced) . 

To  recognize  the  truth  that  writing 
well  tends  to  mean  writing  simply, 
clearly,  vividly,  and  forcefully,  wheth- 
er such  writing  is  done  by  a  philos- 
opher or  an  engineer;  to  recognize  the 
truth  that,  having  nothing  to  say,  one 
should  refrain  from  using  thousands  of 
words  to  say  it;  to  recognize  the  truth 
that  pretentious  nonsense  is  not  pro- 
fundity, is  painful  for  many,  and,  as  I 
have  suggested,  perhaps  economically 
disastrous.  As  one  of  the  many  straight- 
A  illiterates  I  have  known  once  ex- 
plained, "If  I  followed  your  advice,  I 
could  never  write  the  5,000-word  term 
papers  I  am  regularly  assigned;  I  could 
never  get  a  fellowship  to  graduate 
school,  or  a  contract  to  do  a  textbook,  or 
a  decent  job  in  business  or  government. 
What  you're  asking  is  just  too  much. 
Think  what  it  would  do  in  the  univer- 
sities alone.  It  would  wipe  out  hun- 
dreds of  courses  and  all  of  the  colleges 
of  education.  And  think  what  it  would 
do  to  the  economy,  think  of  the  de- 
pression it  would  cause  in  the  paper 
and  ink  and  business-machine  indus- 
tries; think  what  would  happen  in  the 
publishing  business;  think  of  all  the 
secretaries  who  would  be  out  of  work. 
No,  I'm  sorry,  literacy  might  be  okay, 
but  I  can't  afford  it."  □ 
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Gene  Lyons 
THE  HIGHER 
ILLITERACY 


HARPER'S 


SEPTEMBER  1976 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  TEACHING  assistant, 
who  has  most  of  the  responsibility 
for  writing  courses  at  most  large 
schools,  is  that  of  acolyte.  That  he  is 
no  longer  an  "assistant"  at  teaching  the  classes 
for  which  he  is  given  sole  responsibility  is 
rarely  remarked  upon.  Typically  he  has  no 
training  in  teaching  writing  at  all.  How  could 
he?  Most  English  professors  take  only  one 
course  in  the  subject,  when  they  are  fresh- 
men. That  the  terminology  itself  is  every  bit 
as  dishonest  and  evasive  as  "protective  reac- 
tion strikes"  and  "inoperative  statements"  is 
also  unmentioned.  Nor  does  one  hear  much 
protest  against  the  almost  universal  practice 
of  setting  up  dummy  "research"  courses  that 
do  not  exist  and  registering  teaching  assistants 
and  other  graduate  students  into  them  for  the 
purpose  of  falsifying  faculty  teaching  loads 
and  generating  more  funds  for  salaries.  No 
doubt  many  teaching  assistants  do  an  excel- 
lent job,  but,  if  so,  they  do  it  almost  purely 
by  accident.  Other  departments  commonly 
complain  that  the  composition  course  they 
want  their  students  to  take  is  often  turned  into 
a  literature  class  by  teaching  assistants. 

My  point  in  all  this  has  not  been  to  say 
that  academic  politics  are  any  lower  than 
those  of  the  surrounding  community.  As  near- 
ly as  one  can  determine  these  kinds  of  things, 
they  would  seem  to  be  about  the  same  as  those 
at  Lockheed,  Gulf,  and  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, with  the  exception  that  academics  rare- 
ly have  direct  opportunities  for  laying  their 
hands  on  other  people's  cash.  But  for  many 
years  the  American  people  have  been  sold  the 
idea  that  quality  education  is  their  primary 
assurance  that  they  and  their  children  can  get 
a  fair  share  in  society.  For  the  most  part  it 
has  worked;  higher  education,  especially  the 
public  variety,  has  served  as  well  as  anything 
else  as  an  agency  of  class  mobility.  As  the 
first  person  in  my  family  to  attend,  much  less 
to  teach  in,  a  college  of  any  kind,  I  am  not 
about  to  turn  against  education.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Vietnam  years  exacerbated  the 
already  unfortunate  tendency  of  many  aca- 
demics to  see  themselves  as  apart  from  and 
superior  to  the  rest  of  American  culture.  With 
the  costs  of  education  rising  so  dramatically, 
and  with  performance  standards  dropping  all 
around  them,  it  is  time  for  academics  to  cease 
pretending  that  criticisms  of  us  can  only  be 
couched  in  their  (i.e.  in  anti-intellectual) 
terms.  What  we  all  share — Left  and  Right, 
businessman,  plumber,  artist — is  an  interest 
in  seeing  that  persons  paid  out  of  public  funds 
to  perform  a  task  that  society  wants  done  be 
held  accountable  for  performing  it.  The  swin- 
dling of  the  public  interest  should  be  seen  as 


objectionable  no  matter  what  the  motives  of 
the  swindlers. 

Experience  suggests  that  such  abuses  will 
never  be  altered  from  within  the  academy 
without  a  vast  change  in  the  society  as  a 
whole.  "Academic  freedom"  has  become  so 
identified  with  self-interest  and  the  profes- 
sion so  dominated  by  its  hierarchical  struc- 
ture that  many  academics  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  an  English  department  deserves  the 
unquestioning  support  of  the  state. 

Most  of  the  things  that  can  be  done  by  per- 
sons outside  the  universities  entail  self-evident 
dangers.  No  one  who  has  watched  members 
of  the  average  state  legislature  in  action  can 
feel  entirely  at  ease  about  recommending  that 
they  involve  themselves  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  universities,  but  there  are  things  that  can 
be  done.  Funding  can  be  cut  off  for  useless 
and  superfluous  "scholarly"  publishing  ven- 
tures; laws  can  be  passed  requiring  that  se- 
nior faculty  teach  a  certain  number  of  basic 
courses  in  all  disciplines;  funding  formulas 
can  be  altered,  particularly  in  overcrowded 
fields,  so  that  it  stops  being  so  profitable  for 
universities  to  exploit  underqualified  graduate 
students  as  teachers  in  order  to  fatten  depart- 
mental budgets.  Job  categories  can  be  written 
that  will  allow  faculty  members  to  identify 
themselves  and  be  evaluated  primarily  as 
teachers.  This  would  have  three  advantages: 
those  who  chose  to  be  scholar-teachers  would 
have  to  do  the  work  and  be  evaluated  on  its 
worth  or  give  up  the  free  time;  the  costs  of 
that  research  would  be  made  visible  and  there- 
fore manageable;  and  the  reduction  in  hypoc- 
risy might  prevent  many  of  the  best  young 
students  from  leaving  graduate  school  as  soon 
as  they  understood  academic  politics. 

A  final  note:  I  have  not  mentioned  those 
persons  within  academia  who  agree  with  what 
I  have  been  saying.  The  controversy  at  Texas, 
I  am  told,  was  fierce,  protracted,  and  acrimo- 
nious. There  is  a  subdued  minority  within  the 
universities  that  disagrees  with  what  I  have 
described  as  the  prevailing  ethos.  It  consists 
of  people  who  feel  trapped,  often  worried  that 
their  suspicions  are  a  sign  of  an  inability  to 
make  the  grade  as  scholars.  Quite  correctly, 
they  worry  that  if  they  announced  or  acted 
upon  their  convictions,  they  would  soon  find 
themselves  unemployed.  The  "higher"  one 
goes  up  the  academic  ladder,  the  more  likely 
it  becomes  that  an  interest  in  teaching  writing 
courses,  particularly  to  freshmen,  will  be  taken 
as  a  confession  of  intellectual  inferiority. 

As  long  as  there  are  books  there  will  be 
pedants,  most  of  them  arrogant,  but  teachers 
accepting  public  money  should  be  required  to 
do  the  job  for  which  they  are  paid. 


□ 
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WOMEN, 
AND  BEER 


Throughout  his  life  H.L.  Mencken  must  have  typed  or 
dictated  100,000  letters.  Most  were  short,  on  the  half 
sheets  which  became  his  hallmark.  Many  were  filled  with 
what  he  liked  to  call  his  "malicious  animal  magnetism." 

Mencken  was  at  his  most  prolific  and  exuberant  in  the 
years  from  1914  to  1933.  He  became  a  coeditor  of  the 
Smart  Set  magazine  in  1914,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four, 
and,  in  1925,  a  founding  editor  of  the  American  Mercury. 
The  letters  published  here  date  mainly  from  that  period. 
These  were  the  years  when  Mencken  was  reaching  the 
peak  of  his  success,  when  he  was,  professionally  and  per- 
sonally, happier  than  he  would  ever  be  again. 

Even  as  an  adolescent  Mencken  preferred  typing  to  writ- 
ing longhand.  He  started  modestly  with  his  father's  old 
upright  Remington,  graduated  to  a  tiny  Corona  which  he 
pounded  during  his  long  heyday,  and  went  on  to  a  Rem- 


The  letters  of  H.  L.Mencken 


ington  portable  noiseless  which  he  broke  in  at  the  national 
political  conventions  of  1932.  As  his  correspondence  grew, 
he  had  to  employ  secretaries  for  the  work.  Since  he  rarely 
made  carbons  of  his  letters,  many  of  those  which  survive 
were  transcribed  from  his  secretaries'  notebooks.  The 
preservation  of  many  others  (more  than  8,000)  was  ac- 
complished by  the  historian  Julian  Boyd,  who,  while  li- 
brarian at  Princeton,  collected  and  microfilmed  letters 
from  Mencken's  chief  correspondents. 

The  following  letters,  together  with  their  accompanying 
notes,  have  been  selected  and  adapted  from  The  New 
Mencken  Letters,  edited  by  Carl  Bode,  professor  of  Amer- 
ican literature  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  author  of 
a  biography  of  Mencken,  and  editor  of  The  Young 
Mencken,  a  compilation  of  Mencken's  early  writings.  The 
book  will  be  published  by  Dial  in  October. 


TO  ORRICK  JOHNS 


May  1,  1916. 


Dear  Johns : 


I  have  read  these  poems  seventy  or  eighty 
times  but  they  still  fail  to  give  me 
anything  even  remotely  approaching  a 
thrill.  My  private  conviction  is  that 
they  are  very  bad,  but  in  this  I  may  be 
Wrong.  Why  not  mock  me  and  put  me  to  fright 
by  sending  in  some  superb  and  undoubted 
nasterpiece  ? 

I  inclose  a  few  things  to  save  your  soul. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Jr.  Orrick  Johns. 


'  A  rejection  like  this  was  nearly  as  good  as  an  acceptance, 
o  Johns  kept  on  sending  in  his  verses  from  Missouri. 


TO  THEODORE  DREISER 


Dear  Dreiser :- 


/December  20?,  1916/ 


Despite  all  your  honeyed  eloquence,  I 
still  think  it  rotten  politics  to  come  out 
with  a  play  on  sexual  perversion  at  such 
a  time.  Think  how  the  moral  reviewers  will 
fall  upon  it,  and  bellow,  "I  told  you 
so."  Really,  the  enterprise  is  quite 
insane.  You  are  making  it  impossible 
for  your  lawyers  to  do  anything.  Worse, 
your  play  is  a  very  bad  one.  The  sexual 
perversion  will  appear  to  be  dragged  in 
by  the  heels— a  mere  effort  to  be  nasty. 
Such  strikes  for  liberty  of  discussion  do 
not  interest  me.  If  you  had  anything  to 
say  on  the  subject,  I'd  be  for  saying  it. 
But  you  actually  say  nothing.  Cut  out 
the  scandalous  interest,  and  there  is  no 
interest  left.  Fully  half  of  the  signers 
of  the  Protest,  painfully  seduced  into 
signing  by  all  sorts  of  artifices,  will 
demand  that  their  names  be  taken  off. 
You  fill  me  with  ire.  I  damn  you  in  every 
European  language.  You  have  a  positive 
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genius  for  doing  foolish  things.  Put  the 
ms.  behind  the  clock,  and  thank  me  and 
God  for  saving  you  from  a  mess.  Also,  avoid 
Reno  as  you  would  the  great  pox  while  the 
case  is  on.  Imagine  the  headlines  when  you 
come  to  trial.  In  brief,  apply  to  this 
business  the  elementary  reasoning  powers 
of  a  streptococcus.  Don't  crab  it  so 
magnificently. 

As  for  the  review,  my  chaplain  advises  me 
to  promise  nothing.  For  such  a  disease 
as  you  show  the  most  violent  remedies  are 
indicated  by  the  pharmacopoeia.  A  big 
dose,  filling  the  patient  to  the  gills- 
down,  down  she  goes  !  St.  Barnabas,  what 
a  taste  !  But  it  will  do  you  good,  my  dear 
Mon  Chair.  Almost  I  grow  moral. 

Change  your  play  into  something  else. 
Jack  the  Ripper  is  an  old,  old  story— 
a  shilling  shocker  these  many  years.  Read 
it  in  cold  blood.  Take  the  advice  of  men 
with  hair  on  their  chests-not  of  women. 
Leave  it  to  anyone  you  choose-Huneker, 
or  Wilkinson,  or  Masters.  This  is  my 
sober,  honest  judgment :  The  play  is  a  piece 
of  pish— clumsy,  banal,  unnatural,  almost 
idiotic.  Its  publication  would  lose  you 
your  case,  forfeit  the  respect  of  all 
intelligent  persons,  and  make  every  man 
who  has  labored  on  the  protest  look  like 
an  ass.  This  I  verily  believe.  Call  me  an 
ass  an  thou  wilt,  but  you  can't  get  around 
my  offer  to  submit  it  to  arbitration. 
Show  this  letter  to  Wilkinson,  and  then 
let  him  read  the  play— or  vice  versa. 

If  you  pull  any  stuff  about  the  morals 
of  Baltimore,  I'll  have  you  killed  within 
ten  days. 

Yours  in  Xt .  , 
M 

Don't  forget  that  we  meet  on  the  27th. 
The  place  :  Liichow'  s  beer-rooms.  The  time  : 
7  p.m.  Bring  the  fair  Gloom.  I  sail  on 
the  28th.  Done  by  me,  etc. 


Theodore  Dreiser  and  Mencken  corresponded  from  1907 
until  Dreiser's  death,  in  1945.  Mencken  emerged  as  the 
heartiest  champion  that  Dreiser  the  author  had;  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  he  soon  decided  that  Dreiser  had  the  social  habits 
of  a  tomcat.  Dreiser  for  his  part  deeply  appreciated  Menck- 
en's  battles  on  his  behalf  but  also  came  to  consider  him 
a  scold.  Most  of  their  correspondence  has  survived,  though 
not  all. 

The  play  in  question  was  The  Hand  of  the  Potter.  Its  cen- 
tral  character,  young  Isidore  Berchansky,  rapes  and  then 
murders  an  eleven-year-old  girl. 

Huneker,  or  Wilkinson,  or  Masters:  The  American  aesthete 
and  essayist  James  Gibbons  Huneker;  the  British  novelist 
Louis  Wilkinson,  then  in  this  country;  and  Edgar  Lee  Mas- 
ters, who  the  year  before  had  published  Spoon  River  An- 
thology. They  were  all  known  for  the  breadth  of  their  ap- 
preciation. 

Avoid  Reno:  Dreiser  was  toying  with  the  idea  of  a  divorce 
from  his  infinitely  patient  wife. 

The  fair  Gloom :  Estelle  Bloom  Kubitz,  nicknamed  "Gloom" 
by  her  sister  Marion  because  of  her  love  for  gloomy  Russian 
novels ,  had  recently  become  Theodore  Dreiser '  s  sec- 
retary. 

I  sail  on  the  28th:  For  Europe  as  war  correspondent  for 
the  Baltimore  Sun. 


TO  THEODORE  DREISER  

HUM  ENCKEN 
152*    HOLL.IN3  9T 
BALTIMORE 

Dec.  21,  1916. 

Dear  Dreiser: 

Pondering  my  letter  of  last  night,  I 
become  full  of  fears  that  I  did  not  make  its 
objections  to  the  play  strong  enough.  If 
you  have  any  such  feeling,  please  add 
40%  to  every  adjective  and  100%  to  those 
that  seem  the  weakest.  I  had  rather  see 
you  sold  into  white  slavery  at  once  than 
have  you  print  such  a  play  at  this  juncture. 
The  delight  of  the  Comstocks  would  be 
wholly  beyond  expression.  They  would  fix 
upon  you  forever  the  reputation  of  a 
man  who  dealt  in  the  most  unmentionable 
indecencies  and  your  goose  would  be 
cooked.  If  the  play  must  be  printed,  then 
for  God's  sake  get  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 
or  Dr.  Frank  Crane  to  sign  it.  You  are  the 
one  man  in  America  to-day  who  cannot 
afford  to  monkey  with  such  dangerous  buzz- 
saws.  For  all  you  and  I  can  say  to  the 
contrary,  this  is  still  a  great  moral 
republic,  and  there  is  plainly  such  a 
thing  as  tempting  its  pious  sentiment 
too  far.  Seriously,  the  only  feasible 
course  is  to  print  the  play  under  a  nom 
de  plume  and  then  acknowledge  it  after 
the  row  is  over.  But  you  will  never 
acknowledge  it.  Two  years  hence,  reading 
it  in  cold  blood,  you  will  rank  it  with 
that  early  book  of  yours  which  now  stands 
suppressed  but  is  read  with  gloating  by 
occasional  visitors  to  the  Congressional 
Library. 

I  inclose  you  a  tract  appropriate  to  the 
season.  The  author  is  a  very  good  friend 
of  mine. 

Yours, 
M 


Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  then  sixty-six,  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  most  moralistic  bad  poets  of  her  era.  Dr.  Frank 
Crane  was  a  Methodist  minister  turned  journalist  and  the 
author  of  such  books  as  God  and  Democracy  (1911). 


O  THEODORE  DREISER 


TO  EDNA  FERBER 


September  30th  /1921/ 

Respected  Mile. 

"The  Girls"  came  in  the  other  day,  and  I 
began  to  read  it.  Well,  may  I  roast  in  hell 
forevermore  if  it  ain't  an  A  No.  1  piece 
of  work.  You  have  never  done  anything 
better  than  Chapter  XII.  It  is  capital 
stuff — well  imagined,  swift  moving, 
humorous,  and  full  of  sound  feeling.  The 
cleverness  of  it  gives  me  a  genuine  thrill. 
Every  time  you  run  into  a  problem  you  solve 
it  perfectly — and  one  after  the  other.  So 
with  the  whole  book.  The  people  in  it  are 
absolutely  alive — even  the  flapper.  The 
action  is  so  probable  that  it  seems  inevi- 
table. And  if  an  old  man  may  speak  out 
boldly,  I  think  there  is  constant  inge- 
nuity and  brilliancy  in  the  writing.  My 
very  sincere  congratulations.  I  give  a  hoch 
for  you.  It  is  a  pity  that  (on  account  of 
a  threatened  printers'  strike)  I  won't  get 
a  chance  at  the  Smart  Set  again  until  the 
January  number.  *  But  maybe  I'll  bust  into 
a  newspaper  before  that. 

As  a  practical  work  of  art  the  thing  has 
a  defect.  You  have  spread  yourself  over 
too  many  characters  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. All  that  work,  concentrated  on 
one,  would  have  created  a  personage  walking 
visibly,  even  to  boobs.  The  old  gal, 
Carrie,  was  your  oyster.  You  have  done  her 
magnificently.  But  Lottie  falls  but  little 
below  her.  Moral :  do  a  book  holding  rigidly 
to  one,  or  maybe  two,  principal  charac- 
ters. I  have  an  idea  for  you.  But  more  of 
this  anon. 

If  you  can  find  a  newspaper  who  wants 
stuff  from  the  Disarmament  Conference, 
don't  miss  it.  It  will  be  the  greatest 
carnival  of  social  pushers,  propagandists 
and  idiots  ever  seen  in  the  world.  All  the 
Washington  correspondents  in  their  long- 
tailed  coats  will  take  it  quite  seriously. 
It  will  actually  be  a  burlesque.  I  have 
hired  myself  out  to  visit  the  scene  now 
and  then. 

Meanwhile,  my  highest  respects.  You  have 
clouted  out  a  Babe  Ruth. 

Sincerely  yours, 


*This  sounds  imbecile.  What  I  mean  is  that 
I  had  to  do  my  Dec.  article  in  advance,  so 
that  we  could  make  up  two  magazines.  Now 
the  devils  decide  not  to  strike. 


H   L  M  ENCKEN 
1324    HOLLIN3  3T 
BALTIMORE 

Dec.  22,  1916. 

(ear.  Dreiser : 

I  am  still  full  of  fears  that  I  adopted 
i  too  suave  and  conciliatory  tone  in  my 
.etters  about  the  play.  Please  destroy  them 
'orthwith.  I  shall  give  you  my  verdict 
.hrough  a  megaphone  when  we  meet.  Whenever 
:  take  a  pen  in  hand  I  immediately  grow 
irtificial  and  ineffective. 


Even  this  note  was  not  enough.  Dreiser  immediately  rebut- 
ed  with  what  Mencken  termed,  in  his  long  answer  the  day 
iter,  "Your  eloquent  arguments  in  favor  of  the  high  artistic 
iurpose  and  noble  intent  of  your  play."  Dreiser  added — and 
bis  stung — that  Mencken  was  a  moralist. 

Despite  all  his  cutting  and  slashing,  Mencken  triumphed 
nly  temporarily.  But  a  temporary  triumph  was  enough  at 
his  point.  It  was  not  till  1919  that  Dreiser  managed  to  get 
Tie  Hand  of  the  Potter  printed,  and  not  till  1921  that  he 
ot  it  produced.  It  was  a  failure  on  both  occasions. 

0  F.  SCOTT  FITZGERALD  

H   l_  M  ENCKEN 
132*   HOLLINS  ST 
BALTIMORE 


April  3rd/1920/ 

ear  Mr.  Fitzgerald :- 

Thanks  very  much  for  "This  Side  of  Para- 
ise."  Nathan  is  full  of  enthusiasm  for  it, 
ad  I  shall  read  it  at  once.  I  note  that 
lie  reviews  are  all  very  favorable.  Here's 
loping  that  Scribner's  salesmen  do  not 
iverlook  the  opportunity! 
Mathan  tells  me  that  you  are  about  to  be 
larried.  My  very  best  congratulations  ! 

Sincerely  yours, 


Mn  June  1919  after  collecting  122  rejection  slips  from  all 
fcr,  Fitzgerald  had  finally  sold  a  story — to  the  Smart  Set. 
■was  "Babes  in  the  Woods,"  and  Mencken  put  it  in  the 
Hgust  issue.  Now,  less  than  a  year  later,  Mencken  was 
Bnplimenting  the  author  of  This  Side  of  Paradise,  a  book 
■nit  .to  be  hailed  by  many  reviewers  as  the  novel  of 
■  year.  He  added  his  own  praise  in  the  Smart  Set  for  Au- 
fst  1920. 


The  charming  if  brash  Miss  Ferber  had  gravitated  from 
Milwaukee  to  Chicago  and  was  living  there  when  she  first 
wrote  to  Mencken  in  September  1920.  He  found  her  short 
stories  and  novels  more  than  readable. 

A  hoch:  a  toast. 


TO  MARION  BLOOM 


TO  PHILIP  GOODMAN 


HUM  ENCKE  N 
1324    HOLLIN3  3T 


B  ALT  I  MORE 


December  6th  /1921/ 


Dear  Marion:- 


I  now  find  that  the  last  Sun  tea-party- 
will  be  on  Thursday  of  this  week.  What  do 
you  say  to  going  to  it?  If  you  agree  I'll 
call  for  you  at  your  house  at  4.30  or 
thereabout.  Can  you  be  ready  by  that  time? 
But  don't  wear  any  maroon  velvet:  the  gals 
will  all  be  jealous.  Make  up  as  a  lady 
doctor  of  philosophy,  in  your  new  suit. 
H.  G.  Wells  will  be  there.  But  if  you  flirt 
with  him  I'll  give  you  a  crack  over  the 
head. 

Yours, 
H 


Marion  Bloom  met  Mencken  early  in  1914,  when  she  went 
with  her  sister  Estelle  Bloom  Kubitz  to  the  Sun  office.  Es- 
telle's  husband  had  vanished  and  she  visited  the  Sun  on  the 
chance  of  hearing  news  of  him.  Marion  and  Mencken  were 
immediately  drawn  to  one  another,  and  were  close  friends 
until  1923,  when  Marion  married  Lou  Maritzer. 

Wells  had  come  to  Washington  to  report  on  the  Disarma- 
ment Conference. 

TO  SARA  HAARDT 


H  L  MENCKEN 
1524    HOLLIN3  ST 
BALTIMORE 


Baltimore,  June  5,  1923 


Dear  Miss  Haardt : 


The  poem  I  can't  take.  We  have  200  or  300 
bales  of  poetry  stored  in  Hoboken,  in  the 
old  Norddeutscher-Lloyd  pier.  There  are 
300,000  poets  in  America. 

Meanwhile,  let  me  see  whatever  you  do.  I 
think  you  have  a  good  novel  in  your  head. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Six  weeks  earlier  Mencken  had  addressed  the  young  ladies 
of  Prof.  Harry  Baker's  class  in  magazine  writing  at  Goucher 
College.  Mencken  had  agreed  to  speak  mainly  because  he 
and  Baker  had  been  colleagues  on  the  Smart  Set.  After  his 
evening's  discourse,  in  which  he  remarked  that  writing  was 
no  trade  for  a  lady,  he  was  taken  to  a  late  supper  by  Baker. 
Invited  to  go  with  them  were  Sara  Mayfield,  who  had  just 
won  the  Freshman  Short  Story  Contest,  and  her  friend  Sara 
Haardt,  a  young  colleague  of  Baker's  in  the  English  depart- 
ment. 

During  the  supper  Mencken  mentioned  that  he  thought 
Miss  Haardt  had  submitted  a  story  to.  the  Smart  Set  which 
had  been  rejected.  Send  some  more  things,  was  his  hearty 
injunction. 


August  3rd  /1923/ 


Dear  Phil  :- 


In  this  black  and  tragic  hour,  of  course, 
thoughts  of  boozing  will  be  repugnant  to 
you,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  His 
Majesty  limits  the  period  of  mourning  to 
one  week  from  yesterday  I  take  it  that  you 
will  have  recovered  by  the  end  of  next 
week.  Accordingly,  I  suggest  that  you  come 
down  by  the  Congressional  on  Saturday  the 
11th  and  do  me  the  honor  of  visiting  my 
humble  abode.  Crabs  will  be  on  the  table, 
mountain  high,  and  there  will  be  some  of 
the  best  beer  you  ever  tasted.  This  brew, 
indeed,  almost  makes  me  weep.  It  is  the 
noblest,  by  far,  ever  broached  in  my  house 
— a  full-bodied  semi-Dunkles ,  not  too 
bitter  and  yet  not  too  sweet,  running  about 
5%  of  ethyl  alcohol  by  volume.  I  shall 
reserve  30  bottles  for  you.  The  rest  of 
the  brethren  will  have  to  drink  my  usual 
beer.  Don't  say  that  you  are  busy.  The 
girls  surely  must  take  their  baths  on 
Saturday  night.  In  any  case,  they  deserve 
one  free  evening.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
rodding  them  excessively.  If  you  simply 
can't  sleep  without  tickling  one,  bring 
her  along  and  park  her  at  the  Belvedere. 
I'll  send  her  a  bottle  of  that  Virginia 
Dare  wine  and  a  copy  of  the  Ladies'  Home  jii 
Journal  to  entertain  her  while  you  are 
getting  soused. 

Yours,  Ito 


Mencken  enclosed  a  clipping  which  read: 

"London,  Aug.  3. — The  following  statement  was  issued  to- 
day  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

"  'The  king  commands  that  the  court  shall  wear  mourning 
for  one  week  for  the  late  Hon.  Warren  Gamaliel  Harding, 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  period  of  mourning  shall 
commence  from  this  date.' 

"King  George  sent  a  message  of  condolence  to  Mrs.  Har- 
ding." 
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TO  SARA  HAARDT 


Baltimore,  October  8,  1923 


Dear  Miss  Haardt :- 


roi 

18: 

■  in 

l*i 

3c: 

My  conscience  troubles  me  about  letting 
a  Refined  Woman  tote  moonshine  through  thejar. 
streets  of  a  great  Christian  city.  Couldn't 
I  call  for  you,  conceal  the  jugs  in  my 
baggage,  and  then  make  off  with  you  to  the 
wop's  studio?  If  not,  where  shall  we  meet 
and  when? 

I  spent  the  week-end  on  the  Eastern  Shore, 
along  with  two  other  Baptists,  one  of 
them  a  judge.  The  local  gentry  turned  out 
Saturday  night  to  drink  us  under  the  table, 
but  when  the  smoke  cleared  away  all  save 


u 
ki 


four  or  five  of  them  were  dead  on  the  field 
of  honor.  A  great  place  for  eating  and 
drinking,  but  I  only  saw  one  pretty  gal, 
she  was  a  New  Yorker.  A  sad  scene.  The 
native  Junker  can't  keep  up  their  estates, 
so  all  the  best  land  is  falling  into  the 
hands  of  profiteers  from  the  North  and 
West. 

Sincerely  yours, 


TO  THEODORE  DREISER 


For  posterity  Mencken  put  a  note  on  the  transcription  of 
the  letter,  saying  that  the  moonshine  was  some  Alabama  corn 
liquor  which  Sara  Haardt  had  smuggled  in  for  him  from  her 
home  in  Montgomery,  where  she  was  spending  her  summer 
vacation. 

The  wop's  studio:  Marconi's  Restaurant. 
Junker:  gentry. 


TO  SARA  HAARDT 


Baltimore,  January  30,  1925 


Dear  Sara:- 


I  have  just  escaped  from  New  York.  I  went 
DUt  to  Mt.  Vernon  (N.Y.)  by  motor  last 
night  with  Paul  de  Kruif  and  we  came  near 
perishing  in  a  blizzard.  But  his  amiable, 
industrious  and  beautiful  wife  had  a 
Stokes'  Liniment  cocktail  ready  for  us, 
iind  we  thawed  out  in  ten  minutes.  At  one 
;ime  I  feared  that  the  wind  would  blow  the 
aachine  into  the  Harlem  river.  Such  are 
I, he  perils  of  life  in  that  great  city. 
[.At  noon  there  was  a  vast  literary  lunch 
'or  Sherwood  Anderson.  Had  I  known  what 

jam  there  was  to  be  I  should  have  come 
:own  with  the  ager  and  got  off.  All  the 
ermin  of  New  York  were  there,  from  the 
oung  Aesthetes  to  Sherman.  I  managed  to 
vade  them  all,  and  to  get  at  a  table  which 
ncluded  but  one  Americano,  and  he  was  a 
arlor  anarchist.  I  picked  up  four  dinner 
nvitations.  Four  more  lies  on  my  con- 
cience  when  the  time  comes. 
Anderson  showed  up  wearing  a  navy  blue 
hirt  with  a  soft  collar  and  a  flowing 
ecktie  to  match.  His  tweeds,  at  least  3/4 
f  an  inch  thick,  were  yellow  shot  with 
rown.  In  his  neckties  he  wore  a  ruby  at 
east  an  inch  in  diameter.  He  has  lately 
arried  a  new  wife,  and  is  not  yet  himself, 
reiser  was  invited,  but  didn't  come.  The 
adies  ran  to  adiposity,  but  I  saw  2  or  3 
bties.  Probably  stenographers.  A  dry 
arty. 


Yours , 
H.L.M. 


De  Kruif :  Mencken  had  known  him  since  1919,  when  he 
licouraged  de  Kruif  to  go  into  the  popularization  of  science 
id  medicine.  The  year  after  Mencken  wrote  this  letter  to 
lira,  de  Kruif  published  Microbe  Hunters,  his  first  best- 
lller. 

Ager:  probably  dialectical  for  ague. 
•Sherman:  Stuart  P.  Sherman 


M  L  M ENCKE  N 
1534    MOLLINS  ST 
BALTIMORE 


September  21st  /1925/ 


Dear  Dreiser :- 


Many  of  those  articles  in  The  Smart  Set 
were  forgeries.  English  spies  wrote  them. 
Nothing  issuing  from  my  actual  hand  has 
ever  failed  to  make  three  things  plain: 
that  you  have  an  adept  and  lascivious 
style,  that  you  are  a  baptized  man,  and 
that  you  are  the  handsomest  book  author  in 
the  Republic.  If  anyone  tells  you  other- 
wise, call  him  a  shit-bug  in  my  name,  hand 
him  the  enclosed  card,  and  notify  me  to 
meet  him  at  dawn  of  the  next  day  on  the 
vacant  lot  behind  Alt  Heidelberg  at  Union 
Hill.  I  have  spoken. 

Yours, 
Gustav  of  Magdala 


Dreiser  had  written  Mencken  testily,  charging  that  Menck- 
en had  criticized  him  in  the  review  articles  in  the  Smart 
Set. 


Hie  Diamond  as  Big  as  the  Ritz 

By  F>^tt  Fitzgerald 
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TO  BERNARD  DE  VOTO 


September,  25th  /1926/ 

Dear  Mr.  De  Voto :- 

Save  by  some  dreadful  and  unprecedented 
act  of  God,  I  see  no  chance  of  getting  such 
an  editorial  job  as  you  describe.  They  are 
all  drudgery.  Even  mine  is  drudgery,  and 
I  am  having  a  hell  of  a  time  getting  six 
weeks'  holiday.  I  think  you'll  be  able  to 
do  far  more  writing  if  you  stay  where  you 
are.  The  post  at  least  gives  you  some 
leisure.  As  for  the  doings  of  the  academic 
Babbitts,  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
let  them  worry  you.  You'd  find  worse 
Babbitts  in  any  editorial  office.  Laugh  at 
them,  and  go  on  about  your  business. 

The  pressure  for  jobs  in  every  magazine 
office  is  gigantic.  Every  Spring  I  receive 
applications  from  half  the  graduates  of 
Vassar  and  Smith.  The  aspiring  bucks  are 
even  more  numerous.  There  is  only  one 
decent  job  in  the  average  editorial  office, 
and  that  is  the  boss's.  And  he  is  a  slave. 

Altogether,  I  advise  you  to  take  your 
promotion  and  thank  the  Holy  Saints.  You 
can  work  on  your  Mark  Twain  just  as  well 
at  Evanston  as  in  Boston,  and  maybe  better. 
And  you'll  have  time  to  do  other  writing. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Sedgwick  once  offered  me  a  job.  I  refused 
it.  I  was  wise  in  them  times  ! 


A  promotion  from  instructor  of  English  to  assistant  pro- 
fessor seemed  nothing  much  to  De  Voto  as  he  struggled  to 
escape  from  Northwestern  University.  He  yearned  for  the 
East  Coast,  preferably  New  York  or  Boston,  and  thought  that 
an  editorial  job  would  get  him  there. 

Sedgwick:  Ellery  Sedgwick. 


TO  PAUL  PATTERSON 

July  21st  /1928/ 

Dear  Paul:- 

During  the  past  eight  days  (July  14-21, 
inc. )  I  have  read  the  editorial  page  of  The 
Sun  very  carefully,  and  after  due  prayer 
the  following  observations  suggest  them- 
selves.  ...  I  think  the  page  now  looks 
better  than  it  has  ever  looked  in  the  past, 
but  there  is  still  plenty  of  chance  to 
improve  it.   .   .  . 

My  doubts  about  "Down  the  Spillway," 
previously  expressed,  continue.  The  idea 
behind  the  column  is  an  excellent  one,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  badly  executed. 
The  point  of  view  that  the  stuff  mirrors 
is  somewhat  feeble  and  obvious:  it  suggests 
that  of  a  rather  self-conscious  young 
college  professor — the  sort  of  fellow  who 


admires  Christopher  Morley  and  dreams  of 
getting  a  whimsical  essay  into  The  Atlantic 
Monthly.  In  brief,  the  flavor  of  Sam  Chew 
still  hangs  about  it.  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  more  robustness,  more  gusto  in  it. 
It  is  supposed  to  set  forth  the  casual 
meditations,  not  of  pedagogues  running  a 
literary  magazine,  but  of  practical  men 
engaged  upon  a  vigorous  and  enterprising 
newspaper.  I  suggest  some  questions  to  test 
contributions.  Would  Edward  Bok  think 
this  was  charming?  Would  it  fit  into  the 
Hound  &  Horn,  published  at  Harvard?  Would 
William  Lyon  Phelps  regret  that  he  had 
not  written  it?  One  yes  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  exclude.   .   .  . 

The  Letters  to  the  Editor  could  stand  a 
lot  of  improvement.  Too  many  of  them  are 
quite  pointless ,  too  many  are  by  numskulls, 
and  too  many  are  unsigned.   .  .  . 

The  editorial  page  miscellany  is  well 
selected,  especially  the  longer  pieces. 
Whoever  gathers  it  should  extend  his  read- 
ing as  much  as  possible.  Some  of  the  best 
stuff  is  to  be  found  in  obscure  publica- 
tions. There  is  always  a  tendency  in  The 
Sun  office  to  lean  too  heavily  on  one  or 
two  papers,  notably  the  Manchester  Guard- 
ian. The  Guardian  is  by  no  means  the 
masterpiece  that  it  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented to  be.  In  many  ways  The  Sun  is 
already  a  far  better  paper,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  shouldn't  be  better  in 
every  way.  Is  anyone  charged  with  going 
through  the  mass  of  propaganda  papers  and 
pamphlets  that  pass  through  the  office? 
They  are  full  of  odd  matter  and  useful 
suggestions.  Stanley  Reynolds ,  in  his 
Evening  Sun  days,  used  to  dredge  superb 
stuff  out  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
Someone  should  be  told  off  to  read  it 
carefully.  The  same  man  should  see  that 
his  name  goes  on  the  mailing-lists  of  all 
known  propaganda  organizations.  They  send 
out  a  great  deal  of  amusing  blather. 

The  editorials,  it  seems  to  me,  are  pretty 
well  written,  and  the  choice  of  subjects 
is  good,  but  I  believe  that  they  are  often 
a  bit  too  cautious  in  tone.  .  .   .  The  Sun 
is  not  a  court  of  justice  ;  it  is  a  newspaper 
of  the  Opposition,  which  is  to  say,  an 
open  and  avowed  advocate  of  the  Opposition. 
Its  function  is  not  to  correct  exercises 
in  logic  ;  it  is  to  search  out  weaknesses 
in  the  Administration  and  expose  them  as 
dramatically  as  possible.  When  a  Secretary 
of  State  is  caught  in  an  embarrassing 
predicament,  made  by  an  imbecile  predeces- 
sor of  his  own  party,  it  is  not  the  business 
of  an  Opposition  paper  to  make  excuses 
for  him.  Let  him  do  that  for  himself,  with 
such  aid  as  he  can  get  from  the  organs  of 
the  Administration.  It  is  not  only  the 
privilege  of  an  Opposition  paper  to  make 
him  as  uncomfortable  as  possible  ;  it  is 
its  highest  duty  to  do  so.   .  .  .  One  of  the  J 
chief  purposes  of  The  Sun,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  to  stir  up  such  useful  hatreds.  I 


think  it  could  go  much  further  in  that 
direction  than  it  has  gone. 

Here,  to  be  sure,  I  generalize  rather 
gaily  on  somewhat  meagre  evidence.  The 
ureek  I  have  reviewed  was  a  week  of  dulness. 
But  I  think  it  is  still  fair  to  say  that 
rhe  Sun  has  by  no  means  made  effective  use 
of  the  opportunities  standing  before  it 
to  lead  the  Opposition.   It  has  seldom 
assaulted  the  Administration  with  any 
vigor.  The  Kent  articles  have  defended 
Koover  with  great  ingenuity,  even  when  he 
fas  plainly  caught  with  the  goods  ;  the  paper 
itself  has  let  him  off  with  a  few  mild 
remonstrances.  Thus  the  average  reader, 
and  especially  the  average  intelligent 
reader,  has  probably  got  the  notion  that 
it  is  disposed  to  be  friendly  to  him.  The 
only  way  to  dispose  of  that  error  is  to 
tackle  him  head-on.  Good  chances  offer 
themselves  every  day.  An  Opposition  paper 
should  seek  them  out  and  make  the  most  of 
them.  The  acts  of  the  Administration  should 
be  reviewed  constantly,  and  with  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  finding  weaknesses 
in  them,  and  those  weaknesses  should  be 
denounced  in  plain  terms  and  without 
reservations  of  any  kind.  In  journalism, 
it  seems  to  me,  it  is  far  better  to  be  wrong 
:han  to  be  timorous.  The  papers  that  get 
ittention  are  those  that  take  a  positive 
Line,  and  stick  to  it  with  tenacity. 

The  opportunity  lying  before  The  Sun  is 
ilmost  unparallelled.  Unlike  most  jour- 
nals that  play  with  ideas,  it  is  rich,  and 
pan  afford  to  do  whatever  it  pleases.  It 
lias  a  competent  editorial  and  news  staff, 
md  the  salient  men  on  that  staff  are  in 

ympathy  with  its  politics.  Its  good  faith 

s  generally  admitted.  It  is  not  tied  to 
|  ny  politician.  Its  only  serious  opposi- 
(  ion  is  offered  by  the  New  York  World,  a 
laper  in  decay,  and  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
(ispatch,  which  is  far  away.  It  has  no  local 
jivals  of  any  dignity.  I  believe  that  it 
jught  to  assert  itself,  and  that  it  will. 
!  recommend  that  a  steady  increase  in 
|ditorial  vigor  be  made  a  matter  of  fixed 
lolicy,  and  that  editorials  be  printed 

n  Page  1  whenever  it  is  possible.  There 
is  no  need  to  be  ashamed,  certainly,  of 
>  hat  it  is  doing  now.  But  it  can  do 

ore.   .   .  . 

M 

iThis  is  Mencken's  manifesto,  the  single  most  important 
•  ^position  of  what  he  thought  a  newspaper  should  do.  When 
latterson  solicited  his  views  about  the  proper  job  of  the 
iinpapers,  and  especially  the  morning  Sun,  he  was  ready. 
i  Sam  Chew:  Samuel  Claggett  Chew,  professor  of  English 
1  erature  at  Bryn  Mawr,  who  wrote  whimsical  essays  as 
Ipll  as  more  substantial  works. 

H  Edward  Bok:  the  renowned  and  reform-minded  editor  of 
Je  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  thirty  years. 
Stanley  Reynolds:  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Eve- 
ig  Sun  until  1922,  when  he  moved  to  the  Sun,  becoming 
I  managing  editor. 

Kent:  Frank  Kent,  the  senior  political  writer  for  the  Sun- 
lers,  whose  book  The  Great  Game  of  Politics  (1923)  be- 
le  a  classic  of  its  kind. 


TO  EZRA  POUND 


November  2,  1928 


Dear  Pound : 


Lolling  in  Italy,  you  have  missed  the 
greatest  show  ever  seen  on  earth.  The  cam- 
paign closes  in  two  days.  I  have  seen  all 
of  them  for  thirty  years,  but  this  has  been 
the  best.  Al  gave  a  superb  show  and  Hoover 
was  chased  up  every  alley.  Nevertheless, 
he'll  probably  win.  I  rejoice  thereat.  A 
ninth  rate  Country  should  have  a  ninth  rate 
President.  'Yours, 


Pound  was  living  in  Rapallo,  a  small  town  near  Genoa,  and 
working  on  the  Cantos.  He  and  Mencken  had  been  carrying 
on  a  gusty  correspondence  since  1914,  if  not  earlier.  Though 
his  ideas  and  Mencken's  seldom  harmonized,  the  men  es- 
teemed one  another. 


TO  LILLIAN  GISH 


Baltimore,  November  16th,  1928 
Friend  Lillian:- 

It  was  swell  of  you  to  send  me  them  wursts. 
They  beat  hell  out  of  any  dogs  I  ever  seen 
in  this  country.  I  have  been  gnawing  into 
them  for  weeks,  but  they  don't  hardly  seem 
to  get  no  smaller  scarcely.  The  other  p.m. 
I  was  hacking  a  slice  offen  one  of  them 
and  the  knife  slipped  and  I  got  cut.  But 
the  wurst  didn't  seem  to  be  hurt  none.  The 
cut  seems  to  be  getting  on  so  so.  What  is 
a  little  blood  to  a  war  hero? 

Well,  Lillian,  I  hope  you  let  me  see  you 
the  next  time  I  get  to  the  big  town.  I 
suppose  you  are  having  a  swell  time, 
tramping  up  and  down  Broadway  and  taking 
in  the  sights.  I  hear  some  swell  shows  are 
on.  If  you  want  to  see  any  of  them  let  me 
know  and  I  can  get  you  passes.  When  I  get 
to  the  big  town  I  hope  you  let  me  see  you. 
I  know  a  swell  Italian  place  where  you  can 
get  the  real  stuff.  You  have  to  hand  it  to 
the  wops.  They  don't  let  no  padlocks  bother 
them  none. 

Well,  I  must  make  a  train,  and  so  close. 
I  am  invited  down  to  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland  by  a  friend  down  there  to  a  swell 
party  they  are  giving  there— terrapin, 
wild  ducks,  etc.  I  hear  Joe  Hergesheimer 
is  coming  along.  He  is  a  swell  guy,  and 
knows  how  to  dress.  I  like  a  neat  man. 

Regards  to  George,  and  kindest  personal 
regards  to  yourself.  I  hope  you  let  me  see 
you  when  I  get  to  the  big  town. 

Kind  regards, 
M. 


No  padlocks:  in  the  attempt  to  enforce  Prohibition,  the 
courts  sometimes  ordered  places  where  liquor  had  been  sold 
to  be  shut  down  and  their  doors  padlocked. 
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H.  L.  Mencken  and  George  Jean  Nathan 


TO  G.  D.  EATON 


Dear  Eaton :- 


December  5th  /1929/ 


It 


I  think  this  protest  would  be  unwise, 
plainly  indicates  that  the  Protestants 
have  been  damaged  and  are  alarmed.  Speaking 
for  The  American  Mercury  I  must  refuse  to 
admit  any  such  thing.  We  print  whatever 
we  please  about  Christian  Scientists,  and 
pay  no  attention  to  their  objections.  In 
one  of  the  early  issues  of  the  magazine, 
in  fact,  I  served  public  notice  upon  them 
that  we  were  against  them,  and  since  then 
I  have  heard  from  them  but  twice.  Once 
their  press  representative  in  New  York 
called  upon  me  and  we  had  a  very  frank  and 
friendly  conversation.  He  made  no  demands 
and  no  threats,  and  left  with  the  clear 
understanding  that  he  could  expect  nothing 
from  the  magazine.  The  other  time  the  press 
committee  asked  me  to  print  a  caveat  to 
certain  statements  made  by  Dakin  in  his 
book.  I  refused  flatly,  and  that  was  all. 

Your  third  paragraph,  mentioning  The 
American  Mercury,  is  in  error.  No  delega- 
tion of  Christian  Scientists  has  ever 
visited  the  office,  nor  have  I  ever  heard 
of  any  threat  to  molest  advertisers.  I 
know  of  no  advertisement  that  was  lost 
because  of  Christian  Scientist  pressure. 
If  anything  of  the  sort  came  to  pass  we'd 
sue  at  once.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  what 
the  Scribners  should  do  now.  Protests  are 
worth  nothing,  but  notice  of  a  suit  for 
damages  always  gets  attention. 

I  had  it  out  with  the  Christian  Scientists 
in  Baltimore  nearly  20  years  ago,  and  they 
have  been  quiescent  there  ever  since.  My 
plan  was  simply  to  damn  them  day  in  and  day 
out,  disregarding  their  protests.  As  fast 
as  they  could  meet  one  accusation  I  printed 
five  or  six  more.  They  are  immensely 
vulnerable.  Their  whole  literature  reeks 
with  palpable  nonsense. 

As  I  say,  my  advice  is  against  printing  a 
protest.  If  you  want  to  do  something 
against  them,  print  half  a  dozen  articles 
exposing  their  methods.  But  don't  do 
anything  to  make  it  appear  that  they  are 
actually  doing  damage.  Their  uproar,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  probably  helped  rather 
than  hindered  the  sales  of  the  Dakin  book. 

Sincerely  yours, 


In  this  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  journal  Plain  Talk  (an 
imitation  of  the  Mercury),  who  was  also  a  contributor  to  the 
Mercury,  Mencken  makes  what  is  perhaps  his  best  statement 
on  how  he  thinks  an  editor  should  deal  with  sectarians  in 
general  and  Christian  Scientists  in  particular.  In  the  letter 
Mencken  was  answering,  Eaton  had  proposed  a  round  robin 
of  magazine  editors  against  attempts  at  censorship  by  Chris- 
tian Scientists. 

The  Dakin  book:  Mrs.  Eddy:  The  Biography  of  a  Virginal 
Mind,  by  Edwin  Dakin. 


TO  EDITH  LUSTGARTEN 


July  28th  /1930/ 


Dear  Miss  Lustgarten:- 


Barring  acts  of  God  and  the  public  enemy, 
I  am  to  be  married  on  August  27th.  The 
bride-elect  is  Sara  Haardt,  a  talented 
girl  of  great  courage.  Tear  up  her  card  in 
the  index:  if  she  ever  works  for  the  maga- 
zine hereafter  it  will  have  to  be  for 
nothing  ! 

Say  nothing  about  the  business  for  the 
moment.  I  am  telling  the  Knopfs  and  Angoff , 
but  the  announcement  will  not  be  made  until 
next  Sunday.  Make  a  note  that  wedding 
presents  are  absolutely  forbidden.  We  go 
under  the  canopy  very  quietly.   I  have 
refused  the  free  use  of  the  Kaisersaal  at 
Schellhase's  for  a  public  reception. 

My  one  hope  is  that  the  hubbub  promotes 
the  sale  of  Treatise  on  the  Gods.  Outfit- 
ting a  swell  apartment  turns  out  to  be  very 
expensive. 

Yours, 
M 


Edith  Lustgarten  was  office  secretary  of  the  Mercury. 
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Sara  Haardt  and  H.  L.  Mencken 
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TO  PHILIP  GOODMAN 


Baltimore,  Md. 
October  30th,  (1930) . 

Dear  Phil : 

That  mirror  is  goddam  swell.  I  am  putting 
it  up  at  once,  and  shall  use  it  for  tying 
neckties — a  great  art,  neglected  in  these 
later  days.  Do  you  remember  the  time  when 
you  had  a  gold  ring,  and  ran  your  tie 
through  it?  Do  you  remember  the  Ascot?  Do 
you  remember  the  ready-made  four-in-hand, 
with  a  metal  pin  to  thrust  through  it?  Do 
you  recall  wearing  a  stick-pin  set  with  a 
large  garnet?  If  not,  then  you  are  losing 
your  memory,  a  bad  sign.  My  very  best  thanks 
for  the  glass. 

I  shall  call  you  up  next  Wednesday,  some 
time  in  the  late  afternoon.  Will  you 
communicate  with  Boyd?  I  suggest  victual- 
ling at  the  Athletic  Club,  and  then  meeting 
him  at  9  P.M.  or  thereabout. 

Hemphill  dreams  of  carrying  York  and 
Lancaster.  He  says  he  has  Scranton  and 
Wilkes-Barre  sewed  up. 

Yours, 
(M.) 


That  mirror:  a  wedding  present  from  the  Goodmans  in 
spite  of  Mencken's  strictures. 
Boyd:  Ernest  Boyd. 

Hemphill:  John  Hemphill,  Hergesheimer's  brother-in-law 
and  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

TO  WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE  ' 

April  30,  1931. 

My  dear  White : 

j  I  find  your  note  on  my  return  from  Boston, 
I  where  I  have  been  spending  a  week  with  the 
i  Harvard  illuminati.  It  is  capital  news 
■that  your  illness  is  no  worse.  Certainly 
lyou  have  nothing  to  complain  of  if  all  that 
■  ails  you  is  a  slight  disarrangement  of  the 
^.balancing  mechanism.  Let  us  not  forget 
Ithat  after  fifty  the  human  organism  begins 
to  show  a  certain  slackness.  On  all  sides 
I  see  my  friends  and  contemporaries 
falling.  Those  that  can  still  function  at 
all,  it  seems  to  me,  are  lucky.  As  for  me, 
I  suffer  from  four  or  five  minor  malaises, 
two  of  them  painful.   Nevertheless,  I 
nanage  to  get  through  a  fair  day's  work, 
and  am  even  planning — perhaps  somewhat 
idiotically — to  start  a  new  book.  I  hope 
the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  liberate  you 
presently  and  restore  you  to  the  daily 
grind.  God  knows  the  country  needs  you. 
What  you  say  about  the  old-time  saloon  is 
sad,  but  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  it 
Is  absolutely  true.  My  fear  is  that  I'll 
m>e  an  angel  before  the  swinging  doors  begin 
W.o  swing  again,  and  the  potato  salad  slides 


along  the  bar.  However,  there  is  no  law 
against  advocating  an  ideal,  and  so  I  whoop 
for  mine.  It  is  my  solemn  belief,  based  on 
careful  observation,  that  the  saloon,  at 
least  in  this  part  of  the  country,  did 
far  more  good  than  harm.  Its  evils  were 
grossly  exaggerated  by  sentimentalists  who 
had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  it.  The 
average  saloon,  I  believe,  was  far  superior 
to  the  average  home  in  its  vicinity.  It 
was  not  only  cleaner,  it  was  more  decorous. 
The  same  man  who  roared  and  howled  at  his 
wife  and  children  had  to  step  softly  the 
moment  he  passed  through  those  swinging 
doors.  If  he  didn't,  the  bartender '  s  bung- 
starter  was  sure  to  correct  him. 

I  hope  you  are  on  your  legs  very  soon,  and 
that  you  come  East  for  a  holiday.  It  would 
be  a  grand  pleasure  to  see  you  in  Baltimore. 
The  whole  general  staff  of  the  two  Suns 
would  turn  out  to  greet  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 


The  editor  of  the  Emporia  Gazette  struck  a  chord  when 
he  wrote  Mencken  on  April  23  and  mentioned  that  he  was 
suffering  from  vertigo. 

TO  A.  O.  BOWDEN 

April  12,  1932. 

Dear  Dr.  Bowden: 

Here  are  my  attempts  to  answer  your 
questions : 

1.  I  seldom  do  any  writing  during  the 
day.  An  old  newspaper  habit  inclines  me  to 
night  work.  Moreover,  it  is  more  comfort- 
able to  write  then,  for  there  are  fewer 
telephone  calls  and  less  other  noise. 

2.  I  put  in  practically  all  of  my  waking 
hours  at  one  form  or  other  of  work.  I 
commonly  devote  the  mornings  to  reading 
manuscripts  and  mail  for  The  American 
Mercury  and  the  afternoons  to  various  other 
editorial  duties.  Thus  I  am  thrown  upon 
the  evenings  for  the  chance  to  work. 

3.  I  rest  whenever  I  can  at  irregular 
intervals.  Like  most  men,  I  am  lazy  by 
nature  and  seize  every  opportunity  to  loaf. 

4.  I  have  no  favorite  form  of  exercise, 
for  all  exercise  seems  to  me  to  be  a  bore. 
However,  I  like  to  walk  when  I  have  anywhere 
to  go,  and  do  a  good  deal  of  walking  here 
in  Baltimore. 

5.  My  experience  is  that  no  man  can  write 
continuously  for  more  than  three  hours — 
in  fact,  it  is  seldom  that  he  can  go 
beyond  two  hours.  After  that,  though  he 
may  keep  on  writing,  he  will  not  produce 
anything  fit  to  print. 

6.  I  revise  my  manuscripts  relatively 
little.  Long  newspaper  experience  has 
taught  me  how  to  think  out  what  I  want  to 
write  before  I  set  it  down. 

7.  I  work  best,  like  most  men,  in  my  own 


work-room.  I  have  always  found  it  impos- 
sible to  do  any  writing  in  New  York.  The 
town  is  too  noisy  for  it  and  I  am  too  much 
interrupted  by  bores. 

8.  Very  few  books,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
worth  reading  thoroughly.  When  I  find  one 
I  read  every  word  of  it,  but  ordinarily 

I  proceed  more  rapidly  and  it  is  seldom 
that  the  ordinary  book  occupies  me  for  more 
than  two  hours. 

9.  I  commonly  work  on  two  or  three  proj- 
ects at  a  time.  If  I  am  writing,  say,  a 
book,  I  must  also  give  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  current  magazine  and  news- 
paper work. 

10.  I  have  no  plan  for  getting  the  most 
out  of  my  time.  I  simply  do  the  best  I  can. 

11.  I  keep  notes,  but  often  lose  them. 
When  I  am  writing  a  book  I  gather  them 
together  and  sort  them  out  in  a  more  or  less 
orderly  manner.  However,  it  is  my  expe- 
rience that  half  of  them  always  go  to  waste. 

12.  When  I  am  writing  I  try  to  exclude 
all  other  thoughts.  This,  of  course,  is 
sometimes  difficult. 

13.  Your  thirteenth  question  is  rather 
vague.  I  try  to  keep  my  mind  on  the  track, 
but  it  naturally  tends  to  fly  off.  It  often 
happens  that  while  at  work  on  one  thing 

I  am  seized  with  what  seem  to  be  excellent 
ideas  for  another.  I  always  make  notes  of 
them,  but  usually  those  notes  turn  out  to 
be  useless. 

14.  This  has  been  answered  under  =9. 

15 .  I  simply  can '  t  work  when  anyone  else 
is  in  the  room.  Nor  have  I  ever  heard  of 
any  other  writer  who  could.  It  is  done,  of 
course,  in  newspaper  offices,  but  even 
there  it  is  not  done  by  men  who  are  trying 
to  write  careful  stuff. 

16.  Sometimes  it  goes  one  way  and  some- 
times another.  My  ideas  are  suggested  by 
reading,  but  I  find  that  even  more  are 
suggested  by  conversations  with  intelli- 
gent friends. 

17.  I  read  almost  everything.  I  boast 
indeed  that  I  can  read  anything.  One  of  my 
favorites  is  the  Congressional  Record.  It 
is  commonly  thought  to  be  dull,  but  that 
is  a  superstition.  There  is  more  good  stuff 
in  it  than  in  any  newspaper  ever  heard  of. 

18.  I  use  a  Corona  typewriter.  It  would 
be  difficult  for  me  to  try  to  write  by 
hand.  I  have  not  done  so  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  I  can  dictate  letters  and 
other  such  things,  but  I  find  it  difficult 
to  dictate  anything  for  print.  Perhaps 

I  could  manage  it  if  I  tried  hard,  but  so 
far  I  have  found  it  more  convenient  to 
use  the  typewriter  myself. 

19.  This  question,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
unanswerable.  Men  who  are  destined  for 
success  by  God  will  inevitably  become 
successful.  Nothing  can  be  done  to  save  the 
others. 

Sincerely  yours , 


Aberdeen  Orlando  Bowden,  president  of  New  Mexico  State 
Teacher*  College,  was  a  contributor  to  educational  journals 
and  interested  in  the  routines  of  writers.  In  answering  his 
questions  Mencken  provided  our  best  available  picture  of 
how  he  went  about  his  work. 

TO  THE  GEORGE  5CHAFER-H.C.  PFAJF  CIGAR  CO. 


September  28,  1932. 

The  Schaef er-Pfaff  Cigar  Co., 
Wolfe  &  Aliceanna  Sts., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen : 

Will  you  please  send  me  300  Uncle  Willies, 
in  50s,  without  bands? 

Sincerely  vours , 

/  - ; 


Though  Mencken  purled  on  a  corncob  pipe  from  time  to 
time,  his  favorite  smoke  was  Lncle  Willies.  They  were  long, 
mean  cigars  and  he  enjoyed  them  decade  after  decade. 

This  order  was  only  one  of  100  orders. 

TO  HARRY  RICKEL 


B».-    -  ^  =  C 


March  27th  /1933/ 


Dear  Rickel  :- 


Last  Sunday  I  manufactured  five  gallons  of 
Methodistbrau.  It  turned  out  to  be  very 
tasty,  as  Dreiser  would  say,  but  I  bottled 
too  soon,  and  the  result  has  been  a  series 
of  fearful  explosions.  Last  night  I  had 
three  quart  bottles  in  my  side  yard, 
cooling  in  a  bucket.  Two  went  off  at  once, 
bringing  my  neighbor  out  of  his  house  with 
yells.  He  thought  that  Soviets  had  seized 
the  town.  I  have  lost  about  12  good 
Apollinaris  bottles,  but  still  trust  in 
Sod.  Next  time  I  shall  wait  until  the 
fermentation  is  finished.  Just  now  another 
blew  up  in  my  cellar.  However,  I  have  the 
bottle  covered  with  bags,  and  there  is  no 
damage.  I  invited  two  beer  fanatics  to 
test  the  stuff  last  night.  I  opened  the 
bottle  wearing  heavy  automobile  gloves  and 
with  bagging  and  a  fire-screen  to  protect 
me.  When  the  stopper  was  thrown  back,  all 
save  about  two  gills  blew  out.  But  the 
fanatics  pronounced  the  two  gills  very 
soothing. 

I  shall  make  some  dandelion  wine  if  I  can 
find  a  dandelion.  But  down  here  they  are 
not  to  be  trusted.  Dogs  always  piss  on  then. 
Also,  now  and  then,  a  policeman. 

Your 5 , 
I 


54 


TO  FRANCIS  HACKETT 


June  10,  1933. 

Francis  Hackett,  Esq. 
Newt  ownmount kennedy , 
County  Wicklow,  Ireland. 

Dear  Hackett : 

Once  more,  we  have  proven  that  virtue  is  an 
evil  in  this  world.  Almost  alone  among 
American  magazines,  The  American  Mercury 
is  still  paying  authors  promptly.  As  a 
result,  your  check  got  off  to  Ireland 
before  your  letter  of  May  29th  came  in, 
and  so  your  instructions  could  not  be 
followed. 

It  is  excellent  news  that  you  and 
Mrs.  Hackett  are  coming  back  in  October. 
You'll  see  a  show  that  has  not  been 
matched  in  the  world  since  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  For  years  I  predicted  that 
this  great  Republic  is  a  fair  weather 
sailor  and  that  at  the  first  sign  of  serious 
trouble  the  American  people  would  show 
a  tremendous  demoralization.  It  has 
certainly  happened.  You  will  be  amazed 
to  hear  the  talk  that  is  going  on  among 
the  so-called  well-to-do.  Nine-tenths  of 
them  seem  to  be  convinced  that  a 
revolution  is  on  us  and  the  rest  simply 
wander  around  in  a  haze.  As  for  me, 
I  see  no  reason  for  serious  alarm.  The 
saving  class  is  being  shaken  out  o,f 
its  accumulated  money— a  phenomenon  of 
regular  occurrence  in  the  Western  world. 
There  is  still  plenty  to  eat  in  America 
and  getting  it  to  those  who  need  it  is, 
i  after  all,  not  an  insoluble  problem. 
As  soon  as  the  schemes  of  the  Brain  Trust 
get  under  way,  a  large  number  of  new 
[speculators  will  begin  to  get  rich  and 
we'll  have  what  is  called  prosperity 
t  again.  If  you  still  read  The  New  Republic 
i  you  are  aware  of  the  painful  contortions 
Ijof  the  brethren.  They  have  been  wobbling 
,  between  Communism  and  despair  for  three 
i  or  four  years  past,  and  now  hang  on  to  the 
i  Brain  Trust  without  knowing  where  it  is 
Jsoing.  Altogether,  the  show  is  magnificent 
:  ind  I  have  been  having  a  roaring  time, 
i  fly  only  hope  is  that  there  will  be  another 

5eneral  war  before  I  pass  from  these 
jlscenes.  The  last  one  was  lovely,  but  it 
.fas  over  too  soon. 

I  I  am  planning  to  get  a  sabbatical  year 
'iln  1934  and  finish  a  couple  of  books  that 
lave  been  hanging  fire  for  three  or  four 
''ears.  Editing  a  magazine  is  a  full-time 
i dob  and  my  energy  is  now  somewhat  less 
.han  it  was  back  in  the  last  century. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Born  in  Ireland,  Hackett  returned  there  after  a  career  as 
an  author  and  editor  in  the  United  States.  His  books  and 
articles  were  mainly  on  Irish  matters.  The  Mercury  piece  he 
thought  he  had  not  been  paid  for  was  a  poem,  "There  Is  a 
Land,"  which  came  out  in  the  August  1933  number. 

The  New  Republic:  Hackett  was  associate  editor  from 
1914  to  1922. 

TO  EDGAR  LEE  MASTERS 


August  11,  1934. 

Dear  Masters  : 

You  will  be  saddened,  though  you  didn't 
know  her  personally,  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  Miss  Pearl  Snow.  She  was  in  public  life 
in  Baltimore  for  thirty-five  years ,  and  had 
the  respect  and  good  will  of  large  numbers 
of  its  leading  men.  Her  establishment  in 
Watson  Street  was  conducted  in  an  extremely 
hightoned  manner,  and  during  the  whole 
period  of  her  administration  the  cops  had 
business  in  it  only  half  a  dozen  times. 
She  specialized  in  entertaining  members 
of  Congress,  many  of  whom  dropped  over 
from  Washington  of  an  evening  to  discuss 
public  matters  with  her.  Her  staff  of 
internes  was  mainly  recruited  from  York 
County,  Pennsylvania,  where  she  was  born 
herself,  her  maiden  name  being  Tillie 
Crouse.  She  was  buried  from  St.  John's 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  and  a 
large  congregation  was  in  attendance, 
including  many  public  men.  The  pastor, 
Dr.  Schwartzman,  devoted  his  discourse  to 
arguing  that  it  is  always  unwise  to  judge 
anyone  harshly,  and  that  there  is  undoubt- 
edly a  lot  of  good  in  all  of  us.  I  took  the 
liberty  of  dropping  a  tear  in  your  name. 

Yours, 
HLM 


Masters  thanked  Mencken  for  the  sad  news  of  Miss  Snow's 
demise  and  added  that  it  might  explain  a  recent  dream  he 
had  about  a  fire  in  a  whorehouse.  He  told  Mencken  that  he 
doubtless  had  it  at  "the  hour  of  Miss  Snow's  departure,"  and 
wondered  if  Mencken  could  tell  him  what  that  hour  was. 

TO  EDGAR  LEE  MASTERS 

August  18,  1934. 

Dear  Masters : 

My  apologies  for  this  delay  in  replying 
to  your  inquiry  about  the  exact  moment  of 
Miss  Pearl  Snow's  death.  The  only  person 
with  her  at  the  time  was  her  old  chief-of- 
staff ,  Miss  Lola  Pearson,  and  it  took  me 
several  days  to  come  up  with  her,  for  she 
had  gone  back  to  Red  Lion,  Pennsylvania, 
immediately  after  the  funeral,  and  re- 
turned here  only  yesterday.  She  tells  me 
that  Miss  Pearl  passed  away  precisely  at 
2.15  A.M.  on  Friday,  August  10th.  Please 
don't  forget  to  remind  your  astrologers 


that  this  is  God's  time,  not  daylight  time. 
Daylight  time  was  tried  here  in  Maryland 
for  several  years,  but  Christian  sentiment 
lined  up  against  it  and  so  it  was  abolished. 
We  now  follow  the  will  of  Heaven,  as  it 
is  interpreted  by  the  Naval  Observatory 
at  Washington. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  calamities 
always  come  in  threes.  A  month  or  two  ago 
Miss  Cora  Edwards  died,  and  then  followed 
Miss  Pearl  Snow.  I  now  hear  that  Miss  Mary 
Healy  is  on  her  death-bed,  with  her  exodus 
expected  at  any  moment.  She  is  extremely 
advanced  in  age,  and  has  been  retired  from 
public  life  for  years.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  old  enough  to  remember  when  she  was 
a  leading  figure  in  the  town,  and  the 
intimate  of  many  eminent  men.  I  have  myself 
seen  three  United  States  Senators,  a 
governor,  a  mayor  and  two  Congressmen  in 
her  parlor  at  one  time,  all  drunk  and 
each  with  a  girl  on  his  knee.  This  was  in 
the  palmy  days  of  America,  before  sociology 
and  political  economics  combined  to  ruin 
us.  If  Miss  Mary  passes  away  I'll  notify 
you  by  the  Morse  telegraph. 

Yours , 
M 

TO  FULTON  OURSLER 


May  18,  1935, 


Dear  Fulton: 


I  enclose  a  letter  from  S.  N.  Phillips, 
superintendent  of  the  Western  Union  here 
in  Baltimore.  Obviously,  the  witches  of 
Massachusetts  got  into  the  wires.  I  am  only 
glad  that  the  failure  of  the  telegram  to 
reach  you  didn't  interfere  with  our  meet- 
ing. Sara  and  I  were  delighted  to  see  you 
and  Grace,  and  we  only  hope  that  the  next 
time  youhead  this  way  you'  11  have  more  time. 

I  am  taking  Sara  to  the  Adirondacks  about 
June  1st.  The  chiropractors  decided  that 
that  is  the  place  for  her,  and  she  must 
follow  their  orders.  She  is,  of  course, 
not  actively  ill,  but  they  think  that  she 
needs  a  few  months  in  the  mountains.  We 
have  found  a  little  place  at  Turtle  Pond, 
and  I'll  probably  spend  a  couple  of  weeks 
with  her  in  July.  We  are  both  dreadfully 
sorry  that  this  will  interfere  with  our 
projected  visit  to  West  Falmouth.  But 
we  all  have  hundreds  of  years  of  life  ahead 
of  us,  and  maybe  the  chance  for  a  session 
there  will  offer  anon. 

My  best  thanks  for  the  check,  which 
reached  me  yesterday.  I  shall  fall  upon 
another  article  in  a  little  while.  As  I 
understand  it,  you  want  a  piece  on  the 
schools  for  the  Fall.  It  should  be  in  your 
hands  by  the  end  of  June. 

Yours , 
M 


"We  all  have  hundreds  of  years  of  life  ahead  of  us, 
Mencken  writes  briskly  here,  never  realizing  that  Sara  was 
suffering  the  onset  of  her  final  illness. 

Thanks  for  the  check:  Liberty  paid  Mencken  a  handsome 
$1,000  per  article.  In  his  ledger,  under  the  date  of  May  17 
1935,  he  noted  the  receipt  of  the  check  he  mentions.  It  was 
in  payment  for  "Peace  on  Earth — Why  We  Have  Wars, 
which  Oursler  did  not  print  till  December  26,  1936.  The  ar 
ticle  on  the  schools  never  came  through,  since  Mencken  was 
increasingly  preoccupied  with  his  wife's  health. 

TO  MAX  BROEDEL 


H.  L.  MENCKEN 
70-4  CATHEDRAL  3T. 
BALTIMORE 


Wednesday  /May  29,  1935/ 


My  dear  Max:- 


Sara  has  meningitis,  with  t.b.  bacilli 
in  the  spinal  fluid.  It  is,  of  course, 
completely  hopeless.  She  seems  comfortable 
—at  least  far  more  comfortable  than  she 
was  a  few  days  ago.  The  horrible  headache 
has  passed  off,  and  she  sleeps  peacefully 
all  day  long.  She  may  be  aroused  for  half 
a  minute,  but  hardly  for  more.  This  is 
the  climax  of  her  long  series  of  illnesses. 
It  would  be  silly  to  say  that  I  have  not 
anticipated  it  ;  in  fact,  I  have  dreaded  it 
constantly.  But  it  is  appalling  to  face. 

What  is  directly  ahead  I  don't  know.  She 
fights  magnificently  in  the  shadows, 
with  a  strong  heart  and  steady  pulse.  But 
it  can't  be  long  now. 

Yours 


TO  F.  SCOTT  FITZGERALD 


June  7,  1935 

F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  Esq., 
Grove  Park  Inn, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

My  dear  Scott : 

Thanks  so  much  for  your  two  notes.  Poor 
Sara  made  an  extraordinarily  gallant, 
brave  and  patient  struggle,  but  it  had 
been  uphill  for  several  years  past ,  and 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  it  became  completely 
hopeless.  I  am  going  to  England  for  a  few 
weeks  with  my  brother,  who  has  been  ill. 

When  are  you  returning  to  Baltimore? 
Certainly  we  must  have  a  session.  I  only 
hope  that  Zelda  is  showing  a  steady 
improvement . 


Yours 


TO  EDGAR  LEE  MASTERS 


December  27,  1935, 


Dear  Masters : 


The  whole  Christmas  buffoonery  is  a  curse 
to  humanity-perhaps  one  of  the  worst  curses 
that  Christ  ianity  has  brought  in.  Growing 
up  in  a  German  family,  I  enjoyed  the  day— 
but  only  transiently.  Before  Christmas 
afternoon  was  half  over  I  always  came  down 
with  violent  pains  in  the  stomach,  and 
usually  had  to  be  put  to  bed  with  an  extra 
dose  of  castor  oil.  This  was  because  at 
Christmas  cakes  and  candies  were  on  open 
display  and  might  be  eaten  ad  libitum. 
At  all  other  times  of  the  year  we  were  on 
strict  sanitary  rations,  but  at  Christmas 
it  was  considered  only  right  and  decent 
to  let  the  children  half  kill  themselves. 
I  escaped  death  by  a  millimeter  every 
Christmas  day  between  1884  and  1895. 

In  these  later  years  New  Year's  seems  to 
me  to  be  even  gloomier  than  Christmas.  I 
remember  once  as  a  young  reporter  covering 
a  series  of  no  less  than  seven  suicides, 
all  of  them  in  cheap  lodging  houses.  The 
poor  dogs  marooned  there  simply  couldn't 
face  the  horrors  of  the  New  Year,  and  so 
they  bumped  themselves  off.  It  was  not 
always  poverty  that  inspired  them.  One  of 
them  hanged  himself  with  a  thousand  dollars 
in  cash  in  his  pocket.  I  remember  well 
when  the  cop  pulled  it  out.  Only  the  cop, 
the  coroner  and  I  were  present.  The  cop 
looked  at  the  coroner,  the  coroner  looked 
at  me,  and  I  looked  at  the  cop.  We  didn't 
have  the  courage  to  divide  it,  and  so  my 
whole  career  was  determined  at  that  moment. 
If  the  coroner  had  given  me  |300  I'd 
have  started  a  saloon. 

Yours , 
M 


This  year  Mencken's  complaints  against  Christmas  were 
more  strident  than  usual,  but  there  was  a  reason,  not  men- 
tioned in  the  letter  to  Masters — it  was  the  first  Christmas 
since  Sara's  death. 


AT' 


The  American  Mercury 

220  West  Forty  second  Strtet 


NEW  YORK 


OPP1CE  OF  THE  EDITORS 


q*~U  Jism  ,V<*..  W  H  L  Mnckn 


i 


A  rare  example  of  a  handwritten  Mencken  letter,  from  James  Lowe 
Autographs,  New  York,  N.Y. 


TO  CORLISS  LAMONT 


Dear  Dr.  Lamont : 


April  22,  1936. 


Thanks  very  much  for  your  letter,  which 
has  just  reached  me  on  my  return  from  a 
speech-making  trip  to  New  York,  a  somewhat 
rare  dissipation  for  me.  I  met  Heywood 
Broun  on  the  train  going  up,  and  we  had  a 
long  gabble  on  the  horrors  of  human 
existence.  I  must  say  that,  for  a  friend 
of  the  downtrodden,  he  looked  to  be 
extraordinarily  well  fed. 

The  other  day,  re-reading  Huxley's  essay 
on  Government,  1880,  I  came  upon  this: 

"The  results  of  political  changes  are 
hardly  ever  those  which  their  friends  hope 
or  their  foes  fear. " 

I  must  have  picked  this  up  as  a  boy,  for  I 
have  been  preaching  it  ever  since  I  began  to 
write.  Thus  I  agree  with  you  completely 
that,  if  anything  resembling  Communism  is 
ever  set  up  in  America,  it  will  probably 
come  in  by  some  route  differing  consider- 
ably from  the  Russian  route,  and  produce 
different  effects.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 


H.  L.  Mencken  trying  to  think  of  more  thing*  that  annoy  hi 


to  me  to  be  fair  to  say  that  when  the  Amer- 
ican Communists  speak  of  a  revolution, 
the  thing  they  have  in  mind  is  essentially 
a  repetition  of  the  Russian  revolution. 
And  that  the  thing  which  principally  ex- 
cites them  is  the  thought  that,  when  it 
comes,  they  will  get  a  grand  chance  to  cut 
off  the  ears  of  persons  they  now  dislike. 
I  detect  very  little  that  can  be  rationally 
described  as  reason  in  their  tirades. 
They  swallow  palpable  nonsense,  and  reject 
multitudes  of  plain  facts.  In  brief,  they 
are  moved  by  passion,  not  by  logic,  and 
I  believe  that  their  principal  passion  is 
the  old  motive-power  of  democracy,  to 
wit,  envy. 

You  say  that  you  are  not  a  Communist,  and  I 
must,  of  course,  accept  it.  But  if  you  had 
said  it  in  time  I'd  have  had  to  put  you  into 
the  "I  Am  Not  a  Communist-But "  Club  that 
I  am  launching  in  the  American  Mercury  for 
May,  with  Broun  and  Upton  Sinclair  as 
charter  members.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
fact  that  you  are  not  actually  a  member 
of  the  party  is  immaterial.  You  are  giving 
aid  and  encouragement  to  undoubted  Com- 
munists, and  you  are  certainly  not  making 
very  clear  the  nature  of  your  dissent  from 
their  position.  Inasmuch  as  I  believe,  as 
I  have  said,  that  they  are  all  suspicious 
characters,  intellectually  speaking,  I 
simply  can't  imagine  how  you  can  arrive  at 
any  alliance  with  them,  however  reserved, 
by  a  process  of  reason.  I'd  as  soon  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  chiropractors, 
Methodist  bishops,  or,  indeed,  New  Deal 
uplifters.  .  .  . 

Your  argument  against  me  in  "Soviet 
Planning  in  Socialist  Russia"  is  fair 
shooting,  but  it  overlooks  one  of  my 
points.  That  is  that  social  capital  en- 
slaves the  worker  quite  as  much  as  any 
other  kind  of  capital.  He  must  work  or 
starve  in  Russia  as  well  as  here,  and 
the  kind  of  work  he  must  do  is  mainly 
determined,  not  by  his  own  inclinations, 
but  by  the  needs  and  ambitions  of  the 
bosses  controlling  the  social  capital. 
He  has  no  right  to  strike,  and  only  the 
feeblest  sort  of  right  [to]  bargain.  Even 
protest  and  remonstrance  may  be  hazardous 
to  him.  My  contention  is  that  he  is  thus 
worse  off  than  his  brother  in  the  United 
States.  Even  the  unemployed  here  are 
probably  better  fed  and  housed  than  skilled 
workmen  in  Russia.  And  if  not ,  they  are 
at  least  free  to  holler,  which  is  surely 
something. 

The  general  incompetence  of  the  Russian 
industrial  machine  is  the  sempiternal 
incompetence  of  politicians.  They  do 
everything  badly.  I  must  confess  that  I 
prefer  a  country  where  plumbing  is  carried 
on  by  plumbers,  and  the  pipes  actually 
work,  even  though  those  plumbers  operate 
from  the  dug-outs  of  intrenched  greed, 
and  must  be  paid  lavishly  for  exercising 
their  art.  Not  infrequently,  enjoying 


the  comforts  of  a  good  bathroom,  I  suspect 
that  they  may  really  deserve  what  they 
demand. 

My  apologies  for  an  over-long  letter.  I 
haven't  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  your 
brother,  but  I  must  know  a  great  many  of 
his  colleagues.  Do  you  ever  come  to 
Baltimore  to  see  him?  If  so,  I  hope  you 
let  me  hear  of  it  the  next  time.  The 
cooks  here  have  enlightened  ideas,  and 
the  best  beer  in  America  is  on  tap. 
I  repay  you  for  making  me  read  "Socialist 
Planning"  by  sending  you  a  book  weighing 
nearly  four  pounds,  and  as  completely 
devoid  of  politics  as  a  college  yell.  Your 
book  against  immortality,  of  course,  I 
know.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  sound  and 
effective  piece  of  work. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Dr.  Corliss  Lamont , 
450  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York  City. 


In  all  Mencken's  correspondence  this  is  probably  the  most 
cogent  explanation  of  how  he  stood  on  Communism  and  why. 

Dr.  Lamont:  a  Columbia  Ph.D.  in  philosophy. 

Heywood  Broun:  a  prominent  radical  reporter  and  writer, 
he  was  quite  fat. 

"Soviet  Planning  in  Socialist  Russia":  Mencken  was  mis- 
taken; Lamont's  pamphlet  was  called  "Socialist  Planning  in 
Soviet  Russia." 

Your  brother:  Austin  Lamont,  an  anesthesiologist,  had 
begun  to  teach  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  the 
year  before. 


TO  THEODORE  DREISER 


Dear  Dreiser: 


May  26,  1936, 


Your  mocking  doesn't  shake  me.  I  am  still 
convinced,  on  the  massive  evidence  brought 
forth  by  Father  Vogel,  that  demoniacal 
possession  is  still  possible  on  this  earth. 
Moreover,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  rampant 
in  Iowa.  The  fact  explains  many  other  in- 
explicable phenomena  in  that  great  State. 

I  have  lately  discovered  that  the  State 
of  Maryland  maintains  an  official  board 
for  inspecting  madstones.  I  have  procured 
a  specimen  passed  by  it,  and  shall  send  it 
to  you  in  a  few  days.  It  is  said  to  be 
efficacious,  not  only  against  hydrophobia, 
but  also  against  10,000  other  diseases, 
most  of  them  fatal.  The  chairman  of  the 
board  tells  me  that  clapping  it  on  the 
head  behind  either  ear  for  two  minutes 
will  cure  the  most  frightful  headache 
ever  heard  of.  It  is  also  said  to  be  helpful 
in  cases  of  impotence,  but  on  this  point 
I  offer  no  opinion. 

I  have  been  sweating  away  here  in  this 
lovely  weather  writing  a  history  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  which  will  be  100  years 


old  next  year.  Once  the  job  is  off  my 
hands,  I'll  start  for  the  two  national 
conventions.  I  surely  wish  you  were  coming 
along.  The  shows  this  year  will  be  really 
magnificent.  The  worst  quacks  overheard  of 
on  earth  will  be  assembled,  and  they'll 
all  be  on  their  toes.  I  look  for  such 
obscenities  as  the  human  eye  has  never 
hitherto  beheld.  If  you  are  still 
collecting  postcards  I'll  be  able  to 
send  you  one  from  Cleveland  and  another 
from  Philadelphia.  Let  me  know  about 
this.  I  don't  want  to  waste  the  money  on  the 
stamps  if  you  have  stopped  collecting  them. 
God  help  us  all  ! 

Yours , 
M 


Madstones:  from  the  time  in  his  early  twenties  when  he 
invented  a  wild  man  in  the  outskirts  of  Baltimore  in  order 
to  enliven  the  pages  of  his  paper,  Mencken  showed  his  relish 
for  practical  joking.  His  brother  August  once  collected  the 
records  and  evidence  of  his  hoaxes  and  they  filled  a  slip- 
case.  They  ranged  from  the  creation  and  ultimate  perfection 
of  an  imaginary  uncle  named  Fred  to  the  discovery  of  Mary- 
land madstones.  For  them  Mencken  had  a  tag  printed  up, 
on  which  the  proper  state  authorities  certified  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  stone;  the  tag  went  with  each  stone  he  sent  out. 

TO  AILEEN  PRINGLE 

June  29,  1936. 

Miss  Aileen  Pringle, 

722  Adelaide  Place, 

Santa  Monica,  California. 

Dear  Aileen: 

I  have  just  got  in  from  the  Philadelphia 
convention  and  feel  like  the  oldest  man  on 
3arth.  It  was  in  its  way  a  lot  of  fun,  but 

It  was  also  a  dreadfully  tedious  job  and 
full  of  grief  for  journalists.  On  the 
ilosing  day  the  orgies  in  Franklin  Field 
vere  really  dreadful.  The  press-stands 
,rere  wobbly,  the  rain  soaked  both  type- 
writers and  copy  paper,  there  was  no 
idequate  light  and  a  great  swarm  of  ringers 
:limbed  all  over  the  newspaper  boys  and 
;irls.  Several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
i  evening  I  was  almost  at  the  point  of 
jimrsing  God  and  dying,  but  I  managed  to 
•  survive  somehow.  When  you  read  my  account 
>f  the  proceedings  please  remember  that  it 
fas  done  in  twelve  separate  pieces  and  that 
'hat  appears  as  its  opening  part  was  really 
)  Titten  last.  The  other  pieces  are  full 
f  typographical  errors,  but  such  things 
.  imply  can't  be  helped  under  the  condi- 
ions  that  have  to  be  faced  at  a  national 
onvent ion. 

My  stuff  is  never  printed  in  any  paper 
i  ave  the  Baltimore  Sun.  I  have  had  over- 
ures  from  time  to  time  from  virtually 

II  the  syndicates  in  the  country,  includ- 
ng  the  Hearst  syndicates,  but  I  have 
lways  managed  to  resist  them.  If  I  had 


two  papers  to  write  for  I'd  be  thinking 
of  the  limitations  of  both,  and  if  there 
were  three  I'd  have  all  three  to  think 
of  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Writing  for  the 
Sun  alone,  I  know  precisely  how  far  I  can 
go  and  what  the  customers  will  understand 
and  like.  Writing  for  syndicates  always 
dilutes  a  man' s  stuff.  To  be  sure ,  it  brings 
in  a  pretty  penny,  but  I  don't  need  the 
money  and  am  thus  not  disposed  to  put  up 
with  nuisance. 

I  don't  recall  writing  any  abuse  of 
Hearst.  I  have  mentioned  him  from  time  to 
time,  and  there  is  some  reference  to  him  in 
an  article  I  am  printing  in  the  July  Ameri- 
can Mercury,  but  on  the  whole  I  am  rather  in 
favor  of  him.  He  has,  to  be  sure,  engaged 
in  practices  that  as  a  professing  Christian 
I  must  abhor,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  has 
helped  to  make  journalism  amusing  and  has 
apparently  had  a  swell  time  himself.  The 
worst  charge  I  hear  against  him  is  that  he 
was  once  guilty  of  adultery,  but  I  am 
told  that  he  has  given  up  this  evil  practise 
in  recent  years,  and  so  I  am  willing  to 
forgive  him.  Certainly  he  is  a  much  better 
man  than  most  of  his  enemies.  The  radicals 
who  rant  against  him  would  all  be  delighted 
if  he  gave  them  easy  jobs.  He  did  more  to 
lift  journalism  salaries  in  this  country 
than  any  other  publisher. 

More  [anon],  when  I  get  the  sand  out  of 
my  eyes.  I  always  enjoyed  political 
conventions,  and  they  are  certainly 
exhausting. 

I  Yours, 


On  becoming  engaged  to  Sara  Haardt,  Mencken  had  asked 
Aileen  Pringle  to  return  his  letters.  With  the  request  he  had 
sent  back  her  letters  to  him.  She  had  felt  hurt  at  this  excess 
of  formality  but  complied.  She  wrote  to  him  after  Sara's 
death  and  thus  took  the  first  step  in  reviving  their  attach- 
ment. 


TO  H.  W.  SEAMAN 

December  5,  1936. 

H.  W.  Seaman,  Esq.  , 
46  Neville  St. , 
Norwich,  England. 

Dear  Seaman : 

In  this  country  sympathy  seems  to  be 
running  mainly  in  favor  of  His  Majesty,  but 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  some  doubts 
myself.  A  man  in  his  position  is  under  the 
obligation  to  play  the  game  according 
to  the  rules,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
has  failed.  Obviously,  it  would  not  do  for 
the  King  of  England  to  have  two  morganatic 
brothers-in-law  hanging  about  the  back 
door  of  the  palace.  His  job  pays  him  an 
excellent  salary  and  surrounds  him 


with  an  enormous  amount  of  adulation.  I 
believe  that  in  return  for  these  great 
boons  he  should  be  willing  to  make  some 
sacrifices  of  his  own  private  inclina- 
tions. Moreover,  I  am  convinced  that  his 
love  affair  is  ridiculous  in  itself.  If 
the  lady  were  a  beautiful  virgin,  or  even 
a  lovely  widow,  it  would  be  something 
else  again,  but  to  fall  for  a  highly 
oxidized  double-divorcee  is  certainly 
not  to  be  put  down  as  heroic. 

If  these  observations  offend  you  as  a 
patriotic  Britisher,  I  apologize  most 
profoundly.  The  effect  of  the  sudden  burst 
of  headlines  in  London  must  have  been 
gigantic.  My  brother  and  I  have  been  la- 
menting the  fact  that  we  are  not  on  the 
scene  to  enjoy  the  show.  In  this  country 
the  story  has  crowded  the  Spanish  rev- 
olution completely  off  the  first  pages-in 
fact,  it  has  crowded  all  other  news  inside. 
I  haven't  seen  the  New  York  Times  for  a 
couple  of  days,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  must 
be  printing  at  least  three  solid  pages 
a  day.  Here  in  Baltimore  the  Sun  is  doing 
almost  as  well.  The  story,  as  the  actors 
say,  has  everything.  It  is  the  most  colos- 
sal Cinderella  story  heard  of  in  centuries, 
and  it  is  full  of  melodramatic  details. 
In  brief,  it  is  probably  the  best  newspaper 
story  since  the  Resurrection.  I  assume 
that  it  has  got  you  into  its  clutches  and 
that  you  are  kept  jumping. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  when  you  feel  like  it. 

]  Yours, 


Baltimoreans  had  a  particular  interest  in  the  crisis  which 
led,  on  December  11,  1936,  to  the  abdication  of  Edward  VIII. 
The  woman  he  announced  he  could  not  live  without  belonged 
to  an  old  Baltimore  family,  the  Warfields.  She  had  already 
been  divorced  once  before  divorcing  Ernest  Simpson  to  mar- 
ry the  Duke  of  Windsor. 


TO  MAX  BROEDEL 

July  1st  /I938/ 

Dear  Max:- 

I  enclose  the  programme  of  a  swell  con- 
cert. Despite  the  fact  that  it  was  given  in 
an  open  courtyard  almost  a  block  long, 
the  acoustics  were  perfect.  Benda  took  the 
Gluck  overture  much  slower  than  we  play 
it.  I  rather  like  our  own  style  better. 

The  weather  here  is  perfect,  and  the 
country  is  lovely.  I  was  in  Leipzig  last 
week,  and  made  an  automobile  tour  through 
the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oschatz, 
where  my  great-grandfather  was  hanged  in 
1835.  It  was  hard  to  understand  the  Bauern, 
but  I  had  a  Leipziger  chauffeur  who 
translated  into  Leipzig  German,  and  so 
I  made  out  pretty  well. 

The  crops,  all  save  fruit,  are  very  large, 


and  the  poor  Bauern  are  worked  to  death 
by  the  harvest.  They  actually  turn  out  at 
5  A.M.  and  stay  in  the  fields  until  dark, 
which  is  10  P.M.  All  the  young  men  have  gone 
to  the  cities,  where  jobs  are  plentiful. 
There  is  a  real  shortage  of  labor,  and  the 
papers  are  full  of  Help  Wanted  ads.  Some 
of  this  may  be  military  preparation,  but 
a  lot  of  it  is  building.  In  almost 
every  street  in  Berlin  some  new  building 
is  going  up. 

The  Jewish  business  is  somewhat  mysteri- 
ous. Plenty  of  Jewish  stores  are  still 
open,  and  seem  to  be  doing  a  fair  trade. 
Some  of  them  are  marked  with  the  names 
of  their  owners,  thus: 

MARIE:  MODE 
Inh.  Jakob  Finkelstein 

But  not  all  are  so  marked.  I  have  seen 
no  daubing  of  shop-windows.  A  very  few 
shops  are  marked  "arierische  Geschaft" 
or  something  of  the  kind,  but  only  a  few. 
In  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Leipzig,  Magdeburg, 
Braunschweig,  Halle  and  Potsdam  even 
the  Inhaber  signs  are  missing.  There  has 
been  some  plain  exaggeration  in  the  news- 
paper reports,  but  even  so  the  situation 
of  some  of  the  Jews  is  very  bad.  They  have 
been  driven  out  of  many  small  towns,  and 
are  concentrated  in  the  cities.  The  Public 
Health  Service  doctor  at  the  American 
consulate  told  me  that  many  of  the  richer 
ones  are  trying  to  get  visas  for  the  United 
States.  Only  those  who  have  well-to-do 
friends  or  relatives  in  America  are  passed 

I  am  off  for  Danzig  tomorrow,  and  if  I 
have  time  shall  proceed  to  Frankfurt  on 
my  return  to  Berlin,  and  try  to  see 
something  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Schwarzwald 
before  I  return.  I  am  booked  to  sail  on 
the  Europa  July  19th.  My  German  is  holding 
out  pretty  well,  and  so  far  I  have  never 
had  to  call  for  help.  Sometimes  the  people 
I  try  it  on  look  astonished,  but  they 
always  understand  it. 

My  gizzard  is  behaving  pretty  well.  I  am 
avoiding  wine,  and  concentrating  on  beer 
The  Pilsener  here  is  much  better  than  at 
home.  Despite  the  row  with  the  Czechs,  it 
is  sold  everywhere. 

Yours 


In  mid-June  1938  Mencken  sailed  for  Germany.  It  preser 
ed  a  mixed  picture  to  Mencken  as  he  reported  it  to  Broedt 
The  weather  was  fine,  the  crops  bountiful,  and  the  peop 
busy.  But  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  was  an  undoubt 
fact,  and,  for  some  of  them,  damaging  indeed.  For  othei 
as  Mencken  saw  it,  it  was  less  so.  In  cases  where  the  nar 
of  a  business,  such  as  "Marie:  Mode,"  was  not  also  the  nar 
of  the  Jewish  proprietor,  his  name  now  had  to  be  set  besi 
it.  But  in  certain  cities  Mencken  did  not  even  see  the  ,i 
haber'  or  "Proprietor"  signs.  He  could  not  bring  himself 
believe  that  the  American  newspapers  were  reporting  Hitle 
outrages  accurately. 

Bauern:  peasants. 

Arierische  Geschaft:  Aryan  business. 


rEAR  OF  m  FOREIGNERS 


LONG  AGO — before  CUBA,  Vietnam, 
and  Angola — there  was  a  time  when 
liberals  in  the  Western  world  were 
overwhelmingly  optimistic  about  the 
eloping  countries.  Conservatives  had  never 
any  illusions  to  begin  with.  As  colonial 
itions  fell,  long  before  Saigon,  they  pre- 
ied  anarchy  and  bloodshed  as  the  inevitable 
borne  of  the  attempts  of  inferior  races  to 
lern  themselves.  With  a  contented  chuckle 
w  noted  new  disasters,  new  atrocities,  while 
I  white  man's  burden  was  gradually  lifted 
the  tired  old  backs  of  European  nations, 
'.least,  the  conservatives  seemed  to  feel, 
lapse  in  the  colonies  did  not  immediately 
ijaten  their  own  well-being  at  home,  except 
ti  ugh  a  possible  sudden  end  to  hunting 
>l  ris  and  the  imperial  sundowner  on  tropical 
:  indas. 

he  liberals  in  the  West  had  many  more 
li  ions. 

1  the  late  1950s,  when  Fidel  was  still  in  the 
i',ra  Maestra  and  considered  by  many  a 
[^radical  agrarian  reformer,  and  when  most 
[he  former  French  and  British  territories 
('Africa  were  about  to  receive  what  later 
rl  ed  to  be  a  somewhat  mortgaged  indepen- 
s~e,  there  was  considerable  enthusiasm  for 
(♦Third  World  among  well-intentioned  men 
at  women  somewhere  left  of  center  in  U.S. 
n  Western  European  politics. 

hum — Swahili  for  freedom,  if  you  have 
Gotten — was  a  popular  word  in  those  days, 
•ii  F.  Kennedy  had  taken  a  very  personal 
if'est  in  the  war  of  liberation  in  Algeria 
»)/ar  that  threatened  French,  not  U.S.,  in- 
3} 'ts ) ,  and  kept  around  himself  a  group 
fqually  well-intentioned  enthusiasts  who 
Rested  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  enroll 
^rant  young  Americans  in  a  worldwide 


crusade,  called  the  Peace  Corps,  which  would 
teach  their  counterparts  in  developing  nations 
the  virtues  of  boiling  their  drinking  water, 
using  antibiotics  rather  than  black  magic,  and 
looking  to  the  United  States  as  the  first  revo- 
lutionary young  nation  in  the  world. 

An  incredible  amount  of  poppycock  was 
printed  and  uttered  about  "Awakening  Afri- 
ca"— as  if  that  continent  had  been  somehow 
asleep  during  the  painful  years  of  slavery  and 
colonization.  The  names  of  George  Washing- 
ton and  Thomas  Jefferson  were  trumpeted  as 
paragons  and  examples  to  be  emulated  by  those 
dazzled  prime  ministers  of  newly  independent 
nations  who  found  easy  access  to  the  White 
House  and  Capitol  Hill,  and  were  eagerly  ap- 
plauded even  when  they  talked  about  revolu- 
tion, because  it  was  all,  you  see,  patterned  on 
the  American  Revolution,  glorified  and  mum- 
mified for  so  long. 

With  tears  in  their  eyes,  Western  liberals 
noted  that  the  new  English-speaking  African 
nations  were  adopting  the  Westminster  model 
complete  with  a  two-party  setup,  front  and 
back  benchers,  a  Speaker  of  the  House,  and — 
in  the  cases  of  Ghana  and  Nigeria — even 
Houses  of  Chiefs  closely  patterned  on  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Lords.  The  former  French  colo- 
nies tended  to  follow  the  Gaullist  formula — 
not  so  democratic,  that  one — with  a  strong 
and  somewhat  uncontrollable  president  and  a 
very  weak  parliament,  but  at  least  the  new  par- 
liamentarians were  speaking  to  each  other  in 
the  language  of  Voltaire  and  the  French  Revo- 
lution. The  administrative  and  judicial  sys- 
tems were  carried  over,  lock,  stock,  and  bar- 
rel from  Europe,  so  that  even  today  judges  in 
Afro-Saxon  countries  have  to  perspire  in  the 
tropical  heat  (when  the  air  conditioning  breaks 
down )  under  those  silly-looking  very  British 
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wigs.  It  was  all  very  impressive,  a  facade 
which  fooled  practically  everybody. 

Then  came  the  coups.  In  Latin  America 
there  were  more  military  takeovers  in  the  wake 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  than  there  had 
been  in  any  comparable  period  before.  In  Af- 
rica the  newly  imported  parliamentary  struc- 
tures collapsed.  Those  new  leaders  so  much 
adored  and  adulated  in  the  West  managed,  in 
only  a  few  years,  to  develop  clearly  undem- 
ocratic practices,  such  as  one-party  systems, 
preventive-detention  laws,  and  what  looked 
suspiciously  like  outright  personality  cults.  Fi- 
nally the  local  armies  moved  in.  It  was  the 
"Latin-Americanization"  of  Africa,  the  end — 
or  so  it  seemed — of  democratic  institution- 
building. 


No  more  gratitude 

IS  it  FAIR  TO  trace  the  present  bitter- 
ness against  the  Third  World  to  a  sense 
of  betrayal  among  Western  liberals,  to 
their  feeling  that  their  favorite  under- 
developed leaders  somehow  let  them  down? 
The  coups  in  the  Third  World  coincided  too, 
more  or  less,  with  the  radicalization  at  home 
of  the  civil-rights  movement.  Northern  white 
youngsters  from  good  liberal  families  were  no 
longer  welcome  to  join  their  black  brothers  in 
the  South  who  wanted  to  run  their  own  show, 
talked  stridently  about  black  power,  and  de- 
manded independence,  so  it  seemed,  not  only 
from  Southern  sheriffs  but  from  their  North- 
ern white  supporters  as  well.  This  was  a  time 
of  retrenchment.  The  nonwhite  world  was  be- 
ginning to  lose  its  charm;  and  then,  of  course, 
there  was  Vietnam. 

Today  there  is  nowhere  disenchanted  lib- 
erals can  run  to  escape  the  crumbling  colonial 
world.  Today  both  liberals  and  conservatives 
feel  threatened.  The  Third  World,  which  is 
also  the  nonwhite  world,  looks  very  much 
like  a  New  York  back  alley  into  which  respect- 
able people  walking  down  Fifth  Avenue  can 
easily  be  dragged,  to  be  mugged,  mutilated, 
and  left  to  bleed.  Hijackings,  embassy  killings, 
bombs  at  airports  and  in  planes  make  the 
world  unsafe  also  at  home.  Black  power  has 
fused  with  oil  power,  creating  a  formidable 
weapon  against  the  West. 

The  wish  of  the  new  terrorists,  whether 
inside  or  outside  OPEC,  no  doubt  is  to  sabo- 
tage net  only  the  economic  functioning  of  the 
Western  world,  but  its  very  political  frame- 
work, the  democratic  system  as  we  know  it,  a 
free  press,  free  institutions,  Western  "plural- 
ist" society.  The  United  Nations  itself  seems 
a  madhouse  full  of  representatives  of  unreal, 


make-believe  nations.  (There  is  an  Oliphai 
cartoon  showing  them  all,  leaning  out  of  the 
benches  in  a  General  Assembly  which  lool 
like  a  tropical  jungle,  and  the  plaques  at  the 
seats  bear  names  like  Skitzofrenya,  New  Re 
gia,  and  Psykotiqua.) 

Having  jettisoned  their  democratic  Westei 
heritage  only  a  few  years  after  independenc 
little  wonder  now  that  the  Third  World  cou 
tries,  prodded  by  Arab  racism  and  Soviet  ii 
perialism,  are  lusting  for  the  blood  of  Isra< 
the  lonely  outpost  of  Western  principles  ai 
practices.  Totalitarian  systems  are  springi] 
up  all  over  the  tropical  world,  and  demandij 
compensation  money  for  past  sins  supposed 
committed  by  the  West. 

So  far  so  bad.  But  do  today's  apprehensio 
in  the  Western  world  show  any  resemblan 
to  the  situation  as  it  actually  obtains  in  t 
developing  countries?  Is  there  a  threat,  a 
if  so  is  it  a  totalitarian  threat?  Is  there  a  po 
in  ticking  off  casualties  on  a  scoreboard 
the  few  dozen  or  so  representative  democ 
cies  in  the  world?  What  if  the  "new  natior 
were  never  very  democratic  and  their  gove 
ments  not  very  representative  to  begin  wit 

In  India,  which  has  often  been  called, 
people  who  ought  to  know  better,  "the  worl 
largest  democracy,"  that  democracy  extend 
until  last  year  mainly  to  the  1  or  2  perc<J 
of  the  population  that  speaks  English,  and 
day  it  does  not  even  extend  that  far.  Milit; 
takeovers  in  Africa  or  Latin  America  do 
necessarily  lead  to  more  repressive  or  aut 
itarian  regimes  than  the  ones  they  replac 
What  briefly  went  under  the  label  of  dem 
racy  in  the  Third  World  and  was  so  ignore 
ly  applauded  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  p' 
nomenon  concerning  a  very  select  few. 

Western  political  institutions  were  catap 
ed  into  the  newly  independent  countries,  p 
ticularly  those  in  Africa,  not  as  a  gener 
gift  from  the  colonizing  power  but  as  the  fi 
outcome  of  a  long  tug-of-war  between  ti 
power  and  existing  nationalist  movements 
the  colony.  Those  who  finally  took  over  w 
small  elites  of  British-  or  French-educated 
ricans,  some  of  them  with  authentic  popi 
movements  behind  them,  others  with  c 
a  money  order  from  the  CIA  now  and  tl 
Most  often  the  new  leaders  were  recru 
from  ethnic  groups  and  regions  which 
been  closest  to  the  colonial  power  and  wl 
members  had  the  longest  history  of  for 
Western  education.  Even  in  heavily  Mos 
countries  this  meant  a  preponderance  of  CI 
tian  leaders.  The  "mission  boys"  had  a  h 
start  when  it  came  to  jobs  and  careers  in 
colonial  administration. 

In   India   a  privileged  land-owning  ( 
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One  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the  first  hundred  years  of  the  telephone. 


Why  the  cost  of  telephone  service 

has  gone  up  less 
than  the  cost  of  almost  anything  else. 


In  the  late  1920's, 
in  a  Chicago  factory, 
the  history  of  indus- 
trial relations  reached 
a  turning  point.  The 
plant,  the  Hawthorne 
Works  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company, 
made  telephones  and 
telephone  equipment 
for  the  Bell  System. 

And  in  1927  itS  man-   The  Hawthorne  Works  of  the 

what  one  economist  called  "the 
agerS  had  a  pUZZle.  factory  workers  ever  made. " 

For  more  than  two  years  the  company 
pad  been  studying  plant  lighting  and  its 
■relation  to  efficiency.  (It  was  the  era  of  the 
.  'efficiency  expert"  and  "scientific  manage- 
ment.") Increases  in  illumination  were  fol- 
owed  by  increases  in  production,  as 
expected.  But  decreases  in  light  levels  were 
ilso  followed  by  increases  in  production. 
Two  young  women  even  maintained  good 
production  under  light  no  brighter  than 
noonlight. 

It  became  clear  that  light  had  only  a 
ninor  effect,  and  that  there  were  many  other 
Tariables  to  be  identified.  To  solve  the  puzzle, 
he  company  undertook  a  further  study, 
arried  on  jointly  with  the  Harvard  Gradu- 
te  School  of  Business  Administration.  The 
esearchers  selected  a  group  of  six  compe- 
ent,  experienced  women,  explained  what 


Western  Electric  Company,  scene  of 
most  exciting  and  important  study  of 


they  were  trying  to  do, 
and  requested  their 
cooperation.  Over  a 
period  of  twenty-six 
months,  the  re- 
searchers added  rest 
periods  and  snacks  to 
the  group's  work 
schedule,  shortened 
the  work  day,  and  then 
returned  to  the  orig- 
inal schedule.  The 
group  showed  an  al- 
most unbroken  rise  in  average  hourly  pro- 
duction and  also  in  total  weekly  production, 
even  when  the  week  was  five  hours  shorter 
than  at  the  start.  At  the  end,  their  production 
was  30  percent  above  the  beginning  level. 

The  Hawthorne  Experiments  made  it 
clear  that  the  "scientific  management" 
theory  of  the  dav  relied  too  heavilv  on 
methods  borrowed  from  the  physical 
sciences.  Two  major  conclusions  are  widely 
accepted  now,  but  then  their  application  to 
factory  work  was  new: 

People  work  better  when  they  feel  they  are 
part  of  a  team. 

People  work  better  when  they  feel  what 
they  are  doing  is  important. 

Today  most  businesses  are  aware  of 
"group  dynamics"  and  "job  enrichment." 
But  the  lessons  of  Hawthorne  have  shaped 


policy  for  many  years,  not  just  in  Western 
Electric  factories  but  in  all  parts  of  the  Bell 
System.  And  the  Bell  System  is  still  a  leader 
in  the  exploration  of  factors  affecting  indus- 
trial productivity. 

The  prices  of  most  telephone  equip- 
ment made  by  Western  Electric  currently 
average  20  percent  below  the  prices  of  other 
suppliers.  Why? 

New  products  for  the  Bell  System  are 
usually  designed  at  Bell  Laboratories,  the 
research  and  development  arm  of  the  Sys- 
tem. Bell  Labs  also  sets  quality  standards. 
But  at  an  early  stage  manufacturing  engi- 
neers from  Western  Electric  sit  down  with 
the  designers  and  look  for  ways  to  save.  All 
companies  know  that's  the  best  time  to  cut 
costs;  in  the  Bell  System,  that  knowledge 
guides  practice.  The  search  for  reduced  costs 
continues  after  production  begins.  Every 
aspect  of  manufacturing  is  under  constant 
reexamination.  Western  Electric's  engineer- 
ing cost  reductions  alone  totaled  $198  mil- 
lion in  first-year  savings  in  1975. 


An  early  improvement  in  Bells  1876  laboratory  model 
phone  was  die  addition  of  a  bell. 


Yet  none  of  these  achievements  would 
take  place  unless  the  people  involved  were 
convinced  that  it  is  important  to  produce 
good  telephones  at  low  cost.  Phillip  S.  Babb 
of  McKinsey  and  Co.,  management  con- 


sultants, made  this  analysis  in  an  interview 
published  in  the  journal  International 
Management: 

Western  Electric  has  succeeded  in  making 
cost-cutting  a  central  part  of  the  ethos,  the  value 
system,  by  which  their  people  live.  Driving  costs 
down— with  retained  high  quality— is  what  they 
spend  their  working  lives  at.  It  is  what  they  take 
their  pride  in.  It  is  their  way  to  the  corporate  top 

To  put  it  another  way,  the  business  of 
the  Bell  System  is  providing  good  telephone 
service  at  reasonable  cost;  Western  Electric' 
activities  are  directed  toward  that  service 
goal,  rather  than  toward  simply  making 
products. 

That  service  goal  characterizes  all  parts 
of  the  Bell  System,  including  the  twenty 
three  regional  operating  companies  and  the 
Long  Lines  Department.  All  the  parts  work 
closely  together  to  achieve  that  goal,  and  all 
benefit  as  a  result.  The  operating  companies 
provide  telephone  service  and  report 
through  AT&T,  to  Bell  Labs  and  Western 
Electric  their  needs  and  the  needs  of  tele 
phone  users.  Bell  Labs  and  Western  Electric 
design  and  manufacture  equipment  to  meet 
known  needs  as  well  as  the  best  estimates  of 
expected  needs.  And  the  local  companies  are 
assured  of  having  the  products  customers 
want.  To  use  the  vocabulary  of  the  ecor 
omist,  vertical  integration  with  organiza 
tional  feedback  enhances  productivity 
throughout  the  Bell  System. 

Touche,  Ross  &  Co.,  acting  as  consu 
tants  for  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Commun 
cations  Commission,  made  a  study  of  hov 
this  corporate  structure  affects  costs  fo: 
telephone  service.  According  to  their  repor 
written  in  1974: 


Western  Electric's  efficient  performance 
has  resulted  in  lower  costs  than  otherwise  would 
have  been  incurred.  Because  of  Western's  pricing 
policies  and  practices,  these  lower  costs  have  not 
increased  profits,  but  have  been  passed  on  to 
operating  companies  in  the  form  of  lower 


Western  Electrics  first  commercially  successful  vacuum  tube  (left) 
was  used  in  1915  in  tlie  amplifiers  that  made  possible  the  first 
transcontinental  telephone  call.  Solid-state  electronics,  begun  at  Bell 
Labs,  makes  it  possible  for  tiny  integrated  circuits  (right)  to  do  the 
'work  of  many  vacuum  tubes. 


prices.... The  effect  of  the  interrelationship 
between  Bell  and  Western  Electric  is  to  operate 
.Western,  not  as  a  manufacturing  concern,  but  as 
an  integral  part  of  a  vertically  integrated  com- 
munications firm.  These  interrelationships  result 
in  a  favorable  impact  upon  Western's  costs,  prices 
and  service  to  operating  companies. 

Another  major  factor  affecting  pro- 
ductivity is  investment  in  new  technology— 
in  research  and  development.  Bell 
Laboratories  is  recognized  worldwide  as  one 
H  the  leading  development  and  research 
pstitutions  anywhere.  The  achievements  of 
Bell  Labs  people  have  won  two  Nobel 
orizes,  one  for  the  demonstration  of  the 
vave  nature  of  matter,  and  the  other  for  the 
nvention  of  the  transistor. 

The  search  for  new  and  better  tech- 
lology  has  always  been  a  part  of  the  tele- 
)hone  industry.  On  March  10,  1876, 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  and  Thomas  A. 
Watson  achieved  that  famous  first  telephone 
nessage,  "Mr.  Watson,  come  here.  I  want  to 


see  you."  At  once  they  began  to  improve  the 
instrument,  and  make  it  more  usable.  The 
goal,  then  as  now,  was  to  provide  good 
telephone  service  at  a  price  almost  every 
American  could  afford. 

The  effect  of  research  and  engineering 
on  costs  can  be  seen  most  readily  by  consid- 
ering how  it  has  changed  methods  of  trans- 
mitting calls.  Bell  Labs  scientists  found  ways 
to  send  many  conversations  simultaneously 
through  a  pair  of  wires,  and  later  through 
coaxial  cables.  They  incorporated 
microwave  radio  into  transmission  systems 
for  long  distance  calls. 

In  just  the  last  quarter  century,  such 

improvements  have  reduced  the  average 

cost  per  circuit  mile  of  the  Bell  System 

nationwide  long  distance  network  from  $60 

to  $16.  (See  graph.)  The  cost  of  the  newest 

coaxial  cable  system  is  less  than  $2  per 

circuit  mile. 

Average  cost  per  circuit  mile 
of  interstate  transmission  facilities. 


$16 
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But  Bell  engineers  are  not  satisfied. 
Already  they  are  preparing  the  technology 
for  even  greater  economies  and  capacities 
when  call  volumes  reach  a  level  to  justify 
using  it.  The  new  Comstar  domestic  satel- 
lite—being used  joindy  by  the  Bell  System 
and  GTE  Satellite  Corporation— in  addition 
to  standard  communications  traffic  will 


beam  experimental  signals  to  an  extraordi- 
narily precise  antenna  so  that  Bell  Labora- 
tories scientists  can  investigate  super-high 
frequencies  that  could  provide  increased 
satellite  capacity  in  the  future.  And  new 
systems,  using  millimeter  waveguides  or 
laser  light  and  glass  fibers,  are  expected  to 
reduce  transmission  costs  and  add  new 
capacity  also. 

Another  simple  way  to  measure  how 
technology  improves  productivity  is  to  look 
at  the  number  of  Bell  System  people 
required  to  serve  each  10,000  telephones.  In 
1925  it  took  246.  In  1958  it  took  148.  Today  it 
takes  65. 

Finally,  the  Bell  System  seeks  to 
improve  productivity  by  improving  the 
methods  used  to  manage  the  telephone 
business.  For  instance,  the  teamwork  of 
Western  Electric  and  Bell  Labs  people  was 
cited  earlier.  To  facilitate  their  interaction, 
some  Bell  Labs  people  work  adjacent  to 
Western  Electric  plants.  A  significant  reduc- 
tion has  resulted  in  the  time  required  to  get  a 
new  design  from  drawing  board  to  actual 
production. 

The  Bell  System  is  placing  greater 
emphasis  on  computerized  information 
retrieval  for  the  mountain  of  data  connected 
with  serving  118.5  million  telephones.  It  is 
moving  toward  a  standardized  format  for 
recording  and  storing  data,  to  make  more 
efficient  use  of  computers. 

The  Bell  System  is  placing  greater 
emphasis  on  new  methods  of  employee 
training,  on  the  restructuring  of  jobs,  and  on 


The  Bell  System's  Telstar"  satellite  demonstrated  the  feasibility 
of  using  space  satellites  for  communications. 


efforts  to  build  more  responsibility,  chal- 
lenge and  satisfaction  into  jobs  at  all  levels. 
Experience  to  date  indicates  that  these 
changes  help  people  do  a  better  job,  reduce 
employee  turnover,  and  consequently 
improve  productivity  as  well. 

That  is  exactly  the  result  one  would 
expect,  on  the  basis  of  the  1927  Hawthorne 
findings.  The  Bell  System  has  changed  a  lot 
since  1927.  But  it  still  emphasizes  people, 
research,  manufacturing  efficiency  and  an 
organizational  structure  that  fosters  team-' 
work. 

Data  issued  by  the  federal  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  show  that  overall  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  telephone  industry  has 
increased  50%  since  1965.  That  is  two-and- 
a-half  times  the  productivity  increase  of  the 
United  States  economy  as  a  whole. 

In  that  same  decade,  the  cost  of  living 
rose  75%.  Telephone  rates  for  local  service 
went  up  only  40%.  And  interstate  long 
distance  rates  went  up  about  4%.  Now  95% 
of  all  American  homes  have  telephones. 

One  Bell  System.  It  works. 


Bell  System 


naged  to  establish  itself  in  power,  using 
levers  of  a  Western  political  system,  long 
ore  Indira  Gandhi  decided  to  clamp  down 
political  rights  existing  within  that  class. 
;  peasants  never  had  any  rights.  In  Africa 
ruling  class  is  in  its  infancy.  In  order  for 
>  class  to  create  itself,  control  of  govern- 
nt  is  absolutely  crucial.  Government  is  the 
jest  employer  in  any  Third  World  coun- 
,  not  because  of  some  innate  bureaucratic 
versions,  but  because  there  is  very  little  in 
way  of  employment  outside  it.  Indepen- 
it  sources  of  capital  are  few  for  a  hopeful 
igenous  businessman.  Government  con- 
;ts  help,  corruption  helps — it  is  important 
have  close  friends  in  positions  to  award 
tracts  and  distribute  government  money, 
ntroducing  Western-style  multiparty  sys- 
s  to  the  "young"  independent  countries 
ally  meant  that  one  of  the  two  or  more 
ipeting  elite  groups  that  had  been  equally 
osed  to  Western  education  and  Western 
nomic  influence  won  the  first  elections  and 
ht  on  to  monopolize  power.  Whatever  ideo- 
cal  labels  were  used,  party  affiliation  very 
:kly  became  equivalent  to  ethnic  or  "tribal" 
iitification. 


[t  was  at  this  point  that  the  new  lead- 
ers realized  that  they  had  not  just  taken 
over  some  fine-looking  parliamentary  in- 
stitutions and  some  highfalutin  talk 
ut  democracy.  They  had  also  inherited  a 
lily  useful  repressive  machinery  which  had 
n  utilized  by  the  colonial  governors  for  the 
pit  of  their  employers  back  in  Europe. 
I  colonial  powers  needed  policemen  to  keep 
[natives  quiet.  They  needed  tax  collectors, 
l  ed  up  by  loyal  troops,  to  collect  tribute 
li  colonial  subjects  so  that  the  colonies 
id  pay  for  their  own  upkeep.  In  countries 
Ire  a  guerrilla  movement  challenged  the 
Inial  power,  special  troops  and  police  units 
li  built  up  which  could  fruitfully  be  used 
Inst  striking  workers  and  political  dem- 

■  rators  after  independence. 

I  here  was,  however,  a  built-in  danger  in 
p  system  of  repression  the  colonial  gov- 
Dient  had  left  behind.  An  ingenious  trick 
|K  by  the  colonial  power  was  to  recruit  soi- 
ls and  policemen  from  areas  outside  the 
li  to  be  policed.  So  Mossi  soldiers  from 

■  er  Volta  in  French  West  Africa,  under  the 
lie  of  Senegalese  Sharpshooters,  were  sent 

II  >  fight  the  Rif  Kabyls  in  Morocco  as  late 
I  le  1920s  (they  were  also  used  as  cannon 
I  er  by  the  French  in  World  War  I ) .  Hausa 
*Yoruba  soldiers  from  present-day  Nigeria 
*  used  by  the  British  on  their  many  expe- 


ditions to  try  to  subdue  the  Ashanti  kingdom 
in  Ghana  and  carry  off  the  Golden  Stool.  Very 
often  soldiers  were  recruited  in  areas  more  re- 
mote, less  "civilized,"  than  the  ones  the  co- 
lonial power  primarily  wanted  to  control.  The 
sophisticated  Buganda  people  in  today's  Ugan- 
da in  East  Africa  were  kept  under  surveillance 
by  soldiers  recruited  from  "backward"  areas 
on  the  Sudanese  border,  a  circumstance  which 
was  to  have  repercussions  much  later. 

In  the  name  of  parliamentary  democracy, 
fairly  small  elite  groups  grew  steadily  more 
arrogant  in  their  hold  on  government  at  the 
center.  They  expected  to  be  defended,  as  their 
colonial  predecessors  had  been,  by  armies  and 
police  forces  recruited  among  ethnic  groups 
which  were  underrepresented  in  the  new  na- 
tion's elite,  who  came  from  regions  which  had 
not  had  much  chance  of  participating  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  nation. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  after  a  few 
years  of  increasing  repression  at  the  center 
the  army  officers  who  were  supposed  to  do  the 
dirty  work  rebelled  and  took  over  the  gov- 
ernment. This  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
step  backward.  The  French  sociologist  Jacques 
Bugnicourt  has  suggested  that  those  military 
coups  in  Africa,  beginning  in  the  mid-Sixties, 
which  frightened  the  outside  world  insofar 
as  they  were  noticed,  really  constituted  a  kind 
of  redress  of  regional  and  ethnic  injustices  and 
a  redistribution  of  power  away  from  the  elites. 
Initially,  at  least,  they  brought  formerly  dis- 
possessed ethnic  groups  and  regions  closer  to 
the  seats  of  power  and  sources  of  money. 

The  backwoods  dictator 

A living  proof  of  Bugnicourt's  thesis 
is  provided  by  a  former  sergeant 
and  sometime  boxing  champion  in 
the  King's  African  Rifles  in  Uganda. 
His  British  officers  found  this  man  decidedly 
uncouth  but  were  impressed  by  his  fighting 
spirit — he  later  bragged  of  having  dispatched 
opponents  from  the  Kenyan  Mau  Mau  guer- 
rillas by  stuffing  handkerchiefs  down  their 
throats.  He  did  not  speak  good  English  and 
still  does  not,  although  his  command  of  the 
language  has  greatly  improved  since  the  days 
when  his  British  superiors  seemed  quite  con- 
tent with  him  shouting  "Yes,  sir!"  and  "No, 
sir!"  and  standing  at  attention.  His  more  ed- 
ucated countrymen  still  tend  to  thumb  their 
noses  at  his  "primitiveness." 

However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dabble  in 
psychopathology  to  explain  the  phenomenon 
of  Field  Marshal  Idi  Amin  Dada.  He  is  not 
mad.  He  is  no  African  Hitler.  He  is  quite  sim- 


"Today  there  is 
nowhere 
disenchanted 
liberals  can  run 
to  escape  the 
crumbling 
colonial  world. 
Today  both 
liberals  and 
conservatives 
feel  threat- 
ened." 
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ply  a  former  sergeant  from  the  King's  African 
Rifles,  a  country  lad  from  Uganda's  northern- 
most and  most  desolate  regions,  one  of  those 
raw  recruits  from  the  bush  who  were  brought 
in  by  the  British  to  police  the  Buganda — the 
people  the  colonial  officers  felt  were  the  real 
threat  to  their  control.  If  the  tables  have 
turned,  that  is  the  result  of  colonial  history, 
not  of  some  sudden  shift  in  Ugandan  politics 
toward  "totalitarianism,"  Hitlerian  madness, 
or  murderous  racism. 

Idi  Amin,  the  boy  from  Uganda's  back- 
woods, has  turned  into  a  virtuoso  at  interna- 
tional public  relations.  Like  the  late  Sen.  Joe 
McCarthy,  he  knows  exactly  what  to  say  and 
when  to  say  it  to  get  maximum  media  expo- 
sure. Statements  praising  Hitler  are  sure  to 
make  the  front  page  anywhere  in  the  Western 
world,  particularly  if  uttered  by  somebody 
black  and  dangerous  and  threatening.  Having 
made  his  military  coup,  somewhat  to  his  own 
surprise,  Amin  first  tried  to  play  a  standard 
Uncle  Tom  role,  comforting  British  business, 
talking  about  a  dialogue  with  South  Africa. 
When  that  did  not  pay  off,  he  became  The 
Bad  Nigger,  huffing,  puffing,  kicking  out  Is- 
raelis and  Indians,  threatening  to  execute  an 
Englishman.  Immediately  he  had  the  queen's 
ministers  racing  to  and  fro,  making  respect- 
ful noises,  promising  arms  or  at  least  spare 
parts,  accommodating  the  exodus  of  50,000 
Ugandan  Indians  who  had,  up  till  then,  not 
been  acceptable  in  Britain  even  though  they 
carried  British  passports. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  Idi  Amin  is 
not  the  Voice  of  Moscow.  He  is,  in  caricature, 
the  worried  voice  of  the  West.  We  deserve 
him.  So  do  the  British  who  created  him — and 
who  also  created  the  absurd  caste  society 
(white  settlers  on  top,  Indian  traders  in  the 
middle,  Africans  in  various  layers  at  the  bot- 
tom )  of  which  he  is  the  product.  If  you  create 
a  racist  society,  and  then  leave  it  to  the  "na- 
tives" to  sort  things  out  after  you  yourself 
have  pulled  your  own  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire, 
it  seems  a  bit  hypocritical  to  deplore  the  en- 
suing violence. 

There  has  been  a  reign  of  terror  in  Uganda 
these  past  five  years.  Civil  wars,  bloody  mas- 
sacres, tribal  showdowns  verging  on  genocide, 
have  not  been  scarce  in  other  Third  World 
countries  either — and  all  have  been  gleefully 
noted  by  all  those  "grown-up"  Western  coun- 
tries, such  as  the  harmonious  United  States,  or 
Germany,  where  there  has  been  no  genocide 
for  the  past  thirty  years.  Is  there  a  general, 
ominous  trend  behind  the  series  of  calamities 
in  the  Third  World?  Are  they  moving  toward 
1984  even  quicker  than  we  are? 

In  the  case  of  Chile,  it  must  be  admitted 


that  the  military  junta  has  been  cruelly  effi 
cient  and  systematic  about  uprooting  tha1 
country's  opposition.  The  Brazilian  brand  o 
military  dictatorship,  slightly  milder,  has  note* 
a  few  successes  too,  and  kept  the  lid  on  fo 
twelve  long  years.  But  do  even  those  prim 
examples  of  (mind  you)  Western-style  diets 
torships  qualify  as  totalitarian?  Does  one  se 
a  total  regimentation  of  minds,  a  marching 
torch-bearing,   yelling   crowd   milling  dow 
Avenida  O'Higgins  in  central  Santiago,  salu 
ing,  with  glazed  eyes,  El  Caudillo  Pinochet 
Pinochet  would  love  that  sort  of  a  scene,  wy 
can  be  sure  of  that,  but  could  he  ever  brin 
it  about?  There  have  been  many  mass  move 
ments  built  around  a  charismatic  leader  in  th! 
Third  World,  Fidelismo  in  Cuba  being  the  ou 
standing  and  most  successful  example.  But,  i 
the  absence  of  structure,  ideology,  and  org| 
nization,  they  tend  to  wither  away  once  tl 
leader  is  gone. 


YET  A  MASS  MOVEMENT  of  Some  SOI 
a  party  organization  reaching  in 
the  smallest  villages,  with  the  poli 
ical  commissars  riding  on  camt 
back,  paddling  by  canoe  into  the  remote 
mangrove  swamps,  is  probably  exactly  wh, 
the  new  states,  the  "young"  countries  nee 
It  would  be  a  necessary  part  of  that  "natio 
building  process"  the  liberals  were  so  fond  i 
talking  about,  before  they  met  its  concre 
manifestation  in  the  highly  efficient  party  c 
ganization  that  managed  to  withstand  U. 
might  in  Vietnam.  Party  organizations  of 
sort  existed  in  the  new  countries  up  throuf 
independence.  Then  they  disappeared.  Tl 
onetime  leaders  became  corrupt  politicia 
and  administrators,  more  interested  in  buil, 
ing  up  their  own  positions  than  in  mobiliziw 
the  country. 

In  a  few  countries  in  the  Third  World  the 
have  been  signs  of  something  that  to  the  i 
trained  Western  eye  might  look  like  tot 
itarian  or  Fascist-style  mass  movements.  Pr 
ident  Mobutu  Sese  Seko  of  Zaire,  forme 
the  Belgian  Congo,  modestly  denies  beij 
God,  but  has  done  his  best  to  replace  Westel 
influences,  religious  and  otherwise,  by  his  o  I 
image,  through  a  nationwide  "authenticit I 
campaign  designed  to  restore  the  nation 
identity  and  make  himself  the  center  of  tl 
people's  worshipful  attention.  Youth  mo| 
ments  have  arisen  in  countries  such  as  Mala 
where  a  kind  of  "Banda-Jugend"  is  trying 
enforce  Life  President  Kamuzu  Banda's  n 
ralistic  principles  by  weeding  out  "intellec 
als,"  harassing  Jehovah's  Witnesses  for  th 
refusal  to  recognize  any  government  of  t 


1  may  not  be  the  reason  you  flv  Pan  Am 
[11  never  be  the  reason  you  don  t. 

When  you  or  your  travel  agent  makes  a  reservation 
with  us,  you  shouldn't  have  any  reservations  about  the 
kind  of  service  you'll  get. 

Because  Pan  Am  reservationists  average  8  years  on 
the  job.  Which  means  we've  been  around  long  enough  to 
know  how  to  handle  any  travel  requirement  you  may  have. 

In  fact,  many  of  us  started  before  there  were 
machines  to  help. 

Like  our  new  Panamac®  II.  The  most  advanced 
international  computer  reservations  network  in  the  busi- 
ness. With  amazing  speed  it  (and  us)  can  get  you  flights, 
hotel  rooms,  rent-a-cars  just  about  any  place  in  the  world. 

Or  even  answer  questions  you  might  have,  like: 
What's  the  temperature  in  Rio  in  October? 

Come  to  think  of  it,  if  we're  not  the  reason  you  fly 

Pan  Am,  maybe  ^  1^7%  Wk,  T  £3LT\JW 

we  should  be.       %  *  .T  tVi.  7t 1 

Americas  airline  to  the  world.  See  your  travel  au  nt 
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Bjorn  Klimm    world,  and  attacking  girls  in  the  streets  for 
wearing  miniskirts  and  wigs. 

What  is  striking  is  how  few  and  how  feeble 
these  attempts  really  are,  and  how  often  they 
serve  to  draw  attention  from  the  real  issues 
of  economic  dominance  and  exploitation.  In 
the  desperately  poor  landlocked  republic  of 
Chad,  the  biggest  problem  during  the  long 
years  of  French  colonialism  was  the  enforced 
cultivation  of  cheap  cotton  for  the  European 
market,  with  what  at  times  amounted  to  slave 
labor. 

However,  President  Tombalbaye,  who  has 
since,  luckily,  been  overthrown  and  killed  by 
his  army,  decided  that  his  main  task  was  to 
launch  his  own  "authenticity"  campaign, 
forcing  his  fellow  citizens  to  go  through  pain- 
ful tribal  initiation  ceremonies,  including 
crawling  on  their  bellies  over  termite-infested 
ground,  all  in  the  name  of  a  return  to  African 
tradition.  French  locals  were  often  harassed 
and  put  in  jail,  but  at  no  point  did  Tombal- 
baye challenge  that  other  tradition  in  Chad, 
the  continued  economic  dependence  on  France 
and  the  supposed  need  for  the  country  to  keep 
on  producing  cheap  cotton  for  Europe  with 
underpaid  labor. 

President  Julius  Nyerere  of  Tanzania,  one 
of  the  few  intellectuals  in  power  anywhere  in 
the  world,  keeps  saying  that  the  Third  World 
is  in  a  perpetual  emergency,  reminiscent  of 
the  war  era  in  Europe.  Yet  one  would  be  hard 
put  to  find  any  corresponding  sense  of  ur- 
gency or  vigilance  in  most  of  the  new  coun- 
tries. Suspicious-looking  foreigners  travel  in 
and  out  with  impunity.  The  defense  establish- 
ment typically  relies  on  officers  from  the  same 
colonial  power  that  might  be  the  chief  enemy. 
There  is  serious  and  increasing  dislocation  of 
the  economies,  much  of  it  due  to  continuing 
economic  links  with  the  old  colonial  power; 
but,  apart  from  occasional  outbursts  in  the 
press  against  "imperialism,"  and  the  odd  de- 
portation of  some  hapless  European  now  and 
then,  it  is  as  if  the  often  publicized,  ongoing 
"war"  against  underdevelopment,  exploitation, 
and  white  power  had  never  really  gotten  off 
the  ground. 


The  inefficient  police  state 

T  is  probably  true  that  if  you  want  to 
build  a  strong  state,  totalitarian  or  oth- 
erwise, you  will  first  have  to  industrial- 
ize. A  countrywide  party  organization, 
preferably  built  up  alongside  a  liberation 
army,  as  in  China  or  Vietnam,  could  get  the 
country  organized  and  also  serve  as  the  nec- 
essary eyes  and  ears  of  the  ruling  group,  but 


A. 


few  of  the  governments  in  the  Third  Work 
have  arisen  out  of  that  kind  of  warlike  situa 
tion,  and  few  of  the  existing  governments 
seem  ready  to  build  up  any  organization  what 
soever.  There  is  also  the  problem  of  sheei 
logistics.  Is  it  at  all  possible  to  build  an  efficien 
police  state  in  an  underdeveloped  country? 

How  do  you  organize  efficient  telephone 
surveillance  in  a  country  where  the  entire  tele 
phone  network  breaks  down  after  heavy  rains'] 
Not  even  Chile,  with  the  highest  literacy  rati 
on  the  Latin  American  continent,  can  effec 
tively  censor  the  mail.  On  the  African  conk 
nent,  only  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia,  wit]j 
an  industrial  base  and  higher  education  avai 
able  at  least  to  the  ruling  white  minorities 
have  managed  to  build  a  police  state  worth 
of  the  name. 

It  could  be  argued  that  few  Third  Work 
countries  really  need  a  police  state.  The  strati; 
where  troublesome  opposition  people  could  rJ 
found  are  rather  thin  and  could  be  kept  unddi 
watch  by  sending  a  few  agents  to  the  loc» 
bars  and  telling  them  to  keep  their  eyes  ope:| 
African  and  Latin  Third  World  governmen  i 
— and  not  only  the  dictatorial  ones — tend 
censor  the  press.  This  would  seem  a  supe 
fluous  gesture,  since  so  few  people  can  rea" 
but  it  is  precisely  within  the  small  group 
the  educated  elite  that  the  current  rulers  fe; 
political  competition. 

Again,  precisely  because  the  elite  is  :j 
small,  harsh  police- state  methods,  detentiol 
and  killings,  tend  to  be  self-defeating  sin  j 
the  people  who  are  in  jail  today  would 
needed  as  experts  for  tomorrow's  new  gcj 
ernment.  In  countries  where  the  members 
the  elite  are  more  or  less  closely  related  throu;| 
family  or  compadre  relations,  even  the  ki 
olutionaries  typically  are  the  sons  and  daugl- 
ters  of  the  very  oligarchs  they  are  rebelhT 
against.  It  is  rather  as  if  most  of  the  pol 
ical  detainees  in  the  Third  World  were  If 
tricia  Hearsts. 

There  is  a  real  police  state  in  many  of  <l 
Third  World  countries,  but  not  the  kind  ij 
Western  liberal  mind  usually  thinks  of.  Th<| 
are  thousands  of  poor,  illiterate  citizens  ij 
ting  away  in  jail,  waiting  for  years  before  thl 
cases  even  get  heard  in  court  and  they 
officially  sentenced.  Peruvian  peasants  tenc 
be  locked  up  and  put  away  for  decades  a 
result  of  long,  drawn-out  cases  over  land  I 
land  invasions.  In  Africa  jails  have  been  om 
flowing  with  first  offenders,  who  are  picked! 
on  the  street  by  energetic  policemen,  thrd 
into  jail,  and  left  there  to  wait,  sometimes 
years.  Nobody  particularly  bothers  ab 
them,  not  even  Amnesty  International,  prl 
ably  because  the  Western  liberals  are  so 
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feed  by  those  impeccable  wigs  in  those  so 
f  Anglo-Saxon  courtrooms, 
'he  new  governments,  the  new  elites  in  the 
rd  World,  have  so  far  not  had  to  face  the 
r  or  the  hungry  in  their  own  countries. 
Fascist-style  defense  mechanism  has  not 
n  developed,  a  class  war  has  not  yet  shown 
If.  Chile  is  an  exception.  As  the  workers 

the  unemployed  slum  dwellers  were  being 
inized  into  a  power  of  their  own  under 
nd,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  spite  of — the 
snde  government,  the  economic  powers 

be  replied  blindly,  employing  crude  po- 
-state  methods,  but,  without  the  organized 
I  support  that  Hitler  contrived  to  get,  these 

fell  short  of  Fascism. 


*  V  EXT  TIME  YOU  PEER  at  those  maps 
B^l  in  Time  magazine  which  purport  to 
V  show  the  spreading  influence  of  So- 
viet  or  Chinese-style  Communism  in 
developing  world,  it  may  be  good  to  recall 
:  money  is  not  immediately  translatable  in- 
ifluence;  arms  deliveries  do  not  necessarily 
y  political  opinion  in  entire  countries.  The 
sians  and  the  Chinese  have  learned  this 

hard  way.  During  the  civil  war  against 
;ssionist  Biafra,  Nigeria  received  a  consid- 
ble  amount  of  Soviet  arms  and  felt  gen- 
ly  much  friendlier  toward  Moscow  than 
ud  London  and  Washington,  where  there 

obvious  vacillation  over  which  side  to 
E.  One  would  be  hard  put  to  claim  that  So- 
1  arms  have  meant  any  marked  Soviet  in- 
bce  in  Nigeria,  where  the  man  in  the  street 
iinues  to  be  enthusiastically  capitalist  and 
ire  even  leading  members  of  the  local  pro- 
timunist  organizations  have  tended  to  use 
t  good  hard  currency  they  received  from 
»cow  for  their  own  business  endeavors. 
I  is  not  so  easy  to  build  up  a  disciplined 
fnization  of  any  kind  in  today's  Third 
jld  countries  in  their  present  state  of  total 
if  much  less  so  to  build  an  effectively  func- 
Ing  state.  The  need  is  there  to  build  an 
ihnetrable,  incorruptible  organization — a 
rlig  state  that  could  withstand  the  pressure 
hi  multinational  corporations,  big-power  in- 
ijts,  and  even  more  so  the  greedy  wishes 
he  members  of  the  emerging  middle  class, 
Wiled  and  safeguarded  by  their  very  posi- 
l  as  state-subsidized  members  of  the  new 
a  of  civil  servants.  But  there  is  a  strong 
■I  in  very  few  of  the  world's  emerging  coun- 
w  There  is  a  lot  of  bureaucracy,  yes,  and  a 
•If  featherbedding,  since  the  state  contin- 
^o  be  the  biggest  employer  in  most  Third 
Rd  countries,  and  there  must  be  jobs  for 
fcpusins  and  for  those  once  marginal  groups 


and  regions  that  were  brought  under  the  um- 
brella of  the  state  through,  say,  military  coups. 
Yet  the  sheer  size  of  the  bureaucracy  makes 
it  even  easier  to  buy  off  individual  civil  ser- 
vants, corrupt  any  ministers  and  officers  who 
might  want  to  sell  Coca-Cola,  or  run-down  in- 
dustrial machinery,  or  drugs  which  have  been 
outlawed  in  more  "civilized"  nations. 

It  is  ludicrous  to  picture  a  strong,  sinister 
"state"  running  the  affairs  of  the  Third  World 
nations  and  even  more  so  to  imagine  that 
there  is  a  coordinated,  well-run  totalitarian 
conspiracy  aiming  at  extinguishing  freedom, 
and  sabotageing  the  world  economic  system. 
The  industrialized  West  has  managed  to  get  a 
lot  of  political  mileage  out  of  the  oil  crisis. 
For  a  few  years  it  has  actually  looked  as  if  the 
Third  World  was  becoming  a  strong  and 
united  force  which  would  have  to  be  respect- 
ed. Today  even  OPEC  may  be  crumbling,  torn 
between  the  widely  disparate  objectives  of  its 
members,  who  all  want  economic  development 
on  terms  that  only  the  industrialized  West  can 
help  out  with.  If  for  a  few  years  the  Third 
World  has  been  exercising  Oil  Power.,  the  in- 
dustrialized world,  notably  the  United  States, 
has  all  the  time  been  wielding  the  even  strong- 
er weapons  of  Food  Power,  Fertilizer  Power, 
and  Manufactured  Goods  Power. 

The  Third  World  is  not  much  of  a  threat,  I 
am  afraid,  and  I  feel  deeply  distressed  by  this 
fact.  Attacking  the  idea  of  Zionism  through 
U.N.  resolutions  or  even  through  occasional 
hijackings  and  airport  massacres  is  not  the 
result  of  some  Machiavellian,  worldwide,  to- 
talitarian conspiracy.  What  has  happened  in 
Munich,  at  Lod  Airport,  in  Cairo,  and  Bang- 
kok over  the  past  few  years  is  the  outcome 
of  terrible  frustration  and  weakness  in  Third 
World  nations  and  states,  some  of  which,  like 
Palestine,  are  so  weak  that  they  do  not  even 
exist.  Terrorism — which  has  claimed  fewer 
lives  in  a  decade  than  one  day  of  traditional, 
regular  warfare — is  the  poor  man's,  the  poor 
country's  last  desperate  attempt  at  stopping 
the  big  powers  and  their  much  more  efficient 
and  brutal  methods  of  imposing  their  will. 

It  cannot  be  desirable  that  the  Third  World 
should  be  like  this,  so  disorganized  and  poor. 
If  we  are  told  that  the  Third  World  is  becom- 
ing an  actual  threat  to  our  well-nourished 
Western  selves,  then  it  is  not  only  a  lie  but 
appears  to  be  part  of  a  general  preparedness 
campaign  to  clamp  down  on  precisely  those 
efforts  the  Third  World  is  making  to  liberate 
itself. 

Why  is  the  ugly  old  elephant  screaming,  be- 
ing stepped  on  by  the  ant?  Is  it  not  because 
he  is  trying  to  justify  his  own  next,  crushing 
step?  □ 


"Terrorism  is 
the  poor  man's, 
the  poor  coun- 
try's last  des- 
perate attempt 
at  stopping 
the  big  powers 
and  their  much 
more  efficient 
and  brutal 
methods  of 
imposing 
their  will." 
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A  story  by  Richard  Stern 


Everybody  close  to  Winnie's  center 
was  in  motion. 
Fred,  no  kid  anymore,  was  doing 
what  he'd  been  doing  for  three  years, 
crisscrossing  the  country,  following — he  told 
her  in  collect  calls  from  Phoenix  or  Fargo — 
"leads."  That  is,  friends,  often  met  the  week  be- 
fore, who  had  houses  to  build,  acres  to  plant, 
jobs  to  offer,  places  to  crash.  Then  it  was  arrival, 
and,  weeks,  or  days — twice,  hours — later,  de- 
parture. For  every  amical  ointment,  a  fly.  "The 
guy  lies  around  all  day  getting  wasted.  Good 
drugs  is  all  there  is  here,  ma.  A  bad  scene." 
Failure  of  mission  reported  to  Chicago,  Fred 
would  be  on  the  road  again,  thumb  cocked, 
life's  accumulation  in  his  rucksack,  the  Ideal 
Address  summoning  him  from  a  few  miles, 
few  states  away.  "I'm  down  to  twelve  bucks.  But 
I  don't  want  anything,  ma.  This  low,  I'll  have 
to  stick  somewhere." 

Twenty-four.  At  twenty-four,  Winnie  had  two 
children  and  two  degrees,  and  was  supporting 
four  people  selling  lots  in  the  South  Side  of 
Chicago.  Supportee  Number  Four  was  the 
Greater  Frederick  rounding  the  last  turn  of  hi 
eight-year  doctorate.  The  Great  One  had  passec 
to  his  namesake  blond  charm,  the  gift  of  living 
off  women,  and — might  as  well  face  it— a  deep 
tract  of  sheer  dumbness,  a  power  of  self-delu 
sion  from  which  contempt  or  dislike  washed 
easily.  (The  Fredericks  couldn't  be  snubbed 
"Stick  anywhere,  Freddy.  Build  up  a  stake  be 
fore  you  move  on.  You  have  to  eat  lots  of  dir! 
before  flowers  bloom  in  your  face.  The  plane' 
offers  no  perfect  situations." 
"I  stuck  New  York,  ma." 
Five  months  in  the  Newsweek  morgue,  \on\ 
enough — to  the  day — to  qualify  for  batterec 
New  York's  unemployment  compensation 
Eighty  dollars  a  week,  which,  with  his  girl's  sal 
ary,  gave  him  the  life  of  not  Riley  but  Oblomov 
An  Oblomov  who  discovered  the  Off-Track  Bel 
ting  parlors.  And  won.  Spectacularly.  Twenty 
three  thousand  dollars,  fourteen  on  one  dail 
double.  "You  know  the  way  accountants  look  a 
a  sheet  of  figures  and  see  the  shape  of  corporf 
tions.  Ma,  I  look  at  those  dope  sheets  and 
see  the  race." 

Close  to  six-and-a-half  feet,  190  pounds,  th 
green  eyes  glistening  with  this  Dummheit.  Yt 
the  pudding  had  proved  out:  twenty-three  thoi  j: 
sand.  "Freddy,  now  it's  time  to  take  the  joui 
nalism  course.  Go  up  to  Columbia." 
"It's  not  the  time  for  that,  ma." 
"Look,  Fred,  it  never  hurts  for  anyone 
talk  to  a  counselor.  Why  not  spend  a  few  buck 
and  get  your  head  cleared?  Find  out  what  you' 
be  best  doing,  why  you're  not  doing  it." 
"But  I  am  doing  it." 

She  sensed  he  was  going  to  stick  the  mone 
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i  ;i  hole,  not  report  it  to  the  IRS.  "Fred,  the 
i\  men  are  everywhere.  They  get  reports  from 
lie  OTB  every  day.  Don't  conceal  anything, 
'very  dollar  lights  up  those  computers  in  Vir- 
inia.  Don't  wiggle." 

Was  she  trying  to  subdue  the  divinity  of  idle- 
ess,  she  who'd  burnt  offerings  to  its  opposite 
umber  since  she  was  nineteen?  All  those  mort- 
ises and  leases  smoking  in  the  golden  nostrils. 
\  Fred  went  to  Aqueduct;  he'd  never  seen  the 
lack  itself  before.  The  actuality  needled  his 
;alloon.  "All  these  bums  in  funny  hats  coming 
p  to  me  for  tips.  I'm  standing  around  in  my 
enyon  sweatshirt,  and  they're  asking  me."  (It 
as  another  sliver  of  his  pride  that  no  one  in 
ew  York  dressed  as  badly  as  he  did.  He  was 
[ke  the  man  in  Chekhov  identified  as  "Lubov, 

e  one  who  lost  his  galoshes  at  the  Balanoffs'." ) 


4 month  later,  in  a  manner  hidden 
from  and  hardly  credible  to  her, 
Freddy  was  down  to  seven  thousand 
dollars,  six  of  which  he  put  into  a 
utual  fund.  "I've  been  studying  the  Street, 
fa."  ( He'd  watched  W all  Street  Report  on  the 
jlucational  channel.)  "What  baffles  people?" 
I  With  the  seventh  thousand,  he  "cleared  the 
pst,"  left  a  girl,  an  apartment  (the  lease  had 
ro  months  to  go),  and  a  phone  bill  which  Win- 
[e,  his  permanent  address,  paid,  and  headed— 
tiled  was  a  better  verb  for  Fred — west.  "I 
|ight  have  a  day  with  you  in  Chicago,  ma.  But 
Eck's  in  a  hurry.  He's  got  a  pad  in  Sonoma 
hunty,  he  says  there  are  millions  of  jobs  in 
le  wineries.  And  it's  more  beautiful  than  the 
fcuth  of  France." 

I  He  did  stop  for  a  day,  but  she  was  just  mov- 
|5  in  with  Tom.  Fred  never  liked  her  boy- 
Lends,  and  he  missed  the  old  apartment;  so 
I  and  his  two  pals  (the  third  had  been  picked 
|>  in  Ohio,  a  Marx-bearded  dreamer  who  ate 
le  of  Tom's  plants)  stayed  only  a  night. 
I  here's  no  place  in  Chicago  for  me  anymore, 

L" 

I  "It's  a  big  city,  Fred.  You  can  go  down  to 
l/de  Park  with  dad." 
Lr'Dad  doesn't  see  where  I'm  at." 
K  Fourteen  inches  shorter,  plain  and  dumpy  as 
Imuffin  next  to  this  green-eyed  giant,  Winnie 
ialdn't  bring  herself  to  ask  where  he  was.  He 
lis  so  hugely  there.  Besides,  she  had  all  she 
kuld  handle  now  with  Tommy. 
iThe  reason  she'd  moved  in  with  him  after 
■give  years  in  her  own  place  was  his  despera- 
n.  A  month  before,  he'd  been  "dumped"  by 
I.  analyst,  and  had  imploded,  collapsed.  He 
I jldn't  get  out  of  bed.  The  black  pearl  eyes 
tich  just  sat  out  on  his  gold  cheeks,  dropped 
Irs  down  them.  "Why  did  he  do  it  to  me, 


Winnie?  What  did  I  do  wrong?  Was  it  the  writ- 
ing? He  knew  I  was  writing  the  book." 

Tom  was  finishing  a  doctorate,  writing  on  the 
nature  of  evidence  in  psychoanalysis.  One  sec- 
tion recorded  his  own  interpretation  of  fifteen 
analytic  sessions  and  was  to  be  followed  by  Dr. 
Culp's  notes  on  the  same  sessions.  It  would  be 
a  unique  document,  real  material  for  students  of 
the  profession.  But  Culp  slammed  the  door.  The 
impassive,  lunar  face  which  had  dominated 
Tommy's  dreams  for  two  years  burned  with 
rage.  While  Tom  was  on  the  couch,  Culp  called 
Dr.  Fried  and  told  him  he  thought  it  was  time 
to  turn  Mr.  Hiyashi  over  to  him.  Tom  fainted, 
was  revived,  staggered  up  the  hall,  and  found 
two  doctors  and  three  cops — "with  guns,  Win." 

Would  he  sign  himself  in,  or  did  he  prefer  to 
be  committed  by  Culp?  "You  were  signaling 
you  wanted  to  be  hospitalized,"  Culp  said  when 
he  finally  agreed  to  talk  to  Tom. 


INIFRED  GOT  TOM  OUT.  She  Went 

to     Professor    Klugerman,  he 


W found  someone  to  sign  for  Tom, 
and  then  he  gave  her  the  word 
on  Culp:  Chicago  was  littered  with  his  wrecks; 
he'd  been  a  promising  young  man,  but  his  own 
problems  had  ruined  him;  he  was  okay  when 
the  transference  was  rosy;  when  it  got  rough, 
he  abandoned  ship,  hospitalized  the  patients, 
and  told  them  he  couldn't  work  with  patients 
who'd  been  hospitalized.  Psychoanalysis  is  the 
best-protected  fortress  in  the  world:  its  stones 
are  invisible.  Even  with  a  Klugerman  on  one's 
side,  a  malpractice  suit  was  next  to  impossible. 

Anyway,  Tom  was  too  low  to  think  of  litiga- 
tion. For  two  years,  all  the  feeling  in  the  world 
had  been  held  in  by  the  four  walls  of  Culp's 
office.  Now  he'd  never  see  him  again.  "Analysis 
may  not  have  the  power  to  cure,  but  it  sure  has 
the  power  to  hurt,"  he  said,  tears  dropping  on 
the  gold  cheek-flesh.  "I  can't  think  of  anything 
else,  Win."  Even  now,  two  months  after  Winnie 
had  moved  in,  five  weeks  after  he'd  started 
with  Dr.  Fried,  Tom's  head  was  a  Culp  museum. 
He  drove  to  Winnetka,  parked  near  Culp's 
house,  stared  at  his  wife  and  children,  took  pic- 
tures of  the  garden,  the  cars.  "Win,  yesterday 
I  wanted  to  steal  his  bag  of  garbage.  A  big 
plastic  sack  of  garbage,  and  I  wanted  it." 
"Oh,  Tommy." 

"Maybe  because  I  wtis  his  garbage.  And  I 
gave  him  all  mine.  I  gave  him  all  the  muck  in 
my  head,  and  he  told  me  to  get  out.  He's  sup- 
posed to  take  it.  An  analyst  is  an  incinerator 
plant — no,  a  recycling  plant.  But  he  cycled  me 
out.  How  would  you  feel,  Win?" 

"I  know,  Tommy,  I  know,"  stroking  him,  the 
handsome  little  blacktop  head,  the  beautiful  lit- 


"Go  to  Jesus. 
Or  Buddha. 
Or  Jane 
Austen. 
George  Eliot. 
Did  they  squat 
around, 
asking  who 
they  were?" 
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tie  shoulders.  She  knew  a  little  anyway.  She'd 
been  dumped  as  well,  and  not  by  a  passing 
stranger.  The  Greater  Frederick  had  taken  his 
degree,  acknowledged  "its  essential  ingredient, 
my  wife,"  and  four  years  later,  just  starting  to 
make  enough  money  so  she  could  stop  making 
it  and  concentrate  on  her  poetry,  he  discovered 
that  "everything  on  this  earth  has  a  term,"  they 
"had  had  the  best  of  marriage,  the  worst  was 
coming,"  it  was  "time  to  think  of  'fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new,'  old  Win." 

Of  course  he'd  been  plowing  the  new  pasture 
for  a  year.  Stroking  Tom,  Winnie  remembered 
her  own  obsession  with  Rosanne,  looking  her 
up,  what  a  shock,  a  scrawny  kid,  rearless, 
breastless,  with  a  nose  that  hooked  wickedly 
towards  her  teeth.  A  classic  Frederickan  delu- 
sion. (Line  up,  Rosanne). 

Eight  years,  they  lived  five  blocks  apart.  So 
the  move  to  Tommy's  had  the  relief  of  that  sep- 
aration as  well.  And  maybe  some  of  the  relief 
of  Freddy's  moving:  moving  for  its  own  sake, 
though  she  believed  what  she'd  quoted  at  him 
from  Donne,  "there  is  motion  also  in  corrup- 
tion." 

"Corrupt,  ma?" 

"No,  Freddy,  it's  just  that  motion  isn't  neces- 
sarily healthy." 

"You  could  sell  it  to  Weight  Watchers:  I  al- 
ways lose  five  or  six  pounds  a  trip.  You  should 
try  it  for  that  alone,  ma." 

She  didn't  need  that.  Her  weight  was  what 
she  had.  "Lose  enough,  you  can  fit  in  an  envel- 
ope, mail  yourself  to  yourself.  You'd  never 
catch  up.  Ride  round  the  earth  for  the  price  of 
a  stamp.  Need  the  dime?" 

"You're  some  punkins,  ma."  Harshness  slid 
off  him.  (He  always  regained  his  five  pounds.) 

The  move  did  occupy  her,  and  it  blurred 
some  of  Tom's  shock  and  the  brevity  of  Fred- 
dy's stay,  and  then  Nora's  hysterectomy,  which 
came  ten  days  after  Freddy  left. 

Win  had  "never  been  close"  to  Nora  was  what 
she  told  friends,  what  she  thought,  but  of  course 
that  was  too  easy,  Nora  had  been  in  her  belly 
and  at  her  breast,  she'd  loved  her  wildly,  as 
she'd  loved  Freddy.  But  when  Great  Frederick 
took  off,  Nora,  though  she  stayed  with  her  moth- 
er, took  off,  too.  Eight  years  old,  and  Winifred 
would  see  the  green  eyes  flashing  chill  at  her, 
the  unvoiced  indictment:  "You  let  what  counted 
get  away.  You  weren't  good  enough  to  hold  it. 
Are  you  what  I  have  to  be?  Is  that  what  a  girl 
is?  Someone  Left?" 

But  over  the  phone,  Nora  wept,  she  was  never 
going  to  have  her  own  child,  and  Winnie  took 
off  for  Denver  and  held  Nora's  blond,  Freddian 
head  on  her  breasts,  she  mustn't  worry,  she  and 
Francis  could  adopt  ten  babies,  it  was  the  right 
thing  to  do  in  this  1970s  world;  the  hysterec- 


tomy  was  a  sign  her  system  would  have  trouble 
with  babies,  she  would  have  all  the  joy — and  al- 
most all  the  difficulties — of  children,  the  genetic 
part  was  insignificant. 

She  stayed  two  weeks,  doing  chores,  keeping 
cheerful,  even  had  the  first  good  talks  of  her 
life  with  Nora,  it  looked  as  if  at  last  they  would 
be  friends.  But  toward  the  end  the  new  griev- 
ance must  have  revived  the  old.  Win  looked  up 
to  the  green  eyes  flaming  at  her.  "You  don't 
know  your  own  nature,  momma." 

"Maybe  I'd  run  away  from  myself  if  I  did." 

"No.  If  you  knew  where  you  were,  what  you 
are,  things  wouldn't  happen  to  you  all  the  time 
You'd  happen  to  them."  Nora,  white  as  a  bath 
tub,  with  only  the  large  green  circles  for  color. 

"I'm  not  much  on  all  this  knowing  thyself 
That's  what  our  Fredericks  are  after,  or  sa) 
they  are.  'Where's  that  Great  Phone  Book  in  thf 
Sky  with  my  number  in  it?'  What's  the  point 
Nora?  Look  at  Tom."  Nora  never  wanted 
look  at  Tom.  "Ten  years  on  the  S.  S.  Couch 
and  what's  his  America?  Shipwreck!  'I'm  tO( 
busy  for  that,'  as  Pat  Nixon  told  Gloria  Stein 
em.  Right  on.  And  if  you  want  better  authority 
for  burying  the  self,  go  to  Jesus.  Or  Buddha.  0 
Jane  Austen.  George  Eliot.  Did  they  squa 
around,  asking  who  they  were?"  But  Nor; 
would  write  no  book,  would  adopt  no  children: 
"I'm  just  dodging,  Nora.  You're  right." 

It  was  time  to  go.  Francis  took  her  to  the  air 
port.  "I  can  be  back  in  hours  if  you  need  me 
Francis." 

"You're  a  brick,  Win."  Endless,  vague,  ur 
bricklike  Francis. 


SOLID,  MAYBE  DUMPY,  WINNIE,  yes,  a  b: 
of  a  brick;  on  her  own,  had  put  the  tw 
children  through  lab  school,  college,  ha 
moved  more  South  Side  noncommercif 
real  estate  than  anyone  in  the  city,  could  ha\ 
had  her  own  firm,  been  a  rich  woman  if  si 
hadn't  hated  being  a  boss  (firing  people,  figh 
ing  the  IRS).  She  was  a  brick  and  then  som 
a  lot  of  bricks,  and  some  windows,  doors,  an 
not  a  bad  interior,  ask  Tom,  ask  a  few  di 
criminating  human  beings. 

But  in  need  of  tuck-pointing,  chimney-wor 
Mornings,  waking  up  next  to  Tom  (unless  1  | 
was  out  casing  Culp's  breakfast ) ,  her  head  w 
full  of  nutty  projects:  she'd  form  an  Effluviu 
Corporation,  market  the  leavings  of  the  gre 
(Picasso's   shaved   hairs,    Elizabeth  Taylo 
sweat,  a  bottled  ounce  for  eighty  bucks); 
she'd  discover  Jesus's  Autobiography:  "T 
Word  first?  No.  Words  come  from  throats 
was  born  in  almost  the  usual  way.  In  a  bac 
water  town." 

Breakfast  up  here  was  nice.  Tom's  place  W 
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across  the  street  from  Wrigley  Field,  and  in  the 
morning,  or  on  days  there  was  no  ball  game, 
the  neighborhood  felt  as  if  it  had  fallen  out  of 
the  present  tense.  The  streets  zoomed  up  to  the 
great  oval  and  died;  the  silence  was  spectral. 
There  were  lots  of  Koreans  and  Japanese  around 
— they'd  come  from  California  after  World 
War  II.  The  small  business  streets  had  a  spe- 
cial feel,  old  ladies  bowing  to  each  other,  the 
kanji  script  on  the  hardware  and  grocery  stores 
suggesting  intense  messages  from  over  the 
clouds.  Shinto  shrines  and  rock  gardens  behind 
standard  Chicago  threeflats. 

Bali-game  days,  the  morning  silence  thick- 
ened toward  noise,  vendors  wheeled  their  carts, 
the  pennant  men  and  car  parkers  warmed  their 
throats  for  the  crowd,  which  dribbled  and  then 
poured  in  under  the  windows.  What  was  that 
crazy  mass  they  celebrated  in  the  oval,  the 
little  white  grail  pounded  and  pitched? 

She  sat  in  Tommy's  "greenhouse"  room,  do- 
ing her  accounts,  or  reading  poetry,  or  just 
dreaming  of  something  happening,  something 
working,  Freddy  settling  in,  Nora  taking  care  of 
a  baby  (knowing  what  feelings  you  just 
couldn't  allow  yourself,  feeling  the  lovely  depth 
of  a  total  dependence),  Tom  shifting  the  hump 
of  trouble  from  Culp  to  Fried. 

A  stillness  in  others.  So  that  her  own  motion 
would  count. 

She  didn't  want  ease,  she  was  even  tired  of 
not  being  tired,  of  trouble  washing  too  easily 
out  of  her  system.  ( Inside  she  was  brick. ) 

She  wasn't  ready  to  hit  the  road.  (What  road 
was  there?)  Down  the  street  was  far  enough. 

.  .  .  Green  Chill  upon  the  Heat 

So  ominous  did  pass 

We  barred  the  Windows  and  the  Doors 

As  from  an  Emerald  Ghost — 

That  childless  lady  in  white  who  never  left  Am- 
herst. 

The  Doom's  Electric  Moccasin  .  .  . 
The  Blond  Assassin  passes  on  .  .  . 
imperceptibly  . . .  lapsed  away 

For  Emily  D.,  the  motion  of  the  world  was  sin- 
ister. 

Poems  didn't  do  the  trick  today.  They  han- 
dled too  much,  stood  for  too  much.  (As  the  ac- 
counts stood  for  too  little:  Illinois  Bell  Tel., 
Consolidated  Ed.) 

The  oval  burst.  Home  run. 

She'd  left  home,  but  not  arrived.  Hidden  in 
Tom's  insectless,  birdless,  snakeless  jungle,  so 
much  less  jungle  than  his  mind.  Or  hers. 

"Born?  In  the  usual  way.  Not  knowing. 
Swaddled,  but  naked,  knowing,  but  what? 
Daughter,  mother,  but  alone.  Without  Ideal 
Address."  □ 


VERSE 

by  Naomi  Lazard 

RE  ACCEPTING  YOU 


We  are  very  pleased  with  your  response 

to  our  advertisement.  The  form 

you  found  in  which  to  couch  your  reply 

is  original  and  attractive. 

It  caught  our  attention  immediately. 

The  fact  that  you  did  not  wait, 

but  answered  at  once,  is  also 

in  your  favor.  This  means 

you  are  a  decisive  person, 

and  this  is  the  type  we  are  looking  for. 

So  many  people,  these  days, 

are  trapped  in  indecision. 

We  agree  profoundly  with  everything 

you  have  said.  More  than  anything 

we  agree  with  the  way  you  have  said  it. 

You  seem  to  have  understood 

that  the  person  we  need  must  be  humorous. 

That,  we  assure  you,  is  a  prime  factor. 

You  have  told  us  a  great  deal 

about  yourself,  and  the  telling 

was  brief.  This  too  is  a  virtue. 

We  like  it.  Lastly, 

you  appear  not  to  have  become  bitter 
from  your  experience.  This 
we  find  extraordinary. 

At  this  point  we  would  like  to  meet  you. 
You  are  invited  to  come  here 
for  an  evening  we  have  arranged. 
Everyone  to  whom  we  have  written 
favorable  answers  such  as  this  one 
will  be  here.  You  will  come 
at  your  own  expense.  The  trip 
will  be  worth  the  trouble.  The  party, 
as  long  as  it  lasts,  will  be  fun. 
If  things  don't  work  out  as  you  hope 
you  will  not  be  reimbursed, 
but  you  will  be  placed 
on  our  mailing  list. 
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ORDINANCE  ON  EXISTENCE 


ORDINANCE  ON  LINING  UP 


This  card  certifies  the  following: 
your  file  was  processed, 
found  satisfactory,  the  number 
of  counts  against  you 
counterbalanced  by  favorable  ones. 

A  few  words  regarding  your  card: 

it  is  the  product  of  years 

of  intense  survey,  research 

requiring  judgments  concerning 

data  on  the  entire  population. 

Despite  the  many  obstacles 

we  forged  ahead;  now  we  take  pride 

in  our  achievement.  This  card 

eliminates  waste  and  effort. 

Things  will  go  more  smoothly  for  you; 

there  will  be  less  chance  of  delay 

caused  by  mishaps,  forgetfulness 

or  misunderstanding. 

No  other  form  of  identification 

will  ever  be  needed. 

Those  to  whom  you  show  this  card 

will  know  you  exist 

without  further  confirmation. 

Notice: 

Our  experts  have  devised  a  system 
unlike  any  other.  You  do  not  have 
just  another  number  here. 
The  small  microprint  on  the  reverse  side 
contains  enough  information 
to  satisfy  the  most  severe  questioner. 

Everyone  qualified 
will  soon  be  equipped  with  the  device 
to  interpret  the  code. 

Flash  this  card. 
It  is  all  you  need. 


A  line  will  form  to  the  right 

and  one  to  the  left.  You  must  join 

one  of  them.  After  careful  consideration, 

choose  the  line  you  are  most  attracted  to; 

stand  at  the  end  of  it. 

Both  lines  are  serpentine.  However, 

if  you  look  closely 

you  will  see  subtle  differences. 

The  one  to  the  right  moves  more  quickly, 

the  left  line  at  a  more  leisurely  pace, 

which  may  prove  beneficial 

to  certain  dispositions. 

Try  to  see  where  the  lines  go; 

this  is  your  option. 

Everything  possible  is  being  done 

to  protect  your  privileges. 

A  factor  to  keep  in  mind: 

in  joining  the  line  to  the  right 

you  will  end  life  as  a  beggar. 

If  you  decide  on  the  line  to  the  left 

everything  you  believe  will  become  nonsense. 

You  will  be  spending 

a  great  deal  of  time  on  whichever  one 

you  choose.  Choose  wisely. 

No  changing  from  one  line  to  the  other 

once  you  have  joined. 

Common  sense 
will  tell  you  that  you  will  become 
an  indispensable  link 
in  the  line  of  your  choice. 

Good  luck  to  you. 


ORDINANCE  ON  THE  NEWS  FROM  THE  FRONT 


All  the  reports  that  have  reached  you 

are  true.  In  that  area  known  as  the  front 

no  one  sleeps  anymore. 

According  to  a  recent  bulletin 

we  know  that  infants  are  born  there 

with  their  eyes  open;  chickens 

stagger  in  the  dusty  roads 

for  lack  of  sleep.  There  is 

no  escaping  the  disasters, 

nor  is  there  any  chance  for  a  settlement. 

Nobody  knows  how  it  will  all  end. 


However,  we  are  doing  all  we  can 

to  limit  the  conflict,  and,  if  possible, 

to  stop  it.  Our  efforts  to  date 

have  been  successful.  The  war 

is  contained  in  a  small  area,  the  front. 

The  rumor  that  this  front  is  advancing 
is  not  true.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  the  front  is  elsewhere, 
in  another  country. 
We  are  keeping  it  there, 
where  it  belongs. 


ORDINANCE  ON  ENROLLMENT 


ORDINANCE  AT  THE  LEVEL  CROSSING 

Jumping  the  track  is  forbidden; 

the  penalty  for  offenders  is  death. 

You  are  permitted 

to  live  beside  the  track, 

work  at  your  trade, 

take  trips,  raise  your  family — 

but  always  on  this  side. 

It  will  not  be  considered  an  excuse 

that  trains  don't  run  here  anymore. 

They  used  to  run  here 

and  they  may  again. 

The  Council  is  having  a  heated  debate 

on  whether  to  allow  trains. 

All  factors  are  being  taken  into  consideration. 

The  faction  that  definitely  opposes 

trains  running  here  again 

says  the  situation  is  dangerous  enough 

at  present.  Actual  trains 

will  constitute  an  intolerable  risk 

to  life  and  property. 

Their  argument  is: 

under  present  conditions 

the  danger  is  contained. 

The  faction  favoring  trains 

proposes  a  modified  run 

of  no  more  than  two  a  year. 

The  progress  of  this  debate 

will  be  reported  from  time  to  time 

as  we  see  fit. 


The  group  in  process  of  being  formed 

will  be  something  you  have  always  wanted 

to  be  a  part  of  but  never,  heretofore, 

imagined  possible.  Its  composition 

will  be  strictly  regulated: 

only  those  who  qualify  will  be  admitted. 

All  others  will  be  rejected. 

For  those  of  you  who  believe 

you  may  have  the  necessary  attributes 

for  entry  into  this  group, 

an  application  can  be  picked  up 

at  our  office.  Answer  the  questions 

as  honestly  as  you  can.  Good  marks 

also  given  for  imagination 

and  resourcefulness.  This  group, 

as  it  is  shaping  up,  promises 

to  become  a  compelling  force 

in  our  society. 

If  you  fail 
to  get  into  this  group, 

another,  larger  group  is  also  being  formed 

for  rejects  from  the  first  one. 

The  second  group  will  in  no  way 

be  inferior  to  the  first.  It  too 

has  standards;  they  are  high. 

In  order  for  your  application 

to  permit  entry  into  the  second  group, 

check  the  proper  place. 

In  case  the  second  group  is  filled 

before  your  application  can  be  processed, 

or  your  qualifications  fall  short, 

do  not  be  despondent.  Our  plans  include 

the  formation  of  a  third  group. 

All  applicants  who  have  failed 

to  make  it  into  the  first  or  second  groups 

will  automatically  qualify  for  the  third. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  standards 

for  this  section  are  not  high. 

They  are  different. 

We  welcome  you  now 
to  the  group  for  which  you  will  ultimately 
qualify.  Whichever  it  is, 
we  know  you  will  have  a  creative 
and  enriching  experience. 
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The  International  Alias, 

a  best  seller  of  the 
International  Division. 
It  is  published  in  French, 
German,  Italian,  Japanese, 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  Spanish 
and  many  other  languages. 
Our  college  texts  are 
used  in  Asian  schools. 
Rand  McNally  Elf  Books 
are  displayed  in 
Australian  supermarkets. 
Our  elementary  school 
science  program  is 
produced  in  Sweden 
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We  furnish  airline 
tickets  to  many  European, 
South  American  and 
Asian  airlines. 
And  our  globes  are 
available  throughout  Asia, 
South  America,  Europe, 
Africa  and  Australia. 
We're  everywhere. 
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MISSING  IN  ACTION 


by  Josiah  Bunting  III 
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Born  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  by 

Ron  Kovic.  McGraw-Hill,  $7.95. 

WE  begin  with  truisms: 
that,  in  a  world  of 
nation-states  run  by 
well-meaning  blunder- 
ers, self-aggrandizing  tyros,  political 
geniuses,  crackpots,  whomever,  there 
will  be  war;  always  war,  with  inter- 
ludes of  rearmament  and  peace.  If 
you  wish  for  peace,  prepare  for  war. 
Also:  that  those  who  make  war  think 
they  do  right.  Also:  that  soldiers, 
particularly  of  the  officer  class, 
achieve  promotion  during  war.  Also: 
that  the  butchery  of  war  requires 
that  those  who  make  and  sustain  war 
distance  themselves,  and  those  in 
whose  behalf  the  war  is  waged,  from 
its  butchery.  A  certain  fastidiousness 
of  phrase  and  appellation,  a  buffer- 
ing obscurantism  of  the  language  of 
tactics  and  strategy  and  diplomacy 
— these  help  rid  the  controlling 
brains  of  war's  wounds,  of  the 
knowledge  of  bodies  shattered  and 
shredded,  villages  made  ovens,  fam- 
ilies bereft.  Thus  also  are  solicited 


diverse  sundry  old  authentic  texts, 
showing  how  the  war  shall  vindicate 
the  national  honor,  the  national  his- 
tory. 

When  the  war  is  over,  it  is  not 
only  old  men  who  forget,  but  almost 
all  men.  Pain  is  hermetic:  its  mem- 
ory vanishes.  People  sing,  "I'll  re- 
member April"';  they  do  not  sing, 
"I'll  remember  Verdun." 

World  War  I  was  the  most  mon- 
strous barbarism  ever  perpetrated  on 
this  planet.  And  in  the  Kriegsakade- 
mien  are  still  studied  the  Schlieffen 
Plan  I  whose  cold,  crazed  author  mut- 
tered on  his  deathbed,  "Make  the 
right  wing  strong"),  Jutland,  Gallip- 
oli,  Plan  XVII,  Tennenbergian  dou- 
ble envelopments,  and  generals 
who,  as  Correlli  Barnett  once  wrote, 
"admitted  into  their  brains  only 
neutral  factors  of  calculation." 
Wilfred  Owen  is  not  studied: 

//  in  some  smothering  dreams  you 
too  could  pace 

Behind  the  wagon  that  we  flung 
him  in, 

And  watch  the  white  eyes  writh- 
ing in  his  face  .  .  . 


If  you  could  hear,  at  every  jolt, 
the  blood 

Come  gurgling  from  the  froth- 
corrupted  lungs, 

Obscene  as  cancer,  bitter  as  the 
cud 

Of  vile,  incurable  sores  on  inno- 
cent tongues  .  . . 
Nor  Sassoon: 

He  stirred,  shifting  his  body; 
then  the  pain 

Leapt  like  a  prowling  beast,  and 
gripped  and  tore 

His  groping  dreams  with  grind- 
ing claws  and  fangs. 

I  stay  in  touch  with  the  military  i 
this  country.  They  don't  think  aboi 
\  ietnam  much,  except  idly,  to  rem 
inisce.  But  there  was  a  war  for  youi 
MacArthur  said  don't  get  involved 
de  Gaulle  said  don't  get  involved 
General  Shoup,  commandant  of  tq 
Marine  Corps,  said  withdraw — bil 
we  knew  better.  I  used  to  write,  "\W 
who  are  left  will  close  ranks  to  cod 
tinue  the  struggle  to  bring  freedoa 
to  Vietnam."  Wilfred  Owen  to  hj 
mother:  "I  don't  even  take  the  ci 
arette  out  of  my  mouth  when  I  wrij 
'deceased'  over  their  names." 

Bringing  freedom  was  our  secori 
war  aim.  The  first  one  had  to  do  wij 
standing  up  to  Communist  mi 
lignancy,  if  we  were  not  to  forfd 
our  reputation  as  a  guarantor  of  c<| 
tain  small  powers:  the  updated  Til 
man  Doctrine,  perhaps  earnestly  d| 
cussed  the  night  Arthur  Schlesing] 
got  thrown  in  the  pool  at  Hickoj 
Hill.  Later  there  lurked  in  the  mini 
of  men  the  chimera  of  a  "piti'l 
helpless  giant"  and  finally,  at  Chrij 
masbombingtime.  taking  our  td 
from  Disraeli  (1878,  after  the  B< 
lin  Congress),  and  Chambers 
(1938),  "Peace  with  Honor." 

And  now  the  present  preparatic 
for  the  destruction  of  the  hum! 
race,  all  undertaken  with  the  mi 
sterling  and  unimpeachable  of  nj 
tives.  We  have  come  a  long  way.  m 
cannot  get  off  the  treadmill.  C<| 


on  kovic  is  on  another 
l^^F  treadmill    and    he  can't 
get  i>lT  because  his  body 
fc^^is  broken,  cannot,  from 
chest  down,  respond  or  feel.  He 
written  a  fiery  account  of  what 
war  in  Vietnam  did  to  him  dur- 
his  second  tour  there,  up  along 
DMZ,  where  he  served  as  a  ser- 
nt  in  the  Marine  infantry:  Born 
the  Fourth  of  July.  They  got  his 
e  of  birth  before  he  got  his  mor- 
ne.  Let  me  now  write  the  usual 
kless  exhortation  to  all  whose  life 
lolitics  and  government:  read  this 
>k.  Read  it  on  your  way  back 
m  the  Vineyard  or  Rehoboth — it's 
rt — and  have  some  Sassoon  to  fol- 
.  Flip  through  the  thing;  start 
reading  about  the  enema  room 
I  the  bursting  urine  sacks  the  in- 
itinents'  catheters  feed  into  in  the 
pital  where  the  corpsmen  talk 
>ut  the  Green  Bay  Packers  while 
y  give  heart  massage. 
)o  I  make  you  sick?  The  nausea 
I  pass.  Have  a  drink,  and  let  me 
you  about  Ron  Kovic's  postbel- 
:rent  illnesses,  about  what  the  war 
to  him. 

Catholic  boy  from  Massapequa, 
ig  Island,  born  1946,  taught  that 
liturbation    was    sinful,  adored 

key  Mantle  and  John  Kennedy, 
i  Marines — two  of  whom  one  day 
tinted  the  stage  in  the  auditorium 
Massapequa  High  School,  impe- 
i  y  slim,  crisp,  and  earnest  in  dress 
Is  and  bubble-shined  low-quar- 
1  Enlisted,  became  maggot  at 
Eris  Island,  was  graduated,  served 
i  tours,  the  latter  cut  short  by  fly- 
ulead,  in  Vietnam. 
;ecame  a  vegetable  with  a  brain, 

low  okay.  Except  that  he  cannot 
be  love,  walk,  run,  control  his 
Uder,  dance,  frolic,  and  would  no 
ibt  be  considered  a  filthy  traitor 
1)0  percent  of  the  adult  citizenry 
sue  United  States. 
Ibra  on  the  Fourth  of  July  is  a 
e  onal  chronicle  of  the  national  in- 
»y.  Lifted  to  a  platform  in  his 
b;led  chair,  between  hellish  pe- 
rt; in  VA  hospitals,  which,  in  Ko- 
M  account  resemble  nothing  so 
Mi  as  car  washes  and  used-car  lots 
-hed  to  the  dais,  Kovic  hears  the 
W  American  Legionnaires'  pane- 
Bs,  their  confident  stupidities: 
■  have  to  win  because  of  them," 
••'.speakers  say,  indicating  Kovic 

t  )ther  broken  men  near  the  ros- 


"I  am  a  fable. 
I  am  the  M.S.  Kungsholm 
Experience  the  world 
with  me." 


The  South  American  Fable. 


South  America.  Africa.The  legendary  islands  of 
the  Adriatic  or  the  blue  magic  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. You  know  the  wonder  of  the  world  exists. 
How  you  experience  it  makes  the  difference. 

The  M.S.  Kungsholm  is  that  difference  between 
a  luxurious  holiday  and  a  mere  vacation.  For  no 
matter  how  exotic  your  ports  of  call,  when  you 
return  to  the  Kungsholm,  warm  hospitality  and 
true  elegance  await  you.  Because  the  Kungsholm 
is  more  than  spacious  staterooms,  haute  cuisine, 
indoor/outdoor  pools  and  saunas.  Kungsholm  is 
what  you  choose  it  to  be.  Entertainment  and  deck 
sports,  boutiques  and  parties  in  the  most  convivial 
company.  Or  quiet  afternoons  in  the  excellent  li- 
brary and  secluded  moments  on  deck  to  reflect 
on  the  mystery  of  the  sea. 

Impeccable  service  is  the  rule  aboard  the 
Kungsholm.  And  her  gracious,  English-speaking 


The  African  Fable. 

staff  is  always  ready  to  respond  to  your  individual 
requests. 

Immediately  on  boarding  this  unique  resort 
ship  you'll  see  why  the  Kungsholm  has  become  a 
fable.  For  season  after  season  certain  people 
choose  the  luxury  of  Kungsholm  — people,  like 
you.whoexpect  the  very  best. 


The  M  S  Kungsholm  G>llection  of  Fables: 
Around  South  America  Cruise 

October  20, 1976,  from  New  York 
October  23, 1976,  from  Port  Everglades 

Around  Africa  Cruise 

January  22, 1977,  from  New  York 
January  25, 1977,  from  Port  Everglades 
Contact  your  travel  agent 
about  these  and  other  fabled  Kungsholm  cruises. 


M.S.  Kungsholm 

Liberian  Registry 

This  is  what  fables  are  made  of. 

Flagship  Cruises.  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
(212)869-3410 
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Kovic  gets  drunk,  but  his  father 
fixes  his  catheter  and  builds  a  ramp 
to  the  back  porch. 

He  moves  about  the  continent  un- 
consciously impelled  by  the  notion 
that  he  can  somehow  restore  himself 
somewhere  else:  in  Mexico  (the  Vil- 
lage of  the  Sun,  where  shattered  men 
foregather,  meeting  pimps,  whores, 
and  cabdrivers),  in  Las  Cruces,  Los 
Angeles,  in  airplanes,  where,  in  his 
seat,  he  indulges  in  fantasy:  no  one 
knows  when  you're  sitting  down. 

Finally  he  flings  into  the  move- 
ment: Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the 
War.  In  the  most  devastating  pas- 
sage in  the  book  (which,  inciden- 
tally, is  too  thickly  padded  with  the 
familiar  longueurs  about  Marine 
boot  training  and  the  boyhood  that 
prepared  Kovic  for  Parris  Island), 
the  author  recounts  his  experience 
at  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion in  1972.  Having  committed  the 
outrage  of  crashing  the  convention, 
and  the  even  more  unforgivable  sin 
of  monopolizing  Roger  Mudd  for 
two  or  three  minutes  of  network 
"exposure,"  Kovic  waves  a  Stop  the 
War  sign  in  the  air.  A  law-and-order 
man  seizes  the  placard,  destroys  it, 
and  calls  Kovic  "a  lousy  Commie 
son  of  a  bitch!"  Kovic  persists,  in- 
terrupting Mr.  Nixon's  acceptance 
speech.  A  "short  man"  spits  in  his 
face.  "Traitor!"  he  screams.  Kovic: 
"What  more  was  there  left  to  do  but 
go  home?  I  sat  in  my  chair  shaking 
and  began  to  cry." 

By  the  waters  of  Leman  one  sat 
down  and  wept. 

Edmund  Wilson  once  wrote  of 
"the  inveterate  and  irrational  in- 
stinct that  impels  human  beings  to 
go  to  war."  The  same  instinct  im- 
pels their  acquiesence  in  the  most 
idiotic  explanations  for  why  they 
are  at  war,  makes  them  adventitious- 
ly accept  the  "justice"  of  the  causes 
to  which  their  nations  have  com- 
mitted them,  makes  them,  equally, 
determined  to  forget  the  war  when 
it  ends.  And  yet  the  murderous  ir- 
rational instinct  persists.  Just  last 
week  I  heard  the  stentorian  mono- 
tone of  the  radio  blurb-sayer  for  the 
film  Midway:  "So  real  you  think 
you  re  in  combat." 

They're  packing  them  in  for  that 
one.  I  wonder  if  there's  a  ramp  for 
Kovic's  wheeled  chair? 

Josiah  Bunting,  president  of  Briarcliff  Col- 
lege in  Neiv  York,  is  completing  his  third 
novel,  Under  the  Arch. 


THE  MYTH  OF  ICARUS 


Harry  Crosby 


by  Hugh  Kenner 


Black  Sun:  The  Brief  Transit  and 
Violent  Eclipse  of  Harry  Crosby, 

by  Geoffrey  Wolff.  Random  House, 
$12.95. 
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arry  Crosby's  best  poem, 
"Photoheliograph,"  has 
fifty  words,  one  of  which 
used  forty-nine  times. 


is 
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The  arrangement  is  everything.  To 
make  your  own  copy,  type  the  word 
black,  lower-case,  in  five  close  par- 
allel columns,  each  of  them  ten  words 
high  except  for  the  middle  one.  In 
the  middle  column  make  the  fifth 
word  from  the  top  not  a  lower-case 
black  but  an  upper-case  SUN. 

If  you  use  a  black  ribbon  the  word 
SUN  will  be  black — not  there  except 
for  its  blackness — and  mesmeric, 
leaping  to  the  eye  from  amid  a  square 
field  of  black  black  black  like  the 
solar  disc  seen  through  a  spaceship 
window,  luminous.  Yet  the  words  set 
up  a  subdued  machine-gun  chatter 
which  seems  to  be  trying  to  say 
"black  sun." 

Like  Harry's  life,  the  poem  is 


compact  and  obsessed,  reverses 
signals  wherever  attention  is  fixt 
and  stops  just  short  of  making  pa 
phrasable  sense.  The  most  fame 
event  of  Harry  Crosby's  life,  a 
he  would  have  had  us  believe, 
most  ecstatic,  was  his  suicide 
gunshot  in  another  man's  Manb 
tan  apartment,  hand  in  hand  w 
yet  another  man's  dead  bride, 
was  thirty-one,  she  twenty-two; 
year  was  1929. 

The  previous  year  in  Paris  he  1 
published  the  "black  sun"  poem 
a  book  called  Chariot  of  the  S 
issued  by  what  soon  became 
Black  Sun  Press.   Harry  desigi 
books  for  the  Black  Sun  Press,  i 
also  bankrolled  it.  He  was  J.  P.  IV 
gan's  nephew.  And  he  held  that  dt 
was  the  highest  form  of  life,  a  \ 
tion  Joyce  had  a  character  voice' 
Ulysses,  where  it  is  greeted  witlf 
resonant  "Bah." 

Nothing  in  Harry  said  "bah 
the  extraordinary  mixture  of  qu 
tions  he  died  by:  Oscar  Wil 
"The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  a  te 
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on  is  to  yield  to  it,"  T.  S.  Eliot's 
s  on  the  whimper  vs.  the  bang, 
H.  Lawrence's  seductive  litany 
n  "The  Ladybird,"  which  was 
ied  into  a  Crosby  notebook  as 
y  as  1923:  "To  her  softly.  Now 

are  mine.  In  the  dark  you  are 
e.  But  in  the  day  you  are  not 
e,  because  I  have  no  power  in 
day.  In  the  night,  in  the  dark, 

in  death,  you  are  mine.  And 

is  forever." 
,awrence  called  Harry  "a  real 
t  in  the  real  world,  not  a  strum- 

■  on  a  suburban  piano."  That  was 
i  letter;  in  public  he  was  more 
rded,  using  words  like  "shabby" 

"clumsy"  but  conceding  that 
ry's  chaos  was  "a/ife."  When 
'  finally  met,  Harry  found  Law- 
le  no  visionary  at  all,  not  like 
self,  but  an  earthbound  prig  who 
shocked  by  the  erotic  techniques 
ry  recommended  and  disliked 
sie  Smith's  "Empty  Bed  Blues" 
in  Harry  played  him  the  record. 

■  arry  Crosby's  biogra- 
BJ     pher,     Geoffrey  Wolff, 

sums  up  this  fiasco: 
"There  was  no  way  to 

•  people  from  intruding  on  his 
•ns,  and  only  one  way  to  es- 

them."  Mr.  Wolff,  who  has 
ished  two  novels,  can't  escape 
need  to  hint  at  significance  in 

way.  Novels  speak  to  us  in  the 
uage  of  events,  and  novelists  in- 

the  incidents  they  need.  But  a 
Irapher  has  his  events  given  to 
I  including  some  he'd  not  have 
len  to  invent  and  lacking  some 
■ould  wish  for,  and  his  normal 
legy  is  to  make  a  certain  virtue 
Iieir  miscellaneousness. 
liee,"  the  well-behaved  bio- 
Ihy  seems  to  be  saying,  "there 
lloose  ends  here,  and  anticli- 
Ibs,  and  things  done  for  no  appar- 
ireason,  and  other  things  left 
Ine  no  one  can  know  why.  There 
Ifich  that  is  not  even  known.  You 
a  think  you  miss  the  tidiness  of 
w/el.  But  you  do  not  really  miss 
truth  is  less  shapely  than  fic- 
■still  it  is  more  honest." 
It  that  tone  wouldn't  do  for  a 
*lf  Harry  Crosby,  whose  honesty 
'•Jed  to  be  that  of  a  well-driven 
•II,  who  strove  to  make  of  his  life 
■•rdless  statement  and  devoted 

•  energy  to  determining  what 
'anted  it  to  say.  It  was  to  show 


no  loose  ends,  no  anticlimaxes.  It 
failed,  in  that  after  the  spectacular 
climax  everyone  was  bewildered 
("You  poor,  damned,  dumb  bas- 
tard," said  Archibald  MacLeish). 

Still,  competent  witnesses,  among 
them  MacLeish  and  Hemingway  and 
Malcolm  Cowley,  testify  to  his 
power  to  fascinate,  and  now  Mr. 
Wolff,  having  fallen  under  his  sub- 
ject's considerable  spell,  has  found 
himself  accepting  Harry  as  virtual 
collaborator.  Before  the  book  is 
twenty  pages  old  the  two  of  them  are 
conniving  to  drape  Significance 
round  that  final  gunshot:  "Death 
was  a  goal  he  ran  toward  full  tilt.  He 
was  a  poet  of  final  stanzas,  or  so  he 
liked  to  believe,  and  that  last  shot 
was  no  more  than  a  punctuation 
point,  a  dot  smaller  than  his  finest 
fingernail,  a  hard  period,  full  stop." 

The  sentences  are  Mr.  Wolff's,  but 
the  quality  of  rhetoric — image 
climbing  atop  image — seems  right 
for  Harry.  Mr.  Wolff's  training  for 
this  collaboration  has  included  a 
stint  with  Newsweek,  and  his  skill  at 
composing  pure  newsmagazinese  is 
not  the  least  pertinent  of  the  skills 
he  brings  to  his  eminently  fascinat- 
ing book.  It  was  the  ringing  ham- 
mers of  the  gnomes  of  Lucespeak, 
banging  out  the  weekly  cover,  that, 
as  long  ago  as  Harry's  first  year  in 
Paris,  began  to  establish  the  rhy- 
thms by  which  portentousness  is 
most  reliably  conjured  out  of  numb 
fact.  Thus  the  fact  is  that  after  Harry 
had  killed  the  girl  he  waited  two 
hours  before  he  killed  himself,  while 
the  rhetoric  has  it  that  he  "simply- 
lay  beside  Josephine  trying  to  recol- 
lect himself,  so  that  he  would  finally 
know,  before  he  finally  left,  where 
he  had  been."  Like  most  of  Harry's 
poetry  this  makes  large  gestures 
while  committing  itself  to  nothing 
you  can  pin  down.  Neither  quality- 
is  really  out  of  place  around  Harry. 
A  book-length  Time  cover — would 
that  have  been  his  apotheosis?  He 
wouldn't  have  liked  the  proposal,  but 
now  that  he  has  it  he'd  not  deny 
that  it  fits. 

As  for  Harry,  he  brings  to  the 
present  collaboration  a  practiced 
hand  with  collaborator-.  There  was 
always,  in  whatever  he  did,  a  second 
person:  folie  a  deux  was  his  met- 
ier. His  wife  Caresse  was  preeminent 
among  these:  born  Mary  Phelps 
Jacob,  then  Mrs.  Richard  Rogers 
Peabody   until   Harry  swooped  by 


MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS 
IS  OF  VITAL  CONCERN 
TO  EVERYONE 
WHO  LIVES  HERE. 

In  our  world  today,  an 
estimated  one  and  a  half  million 
persons  are  victims  of  multiple 
sclerosis.  MS  is  a  mysterious, 
debilitating  crippler.  for  which 
there  is  no  known  cause  or  cure, 
that  seemingly  comes  from 
nowhere  to  strike  at  young 
people  in  their  prime  years. 

There  used  to  be  no  help,  no 
hope.  But  through  the  efforts  of 
the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Society,  and  the  contributions 
of  caring  people,  a  massive 
research  program  is  under  way. 
Many  feel  the  answer  is  closer 
than  ever  before.  And  we  can 
find  it.  with  your  help.  A  major 
health  problem,  multiple 
sclerosis  is  one  of  the  worst 
cripplers  since  polio.  It  should 
not  exist  in  our  world  today. 


National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 
257  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  New  York  10010 
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and  made  her  Mrs.  Harry  Grew 
Crosby,  but  known  throughout  to 
everyone  as  '"Polly"  until  they  de- 
cided on  something  alliterative  and 
tried  Charlotte,  Clare,  Clarisse,  even 
Clytemnestra  before  settling  on 
Caresse,  in  part  because  it  made  the 
upright  of  the  Crosby  Cross: 

C 
A 
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E 

S 

s 
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Caresse  outlived  him  by  some 
forty  years,  kept  up  the  Black  Sun 
Press,  remarried,  played  hostess  to 
Dali,  Ernst,  Henry  Miller,  tended  to 
Harry's  legend,  and  divided  a  huge 
Crosby  archive  between  two  Ameri- 
can universities,  Brown  and  South- 
ern Illinois. 

Then  there  was  Josephine  Rotch 
Bigelow,  who  shared  his  suicide 
pact.  He  had  long  had  such  a  pact 
with  Caresse,  to  be  consummated  on 
Halloween  1942,  preferably  by 
crashing  an  airplane  ("down  down 
down  down  Bang!  the  body  is 
dead — up  up  up  up  Bang!!!!  the 
Soul  explodes  into  the  Bed  of  Sun"), 
but  the  liaison  with  Josephine  and 
the  little  revolver  slipped  in  thirteen 
years  ahead.  Josephine  was  the  Fire 
Princess,  and  "her  syntax  in  her 
letters,  like  her  character,  was  all 
bounce  and  flash,  crazy." 

There  were  more  girls — the  Sor- 
cerer, the  Queen  of  Peking,  the  Dark 
Princess — more  than  it  seems  worth 
counting.  There  were  zanies  like 
Goopy  Pohlman  ("bodyguard, 
wheelman  and  bad  influence"). 
Above  all  there  were  gods:  Joyce, 
Lawrence,  MacLeish,  Hemingway, 
Hart  Crane,  Pound — a  Twenties 
pantheon. 

OPPOSITE  THE  MEMBERS  of 
this  cast  of  hundreds, 
taking  them  by  ones,  by 
twos,  sometimes  by  doz- 
ens, Harry  managed  to  play  scene 
after  bizarre  scene.  Then  Harrv  or 

J 

someone  always  seemed  to  write  the 
scenes  up,  or  some  survivor  filled 
Mr.  Wolff's  diligent  ear.  Mr.  Wolff 
has  a  deft  way  with  an  anecdote. 
Even  his  orotund  meditations  are 
worth  traversing  for  the  sake  of  an 
embedded  incident,  and  whole  chap- 
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ters  compact  them  together  like 
blackout  sketches. 

Thus  Frieda  Lawrence  liked  the 
"Empty  Bed  Blues,"  even  if  D.H. 
didn't,  and  once  played  it  so  often 
at  the  Crosbys  that  D.H.  smashed 
the  record  over  her  head.  Harry 
then  bought  her  not  only  a  new  copy 
of  the  record  but  a  phonograph  of 
her  own  to  play  it  on,  and  that  was 
the  end  of  Lawrence's  tolerance  for 
Harry. 

"Another  day,  going  to  look  for 
zebra  skins" — what  a  way  to  open  a 
day,  or  a  sentence! — Harry  returned 
with  the  skeleton  of  a  girl  wrapped 
in  a  yellow  raincoat.  Her  feet  hit  the 
stairs  as  he  carried  her  to  his  li- 
brary, where  he  hung  her  from  a 
bookcase  and  settled  himself  to  com- 
pose some  apposite  thoughts:  "And 
who  was  this  woman,  princess  or 
harlot,  actress  or  nun  young  or  old 
pretty  and  passionate  or  ugly  and 
numb?"  James  Joyce  later  chanced 
to  walk  beneath  her  but  said  he 
wasn't  superstitious  about  skeletons, 
though  he  did  mind  deaf-mutes. 

Amid  wealth  of  incident,  though, 
the  story  line  is  simple,  with  those 
two  revolver  shots  at  the  end  to 
bewilder  us.  Not  all  of  Mr.  Wolff's 
riffs  on  the  mighty  Wurlitzer  can 
persuade  us  that  this  adds  up  as 
Harry  wanted  it  to — "Death:  the 
hand  that  opens  the  door  to  our  cage 
the  home  we  instinctively  fly  to." 
Suicide,  Mr.  Wolff  writes,  "must 
have  seemed  a  way,  the  only  way,  to 
authenticate  his  seriousness  and  his 
stature."  (Thus  Oscar  Wilde,  un- 
able to  write  a  tragedy,  invited 
arrest  in  order  to  enact  one.) 
There's  something  in  that:  Harry 
was  a  lightweight  poet,  capable  of 
publishing  such  a  line  as  "I  do  not 
envy  the  unfriended  toad."  A  violent 
end  lent  him  weight. 

But  there  seems  to  be  more  to  it, 
and  Mr.  Wolff  also  speaks  of  "the 
terminal  consequences  of  the  reli- 
gion of  art."  This  could  mean  that 
Harry  took  quotations  literally — "I 
am  dying,  Egypt,  dying" — and  so 
died.  But  no,  we're  next  told,  "In  his 
heart  he  lived  a  dangerous  meta- 
phor: Art  is  magic.  The  magician  is 
god.  Gods  can  do  anything,  and 
never  mind  the  cost." 

This  is  cant.  Gods  by  definition 
incur  no  costs.  The  biographer's 
plight  is  understandable.  He  would 
make  of  Harry's  death  what  Harry 
urges  him  to  make  of  it,  something 


simple,  sensuous,  passionate,  and 
something  immensely  difficult  as 
well.  Harry  was  as  untrustworthy  a 
poet  in  his  end  as  in  his  writings 
saying  less  than  he  meant  to  by  say 
ing  too  many  things  at  once.  Part  o: 
him  aspired  to  the  simple  indiffer 
ence  of  Yeats's  Irish  Airman,  wh( 
died  for  no  cause,  for  no  kin,  onh 
on  an  impulse — "a  lonely  impulse  o 
delight."  Part  of  him  aspired  to  ; 
metaphysical  statement  he  coul< 
never  get  straight  ("aware  of 
direction,"  wrote  T.S.  Eliot  acutelyi 
"and  ignorant  of  the  destination") 
And  in  part  he  was  a  very  bana 
young  man  indeed,  the  spoiled  ric 
boy  with  hovering  parents  and  Bo 
ton  on  his  back,  and  he  wanted  th 
commonest  thing  that  suicides  wan 
to  teach  a  few  folk  a  lesson. 

Consider,  in  this  light,  the  trio  < 
collaborators  he  managed  to  gathf. 
for  that  final  scene:  not  Josephin; 
whom  he  trusted  it  would  release 
Fire  Princess  into  the  Bed  of  Su 
but  the  three  annoyed  people,  e 
eluded  from  the  deed,  who  waitt 
elsewhere  for  Harry  to  show  up  th, 
December  afternoon. 

They  were  Caresse,  his  wife,  wh 
even  after  eight  years'  infidelitie 
might  still  stand  for  a  Boston  vain 
monogamy;  J.  P.  Morgan,  his  unci] 
who   stood   for   a    second  BostJ. 
value,  fiscal  probity;  and  Henrielj 
Marion  Grew  Crosby,  his  mothfj 
pious,  generous,  dominating,  a 
peatedly   betrayed   wife  who  h 
made  her  son  her  intimate  and  II 
consolation  (he  wrote  her,  habitu 
ly,  all  about  his  mistresses ) . 

Harry  arranged  for  the  three  1 
them  to  be  together  in  order  to  maj 
an  occasion  of  his  delivering,  to  l| 
cle  J. P.,  "an  elegantly  bound  col 
of  his  new  book  of  poems,  .S/eepjj 
Together."  Then  he  didn't  she] 
and  their  irritation  grew.  Eventual 
they  were  to  learn  that  while  til 
were  taking  tea  and  commenting  I 
his  fecklessness,  Harry  was  ( 1 )  cu  I 
olding  Caresse,  (2)  giving  the  11 
ger  to  J. P.,  and  (3)  removing  hi 
self  forever  from  the  ken  of 
mother  he  didn't  choose,  the  Bos  l 
nobody  chooses.  Despite  the  lousl 
up  of  his  message  to  cognosce* 
the  messages  to  these  three  peol 
claimed  priority,  and  did  not  rl 
carry. 

Hugh  Kenner  teaches  English  at  Johns  lm 
kins.  His  most  recent  book  is  A  Homeirl 
World. 
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aghilev  Observed  by  Critics  in 
lgland  and  the  United  States, 
>1 1-1929,  by  Nesta  Macdonald. 
ince  Horizons,  $37.50. 

F  sixty  BALLETS  danced  by 
A  Sergei  Diaghilev's  Ballets 
W  Russes  during  the  compa- 
ny's  twenty  years  of  life 
)m  1909  to  1929,  only  six  had  their 
rorld  premieres"  in  London.  Most 
d  been  known  in  Russia  or  were 
'roduced  in  Paris.  But — a  surpris- 
|;  fact — it  was  in  London  that  the 
mpany  gave  more  performances 
n  in  any  other  city,  Paris  included. 
London  had  a  particular  love  for 
Russians.  Speaking  of  the  "stu- 
ldous,  deafening  applause"  that 
:eted  their  great  gala  in  the  Hall 
Mirrors  at  Versailles  in  1923, 
ge  Lifar  describes  it  as  "compara- 
only  with  our  London  triumphs." 
ghilev  admitted  into  the  compa- 
! — and    renamed — more  English 
cers  than  any  other  non-Russians: 
ra  Savina  (Vera  Clark,  who  mar- 
Leonide  Massine),  Lydia  So- 
ova    (Hilda   Munnings),  Alicia 
rkova  (Alice  Marks),  Ninette  de 
ois  (Edris  Stannus),  Mortonova 
rsula    Moreton),    Anton  Dolin 
trick  Healy-Kaye),   and  Hilda 
/icke  were  all  English  or  Irish, 
don  critics,  some  of  whom  had 
i  the  ballets  in  Paris  in  1909  and 
0,  but  most  of  them  with  little 
i'ious  experience  of  great  dancing, 
wed  themselves  apt  not  only  in 
ning  dance  vocabulary  but  also 
lippreciating  nuances  of  the  art; 
I  they  wrote  voluminously  in  mag- 
»es,  newspapers,  and  books  about 
It  they  saw. 

m  is  this  reservoir  of  material 
lut  Diaghilev  and  his  dancers  that 
llta  Macdonald  has  drawn  on  to 
■  pile  a  well-printed,  intelligently 
tinized  and  illustrated  volume  that 
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is  a  veritable  reference  library  in 
itself.  For  the  great  biography  of 
Diaghilev  that  is  yet  to  be  written, 
it  cannot  be  expected  to  be  so  rich 
a  source  as,  say,  the  Stravinsky  ar- 
chives (if  permission  for  the  use  of 


those  papers  is  ever  granted  by  their 
several  litigious  owners  and  copy- 
right holders ) ;  but  it  is  essential 
nonetheless,  providing  numerous  re- 
vealing or  confirmatory  details  about 
the  man,  and  about  his  productions 
as  seen  through  British  eyes.  Mrs. 
Macdonald  supplements  the  London 
story  with  a  full  account  of  the  com- 
pany's 1916-17  visits  to  the  United 
States,  which  occurred  during  the 
period  of  personal  and  professional 
tension  and  drama  following  Diaghi- 
lev's break  with  Nijinsky,  when  Ni- 
jinsky  was  on  the  verge  of  the  mad- 
ness into  which  he  soon  sank.  The 
genius  of  Diaghilev  emerges  vivid- 
ly from  all  these  pages. 


In  London,  as  elsewhere,  the 
company  had  to  weather  re- 
peated financial  crises:  and 
there  were  occasions  when  a 
critic,  disheartened  by  what  he  saw 
as  a  trend,  pronounced  the  entire 
enterprise  artistically  dead.  In  1921 
Ernest  Newman,  appalled  by  the  "ar- 
tistic inanity"  of  The  Sleeping  Prin- 
cess (the  ballet  known  today,  after 
many  refurbishings,  as  The  Sleeping 
Beauty),  wrote  in  the  Sunday  Times: 
"In  common  with  some  hundreds  of 
other  people,  I  was  present  on  Wed- 
nesday at  the  Alhambra  at  the  sui- 
cide of  the  Russian  ballet.  ...  It  al- 
most died  last  summer  of  cerebral 
anaemia,  after  having  become  intel- 
lectually bankrupt.  It  has  cultivated 
inanity,  ofl*  and  on,  for  some  years." 
The  Sleeping  Princess  was  indeed  so 
great  an  artistic  and  financial  failure 
that  year  as  to  imperil  the  compa- 
ny's entire  London  future;  but  after 
a  lapse,  and  complex  financial  nego- 
tiations, the  seasons  resumed,  and 
1926 — the  year  of  the  London  debut 
of  Les  Noces — found  Lydia  Lopo- 
kova,  the  ballerina  who  became  Lady 


BOOKS  

Keynes,  writing  in  Vogue:  "The  Di- 
aghileff  Ballet  is  a  puzzle — how  al- 
ways it  survives  and  comes  up  with 
new  life  when  everyone  is  predict- 
ing its  decline." 

The  son  of  a  well-to-do,  upper- 
class  family,  Diaghilev  had  shown 
phoenix  tendencies  from  the  begin- 
ning. In  St.  Petersburg  in  the  1890s, 
when  he  was  twenty-odd,  he  took  a 
degree  in  law  but  turned  to  music, 
hoping  for  a  career  as  a  singer.  When 
he  found  that  his  voice  pleased  no 
one.  he  founded  an  art  journal,  in 
which  he  introduced  Russians  to 
some  of  the  artistic  achievements  he 
had  seen  during  travels  in  Western 
Europe.  In  1899  he  was  appointed  to 
a  post  in  the  Imperial  Theaters,  but 
"scandal  and  intrigues"  brought 
about  his  dismissal  "without  leave  to 
appeal" — he  was  forbidden  ever 
again  to  hold  an  official  appointment. 
Mrs.  Macdonald  reminds  us  of  his 
subsequent  activities:  his  exhibition 
of  Russian  historical  portraits  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1905,  which  amazed 
the  Russians,  hitherto  ignorant  of 
their  own  riches  in  that  domain;  his 
exhibition  of  Russian  art  at  the  Salon 
d'Automne  in  Paris  in  1906,  which 
amazed  the  West,  ignorant  of  artistic 


Russia;  and  his  seasons  of  Russian 
music  in  Paris  in  1907  and  1908, 
when  Glazunov,  Rachmaninov,  and 
Rimsky-Korsakov  conducted  their 
own  works  and  revealed  to  Paris  the 
music  of  Moussorgsky,  Borodin, 
and  Scriabin.  The  high  point  was 
Chaliapin's  sensational  singing  in 
Boris  Godunov  at  the  Opera.  ( For 
this  production  Diaghilev  combed 
the  antique  shops  of  Russia,  buying 
up  old  tunics,  headdresses,  and 
shawls,  some  of  which  have  recently 
been  rediscovered  and  are  now  on 
exhibition  in  New  York  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House. )  Then,  in 
1909,  when  he  returned  to  Paris  with 
a  mixed  season  of  opera  and  ballet, 
the  history  of  Russian  ballet  in  the 
West  began.  The  London  debut  came 
two  years  later. 

Stravinsky  has  said  that  what  Dia- 
ghilev most  detested,  throughout  his 
career,  was  "banality,  incompetence, 
and  lack  of  savoir-faire.''''  Nothing 
was  ever  allowed  to  go  stale.  Even 
the  first  ballets  he  brought  to  Paris 
and  London — Le  Pavilion  d'Armide, 
Prince  Igor,  Scheherazade — were  not 
the  same  productions  that  had  been 
seen  in  St.  Petersburg;  they  were  re- 
furbished for  the  West  by  Diaghilev's 
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Solution  to  the  August  Puzzle 
Notes  for  "Amusement  Park" 

The  unclued  lights  were  ihe  nine  muses:  Thalia,  Euterpe,  Calliope,  Terpsichore, 
Urania.  Polyhymnia,  Erato,  Clio,  and  Melpomene. 

Across:  1.  (recon)ciler  (reversal);  5.  s.(section)-quires;  10.  (lett)erin(g);  11.  lu(mpV 
xu(r.)iant;  12.  homonym,  auntie;  13.  anagram;  15.  exce(r.)pt;  17.  hidden;  19. 
anagram  of  "writer"  around  "L";  23.  hoarse  (homonym);  24.  brace-let,  25.  a  R.C.; 
28.  Y(ball)uKe)  (reversal);  29.  anagram,  flow-er  (pun  definition);  30.  Idcs(t);  31. 
purr-its  (reversal)  Down:  1.  Rx  means  recipe  (anagram);  2.  liKanagram)-Y.(M.C.A); 
3.  in-layers;  4.  anagram;  6.  two  meanings;  7.  ran-up  (meaning  "each,"  as  in  "the  score 
was  one  /</>";  8.  anagram;  9.  de(e)ts  (reversal);  14.  "Met"  (reversal),  around  "and"; 
16.  circle-t;  18.  all-e.g.-or  (reversal);  20.  (e)namel  (reversal);  21.  it-l-paw  (reversal); 
22.  IC-on-IC;  24.  be-bop;  26.  (p)rude;  27.  anagram. 


decorators  Benois,  Bakst,  and  Roe- 
rich,  and  by  his  choreographer  Fo- 
kine,  though  they  were  danced  by 
many  of  the  same  St.  Petersburg 
dancers.  Pavlova,  Karsavina,  and  Ni- 
jinsky  were  his  first  great  stars.  Pa- 
vlova left  him  to  pursue  an  indepen- 
dent career;  Karsavina  was  with  him 
off  and  on  until  the  end;  in  the  young 
Nijinsky,  notable  when  a  student 
mainly  for  his  leaps,  he  detected  and 
brought  out  the  hidden  fire.  As  Lin- 
coln Kirstein  says,  "He  was  never 
slow  to  prove  that  no  one  except 
Diaghilev  was  irreplaceable."  Wher 
he  felt  in  1912,  during  rehearsals  o 
Daphnis  and  Chloe,  that  Fokine' 
ideas  showed  him  to  be  at  a  "cre- 
ative standstill,"  he  allowed  him  to| 
resign,  replacing  him  as  choreogra- 
pher, in  another  ballet  derived  from 
Greek  myth,  L  Apres-midi  d'un  faune. 
by   Nijinsky — with   sensational  re 
suits.  (Not  the  least  entertaining  fea- 
ture of  Diaghilev  Observed  is  tht 
glimpse  it  affords  of  the  varieties  oi 
British  response  when  faced  with  thf 
exotic.  The  F aune's  erotic  climax,  foi 
example,  which  had  scandalized  Par 
is,  was  regarded  by  one  London  crit 
ic  as  mere  "suggestive  by-play,"  anc 
was  calmly  enjoyed  by  Queen  Alex 
andra. ) 

When  Nijinsky  (his  personal  pos 
session  )  outraged  Diaghilev  by  mar 
rying,  dismissal  was  swift.  That  ha: 
usually  been  regarded  as  motivate< 
solely  by  rage  and  chagrin:  but  di 
Diaghilev  perhaps  sense  that  wit 
the  relationship  changed,  in  his  nev 
life,  Nijinsky 's  genius  would  begii 
to  fade?  As  in  fact  it  did.  Fokin: 
was  rehired — but  soon  came  the  dis 
covery  and  grooming  of  his  secon 
successor,  Massine,  the  first  of 
whole  "new  generation"  of  choreoj 
raphers,  which  included  Nijinskaan 
Balanchine.  And  so  it  went:  alwa) 
renewal.   New  librettists:  Cocteaij 
Kessler,  von  Hofmannsthal,  Sach<| 
verell  Sitwell,  Kochno.  New,  no)| 
Russian  composers:  Satie,  PoulenJ 
Auric,  Berners.  Stage  settings  by  tn 
painters  of  the  School  of  Paris:  Pj 
casso,  Braque,  Derain,  Matisse. 


T 


HE  DIAGHILEV-NIJINSKY  drj 

ma,  that  brilliant,  trag^ 
story  of  genius,  infatu!' 
tion,  and  art,  acquires  evej 
greater  pathos  through  the  detailtj 
reconstruction  of  the  1916-17  Ame| 
ican  visits. 
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I  Which  Is  The  Real  Rembrandt?  tjWS 


i  photograph  above  is  ol  the  ori- 
3embrandt  from  the  Gemalde- 
in  Berlin,  the  other  13  our  canvas 
Vhether  or  not  you  can  tell  which 
h,  you  can  easily  see  the  great 
g  has  lost  little  in  reproduction 
optional  quality  will  amaze  you ! 


LAMBERT  STUDIOS  expertly  duplicates  the  world's  most 
beautiful  paintings  with  remarkable  fidelity  and  true  colors! 

£ZXy2ZJZSa  on  Genuine  Artist  Canvas 

If  beautiful  things  have  a  place  in  your  life,  there  is  a  place  for  them  now 
in  your  home,  a  vacant  wall  waiting  to  come  alive  with  the  special  magic 
°J  a  great  painting.  Each  work  is  available  3  ways  at  low  direct  sale  prices. 


PAINTING.  .  .  $7.95 

Transform  your  home  with  a 
great  painting  faithfully  re- 
created on  canvas  with  the 
look  and  feel  of  the  original 


STRETCHED  $11.95 

We  hand  stretch  and  mount 
each  canvas  to  the  best  solid 
wood  artist  stretcher  bars. 
18"  x  24"  overall,  the  paint- 


266  REMBRANDT.  Man  In  The  Golden  Helmel 

Shown  Framed  at  24.85.  Flat  7.95.  Stretched  11.95 


Reproduced  in  glowing  color  ing,  stretched,  looks  even 
with  a  18"  x  24"  image  on  a  more  like  an  original  oil  and 
20"  x  26"  fine  artist  canvas,    it  is  ready  to  hang  or  frame. 


CUSTOM  FRAMED. .  .  .  $24.95 

The  elegant  Classic  Gallery  Frame 
is  hand-made  of  solid  wood  finish- 
ed in  black  lacquer  and  trimmed 
with  a  silver-chromed  insert.  It  is 
ready  to  hang  and 
suits  any  decor. 
19"x25'/>"  A 


271.VAN  GOGH. STARRY  NIGHT. In  swirl, 
ing  brushstrokes  ot  blue  4  spiralmg  yel 
lows,  browns  &  greens  Only  7.95 


902  JONES. AUTUMN   LANDSCAPE. In 

golden  hues  &  lovely  soft  autumn  colors 
From  the  Hudson  River  School  Only  7.95 


ASSO.LES  PETITES 

.Bouquet  in  red.  blue, 
hd  green      Only  7  95 


769. RYER. LOVERS. In  rich 
shades  of  brown,  flesh  and 
golden  yellow  Only  7.95 


212. VAN  GOGH.SUN- 
FLOWERS.In  autumn  tones  of 
yellow,  and  orange  Only  7.95 


247.PICASSO.BLUE  NUDE  ■ 

pastel  shades  of  blue,  green 
and  yellow-gold.      Only  7.95 


309  VAN  GOGH.  THE  CAFE 
AT  ARLES.In  brilliant  yellow 
blue,  and  deep  green  Only  7.95 


[NET. WATER  LILIES. In  pale 
eep  green,  white  and  yellow 
-estful  hues  of  blue.    Only  7.95 


796.0EGAS.NUOE.A 

k  grey  with 
ow  Only  7.95 


803. JOCK. A  study  of  youth 
and  virility  in  springtime  colors 
of  green  and  blue.  Only  7.95 


722. ROUSSEAU. VIRGIN  FOREST. In  cool, 
deep  jungle  shades  of  green,  tan.  black, 
yellow,  orange  &  blue  Only  7.95 


252.PICASS0.TH REE  MUSI- 
CIANS In  brown,  black,  red. 
purple,  white  &  tan  Only  7.95 


261.PICASS0.DON  QUIXOTE.        237. UNICORN  IN  CAPTIVITY. 

An  inspiration  in  ebony  black  Flemish  tapestry  in  green,  yel- 
on  pure  white  Only  7.95       low  and  white  Only  7.95 


857.MONET.FI ELDS  IN  SPRING.  -  gold, 
en  yellows,  sky  blues,  spring  green,  tan 
and  soft  beige  Only  7.95 


R.THE  OWL,  Study 
tans  &  pinks  on  a 
MCkgroundOnly  7.95 


422. DITA. RECLINING  TIGER." 

rows,  white  and  golden  browns  on  a  warm 
ochre  background  Only  7.95 


920.  "rtlUCHA.  JOB. In  vibrant 


yellow-ochre,  deep  royal  blue, 
and  shamrock  green  only  7.95 


RED  POPPIES. 


313. PICASSO. DANCE  OF 
PEACE. Yellow,  brown,  and 
green  on  pure  white  Only  7.95 


911. MONET. IN  THE  GARDEN 

In  crisp  white,  light  blue,  and 
spring  green  Only  7.95 


SPECIAL  EDITION 

401. BOSCH. GARDEN  OF  EARTHLY  DELIGHTS. A  16th.  Cent, 
triptych  depicting  the  caprices,  lallabilities  &  vices  ol  man  m  sym- 
bolic form.  Red.  green,  blue,  yellow,  tan,  23"  x  35".  Circle  price 
to  indicate  preference:  Flat  9.95.  Mounted  14.95.  Framed  2  9  95 

Paintings 
Not  Pictured 

264.  MONET.  SUNFLOWERS. 

Floral  study  in  warm  sriades 
of  yellow,  red,  bright  green  and 
accents  of  sky  blue  7. 95 

438  HOMER.    BREEZING  UP. 

Classic  portrait  of  a  small  sad 
boat  at  sea  by  the  great  Amer- 
ican artist   In  sea  blues  7.95 

485.  MONET.  HOUSES  OF 
PARLIAMENT.  Famous  build- 
ings along  the  Thames  pamied 
at  dawn  in  purples  &  blues  7.95 

286. VAN  GOGH  STARLIGHT 
OVER  THE  RHONE.  In  mid- 
night shades  of  blue  with  brill- 
iant stars  over  the  river  7.95 


906  VAN  GOGH. SKULL  WITH 
A  BURNING  CIGARETTE.  In 

yellow-golds,  greens  &  brown 
A  smiling  skull  smoking  7.95 

234.  EL  GRECO.  VIEW  OF 
TOLEDO.  This  landscape  of  the 
(own  m  blues  &  greens  is  the 
first  in  Spanish  art  (1608  )  7.95 

367  MILLET   THE  ANGELUS. 

Beautiful  painting  of  two  peas- 
ants praying  in  the  fields  Har- 
vest golds,  reds  &  browns  7.95 

276  PICASSO  OLD  GUITAR- 
IST. Old  man  playing  the  guitar 
m  shades  of  blues  &  greens 
From  the  Blue  Period  Only  7.95 

910.  MONET    TULIP  FIELD 

A  windmill  m  a  rolling  field  of 
fire  red  and  sunny  yellow  tulips 
against  a  bright  blue  sky  7.95 


257. RENOIR. GIRL  WITH  A 
WATER  CAN.  In  summer  blue 
green,  &  yellow  Only  7.95 


752  VAN  GOGH  PEACH  TREE 

Soft,  pale  gold,  blue,  yel'ows. 
burnt  umber,  sepia     Only  7,95 


766. MONET. SAILING  BOAT  AT  ARGEN- 

TEUIL.Soft  summer  blue,  yellow,  red. 
leal  green  and  antique  white.  Only  7  95 


CREDIT  CARD  ORDERS  BY  PHONE! 

Call  213-659-0588  and  we  will  ship  your  order  the  same 
K5«4  day  by  UPS  Sorry  no  collect  calls  or  C  O  D  s.  Please 
have  your  Master  Charge.  Bank  Arnencard  or  American 
km     Express  number  and  expiration  date  ready.  Phone 
hours  Mon  -  Sat  9  00a  m  to5  30p  m  P  S  T. 


308.PICASSO.FEMME.A  simple  and  sen. 
sual  line  drawing  in  black  on  a  crisp  white 
background  Only  7.95 


3T  GIRL  WITH 


-  X) 

I  '  D 


H  BOATS   STE  MARIE 

^•w  Qreen$.  reds  &  gold 

Okfla  of  eolnr     Onl  ~ 


443  VAN  GOGH. HOUSE  AT 
AUVERS.The  golden  yellows  a 


LAMBERT  STUDIOS  DEPT.  HA2  910  No.  La  Cienega  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Ca  .,  90069 


FREE  WITH  ORDER  OR 
SEND  $1.00 
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for  our  catalogue 
illustrating  in  full 
color  over  200  dif- 
ferent art  master- 
pieces authentically 
reproduced  on  tex- 
tured artist  canvas. 
Includes  decorating 
ideas,  biographies 
of  artists,  fine  art 
cards,  sculpture. 
Collectors  plates, 
books  and  coasters. 
Paintings  99<-$40. 
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With  European  travel  impossible 
because  of  the  war,  Diaghilev  was 
forced  to  accept  an  offer  from  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company;  and 
Otto  Kahn,  the  Metropolitan's  Mae- 
cenas and  guarantor  of  the  venture, 
insisted  that  Nijinsky  be  part  of  the 
troupe.  It  took  some  time  for  the  in- 
fluence of  highly  placed  persons  to 
secure  Nijinsky 's  release  from  in- 
ternment as  an  enemy  alien  in  Bu- 
dapest, and  it  was  only  after  the 
company  had  already  danced  in  New 
York  at  the  Century  Theatre,  toured 
as  far  west  as  St.  Paul,  and  begun 
a  new  series  of  appearances  at  the 
Metropolitan  itself,  that  he  finally 
arrived  in  Manhattan  in  early  April, 
1916.  with  his  wife,  Romola.  and 
their  child.  "Diaghilev,"  Mrs.  Mac- 
donald  tells  us,  "was  prepared  to 
make  a  new,  working  relationship, 
and  treated  Romola  with  great  cour- 
tesy. .  .  .  The  strain  must  have  been 
considerable,  and  gave  rise  to  mag- 
nified clashes  over  the  smallest  point. 
As  for  Nijinsky,  though  he  owed  ev- 
erything to  Diaghilev,  who  had  pre- 
sented him  to  Europe  and  raised  him 
almost  to  the  status  of  a  god — cer- 
tainly, he  Dieu  de  la  Dame — he  was 
replete  with  human  failings,  and  had 
developed  touchy  pride,  a  mercenary 
attitude  to  his  own  performances, 
and  ingratitude  to  an  irrational  de- 
gree.'* 

Trouble  began  immediately.  In 
newspaper  interviews  Nijinsky 
claimed  that  Diaghilev  owed  him 
$80,000  for  past  salary,  and  refused 
to  dance  at  the  Metropolitan  unless 
some  of  that  was  forthcoming  and 
unless  for  new  appearances  he  was 
given  "the  same  pay  as  Caruso." 
The  Metropolitan  chafed  at  the  de- 
lay." Finally  Otto  Kahn  bridged  the 
gap  with  gold  from  his  own  pocket, 
and  Nijinsky  danced  triumphantly — 
but,  having  arrived  late,  less  often 
than  had  been  announced:  the  Met- 
ropolitan's subscribers  never  got  to 
see  him  at  all,  his  few  performances 
having  been  "reserved  as  bait  for 
open  nights."  There  was  much  re- 
sentment. Diaghilev.  out  of  his  ele- 
ment, detesting  American  ways,  and 
tormented  by  both  Nijinskys,  was 

*  Edward  Ziegler,  later  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
wrote  a  jingle: 

Oh,  Mr.  Nijinsky, 

Where  have  you  binsky? 

And  if  you  are  here, 

Why  don't  you  appear 

And  save  the  ballet  from  ruinsky? 

90 


called  in  the  newspapers  "the  Diffi- 
cult," and  held  responsible  for  every 
hitch.  "The  upshot  of  the  rows  was 
that  in  July  [1916]  Otto  Kahn  in- 
vited Nijinsky  to  be  the  Director  of 
the  company  on  a  return  visit,  and 
the  condition  was  made  that  Dia- 
ghilev— and  his  closest  collaborators 
— were  not  to  accompany  it." 

Already,  the  critic  for  Musical 
America — and  Lydia  Sokolova,  too 
— had  detected  ominous  heaviness 
and  sadness  in  Nijinsky 's  dancing 
and  deportment;  and  although  the 
next  American  season,  with  him  in 
charge,  brought  favorable  notices 
for  Til  Eulenspiegel — in  Kirstein's 
words,  "the  single  ballet  performed 
by  his  company  which  Diaghilev  nei- 
ther saw  nor  superintended" — it  was 
marked  by  chaos.  Nijinsky  began  to 
manifest  the  symptoms  soon  to  be 
diagnosed  as  incipient  schizophrenia. 
And  as  for  the  company:  "This  sea- 
son," wrote  S.  L.  Grigoriev,  Dia- 
ghilev's  regisseur,  ".  .  .  compromised 
our  reputation  so  gravely  that  the 
Diaghilev  ballet  was  never  able  to 
appear  in  America  again." 

DIAGHILEV'S  MAGNETISM 
and  conspicuous  genius 
gave  him  immense  author- 
ity and  surrounded  him 
with  eager  collaborators.  Among  the 
gifted  with  whom  alliance  might  have 
been  mutually  profitable,  only  the  in- 
tractable Gordon  Craig  seems  to  have 
resolutely  turned  his  back,  switching 
off  the  lights  when  Diaghilev  arrived 
late  and  talking  loudly  during  a  Lon- 
don demonstration  of  Craig's  model 
stage  and  system  of  moving  screens, 
and  subsequently  writing  in  The 
Mask  that  the  Russian  ballet's  only 
good  ideas  were  stolen  from  Isadora 
Duncan  and  himself.  To  the  dancers 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  Diaghi- 
lev was  pater  jamilias,  by  turns  ca- 
ressing, cajoling,  flattering,  cold, 
crushing,  angry:  always  tyrannical. 
His  word  was  to  be  obeyed,  and 
could  fructify.  Cocteau  claimed  that 
his  entire  subsequent  career  was 
changed  by  Diaghilev's  command: 
"Etonne-moi.''''  "  I  was  quick  to  re- 
alize that  one  doesn't  astound  Dia- 
ghilev in  a  week  or  two.  From  that 
moment  I  decided  to  die  and  be  born 
again.  The  labor  was  long  and  ag- 
onizing. That  break  with  spiritual 
frivolity  ...  I  owe,  as  do  many  oth- 
ers, to  that  ogre,  that  sacred  monster, 


to  the  desire  to  astound  that  Russian 
prince  to  whom  life  was  tolerable 
only  to  the  extent  to  which  he  could 
summon  up  marvels." 

Those  words  of  Cocteau's — rev- 
elatory of  his  youthful  quest  for  a 
father  in  art — also  emphasize  the 
role  in  which  Diaghilev  continues  to 
capture  the  public  imagination.  Enig- 
matic, masterful,  aloof  yet  seeming- 
ly omniscient,  his  figure  has  exeri 
cised  a  fascination  far  exceeding 
even  his  achievements  as  impresario. 

Personally,  he  was  deeply  weirc 
and  mysterious — one  of  those  peo 
pie  whom  it  is  tempting  to  label  "in  I 
human,"  until  one  reflects  how  mucl 
humanism  there  was  in  his  life' 
work.  Still,  it  is  a  question  wha 
meaning  most  "human  situations 
had  for  him.  Like  a  politician,  h 
succeeded  often  by  ruse,  by  settin 
up  antagonisms  and  jealousies,  abov 
all  by  putting  aside  personal  fee; 
ings.  Grigoriev  tells  of  how,  in  1911 
when  Fokine  unhappily  resigned  a 
ter  years  of  friendship  and  collab(  j 
ration,  "Diaghilev  received  this  dec  I 
sion  almost  with  indifference.  Bifl 
this  scarcely  surprised  me.  For  I  hafl 
come  by  now  to  realize  that  he  value! 
his  collaborators  only  as  long  as,  il 
his  view,  they  had  something  new  t| 
contribute.  Once  they  ceased  to  ful 
fill  this  role  he  felt  no  regret  in  pail 
ing  with  them.  And  so  it  was  will 
Fokine."  And  so  it  was  also  wi  il 
Bakst  in  1922-23,  after  twenty-frl 
years  of  association.  Richard  Cape  I 
who  had  reviewed  the  London  prjj 
ductions  from  the  beginning  for  til. 
Daily  Mail,  put  it  bluntly:  "Diagll 
lev's  devotion  to  his  enterprise  w|- 
admirable.  ...  An  incomprehensill 
character,  never  to  be  trusted-I 
streak  of  treachery  in  him  was  ha  l 
ful."   Stravinsky,   perhaps  withcl 
meaning  to,  was  even  stronger:  "I 
for  Diaghilev,  though  his  fits  of  tel. 
per  could  be  terrible  for  the  momeff 
he  never  held  a  grudge,  and  will 
his  friends  and  artists  returned  I 
him,  he  always  took  them  back  asl 
nothing  had  happened."  "As  if  nol 
ing  had  happened!"  Perhaps,  in  fal, 
nothing  had  happened,  in  the  couM 
less  human  dramas  around  him,  tm 
"meant  anything"  to  Diaghilev  I 
compared  with  the  perfection  of  eM 
of  his  sixty  ballets. 

Francis  Steegmuller  is  the  author  of  wl 
on  Flaubert,  Maupassant,  Apollinaire,  ■ 
Isadora  Duncan.  His  biography  of  Jean  <■ 
teau  won  the  National  Book  Award  in  lm 
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NE  OF  THE  MORE  popular 
A  American  myths,  along 
Bwith  the  idea  that  money 

cannot  buy  happiness,  or 
it  men  like  women,  is  the  myth 
the  thwarted  artist.  It  is  especial- 
liked  by  those  who  earn  good  in- 
pes  in  professions  of  which  they 
b  vaguely  ashamed.  Thus  televi- 
n  producers  would  be  putting  on 
indberg  and  Sheridan  every  night 
're  it  not  for  the  eleven-year-old 
plic  mind,  and  advertising  illus- 
ftors  would  be  turning  the  art 
|rld  upside  down  if  the  critics 
iln't  gotten  together  and  decreed 
rat  one  could  and  could  not  paint. 
The  most  passionate  believers  in 
h  romance,  however,  are  journal- 
\.  Theirs  is  an  honorable  profes- 
k,  perhaps  less  socially  useful 
|n  embalming  or  fruit  picking, 
I  usually  more  fun.  Still,  many 
trnalists  feel  that  reporting  or  in- 
fcbreting  is  not  enough,  that  they 
Juld,  by  influencing  policy,  im- 
*ve  the  world,  or,  by  writing  fic- 
m,  illuminate  it.  They  are  the  writ- 
si  who,  at  parties,  press  you  into 
i  corner  farthest  from  the  bar  and 
~  lain  how  they  would  transfigure 
w  economic  and  foreign  policy. 
Ivy  are  the  editors  who  tell  you,  af- 
tjfour  Martinis,  that,  if  they  didn't 
lie  the  kids'  education  to  think  of, 
w  would  give  it  all  up  and  write 
I  John  Cheever,  and,  after  seven, 
«  Nabokov.  And  in  any  circum- 
■ices  and  all  degrees  of  sobriety, 


they  explain  how  their  attempts  to 
insinuate  force  and  beauty  into  their 
writing  are  frustrated  by  editors  who 
are  jealous  of  them  and  publishers 
who  do  not  Understand.  Ineffectual 
angels  all,  beating  in  the  void  their 
luminous  wings  in  vain. 


This  theory  had  a  rare 
chance  at  proof  a  few 
months  ago  by  a  labor  dis- 
pute at  Time  magazine, 
which  has  long  been  notorious  for 
finding  promising  young  writers  and 
crushing  them.  On  Wednesday,  June 
5,  Time  employees  marched  out. 
Dissatisfied  by  a  contract  offer  in 
which  management  wanted  to  retain 
the  right  to  distribute  raises  based 
on  merit,  Time  writers  picketed  the 
magazine's  office  until  a  settlement 
was  reached.  The  three  issues  pub- 
lished during  the  strike  (cover-dated 
June  14,  June  21,  and  June  28) 
were  put  out  by  correspondents  and 
senior  editors. 

There  were  some  who  expected  a 
different  Time  to  emerge  from  these 
circumstances — more  idiosyncratic, 
lighter  in  tone,  purged  of  Lucespeak. 
A  correspondent  told  The  Village 
Voice,  "I  worked  my  ass  off  getting 
[my  story]  in  on  time,  and  then  I 
spent  another  whole  clay  chasing 
down  answers  to  queries  about  it 
from  New  York.  And  when  it  came 
out,  there  were  two  words — two  god- 
dam words — that  were  mine."  The 


strike  promised  a  creative  holiday. 
"For  the  first  time  since  I  got  out 
of  college,  I'm  seeing  my  own  words 
in  the  magazine." 

The  question  of  how  one  recog- 
nizes two  words  of  one's  own  in  a 
completely  rewritten  article  was  an 
interesting  one  (were  they  adjec- 
tives? verbs?  relative  pronouns?), 
but  an  even  more  interesting  one 
was  how  this  correspondent,  or  any- 
one else,  could  find  any  improve- 
ment in  the  three  issues  of  Time 
published  during  the  strike.  For  in 
those  three  issues,  Time  was  up  to 
all  its  old  tricks — writing  in  its 
manly,  smug,  "colorful"  idiom;  huf- 
fing and  puffing  away  at  moralistic 
pronouncements;  filling  its  pages 
with  puns  that  a  Time  writer  who 
had  once  read  Evelyn  Waugh  would 
surely  describe  as  cringe-making: 
and  looking  for  Reds  under  the  bed. 

In  the  first  issue  of  the  strike, 
under  the  headline  "Sex  Scandal 
Shakes  Up  Washington,"  Time,  re- 
porting Elizabeth  Ray's  charge  that 
Rep.  Wayne  Hays  had  employed 
her,  at  government  expense,  to  be 
his  mistress,  identified  the  Congress- 
man as  "Hays,  65,  and  apparently 
insatiable.  ..."  It  led  an  article  on 
Britain's  economy  with  the  sen- 
tence: "The  British  have  many  ster- 
ling qualities,  but  right  now  sterling 
is  not  one  of  them."  And  in  the 
"Newswatch"  column,  Thomas  Grif- 
fith assessed  the  nation's  changing 
standards  of  sexual  morality:  "Wom- 
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en — Congressmen's  girl  friends, 
Presidents'  bedmates — now  gleeful- 
ly sign  book  contracts  to  describe 
conduct  that  once  would  have  earned 
them  a  scarlet  A  as  a  branded  adul- 
teress." 

By  the  issue  of  June  21,  the  crea- 
tive spirit  had  infiltrated  the  "Peo- 
ple" department.  An  item  about  the 
Burtons  was  written  in  the  form  of 
a  child's  letter  to  the  editor  ("My 
Daddy  says  that  any  man  who  gets 
married  so  much  to  the  same  lady 
doesn't  deserve  a  new  divorce"), 
and  another  one  began:  "Hi.  I'm 
Tom  Brokaw,  NBC  Television's 
White  House  correspondent.  The  big 
news  is  that  I  am  clumping  this  job 
to  become  Barbara  Walters."  An  ar- 
ticle on  taxi  design  informed  the 
reader  that  "in  New  York  City, 
nothing  is  more  onerous  than  debt 
and  taxis." 

By  the  June  28  issue,  all  restraint 
had  fled.  A  report  on  the  Teamsters' 
convention  began  with  the  boast: 
"Marxists  in  various  corners  of  the 
globe — and  possibly  even  some  peo- 
ple in  the  U.S. — who  think  of  the 
American  workingman  as  downtrod- 
den, etc.,  should  have  taken  a  look 
at  Las  Vegas  last  week."  An  article 
on  Asian  movies  noted  that  one  of 
"the  Philippines'  most  popular  ac- 
tor-director-producers" was  "Joseph 
Estrada,  who  in  real  life  is  mayor 
of  San  Juan."  In  the  cover  story, 
"Travel  76,"  Washington,  though 
"a  dateline  center  of  power,  politics, 
— and,  lately,  peccadillo,"  was  still 
a  city  where  visitors  could  "receive 
the  palpable  touch  of  nationhood." 
The  magazine's  archetypal  tourists 
were  Dickens,  Trollope,  and  Twain, 
who,  apparently  undeterred  by  the 
forecast  that  this  summer  "10  mil- 
lion kids  are  going  to  upchuck  their 
french  fries,"  set  out  on  a  trip  across 
the  Republic.  At  the  Donner  Pass, 
Twain,  who  has  evidently  been  read- 
ing Time  during  the  trip's  slower 
periods,  suggests  that  the  cannibal- 
ism there  in  the  winter  of  1846-47 
"gave  rise  to  the  Donner's  Club. 
Trollope  is  puzzled.  'Is  that  like 
Carte  Blanche?'  Dickens,  who  has 
been  dozing,  starts.  'No!'  he  cackles. 
'Cartepurses!'  "  Throughout  these 
three  weeks,  as  before  and  after, 
people — or,  rather,  "denizens"  of 
one  place  or  another — did  not  "say" 
anything,  but  barked,  snapped,  and 
quipped,  like  so  many  performing 
dogs. 


WHY  DID  this  fleeting 
chance  at  self-expres- 
sion only  produce 
more  of  the  horrible 

same?  Why  didn't  the  editors  seize 
the  opportunity  to  show  that,  out  of 
the  harness  of  institutional  prose, 
they  could  write  with  wit  and  ele- 
gance? Why  didn't  the  correspon- 
dents, knowing  their  reports  would 
not  be  passed  through  the  usual  pha- 
lanx of  censors,  show  the  stuff  they 
claim  is  locked  within  them? 

This  appearance  of  the  ur-Time  has 
a  simple,  if  sad,  explanation.  Time 
writers,  although  they  may  point 
proudly  to  a  turn  of  phrase  here  or 
an  adjective  there  as  expressive  of 
their  individuality,  are  not  really  in- 
terested in  drawing  attention  to  them- 
selves. What  writer  eager  to  make  his 
ideas  known,  to  establish  his  original- 
ity, would  sign  up  to  spend  his  days 
and  nights  reporting  namelessly  on 
public  figures  and  "representative 
Americans"?  The  Time  journalist 
does  not  chafe  at  the  bonds  of  an- 
onymity  and  a  prescribed  style — he 
welcomes  them.  Under  their  security 
blanket,  he  can  dream  that  he  is  in- 
volved in  great  deeds  and  matters 
of  moment;  while  never  speaking 
for  himself,  he  can  presume  to  speak 
for  all.  What  is  more  natural  that, 
given  a  free  hand,  he  should  resort 
to  his  most  familiar  quips  and 
cranks,  proudly  showing  that  he  can, 
unaided,  produce  a  model  Time  ar- 
ticle? The  poor  fellow  is  in  the  po- 
sition of  a  criminal  played  by  Lon 
Chaney  who,  assuming  the  disguise 
of  a  twisted  cripple  found  that  his 
legs  had  locked  into  place. 

A  few  years  ago.  a  Time  corn 
spondent  wrote  an  article  for  this 
magazine.  After  handing  the  piecf 
in,  he  called  with  a  request.  Coulc 
we,  he  asked,  change  the  "I  think 
he  had  written  in  the  last  paragraph 
to  "Millions  of  people  think"? 

On  June  21  the  picketing  employ 
ees  gave  in  and  accepted  a  settle 
ment  which  was  not  substantial!1 
different  from  the  one  they  had  re 
jected  earlier.  It  was  a  decent  enougl 
settlement,  and  they  continue  to  b' 
paid  well  for  hammering  the  rav 
prose  handed  them  into  less  fright 
ening  shapes,  but  millions  of  peopli 
wish  they  had  had  the  stamina  feip 
hold  out  a  bit  longer.  For  whateve  lf( 
they  are  paid,  it  is  not  enough.  L'wl 

Rhoda  Koenig  is  an  associate  editor  «  . " 
Harper's. 
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architects  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  has  since  expanded 
to  eight  other  locations  on  the  East  and  West  coasts  (Newton, 
Massachusetts;  Westport,  Connecticut;  New  York  City;  Philadelphia; 
San  Francisco  [2];  Beverly  Hills;  and  Costa  Mesa,  California). 
In  both  the  products  it  sells  and  the  face  it  presents  to  the  public, 
D/R,  as  it  is  called  by  its  cognoscenti,  represents  the  epitome  of 
contemporary  good  taste  in  furniture,  housewares,  toys,  clothing, 
and  the  accessories  of  life. 

A  company  statement  describes  D/R  as  "a  kind  of  walk-in  total 
design  experience."  For  those  readers  who  do  not  live  near  one  of 
these  experiences,  we  thought  it  might  be  a  nice  idea  to  show  a 
sampling  of  D/R  products  and  enable  you  to  order  them  through 
us.  Of  course,  these  items  can  also  be  purchased  at  any  of  the 
nine  Design  Research  shops. 


A  TRUE-BOTTOM  BAG 

The  problem  with  most  tote  bags  is  their  lack  of  shape.  Try 
stuffing  a  new  purchase  into  a  partially  loaded  bag,  and  you'll 
need  two  hands,  or  the  bag  will  rip,  or  both.  The  Decembre  tote 
bag,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  semirigid  bottom  of  double-thick 
canvas  that  keeps  the  bag  square  as  you  unfold  it.  Things  drop 
in  and  pull  out  easily.  The  hole  is  always  open.  The  Decembre  is 
also  shrinkproof,  soakproof  (important  on  rainy  days),  machine- 
washable,  and  as  smart  looking  as  any  bag  you  might  see  on  a 
fashionable  avenue.  Available  in  black  only;  $24  postpaid.  (H-l) 


SAIL  INTO  DREAMLAND 

Although  none  of  our  standard  reference  books  tells  anythin 
about  the  history  of  the  hammock,  we  have  it  on  good  authorit 
that  the  earliest  hammocks  were  probably  used  on  the  high  sea; 
"Wherever  you  find  a  sailor  and  two  trees,  there  will  you  also  fin 
a  hammock,"  said  one  usually  reliable  source.  The  Design  Researc 
people  must  have  known  this  also.  To  find  an  ideal  hammocl 
they  traveled  to  the  seaside  community  of  Pawleys  Island,  off  tb 
coast  of  South  Carolina,  where  for  years  local  craftsmen  ha 
been  handweaving  a  heavy-duty  hammock  out  of  three-ply  cotto 
twill  rope  threaded  through  varnished  oak  bars.  The  bars  kee 
the  hammock  open  to  its  full  width,  so  it  doesn't  fold  up  on  yo 
when  you  lie  on  it.  Use  it  indoors,  outdoors,  or  on  your  own  sai 
ing  vessel.  It's  available  in  small  (40"x80",  $50);  medium  (54" 
82",  $55);  and  large  (60"x84",  $60).  Prices  are  postpaid.  Includ< 
mounting  hooks  and  chain.  (H-; 
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MOM  A  CUM  L  AUDE 

Colors  come  out  truly  vivid  in  melamine  plastic.  Maybe  tha 
why  the  designer  Massimo  Vignelli  chose  melamine  for  this  i 
usual  Max  1  dinnerware  design  and  the  Museum  of  Modern  /, 
chose  to  award  Max  1  a  place  in  its  prestigious  Design  Collectic 

We  chose  it  because  in  addition  to  the  beautiful  colors,  Max 
is  stackable,  lightweight,  and  dishwasher-safe.  Made  by  the  Hell 
Company,  Max  1  comes  in  twenty-five  piece  sets  that  include  I 
dinner  plates,  six  salad  plates,  six  soup  bowls,  two  fruit  bov 
with  covers,  one  serving  bowl  with  cover,  and  a  serving  tray 
will  also  hold  the  entire  set  on  a  cupboard  shelf. 

Available  in  white,  yellow,  or  orange,  the  set  sells  for  $60,  p 
$3  for  postage  and  handling.  (H- 


tl 


ULI 

■j  Marimekko  designers  of  Finland  chose  Tuuli,  the  Finnish 
3«or  wind,  as  the  name  for  this  100-percent  cotton  fabric, 
jn  imagine  it  used  in  several  ways:  as  draperies,  wall  hang- 
r  cleverly  cut  in  sections  and  stretched  around  inexpensive 
of  the  sort  that  artists  use.  In  each  instance,  you  would 
Jly  feel  the  delight  that  comes  with  an  indoor  representation 
■outdoor  phenomenon.  The  Tuuli  print  says  something  about 
wcess  of  the  Marimekko  group,  whose  designs  consistently 
■•stimulus  to  the  imagination.  The  black-and-white  silk-screen 
•rint,  completely  colorfast,  is  fifty-four  inches  wide  with  the 
«  repeated  every  twenty  inches;  $12  per  yard.  (H-4) 
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by  Richard  Maltby,  Jr.  (with  acknowledgments  to  The  Listener) 


This  month's  instructions:  The  diagram  represents  two  pages  of 
a  newspaper.  Each  "headline"  is  really  two  clues  written  con- 
secutively, i.e.,  with  no  extra  connectives  and  no  words  overlap- 
ping. One  answer  is  to  be  entered  in  the  diagram  for  the  left-hand 
page,  the  other  in  the  diagram  for  the  right.  Either  may  be  clued 
first. 

The  unclued  words  at  1  Across  will  clearly  distinguish  the  two 
sides.  Persons  entering  the  monthly  contest  are  requested  to  label 
each  page  as  right  or  left. 

Clue  answers  include  five  proper  names,  but  no  uncommon 
words.  As  always,  mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its 
solution. 

The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  88. 


CLUES 


19.   SMUGGLED  BAGS,  RIFLES,  REACTIONARY  PAINTINGS.  POET1 
MOVE  FROM  ONE  SIDE  TO  THE  OTHER  (8,8) 


ACROSS 


1 .  See  instructions  (8,8) 


8.  FORMER    DRUNKS    HOLDING    POLISH    ISLAND    SHOWING  NO 
ACTIVITY  IN  RETURNING  SMALL  NUMBER  OF  ITALIANS  (5,5) 

9.  CHRISTMAS  MUSIC  IN  A  SUBDIVIDED  STATE-SOLOIST,  FUNNY; 
COMPANY,  AVERAGE  (8,8) 

10.  AMERIC  AN  WRITER,  HEAD  OF  MAFIA  IN  LIMERICK,  TO  BE  EX- 

ECUTED-DEPENDON  IT!  (4,4) 

1 1 .  POSITIVE  VOTES  -OR  JUST  ONE?  EDITORIALIZED  "TIME"  ARTICLE 
(4,4) 

12.  CLOSE-UP:  HE'S  CAUGHT  IN  A  BED,  HIDES  IN  TREES,  SO  IT'S  SAID 
(4,4) 

13.  TRAVELING  SOUL  PACKAGES  NEARLY  SET;  BLACK  SINGERS,  SI, 000 
RANGE,  MAKING  BIG  PICTURES  (6,6) 

14.  ALIEN  WHO  MAKES  MEN  COWER  BLASTS  FORMER  MIDEAST 
GROUP,  DIES  AFTER  DROPPING  ONE(8,8) 


20. 


2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 

12. 

15. 
16. 
17. 


PRODUCERS  OF  "LFL  OL"  LADY"  WHO  SOUND  SORELY 
TRESSED  ALL  AROUND,  HALF-DENY  FORTUNE-TELLER  RIN 
STEM  OFF  FOUR-MONTH  TERM  (8,8) 


DOWN 

CONVERTED  RECANT  MASS.  BAPTISM.  COMMUNION,  ETC.  C 
GREGATING  IN  CITY  ROAD-FROM  WHICH  THEY  GET  Till  W( 
(10,10) 

PRESS  CLUB'S  SORT  OF  HUMOR;  PASS  THE  BILL  THAT'S  A  CENT 

(5,5) 

PERSIAN  KING  OVERTURNS  CONGRESS  WITH  LATIN  KING  — 
OR  TWENTY  OR  MORE  DEAD  (6,6) 

FORMER  UNDERGROUND  CITY  RING  HELD  IN  ATTEMPT  TO  M 
BIGGAMEONEBETEN  (4,4) 

WORK  OVER  DEBTS,  HATEFUL  COURT  PROCEDURES.  TR  AILS  V 
ONLY  SMALL  CHANGE  (6,6) 

ENGLISH  GAME  PLAYER  GIVEN  A  SET-UP-COMES  OUT.  THR< 
RUNS,  EVEN  SLIDES  (8,8) 

PROVIDER  OF  COAL  PUT  PRESSURE  ON  SEWER  BRE  \K  STEAN 
RIGHT  ON  BOTH  ENDS-BUT  HE  BLOWS  THE  WHISTLE  ON  THE. 
(10,10) 

COSELL'S  LINE  OMITTED- AMAZINGLY  SHUTS  UP  LIKE  A  FLG 
IN  FREE-FOR-ALL  (6,6) 

QUIET  BASH  FOR  BRITISH  PUSHER-BLAST  HAS  TWIST  (4,4) 

HOLDER,  FOR  INSTANCE,  ELECTRIFIED  IN  PERSON  (4,4) 

RAPIDLY  RUN  SMALL  MISSILE  CAME  APART  — IT  WAS  PAR  l| 
OLD  ARSENAL  (4,4) 


RED  LEADER'S  MOTHER  LOVE  IS  FOR  MANY  NOT  ENOUG 
MAKE  WHOLE  PARENT  (3,3) 


CONTEST  RULES 

Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  News  Clippings,  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, Two  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  Entries  must  be  received  by  September 
8.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  will  receive  a  one-year  subscrip- 


ill 


tion  to  Harper's.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in  the  October  issue.  Winner's  name 
be  printed  in  the  November  issue.  Winners  or  the  July  puzzle.  "RighT;ingles.| 
Richard  L  Miner,  Williamsville,  New  York;  Jean  Martin,  Hopewell.  Virginia| 
Scott  Marlev.  Santa  Ana.  California. 
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(1  ASSIHKI)  R  A  I  I  S 

i;cs:  $1  per  word  ( 10-word  minimum, 
duct  I  Of  a  word  if  ad  is  lo  run  six 
cs;  deduct  'Off  a  word  if  ad  is  to  run 
Ivc  times.) 

ads  must  be  prepaid  at  the  time  you 
d  your  insertion  (If  you  are  ordering 
re  than  one  insertion,  please  send  lull 
junt  to  qualify  for  discount.)  Tele- 
ne  numbers  count  as  two  words,  as 
>ox  numbers.  ZIP  Codes  count  as  one 
d 

iy  must  he  received  b>  the  8th  of  the 
!>nd  month  prior  to  the  issue  date, 
kse  include  street  address. 

Harper's  Magazine 
'lassitied  Advertising  Department 
Two  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 

 TRAVEL  

r  Mexican  Border.  Cool,  secluded 
icahua  Mountain  valley,  fully  Cur- 
ed housekeeping  units;  birding,  fish- 
riding.  Adjoins  National  Forest. 
:hure.  SUNG  LOW  MISSION 
MCH,  Pearce,  Ariz.  85625.  (602) 
3364.  

m  the  world  by  freighter.  Deluxe  ac- 
modations.  Cheaper  than  staying 
e.  Freighters,  163-09  XC  Depot, 
jhing,  N.Y.  11358.  

se  heartland  America  aboard  the 
idary  overnight  steamboat  Delia 
'».  Or  the  luxurious  new  Mississippi 
•ii.  Discover  the  ever  changing  vistas 
e  mighty  Mississippi  or  the  beautiful 
».  Tour  historic  old  river  ports.  Savor 
South  delicacies.  Plunkin'  banjos. 
A  lentic  Dixieland  jazz.  Gracious  ser- 

■  For  1976  cruise  brochure  write  The 
Mi  Queen,  Dept.  HM  09,  322  East 
Fc  th  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

Bs  Back  Country:  Nov   22-Dec.  3, 

B;  Guatemala:  float  Usumacinta,  ex- 
M  ruins,  March  7-20.  $695.  Wilder- 
ne  World,  1342,  Jewell,  Pacific  Grove, 

■  93950.  

M  ,  to  anywhere!  Beautiful  city  and 
(■try  maps.  Free  brochures.  Travel 
Hrs  of  the  World,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
wood,  Calif.  90028. 

Ij         REAL  ESTATE  

Cadian  land  of  leisure.  Sand  beaches 

ffli  tall  pines.  Fishing  for  trout, 
■(;on,  pike,  bass  and  walleyes.  Hunt- 
n§'>r  deer  and  moose.  Private  airstrip. 
H  one  to  three  hours  driving  time 
M  of  1,000  Islands  Bridge  Terms 
Wble.  Phone  1-613-542-7358,  or 
W  Canadian  Lakeshore  Estates, 
K  HA,  16  Bath  Road,  Kingston, 
jn  io,  K7L  1H4  

^ei  al  Ontario— Choice  640-acre 
■PC  men's  paradises  still  available  — 
muus  $6.50  taxes  yearly.  Maps,  pic- 
urj  $2  (refundable).  Information 
lu,  Norval  64,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Ml  VACATIONS  

lie  e  Vermont  in  the  cool  of  Septem- 
»r  d  the  glory  of  fall  foliage.  Trips  for 
idu.  families.  Lodging,  meals  at  coun- 
■  is.  Vermont  Bicycle  Touring,  R.D. 
■pistol,  Vt.  05443.  (802)  388-4263. 

j]  GOURMETS  

Winakers'  kit— free  illustrated  cata- 
*M  of    yeast    equipment.  Write: 
■•ifex.  Box   12276-T,  Minneapolis, 
m  55412.  

cereal  that  you  make  yourself 
•(delicious,  wholesome  ingredients. 

$1.50  C.  Johnson,  74  Crescent 
'*,pdgewater,  Mass.  02324. 


Tex-Mex  chili  — Choicest  ingredients, 
all  natural,  luxurious  perfection! 
"Sampler"  — two  cans  each  15  oz.  chili 
and  8  oz.  Tex-Mex  Jalapeno  Cheese 
Dip-$6.  Add  $1.75  shipping.  Rio 
(irande  Foods,  Dept.  H,  Route  4, 
Tildcn,  Texas  78072.   

Copper  pots  worn?  Rc-lin  them  your- 
self Tin  Lizzie  repairs  5  pots.  $8  post- 
paid. Au  Cuisine,  43  Saddle  Ranch 
Lane,  Hillsdale,  N.J.  07642.  

Authentic  Basque  recipes.  12-page 
booklet,  $2.  Sunshine  Projects,  Box 
26956,  San  Jose,  Calif.  95159.  

Rediscover  .  .  .  coffees  and  teas— finest, 
freshest,  gourmet  quality.  Free 
brochure.  Also  Moulinex  electric  coffee 
grinder  w/free  half-pound  best  beans— 
$17.95  ppd.  (N.J.  add  tax)  Bean's,  42H 
Church  St.,  Montclair,  N.J.  07042. 

Bored  with  dull  desserts?  Be  original! 
Try  this  unusual  sauerkraut  cake  recipe. 
Unbelievably  delicious!  Your  friends  will 
never  guess  the  "secret"  ingredient! 
S.A.S.E.  $1.  Cake,  Box  413,  Wilkes 
Barre,  Pa.  18703.  

Candy  booklet.  No  sugar.  Organic. 
Healthful.  Caramels,  brittles,  fruits  etc. 
$1.75.  Design  II,  5035  E.  Scarlett,  Tuc- 
son, Ariz.  85711. 

 UNUSUAL  GIFTS  

The  wild  rock.  Exciting  gift  and  com- 
panion. Booklet  included.  $3.50,  Box 
701,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho  83301.  

Hysterical,  ribald  laughter!  (24)  "Men 
and  Urinals"  plus  (35)  "Universal 
Laws,"  both  $1.  CALWEST,  Box  507-E, 
Beverly  Hills.  Calif.  90213.  

Sex  rocks:  Send  $1  for  each  pair  wanted 
to  Ronnie  Hutto  Co.,  225  Lake  View 
Dr.,  S.W.,  Orangeburg,  S  C.  29115. 

 ART  

Prison  art— three  talented  artists  offer 
their  best:  female  abstract  — paranoia- 
murderer's  portrait.  $10  each,  3/$25. 
Renzi,  Box  4682-HR,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
90804.  Prompt. 

ARTS  &  CRAFTS  

Rare,  antique  maps  — Europe,  Africa, 
Americas,  world.  Four  authentic  full- 
color  reproductions  of  the  original  hand- 
drawn  maps.  Printed  on  heavy,  lux- 
urious 17"x24"  antique  stock.  $6.95  VI- 
BERT  ENTERPRISES,  79  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10005.  

Portraits  from  photographs:  $100  Per- 
sonal logos  or  symbols,  $100.  AMPER- 
SAND DESIGN  (516)  678-2046 

 COLOR  SLIDES  

Uncommon  color  slides.  Europe, 
Orient,  Africa,  by  world  traveler.  Cata- 
logue and  sample,  $1.  TRAVEL 
PHOTOS,  P.O.  Box  49620,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90049. 

 TOYS  &  GAMES  

Non-competitive  games  for  children  and 
adults.  Play  together,  not  against  each 
other.  Free  catalogue:  Family  Pastimes 
(HR),  RR  4,  Perth,  Ontario,  Canada 
K7H  3C6. 

 MUSIC  

Purchasing  power— pianos— organs- 
leading  major  brands— N.J  —N.Y. — 
Pa.— Conn.  Freehold  Music  Center, 
Freehold.  N.J.  (201)  462-4730. 

 RECORDS  &  TAPES  

Cassettes,  cartridges.  Discount  cata- 
logue, $1.  Tapes,  Box  33098  Washing- 
ton. D  C.  20028. 


Spoken-word  cassettes.  Politics, 
philosophy,  investing,  economics,  self- 
improvement,  psychology,  romantic 
love,  and  more— all  on  easy-learning 
tapes  Send  25t  (coin  or  stamps)  lor  350- 
selection  catalogue,  and  $1  discount  cer- 
tificate. AUDIO-FORUM,  Dept.  AQ, 
901  N.  Washington  St.,  Alexandria,  Va. 
22314.  

James  Joyce  cassette  series.  General 
editor,  Mabel  Worthington.  Songs  and 
commentary.  Songs  in  Ulysses.  Chil- 
dren's songs  in  Finnegans  H  ake.  Songs 
of  woman  in  Finnegans  Hake.  $7.50 
each.  Series  of  3  tapes,  $20.  Information 
and  orders:  Riverford  Rd.,  Brookfield, 
Conn.  06804. 

 SCHOOLS  

Florida  Keys  jr. -sr.  high-school  family 
Excellent  accredited  prep  curriculum; 
Marine  Scubology;  Biofeedback;  Writ- 
ing; Drama;  six  crackerjack  teachers  for 
25  individuals.  Abbott  School,  Living, 
Learning  Center,  Box  285  Key  Largo, 
Fla.  33037.  Brochure.  (305)  245-4610. 

Private-school  placement  service.  Stu- 
dent's individual  requirements  primary 
consideration.  163  High  Street,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.  06457  Telephone:  (203) 
346-5111.  

Unique  college  in  Mexico.  Instituto  Al- 
lende  —  full  undergraduate,  graduate  and 
noncredit  programs  in  English.  Arts, 
crafts,  writing,  Spanish,  social  studies. 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  V.A.  approval. 
Perpetual  sunshine,  inexpensive  living, 
Mexico's  most  beautiful  town.  Free 
prospectus.  Instituto  Allende,  Box  H, 
San  Miguel  Allende,  Guanajuato,  Mex- 
ico. 

College  degree  at  home.  Your  choice  of 
subjects.  Easy  tuition  plan.  Free  informa- 
tion. Elysion  College.  B.C.  Box  909,  San 
Ysidro,  Calif.  92173.  

Study  and  fun  in  Mexico.  Instituto  Cul- 
tural Tenochtitlan,  Inc.  Diversified  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  curriculum. 
Credits  guaranteed  transferable.  For  cat- 
alogue and  schedule  write  I.C.T.,  Inc. 
Box  30639,  Seattle,  Wash.  98103. 

 HOW  TO  

Build  a  Practical  Dreamhouse'1'.  116 

suggestions.  Savings,  convenience, 
saleability,  $2.  TecHom  Engineering,  5 
Japonica,  Shalimar,  Fla.  32579. 

 BOOKS  

Books  printed  from  manuscript.  Biogra- 
phy Press,  Route  1—745,  Aransas  Pass, 
Tex.  78336.  

Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successful 
authors:  publicity,  advertising,  promo- 
tion, beautiful  books.  All  subjects  in- 
vited. Send  for  free  manuscript  report 
and  detailed  booklet.  Carlton  Press, 
(Dept.  HZI),  84  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 
10011. 


PUBLISHER'S  OVERSTOCKS, 

remainders,  imports  and  reprints  on  all 
subjects,  art,  history,  biography,  fiction, 
etc.,  2,000  titles!  If  you  buy  books  you 
should  see  our  big  catalog  of  bargains. 
Write  today  for  a  free  copy: 

Hamilton,  30-6  Chambers.  Danbury,  Ct  06810 


Free  catalogue— Scores  of  beautiful  de- 
signs. Imprinting  and  special  designing. 
Address  Antioch  Bookplate.  Box  28T, 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387.  

Books  located.  Send  wants.  No  obliga- 
tion. Bazaar  Books,  Box  496,  Chicago, 
Calif.  95926. 


Name  the  book  — we'll  get   it!   I  ree 

search  service.  CHICAGO  BOOK 
MART,  Box  636-H,  Chicago  Heights. 
III.  60411.  Est.  1948.  

Bookfactory  saves  you  30%  on  current 
books  (30%  per  book  mailing).  BOOK- 
FACTORY  (H-l),  Box  175M.  Morris- 
town,  N.J.  07960.  

Books  located  without  obligation.  Cole- 
man Book  Locators,  257-C  East  Market 
Street,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90805. 

Methuselah's  First- A  id  Kit:  Cryonic 
Suspension.  Free  information.  Box 
671H,  Cupertino  95014.  

Social  change/personal  growth  — books 
on  feminism,  alternative  lifestyles, 
politics.  Free  catalogue:  Times  Change 
Press,  Box  187-CB.  Albion,  Calif.  95410. 

Book  Readers  and  Collectors!  Send 
wants  to:  S&S  Books,  80  North  Wilder, 
H-3,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55104. 

LITERARY  INTERESTS 

Book  Printing.  Quality  work,  low  cost 
Paperbacks  or  hard  covers.  250  copies 
up.  Write  for  free  catalogue  Adams 
Press,  Dept.  H,  30  W.  Washington, 
Chicago,  111.  60602.  

Book  publishing  — manuscripts  and  in- 
quiries invited.  Authors  Guide  to  Publico- 
tion  free  upon  request.  Dorrance  &  Com- 
pany, Dept.  F,  35  Cricket  Terrace, 
Ardmore,  Pa.  19003. 

Want  more  from  life?  Read  "Looking 
For  Roses."  Beautifully  bound.  Perfect 
gift.  $5.  Norton  Distributors,  LaVista 
Apartments  25,  Greenville,  S  C.  29609. 

 MERCHANDISE  

New  health  pipe  Italian  briar.  Protect 
your  lungs— live  longer— stop  coughing1 
Selected  briars  —  presmoked  —  no  filters. 
Only  $6.95.  Brochure  25ff.  Alpha  Gifts 
Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  661  HM,  Englewood, 
Colo.  80110. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

International  Remailing  Forwarding 
Service  Co.  Responsible  mailing  service 
since  1949.  Fast  confidential  remailing 
Unique  WORLDWIDE  Postmarks. 
Send  $1  for  detailed,  informative 
brochure.  Box  928A,  Prescott,  Ariz. 
86301.  

Novelists:  complete  manuscript  crit- 
icism. Serious,  literate  treatment  without 
absurd  marketing  promises  or  solicita- 
tions for  further  services.  Reasonable 
rate  includes  interlinear  commentary, 
footnoted  discussion,  general  critique 
Send  SASE  for  brochure:  Hubristic  As- 
sociates, Box  6,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
80901. 

Writing,  research,  editing.  All  subjects. 
Versatile,  expert  staff.  Reasonable  rates. 
Berkeley  Research,  Box  4241,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  94704.  (415)  848-6710.  

Scholarly  treatises,  academic  writing, 
manuscripts,  reports,  statistical  work, 
bibliographies— writing,  editing,  typing. 
All  subjects.  Confidential.  Personalized. 
Reasonable  Professional,  versatile 
team!  Research  Unlimited,  Box  300- H, 
Dayton,  Wash.  99328.  

Original    academic  writing/research. 

Professional.  Confidential.  Reasonable 
Prewritten  research,  $1  per  page  Send  $1 
for  catalogue.  Writers  Unlimited,  Box 
4391HA,  Washington,  D.C.  20012  (202) 
723-1715.  

Notary  beware:  Fraud  — forgery  — law- 
suits. FREE:  Rules  of  Notarial  Practice. 
Published  in  the  public  interest  by 
National  Notary  Association.  2301 2-W 
Ventura  Blvd.,  Woodland  Hills,  Calif. 
91364.  24  hour  phone:  (213)  347-2186. 
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Looking  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how 
you  can  have  your  book  published,  pro- 
moled,  distributed.  Send  for  Free  Book- 
let HP-2.  Vantage  Press,  516  W.  34th  St., 
New  York  10001.  

Professional  editing,  typing,  revising 
Mavre  Mvers,  Box  2435-D,  Pasadena, 
Calif.  91 105.  

Scholar!)  manuscripts,  writing,  editing, 
typing.  Nationwide  library  facilities!  All 
subjects.  Confidential.  We  deliver  what 
others  promise  — that's  why  we're  No.  1! 
RESEARCH  UNLIMITED.  Box  3000- 
H,  Dayton.  Wash.  99328.  

W  riting,  research,  editing.  Experienced. 
Reasonable.  Confidential.  Bakos,  63 
Devon  Court.  Edwardsville.  111.  62025. 

Design  Service  — Book  jackets.  Illus- 
trations. Trademarks.  Stationery. 
AMPERSAND  DESIGN  (516)  678- 
2046. 

 PUBLICATIONS  

11,000  one-line  jokes  for  speakers.  S10. 
Comedy  catalogue  free  on  request. 
Edmund  Onin,  2786-H  West  Roberts, 
Fresno,  Calif.  93711.  

"Beat  the  High  Costs  of  Funerals." 

Free  details.  Action,  1723  Dublin  Drive, 
Greensboro,  N.C.  27408.  

Quebec  Countrv  Newsletter.  A  different 
North  American  approach  to  the  better 
life  features  French  Canadian  cuisine, 
antiques,  art;  recommends  camps,  vaca- 
tions, real  estate,  pieds-a-terre.  ski  tour- 
ing. 12  issues,  S3. 50.  Quebec  Country 
Newsletter.  General  Delivery,  Hudson 
Heights.  Quebec.  Canada.  JOP  UP 

Read  Genesis  2— Jewish  monthly  paper 
from  Boston.  Independent  look  at  Israel, 
Jewish  life  and  community  action.  9 
issues,  S5.  Subscribe  now  and  get  issue 
free.  P. OB.  271,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
02138.  

Zaps.  Freak  Brothers.  SI  each.  Many 
other  underground  comix.  Free  cata- 
logue. S-T,  Box  1885.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
48106. 

 ASSOCIATIONS 

Humanists  have  formulated  A  NEW 
BILL  OF  SEXUAL  RIGHTS  AND  RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES. For  your  free  copy, 
write:  American  Humanist  Association, 
Dept.  H.  602  Third  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Calif.  94107. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Shopping  centers,  apartments,  ven- 
tures. Cascade  Development,  702  W. 
4th.  Wapato,  Wash.  98951.  

How  to  make  money  writing  short 
paragraphs!  I  tell  you  what  to  write, 
where  and  how  to  sell,  and  supply  lists  of 
editors  buying  from  beginners.  Small 
checks  can  add  up  to  worthwhile  extra 
income.  Write  to  sell  right  away.  Send  for 
free  facts,  Barrett,  Dept.  C-77-S,  6216 
No.  Clark,  Chicago  60660.  

Addressing,  stuffing,  clipping,  mailing.. 
Details,  25c  and  stamped,  addressed 
envelope.  Robross,  Box  8768B-HM3. 
Boston,  Mass.  02114.  

SI, 000  month  mailing  letters.  Guaran- 
teed. Details  free.  Sandco-HW,  Ceres, 
Calif.  95307.  

Lnlimited  home  earnings  stuffing 
envelopes.  Information  Free!  Oppor- 
tunities. Box  721-HR.  Lynbrook,  N.Y. 
11563. 


$25  daily  possible!  Addressing— mailing 
envelopes.  Details  Free!  Elite,  Box  715- 
HR,  Lynbrook,  N.Y.  11563.  

Make  $200  weekly  mailing  circulars. 
Free  details.  Philamms,  Box  925HM 
Simi,  Calif.  93065.   

Now  You  Can  Earn  $300-$700  monthly 
while  having  the  fun  of  raising  rabbits 
and  other  laboratory  animals  for  us.  We 
supply  a  complete  line  of  Equipment, 
Breeders  and  easy  to  follow  instructions. 
Financing  Arrangements  are  possible. 
For  further  details  send  25C  to:  Laborato- 
ry Animals,  Inc.  HA,  County  Line  Road, 
Pentwater,  Mich.  49449. 

Import-export  opportunity,  profitable 
world-wide,  mail-order  business  from 
home,  without  capital  or  travel  abroad. 
We  ship  plan  for  no-risk  examination. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Free  report. 
Mellinger,  Dept.  C1029,  Woodland 
Hills.  Calif.  91364.  

Unusual  stock-market  report.  Send  SI 
and  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 
Facts  and  Figures,  6  S.  Lenox  St.,  Wor- 
cesler,  Mass.  01602.  

How  to  build  an  instant  fortune  by  writ- 
ing information.  Anyone  can!  Details 
free.  Literary  Guild,  Box  2951  HA, 
Culver  City.  Calif.  90230.  

Interested  in  owning  a  franchise?  Busi- 
ness of  your  own,  or  full  or  part  time 
money  making  opportunities?  Find  out 
what's  available.  Send  name  for  FREE  5- 
month  subscription  to  Salesman's  Op- 
portunity Magazine,  Dept.  762,  1460 
Hancock  Center,  Chicago  60611. 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Men!  Women!  Jobs  on  ships.  Ameri- 
can, foreign.  Guide,  $3.  Seafax,  Dept. 
W-3,  Box  2049,  Port  Angeles,  Wash. 
98362.  

Management  career  opportunity.  If  you 

enjoy  the  challenge  and  reward  that 
management  offers,  investigate  this  op- 
portunity. Because  of  the  growth  and 
success  of  our  nationwide  company, 
those  who  prove  themselves  can 
advance  rapidly  into  management.  Our 
managers  enjoy  unlimited  income  poten- 
tial, challenging  assignments  and  out- 
standing fringe  benefits.  If  you  are  now 
managing,  or  know  you  can  be  trained  to 
manage  people,  write  Investors  Diver- 
sified Services,  Unit  6076-2  IDS  Tower, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

Overseas  jobs— now  hiring,  103  coun- 
tries, all  occupations,  high  pay,  free 
transportation,  tax  benefits.  Latest  Com- 
puterized reports— $2.  TRANS- 
WORLD,  international  Airport,  Box 
90802-H.  Los  Angeles.  Calif  90009. 

Australia,  New  Zealand  want  you!!! 

50.000  jobs!  Paid  Transportation!  Latest 
information  and  forms.  $1.00.  Austco. 
Box  3623-H.  Long  Beach.  Calif.  90803. 

Teachers.  60+  pages  of  current  school/ 
university  vacancies,  $6.  TIE,  Box  306- 
H.  Bainbridge  Island.  Wash.  98110. 

Personal  career  evaluation  and  decision 
program.  Proven  effective  in  major  cor- 
porations and  agencies.  $10.  AJB  ASSO- 
CIATES.  1286  Drift   Rd.,  Westport, 

Mass.  02790. 

 INSTRUCTION  

Learn  professional  astrology  at  home. 
Write  World  Astrological  Services,  Inc. 
Box  471-HM.  Murray.  Ky.  42071. 

Parapsychology  course.  Certificate.  De- 
tails. APRF.  Box  5395-MA,  Sherman 
Oaks.  Calif.  91413. 


Read  faster  and  better.  Five-week 
course.  $10.  Dennison,  1325  Justin 
Ave..  Glendale,  Calif.  91201.  

Personal  competence  development.  This 
decision  aid  can  help.  $2.  Charles  A. 
Fink.  Box  2051,  Falls  Church,  Va. 
22042.  

Can  you  "hustle"?  No?  Let  me  teach 
you  — by  mail!  Easy  written  instructions 
and  illustrated  step  patterns  included. 
Both  versions  — Brooklyn  and  Latin! 
Specify  male,  female.  Si  each.  Send 
stamped  envelope.  Dance,  P.O.  Box  413, 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.  18703. 

 LOANS  BY  MAIL  

Loans  by  mail  to  executives,  profes- 
sional people.  Up  to  $10,000.  Private, 
convenient,  no  interviews.  Write  C.E. 
Wilson,  Vice-President,  Postal  Thrift 
Loans,  Dept.  408-07,  703  Douglas, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa  51102. 

OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 

Overseas— all  occupations!  New  world- 
wide directory,  $2.  Opportunities.  Box 
6586-HW.  Washington.  D  C.  20009. 

Worldwide  opportunities  .  .  .  Australia, 
Europe,  Asia,  South  America!  All  occu- 
pations! $700-$4,000  monthly!  Employ- 
ment International.  Box  29217-HW. 
Indianapolis,  Ind  46229. 

Work  overseas.  Australia.  Africa,  South 
America,  Europe,  etc.  Construction, 
Sales,  Engineers,  Clerical,  etc.  $8,000  to 
$50,000  +  .  Expenses  paid.  For  employ- 
ment information  write  Overseas 
Employment,  Box  101 1H,  Boston.  Mass. 
02103.' 

MERCHANDISE  FOR  SALE 

100%  recycled  notepaper.  Forest  design. 
25  notes,  envelopes,  $2.95.  Catalogue 
50C,  refundable.  PEP,  Box  172H,  North 
Abington.  Mass.  02351.  

Weak  tennis  serve?  Strengthen  it  with 
revolutionary  instructional  equipment. 
Advantage  Server,  Dept.  218,  P.O.  Box 
468,  New  York,  N.Y.  10024. 

 PERSONALS  

Penfriends  all  gay.  Inquire  Harting,  Box 
88009M,  Honolulu.  Hawaii  96815. 

Balding?  Mr.  Rogers,  75,  growing  hair, 
wrote  Miami  hews,  his  physician  at- 
tested; others  grown,  ask  proof.  Kit,  $18. 
International  Laboratories.  P.O.  Box  41- 
4176.  Miami  Beach.  Fla  33141.  

Intensive  and  group  therapy —  Austin 
Institute,  Inc..  5000  North  Lamar  Blvd., 
Austin,  Texas  78751.  Staff  did  their  ther- 
apy at  Janov's  Primal  Institute.  $2,000 
for  three-week  intensive;  subsequent 
groups  are  $i0  each. 

Penfriends.  For  free  information,  write: 
Papyrus,  972-H  15th  St.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005.  

Sincerely  interested  in  marriage  .'  Let  us 
help  you  find  your  mate.  Social  Introduc- 
tion Service,  Box  1547.  Eugene,  Oreg. 
97401.  

Make  friends  worldwide  through  in- 
ternational correspondence.  Illustrated 
brochure  free.  Hermes.  Box  110660/H, 
Berlin  11,  Germany.  

Moving  to  Cleveland?  Suburban  living, 
superior  schools,  near  universities,  at- 
tractive integrated  neighborhoods 
Shaker  Heights  Housing  Office,  3380 
Lee  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio  44120. 
(216)  751-2155.  

Single  Booklovers  gets  the  cultured 
marriage-oriented  acquainted.  Nation- 
wide. Write  Box  AE,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
■19081 


Dates  galore!  Meet  singles  anywhere. 
Free  application.  Call  Dateline,  tolll'ree: 
(800)  451-3245.  

Psychic  can  bewitch  (mesmerize)  loved 
ones,  others  to  your  bidding.  Write  re- 
quests.  Donations  appreciated.  Jamil,  i 
Box  10154.  Eugene,  Oreg.  97401  (503) 
342-2210.  

Lesbian  communications  and  contacts. 
For  introductions  between  sisters  write 
to  the  League.  Box  2143.  Darien.  Conn. 
06820.  

Free  application!  Adult  dating  Meet 
singles,  swingers!  Nationwide:  Box  822- 
HD,  Manville.  N.J.  08835.  

Utopians  forming  urban/rural ; 
Ecovillage  and  international  network  of 
communities  plus  communal  living 
crossmatching  service.  Questionnaire 
and  two  descriptive  publications.  SI. 
Storefront,  P.O.  Box  1174-H.  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Calif.  94101.  

Handwriting  Analysis  — personalised. 
$5.  Send  sample-Larkin.  P.O.  Box  222. 
Baldwin,  N.Y.  11510.  

Stop  balding.  Ultra  Hair  grows  hair 
Spectacular  results  guaranteed.  SI 9.95 
Banner  Laboratories.  Box  10288H.  De- 
troit  48210.  

Volunteer  Peace  Corps.  Degreed  volun- 
teers in  math,  biologv.  chemistry, 
physics.  Teaching  experience,  two  year* 
French  useful.  Transportation,  living 
medical  expenses  paid.  Singles  or  cou 
pies  only.  U.S.  citizens  Information 
Lynn  Ro'tenberg.  ACTION,  ORC  Box  P 
4,  Washington,  D  C.  20525  

Become  legally  ordained  minister.  Cre 

dentiais  sent  for  S3  offering.  Mothe 
Earth  Church,  469H  Pacific,  Monterey 
Calif.  93940.  

Meet  your  ideal  mate— Computerize! 
matching,  nationwide,  inexpensive 
GIRLS-Unlimited  Service  'TEAM,' 
1270  Broadway,  N.Y.C.  

Condoms  for  men— all  leading  brand 
featuring  textured  Nacken,  contour© 
Profil.  and  Jade.  Three  samples:  SI 
Economy  sampler,  22  condoms:  S5.  Fre 
illustrated  catalogue  with  each  ordei 
Plain  package  to  protect  your  privacj 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  nione 
refunded  POPLAN,  P.O.  Box  4(X 
Dept.  CHA-13B,  CARRBORO.  N.C 

27510.  

Enough  Bicentennial?  Re-Lnite  witH 
the  Crown.  George  HI  T-shirts.  S5  95  el 
(13%  discount  on  orders  from  13  onginH 
colonies:  $5.18)  Add  50c  for  maihnH 
Californians  include  tax.  LeBaron,  6  H 
Codding,  Santa  Rosa.  Calif.  95405.  ■ 

Snoring  now  curable.  World's  first  aiB 
only  patented,  guaranteed  cure  WriH 
Crosstronics.  4001  Blacklidge.  No.  I 
Tucson.  Ariz  85"?  12.  H 

Your  oil  portraits  on  canvas  by  fl 

standing  artists.  16x20.  S35  I 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Arts-PortraiiM 
P.O  Box  6-12.  Taipei.  Taiwan  fl 

Groceries  wholesale,  how,  where.  CotU 
plete  information.  SI  45H-W.  Ma  B 
Alhamhra.  Calif.  91801.  I 

Secrets  of  a  great  bargain  hunter. 
Wolock.  312  East  Oak  St..  Lodi.  CalH 

95240.  

Young  couple,  one  loreign.  one  sukIciM 
need  monev  to  stav  together  Ple.iB 
help1"  Gregg  Rose.  Box  "56.  BeikkM 
W.Va.  25801  ■ 
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CALIFORNIA  BLUE 

from  a  new  novel  by  Joan  Didion 


MY  LIVES 

by  Michael  Holroyd 


TWO  CHEERS 
FOR  SOCIALISM 
by  Michael  Harrington 


I 
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DEWAE'S.  PKOFILES 

(Pronounced  Do-ers  "White  Label") 


BLENDFD  SCOTCH  WHISKY  •  86.8  PROOF  •  ©  SCHENLEY  IMPORTS  CO.  NX,1 


SHERYL  HANDLER 

HOME:  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
AGE:  29 

PROFESSION:  Urban  and  natural  resource  analyst 

HOBBIES:  Horseback  riding,  skiing,  scuba  diving, 
piano,  oriental  and  primitive  art  collecting. 

MOST  MEMORABLE  BOOK:  "Kristin 
Lavransdatter"  by  Sigrid  Undset 

LAST  ACCOMPLISHMENT:  Founded  nonprofit 
corporations  which  provide  resource  management 
and  urban  development  services  to  governments 
the  world  over. 

QUOTE:  "My  feminine  instinct  to  shelter  and 
nurture  contributes  to  my  professional  perspective. 
Instinct,  as  much  as  analysis,  is  required  to 
rationalize  the  use  of  natural  resources  with 
economic  growth." 

PROFILE:  She  has  a  unique  ability  to  mobilize 
experts  in  many  different  fields  to  attack  the  problems 
of  people  from  areas  as  diverse  as  small  New  England 
towns  and  large  Asian  cities. 

SCOTCH:  Dewar's  "White  Label® 


•r  way,  you'll  get  the  s 
A.  Dewar's  never 
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ce  $12.50 


176  Pub 

price  $15 


The  books  you've  a 
mind  to  read 


479  Pub 
price  $19.95 


DURING  the  half  century  that  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
has  been  serving  intelligent  readers  all  across 
America,  it  has  maintained  an  unparalleled  record  for 
choosing  exciting  new  books  that  meet  the  highest  literary 
standards.  Over  those  fifty  years  no  less  than  fifty- 
five  Club  choices  have  won  Pulitzer  Prizes  and  twenty 
Club  authors  have  been  awarded  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  coveted  of  all  literary  awards,  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
literature.  Why  not  join  now  by  choosing  any  four  of  the 
extraordinary  books  on  this  page  for  only  $1  ?  Continued 
membership  makes  you  eligible  for  our  unique  Book- 
Dividend®  plan,  a  wonderful  way  to  build  a  superb  home 
library  and  save  70%  or  more  on  publishers'  list  prices 


421  Pub 

price  S15 


181  Pub 
price  $7.95 


ALL  THE 
j5IQENT'S  MEN 

TaRL  BERNSTEIN 
BOB  WOODWARD 

stographs 
iprice  $10.95) 

THE  LANGUAGE 
EELINGS:  The 
and-Money 
hand  of 
lOtherapy  by 

iD  VISCOTT,  M.D. 

'  price  $6.95) 


VIDAL 

price  $10) 
BURR  by 

•  VIDAL 

price  $12.50) 

[FROM  JULIA 
]'S  KITCHEN  by 

I  CHILD 

Irated 
Iprice  $15i 

LlARGOT 
ography  by 

lOT  FONTEYN 

pgraphs 
[price  $12.50) 

THE  BEST  YEARS 
J1 950  bv 

|H  C.  COL  L  DEN 

Iprice  $12.95) 

[HE  GULAG 
PELAGO  (Vol.  I) 

EKSANDR  I. 
pENITSYN 

price  $12.50) 

THE  GULAG 
PELAGO  TWO 

EKSANDR  I. 
IEN1TSYN 

price  $15) 

/HY YOUR 

|IS  HYPERACTIVE 

F. 

pLD.  M.D. 

price  $7.95) 

GAINST  OUR 
Men.  Women 
hi  by 

I  BROWNMILLER 

price  $10.95 1 


108  K  IN  FLICKS 

by  LISA  ALTHER 

(Pub  price  $8.95) 

452  PAPA 
A  Personal  Memoir 

by  GREGORY  H. 
HEMINGWAY.  M.D. 

Photographs 
(Pub  price  $7.95) 

115  THE  KOBRA 
MANIFESTO^ 

ADAM  HALL 

(Pub  price  $7.95) 

549  SOMEONE  IS 
KILLING  THE  GREAT 
CHEFS  OF  EUROPE  by 

NAN  and  IVAN  LYONS 

(Pub  price  $7.95) 

244  THE  NEW 

YORK  TIMES  COOK 
BOOK  bv  craig 

CLAIBORNE.  IlluS. 

(Pub  price  $15) 

606  AS  I  SEE  IT 

The  Autobiography 
of  J.  Paul  Getty 
Photographs 
(Pub  price  $10.95) 

197  THE  NEW 

YORK  TIMES  BOOK 
OF  HOUSE  PLANTS 

by  JOAN  LEE  FA  LI  ST 

Illustrated 

(Pub  price  $9.95) 

144  SPORTS  IN 
AMERICA^ 

JAMES  A.  MICHENKR 

(Pub  price  $12.50) 

601  THE  CREATIVE 
BALANCE  Government, 
Politics,  and  the 
Individual  in  America's 
Third  Century 

bv  ELLIOT 
RICHARDSON 

(Pub  price  $12.95) 

397  A  MAN  CALLED 
INTREPID:  The 
Secret  War  bv 

WILLIAM  STEVENSON 
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At  Bethlehem  Steel,  we  work 
hard  —  every  day — to  control 
pollution.  But  the  cost  is  high. 
We've  already  spent  approxi- 
mately $400  million  to  clean  up 
a  major  portion  of  the  pollutants 
from  the  air  and  water  we  use.  We 
consider  this  money  well  spent. 

$600  million  more 

In  an  effort  to  meet  existing 
pollution  control  laws  and  regu- 
lations, we  have  many  more 
projects  under  way  or  anticipated 
in  the  near  future.  These  projects 
are  expected  to  cost  us  some 
$600  million  over  the  next 
five  years. 

Where  does  that  leave  us? 

Depending  upon  how  far  regu- 
latory agencies  go  in  stringent 
interpretation  of  the  present  laws 
and  regulations,  we  may  be 
faced  with  spending  hundreds 
of  millions  more  to  try  to 


how  fast? 

remove  the  last  traces  of  pollu- 
tion. We  do  not  think  that  this 
would  be  money  well  spent. 

Attempting  to  remove  the  last 
increment  of  pollution  involves 
new  and  uncertain  technology. 
The  attempt  will  consume  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  scarce 
energy  and  natural  resources. 
And,  in  many  cases,  it  will 
merely  transfer  pollution  prob- 
lems to  the  power  companies 
or  chemical  manufacturers. 

Is  it  time  for  a 

rearrangement  of  priorities? 

We  are  faced  as  a  nation  with 
troublesome  alternatives.  Do  we 


continue  our  headlong  rush  to 
implement  some  of  the  air  and 
water  clean-up  standards  that 
have  yet  to  be  proved  necessary— 
or  even  sound  —  or  shall  we  give 
equal  consideration  to  jobs,  our 
energy  requirements,  capital 
needs,  and  other  demands  for 
social  priorities? 

We  believe  the  national  interest 
now  requires  that  we  face  up  to 
the  dual  necessity  of  preserving 
our  environment  while  at  the 
same  time  assuring  our  economic 
progress. 

Our  booklet,  "Steelmaking  and 
the  Environment','  tells  more 
about  the  problems  of  pollution 
and  what  we're  doing  to  help 
solve  them.  For  a  free  copy, 
write:  Public  Affairs  Dept.,  Room 
476-H, Bethlehem  Steel  Corp., 
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LETTERS 


Carter  controversy 


It  is  gardening  and  canning  sea- 
son, and  I  am  hard-pressed  to  find 
time  to  comment  on  Mr.  Lapham's 
article  [  The  Wizard  of  Oz,  August]. 
But  a  "free  moral  person,"  as  Mr. 
Kohak  suggested  in  his  extraordi- 
narily fine  piece  in  the  same  issue 
["Ancient  Enemies"],  must  of  neces- 
sity be  a  responsible  citizen.  Mr. 
Lapham's  analysis  of  Jimmy  Carter 
was  highly  responsible,  but  it  did 
not,  I  think,  represent  the  feelings 
of  that  class  of  people  who  find  them- 
selves not  only  "outside  of  the  walls 
of  the  citadel"  of  Washington,  but 
outside  of  the  citadel  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  economic  community  of 
which  Mr.  Lapham  is  a  part. 

It  is  of  fundamental  importance  in 
this  time  of  suspicion  and  cynicism 
to  understand  what  the  great — and, 
unfortunately,  oft  misinterpreted — 
body  of  American  voters  thinks  of 
Jimmy  Carter.  Quickly,  lest  I  or  my 
fellows  be  accused  of  naivete  border- 
ing on  stupidity,  let  me  state  clearly 
that  we  do  not  regard  Mr.  Carter 
without  suspicion.  Indeed,  as  Mr. 
Lapham  opines,  it  is  difficult  to  form 
any  concrete  opinion  of  this  elusive 
man. 

Reservations  notwithstanding,  I, 
and  I  believe  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, will  vote  for  Jimmy  Carter  in 
November.  Why?  The  common  man 
lives  removed  from  the  sophistica- 
tion and  ennui  of  the  social  elite  of 
this  nation;  his  intimacy  with  the 
surrounding  community  en<  airages 
as  well  as  necessitates  hi*-  ttempt 
to  live  as  a  moral  individu  nee, 
he  retains  the  hope  that  hi  larger 
community,  this  nation,  mig!  re- 
flect, especially  in  its  leader  that 


"humanitas"  which,  as  Mr.  Kohak 
states,  leads  to  genuine  freedom, 
justice,  and  dignity. 

In  all  frankness,  the  die  is  cast: 
the  choice  the  voter  must  make  this 
year  is  between  a  man  who  might 
be  a  "free  moral  person"  and  one  of 
two  men  who  are  patently  calloused 
and  manipulative.  The  common  man 
will  be  voting,  not  for  a  certainty, 
but  for  a  hope — that  through  the  per- 
son of  Jimmy  Carter  he  might  see 
reflected  in  his  government  that  es- 
sential honesty  and  decency  and  even 
simplicity  which  gives  texture  and 
meaning  to  his  own  existence. 

Pamella  Hays 
Big  Fork,  Mont. 

Lewis  Lapham's  unhappiness  at 
Jimmy  Carter's  nomination  seems  to 
me  to  well  up  from  the  same  kind  of 
despair  and  cynicism  he  reports  as 
coming  from  the  New  York  Plaza 
Hotel  audience. 

World-weariness  is  understand- 
able, and  doubt  may  be  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom,  but  nihilism  and 
hopelessness  go  over  the  edge. 

A  long  time  ago,  St.  Paul  wrote 
to  the  Corinthians  about  faith,  hope, 
and  love.  Jimmy  Carter  stresses  the 
same  things  today.  I  submit  that  the 
fault  is  not  in  Jimmy  Carter  but  in 
those  who  are  no  longer  able  to  hope. 
And  if  there  is  any  cause  for  em- 
barrassment, it  is  that  Jimmy  Carter 
has  perhaps  revealed  too  much  of 
himself  rather  than  too  little. 

Donald  C.  Dawkins 
Kitty  Hawk,  N.C. 

I  read  Lewis  Lapham's  comments 
the  morning  after  Mr.  Carter's  ac- 
ceptance speech.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  his  article  should  be  required 
reading  for  all  who  listened  to  Mr. 


Carter's  ramblings.  I  hope  that  ma 
will  read  it  before  they  go  to  I 
polls  in  November. 

Also,  as  I  reflect  on  Mr.  Carte 
acceptance  speech,  I  am  reminded 
the  admonitions  of  my  old  homilet1 
professor  when  I  was  in  semim 
too  many  years  ago.  He  continua 
criticized  long-winded,  rambling  s 
monic  efforts  of  his  students  by  st 
ing,  "Young  man,  you  only  need 
preach  one  sermon  at  a  time."  IV 
Carter  came  to  several  good  stoppi 
places  before  he  quit. 

Walter  E.  Hosk 
Oklahoma  City,  Ok 

Thank  you  for  Lewis  Laphan' 
inquiries  into  the  mystery  of  Jimr 
Carter.  One  must  believe  that  if 
is  the  best  qualified  and  most  i 
formed  candidate,  the  one  most  c 
voted  to  the  good  of  the  nation,  V 
are  in  far  worse  condition  than  an1 
one  might  have  imagined.  America 
have,  indeed,  been  flattered,  pi 
chased,  cajoled,  and  promised  sor1 
kind  of  Utopia  for  at  least  forty  yeai 
From  the  New  Deal  to  the  Fair  De 
to  the  Great  Society,  those  yearnii 
millions  have  been  led;  and  their  i 
ward  has  been  ashes  of  failure  ar 
mountains  of  debt.  Now  it  seer 
that  Mr.  Carter  is  allowing  us 
assume  that  his  is  the  heavenly  ide<r 
Americans  seem  lost  to  the  noti( 
that  a  man  walks  comfortably  on  h 
feet  alone. 

H.  L.  Mencken  believed  that  coi1 
petence  was  the  most  admired  { 
all  human  qualities.  One  wonde 
what  he  might  have  said  about  Jir 
my  Carter.  But  after  so  steady  a  s 
ries  of  defalcations  in  Washingto 
where  is  the  determination  to  recai 
ture  the  rights,  the  privileges,  tl1 
duties — and,  yes,  the  discontents  i 


an?  One  thinks  of  Bonaparte,  ei- 
er  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Carter,  or 
the  wings,  waiting  to  move  into 
e  spotlight  to  replace  Mr.  Carter. 

R.  J.  Needles 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


Fear  of  freedom 


Teaching  recent  Russian  Jewish 
jimigrants  gives  one  an  interesting 
srspective   on   the   U.S.   and  the 
j.S.S.R.  in  relation  to  each  other. 
All  of  the  things  we  hear  and  read 
>out  the  Soviet  Union  in  such  voices 
i  those  of  Sakharov  and  Solzhe- 
jtsyn  are  true,  if  the  voice  of  the 
Idinary  refugee  is  to  be  believed. 
Jjhat  is  sometimes  more  interesting 
ji  the  initial  response  these  people 
Ive  to  American  society.  They  say 
lere  is  more  crime  here  than  in  the 
■  S.S.R.,   and,   although   they  are 
■en  invariably  critical  of  our  law- 
jkforcement    agencies,    they  often 
lemselves  respond  in  one  interest- 
ijgly  uniform  way  to  authority  over 
■em.  They  show  cunning  and  guile 
fed  a  glint  of  treachery — in  short, 
Is  response  of  a  man  used  to  living 
jjTth  his  back  against  the  wall.  Cor- 
(PBpondingly,  they  quite  often  show 
9  use  of  relative  freedom  of  choice 
jtien  confronted  with  it  here  in  or- 
dinary day-to-day  situations.  For  ex- 
#iple,   the   classroom   situation  I 
tich  in  is  far  looser,  more  unstruc- 
,t*ed,  and  yet  more  demanding  of 
itive  cooperation,  than  the  com- 
irable  situation  in  the  U.S.S.R.  I 
lve  been  told- — in  almost  exactly 
Mi  following  words — that  the  ideal- 
ise attitude  of  Americans  concern- 
i*  the  way  in  which  an  individual 
•supposed  to  act  is  laughed  at  over 
fcre.  Russians  in  general  consider 
Jnerica  and  Americans  to  be  weak, 
cierwise  how  else  could  they — in  all 
tiscience — allow    such    things  to 
ippen  in  the  U.S.S.R.  as  are  now 
I  own  to  take  place  there? 

Consequently,  the  attitude  is  trans- 
ited from  home  ground  to  foreign 
s  1,  since  now  they  can  actually  see 
i  themselves  what's  missing.  It's 
a  if  the  attitude  which  Andrei  Amal- 
f\  ["Arrest  on  Suspicion  of  Cour- 
a?,"  August]  points  out  when  mak- 
k  fun  of  the  KGB  chief— "In  old 
lather  Russia  we  can't  get  on  with- 
er strictness.  This  is  not  some  kind 
o  America  we've  got  here" — were 
s  deeply  a  part  of  the  Russian  char- 


acter that  even  those  who  have  re- 
acted to  repression  by  leaving  the 
country,  cannot  make  the  necessary 
change  to  se//-control.  In  fact,  the 
one  prevailing  difficulty  that  presents 
itself  in  talking  to  these  people  is  the 
difficulty  they  have  realizing  that 
where  America  and  Russia  diverge — 
and  where  they,  as  immigrants,  must 
concentrate  their  understanding  in 
order  to  fit  in — is  in  the  area  of  free 
choice,  what  Professor  Kohak  ["An- 
cient Enemies"]  splits  into  freedom 
and  morality,  the  two  balancing 
agencies  of  democracy  which  even 
we,  as  Americans,  are  in  danger  of 
taking  too  much  for  granted. 

R.  G.  POPPELSDORFF 

New  York,  N.Y. 


Faint  praise 


Edward  Hoagland  in  "At  Large  in 
East  Africa"  [August]  was  not  able 
to  avoid  that  element  of  condescen- 
sion which  seems  to  come  naturally 
to  so  many  white  tourists  in  East 
Africa.  President  Nyerere  is  "a  fa- 
vorite charity  of  the  Swedes";  his 
moderation  "seems  to  come  natural- 
ly"; and  he  is  "by  all  accounts  a 
humane  man,"  leaving  the  possibili- 
ty, of  course,  that  he  may  not  be. 
President  Kenyatta,  "who  in  his 
eighties  has  gone  venal  and  sour," 
has  "a  vaguely  disreputable  air," 
but  he  "isn't  without  appeal."  Such 
damning  with  faint  praise  is  likely 
to  be  deeply  resented  by  most  East 
Africans. 

Mr.  Hoagland's  reactions  to  his 
"velvety"  reception  in  Zanzibar  ("I 
found  it  bluntly  terrifying")  are 
typical  of  the  white  tourist  who  has 
no  other  means  of  communicating 
with  his  smiling  African  hosts  than 
the  English /American  language.  His 
references  to  Stalinallee  architecture, 
a  People's  Palace,  the  V.  I.  Lenin 
Hospital  with  its  Chinese  staff  are 
calculated  to  enforce  the  impression 
of  Zanzibar's  administration  as  a 
Communist  dictatorship.  The  truth  is 
that  under  Sheikh  Aboud  Jumbe 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  as- 
sociating Zanzibar  with  the  moderate 
policies  of  President  Nyerere  on 
mainland  Tanzania. 

Zanzibar  is  one  of  the  traditional 
homes  of  what  Mr.  Hoagland,  from 
ignorance  apparently,  chooses  to  call 
"that  funny  language,  Swahili," 
"that   old   slaver's   tongue — pidgin 


Bantu,  pidgin  Arabic."  That  is  how, 
in  their  ignorance,  colonial  settlers 
in  Kenya  before  independence  used 
to  describe  Swahili.  Their  own  feeble 
attempts  at  speaking  the  language 
could  truly  be  called  pidgin,  but 
Swahili  as  the  mother  tongue  of 
members  of  the  Swahili  coastal  sub- 
culture is  a  highly  developed  Bantu 
language  incorporating  many  bor- 
rowings from  Arabic,  and,  in  more 
recent  times,  from  English.  It  cer- 
tainly is  ironic  that  Swahili  has  been 
adopted  as  the  national  language  of 
Tanzania  and  of  Kenya,  but  for  his- 
torical, not  linguistic,  reasons. 

Lyndon  Harries 
Madison,  Wis. 


Liberty  vs.  equality 


Erazim  Kohak  in  "Ancient  Ene- 
mies" [August]  drew  a  fascinating 
picture  of  the  Soviet-American  strug- 
gle in  terms  of  freedom  vs.  perfec- 
tion. There  is  perhaps  some  truth  to 
his  depiction,  but  I  tend  to  think  the 
main  battle  lines  are  drawn  up  be- 
tween freedom  and  that  more  for- 
midable opponent  in  the  Western 
world,  equality.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
was  worried  after  his  observations  of 
America  that  equality  would  outstrip 
freedom,  but  his  fears  were  needless. 
Freedom  of  opportunity  for  the  mil- 
lions, freedom  for  them  to  do  what 
they  will  (as  long  as  they  refrain 
from  infringing  on  others)  has  al- 
ways been  the  prime  value  in  Ameri- 
ca, as  Kohak  also  notes.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  Communist  China,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  clarion  call  has 
been  to  equality  for  the  millions, 
equal  access  to  housing,  work,  edu- 
cation, medical  care,  food,  paid  vaca- 
tions, et  cetera — often  at  the  expense 
of  individual  liberty.  The  important 
thing  for  us  to  realize  is  that  these 
are  both  important,  perennial  values. 
The  way  to  "humanize"  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  to  guarantee  them  a 
neutral  buffer  zone  in  Europe  and 
help  them  out  economically  while 
they  decolonize.  A  more  practical 
suggestion  would  be  for  us  to  bring 
about  a  synthesis  of  real  social  and 
economic  equality  with  freedom  in 
our  own  backyards,  and  show  the 
Soviets  by  example  that  their  own 
synthesis  of  socialism  with  individual 
freedom  is  equally  possible. 

Howard  P.  Kainz 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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We  think  it's  tinn 
and  not  just  our  rates 


We  see  a  growing  set  of  cir- 
cumstances that  is  having  a  poten- 
tially disastrous  effect  not  only  on 
the  insurance  industry  but  on 
every  person  in  American  society. 
Liability  losses  in  both  personal 
and  business  areas  have  moved 
steadily  and  rapidly  upward  until 
rates  have  gone  beyond  the  reach 
of  many  people.  And  the  cost  of 
paying  ever  larger  and  more 
numerous  losses  results  in  higher 
prices  for  many  of  the  goods  and 
services  that  you  buy. 

Here  are  some  examples  of 
situations  that  you  pay  for. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country 
the  cost  of  a  hospital  room  (not 
including  doctors,  special  nurses 
and  medicine)  is  approaching 
$200  per  day. 

A  $4,438  automobile  costs 
$19,979  when  bought  part  by 
part  as  your  repair  shop  must  do, 
according  to  the  Journal  of  Ameri- 
can Insurance. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country 
the  burning  of  automobiles  in  order 
to  collect  insurance  has  reached  near- 
epidemic  proportions. 

In  the  ai  a  of  medical  mal- 


practice suits,  in  one  state,  ten 
times  as  many  million-dollar 
awards  have  been  made  since  19/ 
as  in  all  the  years  before.  (You 
may  want  to  go  over  that  one 
again.)  The  growing  volume  of 
such  suits  is  adding  more  than  $3 
billion  to  the  nation's  annual  cost 
of  health  care,  according  to  HE\ 

During  a  recent  five-year  J 
period  the  average  claim  settle- 
ment in  product  liability  cases  hi 
increased  by  300%.  The  resultant 
astronomical  liability  protection 
costs  have  put  some  manufactur 
ing  companies  out  of  business  a 
threaten  still  others. 

Despite  higher  premiums, 
the  insurance  industry,  last  year 
alone,  had  an  underwriting  loss 
over  $4  billion  in  casualty-prope 
lines. 

These  are  only  the  direct 
costs  and  their  effects.  The  indi- 
rect effects  hit  every  one  of  us,  ii 
the  form  of  higher  product  prid 
higher  costs  for  health  care,  un- 
availability of  needed  goods  and 
services,  in  hundreds  of  ways,  in 
every  sector  of  our  lives. 

The  next  manufactured 


ir 
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ve  raised  our  voice 


iduct  you  buy  may  cost  many 
i  ars  more  because  the  manufac- 
Ir's  liability  protection  costs 
it  up.  Further,  these  are  dollars 
■  might  have  gone  for  engi- 
ring  improvements  that  could 
fe  lengthened  its  life. 
I  Or  your  doctor  bills.  In 
pry  cases  they've  gone  up 
tmse  of  rising  malpractice  pre- 
ims.  And  there  are  indications 
r'll  go  even  higher  as  doctors 
forced  to  turn  more  and  more 
lie  practice  of  "defensive"  medi- 
I.That  is,  taking  X  rays, 
jpring  diagnostic  tests,  etc., 
I  etc.,  when  there  may  be  little 
ognized  medical  need  for 
en. 

Who's  at  fault?  We're  all  at 
It.  How  else  could  it  happen? 

But  that  isn't  the  point.  The 
)iit  is,  none  of  us  can  go  on  pre- 
ying it  isn't  happening. 
Is  it  hopeless?  We  don't  think 
fact,  all  indications  are  that 
ountry  is  stirring  itself 
e.  And  we  intend  to  con- 
to  raise  our  voice  on  these 
a:ers.  Because  the  more  you 
i(vv  about  the  problems,  the 


more  likely  we  can  all  work  to- 
gether toward  effective  solutions. 

We're  working  with  govern- 
ment agencies,  industry  associa- 
tions, and  private  companies  to 
do  what  we  can  to  solve  these 
problems.  But  we  need  your  help. 
We'd  like  to  know  what  you  think 
and  how  you  feel  about  insurance- 
related  problems.  And  we'll  share 
our  ideas  on  these  issues  with  you. 
Just  drop  a  letter  to  our  Office  of 
Consumer  Information,  One 
Tower  Square,  Hartford,  Conn. 
06115. 

Then  maybe  you  won't  just 
blame  your  insurance  company 
and  your  agent.  You'll  raise  your 
voice,  too,  by  talking  to  your 
neighbors  and  friends,  writing 
your  representatives  in  govern- 
ment and  contacting  your  insur- 
ance commissioner. 


THE  TRAVELERS 


The  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  The  Travelers  Indemnity  Company,  and  Affiliated  Companies,  Hartford,  Conn.,  06115 


LETTERS 


VERSE 

GOLDEN  GATE  PROTHALAMION 
by  Laurel  Blossom 

"You've  signed  the  contract,  now  build  the  bridge." 

And  the  contract  you  hastily  sign  in  a  scrawl, 
But  the  bridge  is  a  labor  of  bone. 

And  how  many  days  from  the  scaffolding  fall, 
And  how  many  nights  wash  away 

The  work  of  a  month  and  a  week  and  a  day, 
And  how  many  years  till  you're  grown, 

till  you're  grown? 

On  that  bridge  that  can  never  be,  never  be  done, 
In  the  fog  and  the  ocean  spray, 

Your  footsteps  will  feel  for  a  ledge  where  there's  none, 
At  the  edge,  at  the  gate  of  the  bay: 

For  the  bridge  isn't  golden,  my  dear,  it  is  red. 
And  how  many  years  till  you're  dead, 

till  you're  dead? 


ACCIDENT 
by  Paul  Lamar 

I  heard  her  careful  telling  of  my  fall  from  the  horse — 

Which  they  both  saw  from  their  tractor,  I  was  skirting  their  land- 

And  he  was  giving  you  the  rescue 

When  she  shut  my  door 

To  keep  out  the  noise. 

I  was  awake, 

But  it  wasn't  your  car,  the  front  door,  or  cups  that  woke  me, 
It  was  you  in  that  house 

It  was  you  in  that  house  that  woke  me  and  made  my  body 
Clamber  out  of  deep  sleep  and  ache  from  the  fall,  and  you  .  .  . 

And  when  you  came  in  later  to  sleep  on  the  daybed, 
To  correct  my  quilt, 
I  stopped  breathing, 

I  caught  it  to  keep  from  speaking  to  you: 

We'd  just  have  had  the  tiny  accident  story, 

And  I  was  musing  on  the  towering  one  of  your  speed, 

My  heart, 

Our  lives'  knot. 


asexua 


Animal  conversation 

To  the  conversation  in  "Wol 
Kill"  [August]  please  permit 
addition  of  a  third  party — namely 
the  hydatid  tapeworm,  Echinococcu 
granulosus.  The  sexual  stages  of  th 
parasite  live  in  the  intestines 
wolves  or  other  canids,  where  the 
do  very  little  damage.  The 
or  cystic,  stages  live  and  grow 
tached  to  the  liver,  lungs,  and  brain 
of  moose  as  well  as  many  other  host 
including  man.  The  cysts  occasiona 
ly  grow  to  large  size. 

Although  we  are  a  bit  hazy  abou 
the  hydatid-moose-wolf  convers 
tion,  we  have  better  informatio 
about  conversations  involving  par 
sites.  The  skunk  is  a  slow-movin 
animal — so  slow  a  man  can  easil 
run  him  down.  The  large  roundwon 
of  the  skunk  lives  in  his  intestim 
and  produces  many  thousands 
eggs.  A  single  egg  is  eaten  by 
squirrel,  hatches,  and  the  minui 
larva  makes  its  way  to  the  brai 
where  it  lodges.  At  dawn  the  squirr 
is  busily  searching  the  leaves  i(t 
an  acorn  when  the  skunk  appear 
the  squirrel  quickly  dashes  for  tl 
nearest  tree,  but  crazily  runs  rapid] 
in  a  small  circle.  The  skunk  easi 
intercepts  the  circling  rodent 
dines   at  leisure. 

I  enter  a  fifteen-acre  pasture,  ai 
the  herd  of  ten  Herefords  dash 
away  madly.  But  one  soon  stops  ai 
gazes  back  at  me.  He  is  marked 
number  forty-four.  When  the  stef 
go  to  market,  I  request  a  full  rep( 
from  the  Meat  Inspection  Servi< 
Only  number  forty-four  shows  cy 
of  the  tapeworm,  Taenia  sagina 
Even  my  dull  perceptions  had  pick 
up  the  signals.  As  a  Paleolithic  hu 
er,  I  could  have  easily  walked  up 
that  measly  steer  and  thrown  a  let) 
spear  into  him.  As  a  civilized  m; 
I  permitted  the  carcass  of  num 
forty-  four  to  go  to  the  cooler  lo| 
enough  to  kill  all  the  cysts. 

We  know  very  little  about  th< 
relationships  between  hosts  and  th 
parasites,  but  several  fascinati 
instances  can  be  described  in  wh 
the  parasite  alters  the  behavior 
its  intermediate  host  to  make  it  m 
susceptible  to  predation.  At  le 
some  of  the  "conversations  of  deal 
involve  changes  obvious  to  the  pr 
ator,  but  obscure  to  the  human 
server.  Paul  D.  Harw( 

Ashland,  0 
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©  1976  Polaroid  Corporation. 
•Polaroid"  and  "SX  70"»  Pronto1"*1 
•Suggested  list  price. 


)X-70 

ictures.  Pronto! 

Polaroid's  light  little  automatic, 
br  the  new  Super  Color  film. 


Pronto!  puts  SX-70  pictures 
into  everybody's  hands. 

This  is  our  easiest  instant 
camera  ever.  Just  set  the 
distance,  frame  and  press  the 
button.  This  little  camera's 
12,000  r. p.m.  motor  propels  a 
big  SX-70  picture  into  your 
hand,  already  developing.  In 
minutes,  you'll  have  a  beautiful 
finished  color  print. 
Pronto!  uses  the  new  SX-70  film  with  Colorlock 
.  These  colors  are  among  the  most  fade-resistant 
in  photography.  (The  battery  is  built  into  the  film 
l.  Fresh  power  every  time  you  load.) 
Pronto!  also  uses  the  SX-70's  10-shot  FlashBar.  When 
-lashBar's  used  up,  the  camera  won't  shoot.  When 
Urn's  used  up,  the  FlashBar  won't  shoot. 
4n  electric  eye  and  electronic  shutter  set  all 
isures  automatically,  even  for  flash.  And  you  can 
get  Pronto!  accessories  such  as  a  tripod  mount 
elf -timer,  so  you  can  get  into  your  own  pictures, 
his  16-ounce  camera  shoots 
3  feet  to  infinity.  You  can  take  it 
here.  What  d'you  say?  Pronto! 


Only$66 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 


RANDOM  NUMBERS 

Reading  the  public  record 
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by  Lewis  H.  Lapham 

Look  at  Life:  the  insolence  and 
idleness  of  the  strong,  the  igno- 
rance and  brutishness  of  the 
weak;  horrible  poverty  every- 
where, overcrowding,  degenera- 
tion, drunkenness,  hypocrisy,  ly- 
ing— yet  in  all  the  houses  and 
on  the  streets  there  is  peace  and 
quiet;  of  the  fifty  thousand  peo- 
ple who  live  in  our  town  there  is 
not  one  who  would  cry  out,  who 
would  vent  his  indignation  aloud. 
We  see  the  people  who  go  to  mar- 
ket, eat  by  day,  sleep  by  night, 
who  babble  nonsense,  marry, 
grow  old,  good-naturedly  drag 
their  dead  to  the  cemetery,  but 
we  do  not  see  or  hear  those  who 
suffer,  and  what  is  terrible  in  life 
goes  on  somewhere  behind  the 
scenes.  Everything  is  peaceful 
and  quiet,  and  only  mute  statis- 
tics protest.  — AntonChekhov 
"Gooseberries" 


The  statistics  that  appear 
in  this  office  during  the 
course  of  a  month  defy  in- 
terpretation. They  arrive  in 
volume,  from  trade  associations  and 
government  agencies,  in  company 
press  releases  and  letters  from  prison, 
from  almost  every  organization  large 
enough  to  keep  track  of  its  gains  and 
losses.  The  statistics  bring  news  of 
crop  failures  and  wholesale  prices,  of 
unemployment,  box-office  receipts, 
bankruptcy,  automobile  production, 
paperback  sales,  wage  agreements, 
births  of  whooping  cranes,  and  fluc- 
tuations in  the  market  for  pornogra- 
phy— of  anything  and  everything 
about  which  it  comforts  people  to 
keep  records,  presumably  in  the  hope 
that  their  lists  and  averages  bring 
them  that  much  nearer  to  proving  an 
argument  for  reality. 

I  know  that  these  statistics  have  to 
mean  something,  but  I'm  not  sure 
what.  Wondering  if  this  year's  antic- 
ipated revenue  from  television  adver- 


tising ($6.8  billion)  has  anything  to 
do  with  last  year's  suicides  in  Los 
Angeles  (961  between  Jul)  1975  and 
June  1976 ) ,  I  suspect  myse  of  being 
vaguely  un-American,  as  if  somehow 
I  had  betrayed  the  national  faith  in 
transcendental  equations.  From  time 
to  time  I  make  note  of  the  num- 
bers that  strike  me  as  possibly  sig- 
nificant. Every  few  weeks  I  read 
through  the  record  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  have  acquired  a  meaning  pre- 
viously invisible.  The  miracle  never 
occurs.  In  September  the  statistics 
remain  as  puzzling  as  they  were  in 
April,  and  I  am  left,  as  before,  with 
speculation. 

I  notice  that  it  costs  $500,000  to 
maintain  the  office  of  a  Congressman 
in  Washington,  and  I  wonder  what 
has  become  of  capitalism.  In  what 
other  enterprise  would  the  owners 
approve  so  large  an  expenditure  for 
so  small  a  return  on  their  invest- 
ment? The  figure  does  not  include 
the  Congressman's  annual  salary  of 
$44,600,  and  it  does  not  account  for 
the  larger  expenses  incurred  by  com- 
mittee chairmen,  candidates  for  Pres- 
ident, or  politicians  under  investiga- 
tion for  fraud.  The  statistician  speaks 
of  the  average  Congressman,  one  of 
435,  a  man  unknown  beyond  the 
parking  lots  of  his  own  district  who 
reads  interminable  testimonials  into 
the  Congressional  Record  and  who 
can  be  counted  upon  to  know  little  or 
nothing  about  almost  all  the  subjects 
to  which  he  addresses  his  attention. 

The  size  of  the  Congressman's 
budget  guarantees  the  continuation 
of  his  ignorance.  He  can  afford  to 
employ  a  staff  that  will  furnish  him 
with  opinions  across  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  issues  about  which  somebody 
might  happen  to  ask  him  a  question. 
He  can  attend  international  confer- 
ences, preferably  in  Geneva  (where, 
Lewis  H.  Lapham  is  th~e  editor  of  Harper's. 


in  1975,  the  United  Nations  obli 
ingly  convened  7,000  meetings),  a: 
he  will  come  to  regard  himself 
well  informed  on  subjects  as  divei 
as  Soviet  strategy  in  the  Arc1 
Ocean  and  the  accumulation  of  1 
dioactivity  on  tobacco  leaves.  C 
viously  his  task  is  all  but  hopele 
As  of  the  week  of  July  11,  1976, 
Ninety-fourth  Congress  had  int 
duced  15,013  bills  into  the  realm 
possible  legislation.  Confronted  w 


so  burdensome  a  weight  of  all 


■: 

i 
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unintelligible    prose    (the  tax 
alone  runs  to  2,000  pages)  what 
vocate  of  individual  freedom  woi  : 
condemn  himself  to  read  beyond 
chapter  headings?  Unless  he  ho 
to  inherit  the  privileges  of  Wi 
Mills  or  Wayne  Hays  (which  pro 
bly  means  that  he  looks  upon 
statistics  as  stacks  of  poker  chip 
the  Congressman  has  no  choice 
to  become  a  ceremonial  figure,  nt 
ding  and  smiling  through  a  haze 
promises,  offering  to  look  into 
facts  of  the  matter  and  reassuring 
constituents  that  their  faith  in  der 
cratic  government  is  justified.  In 
House  of  Representatives  the  mi 
mum  cost  of  this  reassurance  cor 
to  $236,861,000  a  year.  I  leave  as 
the  corresponding  costs  in  the  S 
ate,  and  I  do  not  dare  to  think  of 
untold  millions  subtracted  from 
public  treasury  by  Congressmen  v 
visions    of    Utopia.    The  aver 
American  family  pays  a  tax  of  ab 
$2,800  a  year,  which  means  that 
support   of  a  single  Congressn 
rests  on  the  labor  of  at  least  600  c 
zens.  In  imperial  Rome  even 
most  portly  oligarchs  did  not  neec 
many  litter  bearers  to  carry  them  6 
to  the  forum. 

Almost  all  the  tax  statistics  m 
dismal  reading,  and  I  mention  o 
a  few  of  them  by  way  of  a  gloss 
the  speeches  heard  in  the  autumi 
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tion  year.  In  1953  the  average 
ncan  family  earned  $5,000  a 
ttand  paid  12  percent  of  that  sum 
nes  of  all  descriptions;  in  1975 
Iiverage  family  earned  $14,000 
■paid  a  combined  tax  of  23  per- 
il Over  the  same  period  of  time, 
I  and  local  taxes  increased  by 

■  percent,  property  taxes  by  82 
Ant,  and  Social  Security  taxes  by 
Boercent.  It  might  also  be  noted 
a; the  average  pay  of  federal  em- 

■  es  has  increased  by  194  per- 
ftduring  the  past  twenty  years,  as 
■sed  to  an  increase  of  142  per- 
n,for  people  employed  in  the  pri- 
ifcectors  of  the  economy.  I  do  not 
mer  that  so  many  Congressmen 
ipir  to  be  complacent  and  affable 
le,  eager  to  listen  to  the  voices 
flcial  change. 

■^^  i  t  even  AS  I  feel  myself 
drawn  to  the  pleasures  of 

■  moral  outrage,  1  transpose 
the  statistics  into  architec- 

■  I  see  tier  upon  tier  of  reports, 
Hons,  briefs,  memoranda,  con- 
■|,  speeches,  transcripts,  adden- 
Marifications,  and  amendments — 
If  them  as  impervious  to  the 
Mer  as  the  stone  with  which  the 
laiohs  built  the  pyramids.  If  I 
a,ne  further  the  comparable 
Hments  erected  by  the  White 
Jb  and  the  Pentagon,  by  HEW, 
BlA,  and  the  State  Department, 
ill  begin  to  appreciate  the  gran- 
U  }f  the  American  government.  A 

■  city  on  so  vast  and  so  mag- 
ic nt  a  scale  deserves  the  admira- 
II <f  the  citizenry  that  pays  for  its 
asuction. 

A  has  been  said  many  times  he- 
re most  notably  by  Disraeli  and 
■Twain,  statistics  can  prove  any- 

■  At  the  International  Statistical 
n  rence  held  at  the  Hague  in 
6  a  literal-minded  correspondent 
Ited  180  definitions  of  statistics 
deported  that  none  of  the  statis- 
ts present  could  agree  on  a  pre- 
lheaning.  The  results  of  public- 
ii  >n  polls  depend  on  the  phrasing 
tl  questions,  and  numbers  meant 
Jove  one  thing  often  prove  an- 

■  When  I  am  informed  that 
■ican  schoolchildren  in  1975 
H  known  to  have  committed 
Jp  armed  robberies,  9,000  rapes, 
(flnurders,  and  204,000  aggra- 
ti  assaults  against  their  teachers 
Jiellow  students,  I  know  that  I 
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am  supposed  to  be  struck  dumb  with 
amazement.  I  suspect  that  the  num- 
bers probably  indicate  restraint, 
testifying  not  so  much  to  the  violence 
popular  in  the  schools  as  to  the  con- 
ditions of  poverty  and  ignorance 
against  which  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  people  manage  to  prevail. 
Even  allowing  for  the  number  of  un- 
reported crimes,  criminal  statistics 
portray  the  solutions  of  the  few  rath- 
er than  the  many.  How  much  more 
admirable  the  courage  and  forbear- 
ance of  the  many. 

I  can  be  impressed  by  the  news 
that  751  murders  were  reported  last 
year  in  Detroit  until  I  come  across 
the  further  information  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  own  40 
million  handguns.  The  figure  does 
not  count  rifles  and  shotguns,  and  it 
makes  no  attempt  to  guess  at  the 
number  of  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
people  who  fail  to  show  them  to  the 
police.  So  also  with  the  gross  receipts 
from  gambling  in  Clark  County, 
Nevada  ($791,909,536  in  fiscal  year 
1975).  On  first  acquaintance  the 
sum  seems  large  enough  to  take  as  a 
text  for  a  Sunday  newspaper  sermon 
about  the  depravity  of  the  age.  But 
then   comes   the   information  that 


American  insurance  companies  last 
year  sold  ordinary  life  insurance  in 
the  amount  of  $190  billion.  The  or- 
ders of  magnitude  between  the  two 
forms  of  gambling  do  not  bear  com- 
parison, and  the  sermon  drivels  off 
into  nonsense.  During  1975  the  in- 
surance companies  paid  $22.5  bil- 
lion to  beneficiaries,  policyholders, 
and  annuitants.  I  don't  have  the  cor- 
responding figure  from  the  casino 
operations  in  Las  Vegas  (i.e.,  the 
money  paid  to  winning  gamblers), 
but  I  suspect  that  it  might  represent 
at  least  as  much  as  15  percent  of 
the  take. 

In  both  instances  the  customers 
seek  relief  from  the  burdens  of  bore- 
dom, death,  time,  and  taxes.  This  is 
a  reasonable  objective,  which  also 
would  account  for  statistics  as  mis- 
cellaneous as  the  number  of  ciga- 
rettes put  up  for  sale  last  year  in  the 
United  States  (651,212,782,655), 
the  price  of  12  percent  white  heroin 
in  New  York  (between  $1,500  and 
$1,800  an  ounce  in  August  1976), 
the  number  of  cases  of  venereal  dis- 
ease reported  during  the  week  of 
July  11  (20,643),  and  the  estimated 
television  audience  for  the  Demo- 
cratic   National    Convention  (100 
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million).  If  the  numbers  prove  a: 
thing  at  all,  they  prove  what  eve 
body  already  knows — that  the  peo 
of  the  United  States  have  yet  to 
vise  a  successful  system  of  pul 
education  or  figure  out  an  equita 
distribution  of  their  immense  wea 


IN  THE  DARK  NIGHT  of  a  Pr 
dential  campaign  it  sometii 
becomes  convenient  to  mo 
the  dissolution  of  the  Am 
can  family  and  to  announce  that 
American  people  have  lost  the  c< 
age  of  their  convictions.  The  a\ 
able  statistics  make  a  mockery! 
the  language  of  despair.  In  Ma^j 
1976  a  new  house  sold  for  a  men 
price  of  $43,200,  and  yet,  evei  I 
those  rates,  two-thirds  of  all  Arrl 
can  families  own  houses.  Despite  I 
cost  of  mortgages   (about  9%n 
July)  and  repairs  ($21  an  hour! 
work  on  a  furnace  in  Chicago),] 
percentage  of  homeowners  contii^ 
to  rise.  In  1975  the  marriage  ii 
(10.3  percent  per  1,000  people  )u 
ceeded  the  divorce  rate  (5.2  peril 
per  1,000  people),  and  the  nun:) 
of  births  (3,149,000)  exceeded! 
number  of  deaths  ( 1,910,000).  | 
population  has  become  increasijlli 
urban  (75  percent  living  in  cilifMi 
more  than  50,000  residents),  wl hi 
given  the  well-known  evils  of  cl 
presumably   says   something  ail 
the  hope  for  larger  opportunii 
What  amazes  me  about  all  the  ii 
bers  in   question  is   what  anuJ 
Chekhov:  the  patience  and  the  gi> 
will  with  which  so  many  peopleij 
their  taxes,  suffer  fools  in  offic<p| 
frain  from  killing  one  another  m 
build  houses  that  might  bridgtht 
river  of  the  generations.  In  the  i« 
of  their  sorrows  they  make  no  ol 
their  gains  and  losses,  and  1 
records  bear  witness  to  the  vigi 
of  the  human  spirit.  Of  all  the  $w 
tics  that  passed  across  the  deskirf 
ing  the  course  of  the  summer  th 
that  most  delighted  me  was  tM 
counting  of  the  debris  left  over  o« 
space  flights  that  remains  in  bi 
around  the  earth.  As  of  Jui  •> 
exactly  3,910  fragments  of  defl 
rating  metal  were  reported  fk1D 
in  the  void.  In  their  desolate  ci|t 
navigations  they  acquired  the 
erties  of  tiny  stars,  glittering 
in  the  untrammeled  light  and 
ingly  made  note  of  as  the  rising 
the  settings  of  the  sun. 
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How  the  present  system  of 

redistricting  keeps 

our  government  unrepresentative 

by  David  Lebedoff 

No  oxe  can  say  for  certain 
who  our  next  President  will 
be,  but  there  is  one  out- 
come this  November  that 
we  can  safely  predict:  the  Congress 
is  going  to  be  reelected.  Not  just  a 
majority  of  the  Congress,  not  mere- 
ly most  of  its  members,  but  virtually 
all  of  them. 

There  are  100  U.S.  Senators  and 
435  House  members,  most  of  whom 
feel  that  they  hold  their  seats  for  life. 
They  are  right  In  November  1972. 
only  thirteen  House  members  lost 
their  seats.  That  was  the  year  of  the 
biggest  Presidential  landslide  in  re- 
cent history,  a  phenomenon  that  was 
expected  to  alter  the  composition  of 
Congress.  It  did  not.  Only  3  percent 
umbent  seats  in  the  House  were 
lost.  Two  years  later,  after  the  shock 
waves  of  Watergate,  the  situation 
was  not  radically  different.  Much 
publicity  has  been  given  to  the  large 
class  of  1974  freshman  Congress- 
men, but  a  majority  of  them  came 
to  office  through  primary  victories 
or  the  retirement  of  incumbents. 
Those  who  beat  incumbents  in  the 
general  election  account  for  only  9 
percent  of  the  total  House,  probably 
the  maximum  change  that  car.  occur. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  is 
widespread  support  for  the  Congress. 
Every  poll  and  every  prin,  — -  this 
year  has  shown  just  the  opposite. 
People  hate  Washington,  as  the  gov- 
ernors of  Georgia  and  California  dis- 
covered, and  there  is  no  evidence 
whatsoever  that  people  exempt  the 


legislative  branch  from  their  disdain. 
If  anything,  Congress  is  the  verv 
focus  of  anti-Potomac  fever. 

So  how  do  its  members  keep  get- 
ting reelected?  The  answer  is  simple 
and  overlooked  and  awful:  a  gerry- 
mander so  ghastly  that  the  Tories 
of  a  century  ago  would  recoil  from  it 
in  shame.  Not  all  their  boroughs 
were  rotten. 


ensures 


Every  ten  years  a  national 
census  is  taken,  as  the 
Constitution  requires.  Af- 
ter about  a  year  all  the  cen- 
sus data  is  completed  and  analyzed. 
The  next  step  is  to  reapportion  Con- 
gressional districts  so  that  each  one 
can  be  restored  to  the  same  numeri- 
cal size.  This  is  also  a  Constitutional 
mandate,  and  good  idea,  for  the 
population  of  our  country  has  always 
been  mobile. 

Although  the  Constitution  |  Article 
I.  Section  2  I  says  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  must  be  reappor- 
tioned every  ten  years,  it  does  not 
say  who  is  supposed  to  do  it,  and 
that  is  the  problem.  The  groups  that 
have  been  responsible  for  the  reap- 
portioning are  the  state  legislatures, 
all  fifty  of  them,  and  these  institu- 
tions are  inherently  unqualified  for 
the  task. 

Some  state  legislatures  are  very 

David  Lebedoff,  a  Minneapolis  lawyer,  is  the 
author  of  The  21st  Ballot  and  Ward  Num- 
ber Six.  and  treasurer  of  the  Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor  party  of  Minnesota, 


able  bodies,  and  some  are  not.  Not 
matter.  None  of  them  should  be  try- 
ing to  define  Congressional  districts, 
for  they  are  not  able  to  do  that  job 
fairly.  They  cannot  avoid  the  crea- 
tion of  districts  that  favor  one  party 
over  the  other.  Thev  cane  out  each 
new  district  in  a  way  that 
perpetual  single-party  rule. 

The  same  thing  happens  in  every 
state.  A  typical  example  would  be  my 
own   state.   Minnesota,  which  has 
eight   Congressional   districts.  Hie 
1970  census  showed  that  the  districts 
were  out  of  proportion,  so  the  follow-* 
ing  year's  session  of  the  Minnesota,  [ 
legislature  set  to  work  to  fix  things  t 
up.  It  did  an  excellent  job  of  ma 
every  district  the  same  size:  however, 
it  also  ensured  that  a  single  politi 
parly  became  more  entrenched  in 
most  even-  district.  The  Republi 
districts  tended  to  become  more  Re-  11 
publican,  and  strongholds  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic-Farmer-Labor   party  more 
completely  DFL. 

The  reapportionment  had  to  hap- 
pen that  way.  because,  with  a  solitary  f, 
exception,  every  Minnesota  legislate!  ^ 
is  a  member  of  one  of  those  two  po- 
litical parties,  with  his  future  tied  to 
party  fortunes.  Republican  legislaton 
are  more  likely  than  not  to  comi 
from  Republican  Congressional  <& 
tricts.  and  with  the  DFL  the  process 
works  the  same  way.  As  these  legisla- 
tors see  it.  the  more  solid  their  dis 
trict  in  partisan  alliance,  the  safa 
their  own  seats  will  be.  An  unbeat  ^ 
able  Congressman  heading  a  ticket » 
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words. 

•  Pronunciation  was  never 
easier.  A  key  appears  at  the 
bottom  of  each  spread. 

•  A  concise  Outline  History  of 
the  English  Language  was 
written  for  this  edition  by 


Harold  Whitehall,  Chairman 
of  Linguistics  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 

Plus— a  fascinating,  256-page 
encyclopedic  supplement, 
featuring: 

•  Over  50,000  Synonyms  and 
Antonyms,  with  more  than 
4,000  cross-referenced  main 
entries.  (A  built-in  Thesaurus!) 

•  Maps  of  the  World— 16  in  all, 
in  striking  color,  one  to  a 
page,  extensively  detailed.  (A 
"mini"  Atlas,  tool!) 

•  A  96-page,  Dictionary  of  Bio- 
graphy—over 15,000  entries, 
covering  the  "greats"  of  all 
recorded  history! 

•  A  32-page  Metric  Guide!  Over 
1,000  conversion  factors  at 
your  fingertips! 

•  The  3,800  most  useful  Abbre- 
viations! 

•  The  Language  of  Music  —  all 
the  signs  and  symbols  shown 
and  explained. 

•  Expanded  Dictionary  of  For- 
eign Words  and  Phrases.  Over 
4,800  entries  in  6  foreign  lan- 
guages. (Vive  la  difference!) 

•  The  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

•  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

•  A  glossary  of  the  Environ- 
mental Terms  most  frequently 
used  by  the  news  media. 


•  Salary  Tables.  See  how  much 
you  earn  by  the  quarter, 
month,  week,  day,  hour  and 
Vi-hour.  (And  see  how  few 
work  hours  it  takes  to  own 
this  incredible  dictionary!) 

•  Time  Zones!  Fascinating  4- 
pager  charts  the  world's  24 
time  zones! 

•  Tables:  Squares,  Cubes,  their 
roots! 

•  Multiplication  Table.  (When 
youngsters  see  something, 
they  learn  more  easily.)-' 

•  Places  of  interest  in  Canada, 
Mexico  and  Central  America. 
A  vivid  32-page  words-and- 
pictures  section. 

•  Compound  Interest  Table 
computes  earnings  on  any 
amount  at  any  rate. 

•  A  200- Year  Calendar! 

Superb  edition  for  home  or 
office 

Bone-dry  and  uncartoned,  this 
great  dictionary  weighs  10  lbs. 
and  measures  llVV'xS'/i"  just  a 
shade  under  5"  thick.  Its  2,400 
pages  are  of  a  premier-grade 
stock  (opaque  white,  not  ordi- 
nary grey)  with  Smyth-sewn  re- 
inforced signatures  and  rich 
gold-stamped  covers.  The  format 
is  new  and  modern,  and  because 
the  type  size  is  uniquely  large  for 
unabridged  dictionaries,  clarity 
and  legibility  are  excellent. 
Thumb-indexed  for  faster  look- 
ups. It  promises  a  lifetime  of 
constant  use,  enrichment  and 
pleasure! 

Convenience  in  ordering,  too 

Charge  your  purchase,  if  you 
wish,  to  American  Express,  Mas- 
ter Charge  or  BankAmericard. 
While  you're  at  it,  order  an  extra 
copy  for  a  youngster  away  at 
school.  There's  no  more  appro- 
priate or  useful  lifetime  gift,  and 
this  fine  $59.95  dictionary  costs 
you  only  $19.95! 

If  you  believe,  as  Francis 
Bacon  did,  that:  "Knowledge  is 
power,"  your  next  step  is  easy. 
Just  complete  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  back  right  away. 

In  doing  so,  you'll  be  bringing 
into  your  home  a  lifetime  source 
of  enjoyment  and  knowledge  that 
will  benefit  every  member  of 
your  family.  The  $40.00  saving 
may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time, 
so  if  you  want  "the  real  McCoy" 
at  this  unreal  low  price,  better 
order  now! 


The  last  dictionary  you'll 
ever  have  to  buy! 


WEBSTER'S  UNIVERSAL  PRESS 
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THE  ESSENTIAL  REFORM 


good  insurance  for  his  colleagues 
farther  down  on  the  ballot.  And  if 
any  of  them  fails  to  notice  that  point, 
his  Congressman  will  remind  him. 

So  the  Republican  legislators 
looked  for  ways  to  make  the  Third 
Congressional  District  more  Repub- 
lican. They  were  able  to  meet  that 
challenge.  The  Third  District  was 
mostly  suburban,  and  relatively  well 
to  do.  But  at  one  end  of  the  district 
was  troublesome  Anoka  County, 
whose  residents  were  somewhat  more 
blue-collar  in  origin  and  voted  heav- 
ily DFL.  The  solution  was  easy.  The 
Third  District  had  grown  too  large, 
anyway.  Part  of  it  would  have  to  be 
removed.  The  Republican  legislators 
were  only  too  glad  to  saw  off  Anoka 
County.  However,  once  that  was 
done,  they  did  have  to  put  it  some- 
where. It  bordered  the  Sixth  District, 
and  so  they  could  have  transferred 
it  there.  That  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  the  Sixth  District  was  then 
thought  to  be  Republican,  but  not 
overwhelmingly  so.  If  Anoka  County 
were  added  to  it,  the  result  would  be 
a  swing  district,  which  must  never  be 
allowed.  Instead,  a  happier  solution 
presented  itself.  The  Third  District 
also  abutted  the  Eighth,  an  area  so 
staunchly  DFL  that  its  Republicans 
have  sometimes  not  troubled  to  put 
up  a  Congressional  candidate.  The 
Eighth  was  certain  to  vote  DFL  any- 
way; the  Republicans  could  do  them- 
selves no  harm  by  adding  still  an- 
other DFL  county  to  its  total. 

And  what  did  the  DFL  legislators 
think  of  this  plan?  They  voted  for  it. 
The  DFL  members  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict would  not  turn  down  such  a 
healthy  transfusion,  whether  they  re- 
ally needed  it  or  not.  And  so  the 
Third  District  became  even  more  Re- 
publican, and  the  Eighth  District 
more  unbeatably  DFL. 

The  same  sort  of  trade-off  oc- 
curred with  most  districts  in  Minne- 
sota, and  with  most  districts  every- 
where else  in  this  country,  because 
when  state  legislators  set  out  to  draw 
new  Congressional  lines,  the  same 
process  is  always  followed: 

1.  The  typical  state  legislator  of 
the  same  party  as  his  Congressman 
will  vote  to  increase  his  party's  mar- 
gin in  that  Congressional  district. 

2.  The  size  of  the  minority  party's 
territory  will  not  be  reduced  in  one 
district  without  enlarging  it  in  a 
neighboring  district,  where  that  party 
already  enjoys  majority  control. 


3.  The  opposition  legislators  from 
the  neighboring  district  always  sup- 
port this  move  because  of  Rule  1. 


This  process  may  work  well 
for  state  legislators  and  in- 
cumbent Congressmen,  but 
it  is  a  disaster  for  every- 
body else.  It  has  resulted  in  a  Con- 
gress in  which  nearly  every  seat  is 
permanently  safe.  The  best  chance  of 
beating  an  incumbent  Congressman 
is  to  be  of  his  own  party  and  oppose 
him  in  the  primary.  Forget  about  the 
general  election. 

This  stalemate  has  made  a  re- 
markable difference  in  the  lives  of 
all  Americans,  though  it  has  not  been 
widely  recognized.  The  partisan 
trade-off  of  Congressional  seats  has 
struck  two  calamitous  blows  to  the 
vitality  of  our  national  life.  First,  it 
has  helped  to  atrophy  our  political 
parties.  Politics  is  an  adversary  pro- 
cess, which  thrives  on  contest.  When 
two  parties  face  one  another  in  a 
close  election,  each  must  seek  to  swell 
its  ranks  with  newcomers,  workers, 
volunteers.  To  survive,  they  must  re- 
cruit. Openness  is  not  merely  desir- 
able, it  is  essential.  But  when  one 
party  enjoys  an  unbeatable  margin, 
with  victory  automatic,  the  impetus 
to  add  new  activists  is  gone.  The  in- 
cumbent Congressman  can  be  reelect- 
ed without  their  help.  When  victory 
is  certain,  the  party  is  a  nuisance. 
The  safe  incumbent  feels  much  more 
comfortable  if  the  token  party  work- 
ers are  loyal  friends  who  will  leave 
him  alone. 

The  minority  party  structure  also 
stays  small  and  weak,  because  there 
is  no  hope  of  victory.  People  don't 
become  active  in  campaigns  when 
they  know  that  their  side  will  never 
win.  So  minority-party  members  find 
other  outlets  for  their  concerns.  Quite 
a  few  of  them  join  Common  Cause. 

The  best  natural  focus  of  a  polit- 
ical party  ought  to  be  the  Congres- 
sional race.  Unlike  Senate  contests, 
or  many  governorships,  a  seat  in 
Congress  is  supposedly  up  for  the 
taking  every  two  years.  It  should  be 
the  natural  focus  for  party  energy, 
the  central  activity  that  fuels  the  rest. 
Instead,  the  decay  of  Congressional 
district  party  structures  has  infected 
each  party  at  every  level,  and  could 
be  the  major  cause  of  their  present 
and  obvious  decline.  (The  tragic  ef- 
fects of  that  decline,  the  lost  oppor- 


tunities for  responsiveness  and  re- 
newal, have  been  described  all  too 
well  by  David  Broder  in  his  excellent 
book  The  Party's  Over.) 

The  second  calamity  is  even  worse., 
One-party  dominance  in  each  Con- 
gressional district  has  made  the  House 
of  Representatives  woefully  out  of 
touch  with  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. The  Founding  Fathers  intended 
the  House  to  be  the  body  most  recep- 
tive to  the  changing  public  mood.j 
Instead,  it  is  the  least.  Congressmen) 
were  supposed  to  be  intent  on  get- ; 
ting  reelected  every  two  years;  the  I 
stirring  hopes,  the  altered  needs  o\\ 
their  constituents  had  to  be  hearc 
and  expressed,  or  else.  The  House  wa; 
designed  to  be  tuned  to  the  nationa 
will  so  closely  that  some  even  fearec 
change  might  be  too  swift  and  an 
archy  prevail.  That  has  not  been 
problem.  Most  Congressmen  avoid 
the  tough  decisions,  because  the^ 
know  they  can  get  away  with  do 
ing  that.  Indeed,  they  see  decisive 
ness  as  the  only  threat  to  their  sun 
vival.  A  Congressman  from  a  distric 
in  which  72  percent  of  the  voters  b« 
long  to  his  own  party  can  feel  tha 
if  he  plays  it  safe  he'll  hold  his  sea. 
for  life.  After  twenty  years  in  offic 
he  sees  his  own  district  as  the  plac 
where  he  holds  his  fund-raising  din 
ners,  and  to  which  he  returns  for 
biennial  swing  through  senior-citize 
high-rises.  He  isn't  part  of  life  bac 
there,  and  hasn't  been  for  a  very  Ion 
time.  He  gets  off  the  plane  at  Dulle 
and  says,  "It's  good  to  be  back  home. 


SO  now  WE  ARE  burdened  wit 
lifetime  legislators,  whose  tej 
ure  is  threatened  only  by  s 
nility,  death,  or  scandal.  Th( 
can  fudge  and  avoid  and  delay  s 
they  want,  and  not  be  held  accoun 
able.  No  wonder  the  most  contr 
versial  issues  of  the  day — abortio 
busing — have  been  handed  over  1 
default  to  the  federal  courts.  Se; 
restrained  judges  who  hate  to  leg) 
late  end  up  doing  precisely  that,  o 
the  ground  that  someone  has  to. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  elh 
ination  of  risk  at  the  ballot  box  h 
freed  most  Congressmen  to  folk, 
their  consciences,  to  speak  and  vc 
boldly  without  fear  of  defeat, 
doesn't  work  that  way.  Bold  innov 
tions,  such  as  they  are,  seem  to  cor 
from  those  Representatives  who  fa- 
serious  opposition  to  their  electioi 
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jsk  is  the  response  to  challenge.  Se- 
:urity  breeds  only  caution. 

So  there  it  is.  Our  parties  have 
itrophied,  and  the  federal  legislature 
s  inunohilized.  The  people  sense  the 
nsulation,  the  isolation,  of  their  Rep- 
resentatives, and  instinctively  turn 
liway  from  Washington. 

But  there  is  an  answer.  There  is 
:i  way  to  restore  responsiveness  to 
he  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
enew  the  impact  of  our  political  par- 
jies.  The  problems  here  described 
tave  come  about  because  state  legis- 
atures  have  inflicted  upon  Congres- 
ional  districts  what  amounts  to  sin- 
gle-party rule.  This  can,  and  should, 
be  removed.  Congressional  reappor- 
ionment  should  be  taken  away  from 
he  legislatures  by  the  Congress  and 
[iven  to  a  federal  reapportionment 
foard.  Its  selection  could  be  similar 
3  that  which  created  the  Federal 
Section  Commission.  The  board 
ould  have  a  general  mandate  to 
void  single-party  dominance,  but  it 
eed  not  take  exquisite  pains  to  bal- 
nce  the  parties  equally  within  each 
istrict.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  should, 
nd  could,  ignore  the  partisan  pol- 
ics  of  reapportionment  and  do  its 
ob  on  the  basis  of  population  alone, 
s  the  framers  intended.  The  political 
de  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  create 
ich  a  board  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
•  ourteenth  Amendment,  as  construed 
!i  several  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
tsions  (South  Carolina  v.  Katzen- 
ach,  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  Oregon 

Mitchell),  could  be  used  to  end 
ne-party  rule  in  the  districts  and  to 
xomplish  a  reform  more  sweeping 
id  pervasive  than  most  Americans 
ive  ever  seen  or  hoped  for.  Since 
ch  a  broad  reform  would  under- 
line the  lifetime  security  that  most 
1  its  members  now  enjoy,  Congress 
ay  refuse  to  take  any  action. 
We  cannot  permit  that  to  happen, 
ublic  pressure  must  be  brought  to 
;ar,  and  Governor  Carter  should 
ake  the  passage  of  this  legislation 

major  part  of  his  campaign.  It 
ould  be  entirely  consistent  with  the 
andate  for  responsiveness  that  has 
cused  on  him  in  the  primaries.  It 
ould  be  of  considerable  help  in 
tting  elected,  and  it  would  serve  to 
rect  the  Bicentennial  consciousness 
ward  the  open  society  that  the 
imers  intended — an  openness  frus- 
ited  and  calcified  but  not  yet  ir- 
trievably  lost.  □ 


ETHICAL  APTITUDE  TEST 


Not  all  the  candidates  pass 
by  Leonard  C.  Lewin 

THIS  SHORT  TEST  is  one  of  a 
series  prepared  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Situational  Ethics 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  as  part 
of  a  program  to  determine  the  eth- 
ical quotients  of  persons  applying  for 
admission  to  professional  schools  and 
of  those  seeking  positions  of  respon- 
sibility in  business,  in  government, 
and  in  other  occupations  involving 
policy  decisions.  The  ISE  is  funded 
by  the  American  Free  Enterprise 
Foundation,  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan 
organization  chartered  to  "support 
and  advance  the  principles  of  clear 
thinking  in  American  life." 

Along  with  others  in  the  series 
( Political  ragmatism,  Business 
Practice,  Pr  [essional  Ethics,  Per- 
sonal Relations,  et  cetera)  this  quiz 
was  administered  to  a  representative 
sampling  of  43  adult  Americans.  A 
summary  of  the  responses  is  in- 
cluded. Readers  -  -h  to  deter- 
mine their  own  EQs  will  find  the 
scoring  procedure  and  the  correct 
answers,  as  computed  by  the  senior 
fellows  of  the  Institute,  on  page  21. 

E.A.T.  SERIES  I 
The  Value  of  Life 

The  National  Kidney  Foundation 
has  reported  that  many  persons  have 


offered  to  sell  kidneys  for  transplan- 
tation. 

1.  Would  this  be  improper? 

2.  Would  it  differ  in  principle 
from  the  common  practice  of  selling 
blood? 

3.  If  it  is  not  improper,  how 
should  the  price  of  a  kidney  be  de- 
termined— by  direct  negotiation,  by 
medical  administrators,  by  govern- 
mental regulation,  or  in  some  other 
manner? 

As  with  other  goods  and  services, 
the  medical  care  available  to  the  rich 
is  superior  to  that  available  to  the 
poor.  The  difference  is  most  conspic- 
uous in  the  application  of  new  and 
expensive  lifesaving  techniques. 

4.  Is  ability  to  pay  an  acceptable 
basis  for  allocating  such  services?  If 
not,  how  should  they  be  apportioned? 

Symptoms  of  life  can  now  be  sus- 
tained long  after  consciousness  has 
expired,  by  means  of  artificial  respi- 
rators and  other  devices. 

5.  In  such  cases,  when  available 
medical  opinion  confirms  that  the 
condition  is  irreversible,  by  what 
criterion  should  the  decision  to  "pull 
the  plug"  be  made,  if  at  all? 

Leonard  C.  Lewin  is  the  author  of  Report 
from  Iron  Mountain  and  Triage. 


6.  Who  should  make  the  decision? 

Many  drugs  of  great  potential  life- 
saving  value  can  be  tested  effectively 
only  on  human  beings,  but  often 
with  such  risk  to  the  subjects  tested 
that  only  those  who  felt  they  had 
nothing  to  lose  would  willingly  par- 
ticipate if  they  knew  the  dangers 
involved. 

7.  Under  what  circumstances,  M 
any,  would  it  be  right  to  conduct 
such  tests  without  ensuring  that  the 
persons  tested  had  a  clear  and  com 
plete  understanding  of  the  risks  they 
would  be  taking? 

Before  the  establishment  of  th< 
national  fifty-five-mile-per-hour  spee< 
limit,  automobile-related  deaths  wer< 
running  at  the  rate  of  fifty  to  sixt^ 
thousand  per  year.  (Current  figure 
are  somewhat  lower.)  Some  studie 
indicate  that  a  twenty-mile-per-hou 
speed  limit  would  reduce  this  figur 
to  10,000  or  less.  Assume  this  esti 
mate  is  correct;  assume  further  ths 
for  each  ten  miles  per  hour  the  spee< 
limit  is  set  above  twenty  miles  pe 
hour  the  death  toll  rises  by  10,000 
take  into  account  whatever  other  fac 
tors  seem  relevant. 

8.  What  is  a  reasonable  nation*' 
speed  limit? 


Increasing  concern  is  being  ex- 
pressed, notably  on  the  grounds  of 
safety  and  cost  efficiency,  about  the 
visdom  of  expanding  the  use  of  nu- 
clear reactors  as  a  source  of  energy 
n  this  country  over  the  next  twenty- 
)dd  years.  Assume  here — for  the 
ake  of  argument — that  substantial 
■conomic  benefits  could  be  proved. 

9.  What  is  the  maximum  accept- 
ible  twenty-year  level  of  risk  for 
uch  a  program?  I  Express  the  an- 
wer  in  terms  of  statistically  prob- 
ible  fatalities  from  nuclear  acci- 
lents — for  example,  a  10  percent 
hance  of  10.000  deaths,  a  1  per- 

rent  chance  of  100,000  deaths,  a  .1 
>ercent  chance  of  1  million  deaths, 
It  cetera. 

10.  Given,  as  in  these  examples, 
he  same  risk  ratio,  which  is  prefer- 
able: 

(a)  A  greater  chance  of  fewer 
'.eaths? 

i  b  i  A  smaller  chance  of  more 
eaths? 
(c)  Immaterial? 

In  many  remote  parts  of  the  world, 
last  numbers  of  people  die  from 
■amine,  disease,  and  other  generally 
redictable  disasters. 

11.  How  much  should  the  aver- 
Ige  American  be  willing  to  spend 
annually  to  reduce  the  number  of 
liese  deaths? 

Three  years  ago,  when  the  oil  em- 
largo  was  put  into  effect  by  the  Arab 
lates,  and  the  escalation  of  oil  prices 

■  as  begun,  some  people  proposed 

■  merican  military  seizure  of  one  or 
■tore  of  the  principal  oil-producing 
■Duntries.  Assume,  again  for  the  sake 
if  argument,  that  such  an  action 
lould  result  in  a  net  gain  for  the 
Imerican  economy  of  S2  billion  per 
■;ar  for  ten  years. 

L  12.  What  is  the  maximum  num- 
•|?r  of  American  deaths  that  such  an 
i^tion  would  warrant? 

13.  Of  foreign  deaths? 

14.  What  are  the  principal  criteria 
r  establishing  the  relative  value  of 
jrnan  lives? 

15.  How  much,  in  dollars,  is  the 
erage  human  life  worth? 

Summary  of  Responses 

\\here  80  percent  or  more  of  the 
spondents  were  in  unqualified 
reement,  no  comment  is  included, 
imerical    answers    are  weighted 


averages,  to  the  nearest  significant 
round  figure. 

1.  No. 

2.  No. 

3.  By  direct  negotiation.  I  Nearly 
half,  however,  thought  that  medical 
administrators  should  regulate  the 
terms  of  such  sales,  i 

4.  Yes.  I  Respondents  who  sug- 
gested that  other  factors  should  be 
considered — most  often  mentioned 
were  productivity,  achievement,  and 
life  expectancy — agreed  that  ability  to 
pay  afforded  the  only  workable 
standard  as  well  as  a  rough  measure 
of  productivity  and  achievement.) 

5.  The  most  generally  cited  crite- 
rion was  unwillingness  of  the  persons 
or  institutions  bearing  the  cost  of 
the  life-support  systems  to  maintain 
them. 

6.  The  same  persons  or  institu- 
tions. 

7.  A  consensus  approved  testing 
without  informed  consent  on  persons 
judged  to  be  "unproductive"  or  '"un- 
desirable," the  two  words  most  com- 
monly used.  Definitions,  where  of- 
fered, varied  widely. 

8.  Seventy-three  miles  per  hour. 

9.  Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents picked  one  of  the  three 


examples  offered,  all  of  which  carry 
the  same  risk  ratio. 

10.  (c). 

11.  $22. 

12.  84,000. 

13.  240,000. 

14.  The  principal  criterion  cited 
by  almost  all  respondents,  in  varying 
language,  was  potential  economic 
productivity.  Also  mentioned  by  10 
percent  or  more  were  life  expectan- 
cy, achievement,  and  character. 

'  15.  828.000. 

Scoring  procedure:  Questions  1,  2, 
3,  5,  6,  7,  10,  and  13  count  one  point 
each,  questions  4,  9,  12,  and  14  two 
points,  questions  8,  11,  and  15  three 
points,  for  a  total  of  25.  Where  nu- 
merical answers  were  called  for,  a 
deviation  of  up  to  10  percent  is  con- 
sidered correct,  and  up  to  20  percent 
receives  half  credit.  Adjustment:  If 
you  feel  you  may  have  been  unduly 
influenced  by  the  responses  of  oth- 
ers, add  two  points;  if  you  are  sure 
you  were  not  influenced  by  the  an- 
swers you  read,  deduct  two.  A  score 
of  15  is  par.  The  correct  answers 
are  those  that  appeared  in  the  sum- 
mary, since  the  governing  principle 
here  is  that  whatever  is  is  right.  □ 


"My  tuning  fork  wont  work  so  hard  if  your 
piano  has  these  tuning  forks. 


Francis  SUhaf fey.  R  T.T 
CLiremant.  California 


"Ask  any  piano  tuner,  hell  tell  you. 

"Yamahas  are  designed  so  well  they  don't 
need  hours  of  work  to  make  em  sound  right. 

"When  you  look  inside  a  Yamaha  you  see  why. 
They  use  only  the  finest  materials,  no  matter  what 
the  cost.  Like  the  pick  of  the  finest  Sitka  spruce 
for  the  soundingboards.  And  aluminum  alloy  for 
the  action  rails. 

"For  scale  designs,  you  can  t  beat  a  Yamaha 
either.  That's  why  they  sound  mellow  without 
being  mushy,  and  bright  without  being  harsh. 


"The  result  is  a  piano  that  keeps  its  tone  and 
its  tune  longer. 

"If  all  pianos  were  built  as  well  as  Yamahas,  a 
piano  tuner's  work  would  be  a  lot  easier." 

Want  to  know  more  about 
Yamahas?  Write  us  today. 


§  YAMAHA 

Keyboard  Divtmoo.  Dtpt  69 
Box  66CC.  Buena  Park.  CA  «X>622 


W'licn  theres  a  better  piano  to  be  made  Yamaha  will  make  it. 


ROMAN 
SPRING 


The  Italian  election 
turns  out  to  be  not  so 
apocalyptic  as  feared, 
or  hoped 

by  Erazim  Kohak 

Italy's  last  election  took 
place  amid  great  fears  and  ex- 
pectations— at  least  outside  of 
Italy.  In  Washington,  Mr. 
Kissinger  fussed  for  weeks  about 
Italy  going  Communist.  From  Mos- 
cow, Mr.  Brezhnev  warned  the  Italian 
Communists  in  pontifical  tones 
against  going  democratic.  In  Rome, 
Mr.  Berlinguer  earnestly  assured 
Washington  and  Moscow  that  he  in- 
tended to  do  both.  By  election  time, 
some  2,000  foreign  correspondents 
were  on  hand  in  Rome  to  watch  the 
Italians  make  history. 

The  polls  opened  on  Sunday.  That 
night,  the  final  game  of  the  European 
soccer  championship  played  the  elec- 
tions right  off  the  TV  screens.  The 
underdog  Czechoslovak  team  scored 
two  surprise  goals  in  the  first  ten 
minutes  of  play.  The  West  Germans 
rallied,  broke  through  a  vigorous  de- 
fense, and  brought  the  score  to  2  to  1 
— but  that  is  another  story.  By  Mon- 
day night,  the  championship  over, 
the  election  returns  started  coming 
in. 

In  front  of  the  Communist  head- 
quarters on  Via  delle  botteghe  oscure 
a  small  crowd  gathered  to  hear  Mr. 
Berlinguer  speak  like  a  politician  on 
an  election  night.  The  mood  was  fes- 
tive but  hardly  militant.  There  were 
no  clenched  fists:  even  Mr.  Berlinguer 
greeted  his  supporters  with  clasped 
hands  and  a  smile.  A  gaggle  of  ven- 


dors did  a  brisk  trade  in  ice-cream 
cones,  hammer-and-sickle  key  chains, 
sandwiches,  and  red  scarves  with  the 
party  emblem. 

Down  a  short  street,  on  the  Piazza 
del  Gesu,  the  old  palace  which  serves 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  Christian 
Democrats  stood  dark  and  silent.  The 
square  itself  was  deserted  except  for 
a  detachment  of  carabinieri  smok- 
ing their  cigarettes  and  conversing 
listlessly  in  the  darkness.  The  Chris- 
tian Democrats,  whose  candidates 
and  supporters  are,  on  the  average, 
some  twelve  years  older  than  their 
Communist  counterparts,  are  not 
much  given  to  public  feasting  at 
3:00  a.m. 

As  for  dancing  in  the  streets,  that 
was  left  to  the  Radicals,  celebrating 
their  non  defeat  in  the  Piazza  Na- 
vona.  Their  minuscule  party,  cam- 
paigning on  a  platform  of  individual 
rights  and  alternative  life-styles,  man- 
aged to  scrape  together  the  required 
1  percent  of  the  vote  to  seat  a  grand 
total  of  four  deputies. 

When  the  results  were  in,  the  new 
Parliament  promised  to  look  more 
like  a  two-party  legislature  and  less 
like  a  Whitman's  Sampler  of  politi- 
cal ideologies.  The  Christian  Demo- 
crats, who  have  ruled  Italy  ever  since 
the  war,  did  not  disintegrate  as  pre- 
dicted.   Instead,    they    picked  up 

Erazim  Kohak  is  a  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Boston  University. 


strength,  winning  almost  40  percent 
of  the  seats  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Com- 
munists gained,  too,  ending  up  with 
about  34  percent  of  the  seats  in  both 
houses.  Of  the  minor  parties,  only 
the  Socialists,  with  almost  10  per- 
cent, retained  a  meaningful  repre- 
sentation. Instead  of  making  history, 
the  Italians  had  made  like  voters  in  a 
democracy. 

TO  THE  foreign  journalists 
who  waited  up  with  pre- 
pared copy  about  democra- 
cy in  peril  or  a  Euro-Com- 
munist triumph,  the  results  may  have 
seemed  anticlimactic.  They  should 
not  have.  Italian  political  reality  is 
actually  more  dramatic  than  the  in- 
ternational rhetoric  about  Italy.  It  is 
just  that  global  slogans  do  not  fit  it 
very  well.  Those  slogans  assume  a 
smoothly  working  society  which  can 
take  its  daily  functioning  for  granted 
and  worry  about  ideology.  In  Italy 
that  is  not  a  safe  assumption. 

The  patient  whom  I  visited  in  a 
state  hospital  had  not  had  his  bed 
changed  for  three  days.  His  neighboi 
was  fortunate:  his  family  brought 
him  fresh  sheets  and  a  hamper  ol 
food.  The  medical  service  personnel 
were  not  on  strike.  Too  many  o\ 
them  simply  stayed  away  from  work 
It  is  more  advantageous  to  work  s 


Be  Rich 

in  a  way  that  few  other  people  are  rich. 

There  are  riches  in  this  world  more  rewarding  than  money. 
Yet  relatively  few  people  ever  acquire  these  riches  for  themselves.  Many  people  have  seen  great 
works  of  art . . .  but  few  have  known  the  luxury  of  really  appreciating  fine  art.  Few  have  actually  understood 
the  vital  scientific  discoveries  of  our  time,  or  the  most  important  ideas  from  all  the  ages  of  mankind. 
And  few  have  even  suspected  the  meanings  of  mankind's  most  significant  historical  experiences  . . . 
or  penetrated  for  even  a  moment  the  magnificent  enigmas  of  Nature. 
If  these  are  things  you  would  like  to  do  —  if  these  are  riches  you  would  like  to  possess  — 

The  Smithsonian  Institution, 
through  the  magazine,  Smithsonian, 

invites  you  to  join  us  now, 
in  a  unique  treasure  hunt  of  the  mind, 
the  spirit  and  the  senses. 


The  very  edge  of  stellar  space.  The  in- 
terior of  the  smallest  particles  known  to 
man.  The  seldom-visited  storage  vaults 
of  great  museums.  The  vast  abyssal 
plain  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  depths  of  a  rain  forest  in 
the  Amazon  Basin.  The  highest  reaches 
of  the  precipitous  Himalayas. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  places  you 
will  journey  with  us  each  month,  in  the 
pages  of  Smithsonian — searching  with 
us  for  the  answers  to  questions  like: 

Did  continental  drift  bring  about  the 
demise  of  the  dinosaurs? 
Is  Jupiter  not  a  planet  at  all — but  a 
star  that  failed? 

Why  did  Columbus  decide  the  earth 
was  pear-shaped,  not  round? 
Will  the  lowly  fungus  prove  to.be  one 
of  our  leading  sources  of  energy  in 
the  future? 

What  are  the  concepts  of  how  Jesus 
Christ  looked? 

What  is  being  done  to  save  our  closest 
relatives  in  nature — the  apes — from 
imminent  extinction? 
Do  the  rituals  and  spells  of  Indian 
medicine  men  work  to  cure  the  sick? 
Why  is  U.S.  agriculture  not  nearly  as 
efficient  as  most  of  us  always  thought? 

With  us,  you  will  re-examine  little- 
known  episodes  in  American  and  world 
history.  You  will  voyage  with  Drake 
aboard  the  Golden  Hinde,  and  to  the 
outer  planets  of  the  solar  system  aboard 
Pioneer  10. 

You  will  see  magnificent  medieval 
tapestries,  ancient  goldwork,  elegant 
vases  and  paintings  from  early  dynas- 
ties, the  sumptuous  diamonds  that  were 
nee  worn  by  Marie  Antoinette,  daz- 


zling paintings  and  sculpture  from  all  the 
schools  of  modern  and  traditional  art, 
beautiful  photographs  of  rare  species  of 
birds  and  flowers — and  you  will  see  all 
of  these  things  (and  more)  in  superb 
color,  because  each  issue  of  Smithson- 
ian is  printed  in  full  editorial  color. 

Smithsonian,  in  short,  will  bring  you 
a  unique  experience  of  riches  every 
month.  There  are  many  art  magazines. 
There  are  many  nature  magazines. 
There  are  many  magazines  of  the  sci- 


ences, of  history  and  of  current  affairs. 
But  there  is  only  one  magazine  that 
combines  pictorial  excellence,  scientific 
accuracy,  historical  perspective  and  en- 
joyable reading  with  a  broad  spectrum 
of  important  knowledge  as  Smithson- 
ian does. 

Travel  program,  discounts  on  books, 
and  other  benefits 

When  you  become  a  National  Mem- 
ber of  the  Smithsonian  Associates,  you 
also  become  eligible  for  exclusive  Smith- 
sonian trips  and  tours.  You  are  entitled 
to  discounts  of  10%  on  books  and  gifts 
purchased  through  the  Museum  Shops. 
And,  when  you  visit  Washington,  D.C., 
use  of  the  Members'  Reception  Center. 

All  this— 12  issues  of  SMITHSONIAN, 
travel  opportunities,  discounts  and 
special  reception  privileges  — 
is  yours  for  only  $12. 

To  become  a  National  Member  of  the 
Smithsonian  Associates,  simply  send  in 
the  attached  card  today.  Or,  if  the  card 
is  missing,  return  the  coupon  below. 


Explore.  Discover.  Enjoy. 


A6J034 


Please  begin  my  year's  subscription  to  Smithsonian  Magazine,  and 
enroll  me  as  a  National  Member  of  the  Smithsonian  Associates. 

Bill  me  for  $12.00 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Smithsonian  Institution 

Circulation  Service  •  P.O.  Box  8800  •  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830 

Please  allow  five  to  eight  weeks  to  receive  your  tirst  issue  of  SMITHSONIAN. 


Dannon  Yogurt. 
If  you  don't  always  eat  right, 
it's  the  right  thing  to  eat. 


Every  day,  millions  of  people  give  up  eating. 
For  snacking. 

Well,  if  you  find  yourself  doing  more  eating  on 
the  run  than  at  a  table,  make  sure  you're  eating 
Dannon  Yogurt. 

Our  label  shows  you  that  Dannon  is  high  in  pro 
tein,  calcium  and  other  things  nutritionists  say  are 
good  for  you. 

It  also  shows  that,  unlike  so  many  snack  foods, 
Dannon  is  low  in  fat,  contains  no 
starch,  no  gelatin  or  other  thicken- 
ers. And  none  of  those  hard-to- 
pronounce  additives.  Because 
Dannon  Yogurt  is  100%  natural.  Not 
just  "natural  flavor,"  but  natural 
everything.  No  artificial  anything. 

Dannon  is  reasonable  in 
calories,  too.  Especially  when  you 
consider  how  satisfying  and  nutri- 
tious it  is. 

What's  more,  Dannon  gives 
you  the  benefits  of  yogurt  cultures. 
They  make  yogurt  one  of  the 
easiest  foods  to  digest,  and  have 
been  credited  with  other  healthful 
properties  too. 

Oddly  enough,  not  all  yogurts  have  active  yogurt 
cultures  to  speak  of.  In  some  brands— mainly  pre- 
mixed  or  Swiss  style— the  cultures  are  often 
deactivated  by  the  processing. 

We  created  a  whole  culture  of  yogurt  lovers. 

Dannon  outsells  all  other  brands.  For  a  number 
of  good  reasons. 


For  example,  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  get  the 
best  natural  ingredients:  to  Eastern  Europe  for 
strawberries,  to  the  West  Coast  for  boysenber- 
ries,  and  we  go  to  Canada  for  blueberries.  (Maybe  tfojj 
reason  that  other  yogurts  don't  come  close  to  the 
taste  of  Dannon  is  that  other  yogurt  makers  don't  go 
quite  as  far.) 

And  it's  the  yogurt  delivered  direct  to  your  stor 
"from  Dannon  to  dairycase."  So  if  it  tastes  fresher, 
that's  because  it  is  fresher. 

Dieters  aren't  the  only  people 
who  are  big  on  Dannon". 

Today,  almost  everybody's 
eating  Dannon.  Dannon  Yogurt 
is  quick  and  delicious  at  break- 
fast, light  but  filling  at  lunch,  a 
high  nutrition  snack  or  dessert. 
Spoon  it  out  of  the  cup  as  is, 
or  mix  with  cottage  cheese, 
fresh  fruit,  peanut  butter,  honey, 
or  what-have-you. 

A  suggestion  for  beginners: 
since  plain  yogurt  may  be  a  bit  tart, 
start  with  Dannon  fruit  yogurts— 
strawberry,  blueberry,  red  raspberry,  and  others. 

For  more  facts,  including  some  unexpectedly 
delicious  ways  to  eat  Dannon,  write  for  our  booklet, 
"Yogurt  and  You." 

Dannon,  22-11 38th  Avenue,  Long  Island  City, 
New  York  11101.  It's  free  and  it 
will  give  you  more  reasons  why 
Dannon  is  the  right  thing  to  eat—  ( DAN  NAN 
even  if  you  always  eat  right. 
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IOM  AN  SIMUINC 


lay  or  two  a  week,  just  enough  to 
eep  the  pension,  and  to  spend  the 
jest  of  the  time  at  more  profitable 
ursuits.  The  hospital  director  sound- 
d  earnest  and  powerless.  The  union 
ules,  he  explained,  make  it  impos- 
ible  to  fire  the  absentee;  the  state 
tafring  rules  preclude  hiring  a  re- 
,  lacement.  He  could  do  nothing — 
i  iough  he  wished  the  government 
'ould. 

The  mayor  of  the  island  town  of 
I'onza  spoke  with  the  same  resigned 

xasperation.  His  strikingly  beautiful 
Ifshing  village,  which  doubles  as  a 
Ifimmer  resort,  depends  on  a  tanker 
|jr  its  fresh  water.  The  last  ship- 
ment had  been  heavily  contaminated 
lith  petroleum.  Someone  did  not 

?line  the  tanks,  someone  did  not 
lash  them  out,  someone  did  not 
lieck  the  shipment  before  signing 
lie  certificate.  The  mayor  showed 
lie  the  results  of  the  chemical  analy- 
Is.  He  had  appealed,  urged,  com- 

tained,  and  pleaded  with  all  the  re- 
lional  and  state  authorities.  But  he 
|)uld  do  nothing  himself:  the  town 
I  not  a  party  to  the  water  contract. 
wmo  ministries,  Public  Health  and 
Ijommercial  Shipping,  contract  with 
\'\  arms  manufacturer  to  make  the 
liliveries.  It  is  up  to  the  government 
do  something. 

Two  men  shared  my  table  at  a 
jjorking-class    trattoria    on    a  side 
ireet  near  the  center  of  Rome.  One, 
f  waiter,  had  just  retired  on  a  month- 
J  pension  of  80,000  lire— $100,  by 
.  generous  estimate.  The  other,  a 
'vil  servant,  could  expect  almost  ten 
■pes  as  much.  Both  acknowledged 
id  e  inequity,  but  both  felt  powerless, 
lie  pension  system  is  administered 
1  the  government.  Would  the  elec- 
llm  change  something?  No,  both 
■  reed.  The  election  was  political, 
lis  was  an  administrative  problem. 
'ie  government  should  simply  do 
f  mething. 

The  restaurant  owner  agreed:  the 
{vernment  should  do  something, 
'lis  time  the  government  was  the 
liinicipality  of  Rome  and  the  topic 
vs  litter  in  the  street.  The  street 
S^uld  be  swept,  the  trash  removed, 
t?  whole  city  cleaned  up,  he  said  as 
1  emptied  a  box  of  refuse  in  a  cor- 
|V.  Yes,  the  government  should  do 
Snething. 

Even  allowing  for  Italian  over- 
3  tement,  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
I  lian  civil  administration  is  strik- 
i;.  Italy  gives  the  impression  of  a 


(ance  in  illumination  is  achieved 
with  this  graceful  oil  lamp  of  handblown  glass. 
A  patented  design  created  by  Jon  Wolfard, 
it  lends  an  aura  of  warmth  and  hospitality  to  any  home. 
When  filled  with  a  quality  lamp  oil,  the  lamp  is  odorless.  Or  you 
may  prefer  to  use  a  gently  scented  oil,  either  clear  or  in  color. 
Available  in  three  sizes,  this  handsome  lamp  makes  an  ideal  gift. 
Should  you  not  be  delighted  with  your  purchase, 
you  may  return  it  within  ten  days  for  a  refund. 
Please  allow  three  weeks  for  delivery. 
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3134  Coffey  Lane  •  Santa  Rosa,  California  95401 

Please  send  me:  California  residents  please  add 
 15-inchlamps@$:J8    6  percent  sales  tax  $  

number  r~       ,          ,    .                 .  . 

ttf>u  hnclosed  is  my  check  or 

 12-inchlamps@  HH  ,  , 

number  money  order  for  $  
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Name 
Street 
City  _ 


9  inch  lamps  @  $  24   All  prices  include  delivery. 
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ROMAN  SPRING  

>eiety  on  the  verge  of  utter  collapse. 
Roman  streets  are  littered  with 
trash;  plaster  crumbles  off  unpainted 
imildings.  The  post  office  takes  a 
week  to  deliver  a  letter  from  one 
street  to  the  next;  Italian  bureaucra- 
cy takes  much  longer  than  that  to 
deal  with  the  simplest  administrative 
problems  from  pension  adjustments 
to  building  permits.  For  a  professor, 
a  promotion  can  mean  two  years 
without  pay  while  the  bureaucracy 
determines  his  new  salary.  Tax  col- 
lection was  utterly  haphazard  until 
a  year  ago.  The  medical  care  still  is. 
The  rickety  public  transport  system 
might  or  might  not  work  on  any 
given  day,  depending  on  the  whim 
of  the  unions. 

Yet,  by  all  conventional  standards, 
Italy  is  a  modern  Western  country. 
Italian  industry  and  technology  chal- 
lenge the  world's  leaders.  The  Ital- 
ians export  entire  factory  complexes. 
Italian  refineries  supply  all  of  Europe 
with  petroleum  products,  Italian 
fashions  set  world  trends,  Italian  pol- 
iticians speak  the  language  of  global 
politics. 

The  contrast  may  well  be  the  key 
to  what  the  Italians  call  the  "crisis 
of  transition."  Italy's  modernity  is  a 
very  recent  achievement.  In  scarcely 
a  generation,  the  Italians  have  trans- 
formed a  backward,  semifeudal  land 
into  the  world's  seventh  industrial 
power.  What  is  more,  they  have  done 
it  without  resorting  to  the  usual  tools 
of  forced  modernization.  Successive 
Italian  governments  have  scrupulous- 
ly respected  both  individual  free- 
doms and  democratic  norms. 

In  a  free  society,  however,  such 
modernization  is  inevitably  a  rather 
uneven  process.  Technology  changes 
far  more  rapidly  than  social  patterns. 
Civil  administration  changes  perhaps 
most  slowly  of  all.  In  Italy  it  re- 
mained virtually  unchanged  while 
the  country  underwent  a  fundamen- 
tal transformation.  Today  the  strain 
is  reaching  a  breaking  point.  While 
Mr.  Kissinger,  Mr.  Brezhnev,  and 
even  Italy's  own  politicians  speak  of 
democracy  and  Communism,  for  the 
Italian  voter  the  most  pressing  issue 
is  simply  effective  government.  As 
the  shift  of  votes  to  the  two  major 
parties  showed,  most  Italians  want  a 
government  capable  of  governing — 
and  most  of  them  would  prefer  a 
non-Communist  government.  But 
while  they  may  disagree  as  to  who 
should  govern,  they  are  virtually 


unanimous  that,  for  God's  sake, 
somebody  finally  should. 

^■PRk  UT  can  ITALY  be  governed 

K^P^  at  all — or  must  it  be  ruled, 
jw|  as  it  has  been  throughout 
^^■^^^most  of  its  modern  history? 
Many  thoughtful  Italians  are  pes- 
simistic. Italy  has  an  incredibly  over- 
grown officialdom  but,  except  in  the 
Piedmont  region,  no  tradition  of  civil 
service.  With  a  few  honorable  excep- 
tions, the  Italian  official  regards  his 
post  as  a  personal  distinction,  not  as 
a  public  trust — and  certainly  not  as 
a  responsibility  accountable  to  the 
public.  The  point  of  an  office  is  its 
dignity,  protected  from  public  criti- 
cism by  custom  as  well  as  by  several 
of  the  many  laws  from  the  Mussolini 
era  still  on  the  books.  Italy  bristles 
with  titles  and  uniforms.  Even  a  mi- 
nor railway  station  rates  two  resplen- 
dent railway  policemen  whose  func- 
tion seems  to  be  to  blow  a  whistle 
when  a  train  approaches. 

Italians  criticize  their  public  of- 
ficials bitterly,  but  those  officials  are 
quick  to  turn  the  criticism  around — 
and  again  not  without  reason.  While 
Italian  officials  show  little  inclination 
to  take  initiative  and  responsibility, 
so,  they  will  point  out,  do  the  people 
in  any  but  strictly  personal  matters. 
In  a  small  town  north  of  Naples  I 
was  told  the  story  of  peasants  who, 
100  years  ago,  petitioned  their  lord 
to  order  them  to  build  the  road  they 
needed.  The  story  is  almost  certainly 
apocryphal:  I  have  come  across  it 
before  in  other  sources.  But  here  it 
had  a  living  echo.  This  spring  the 
local  hotel  owners  had  criticized  the 
municipal  administration  for  failing 
to  order  them  to  cooperate  in  clean- 
ing up  the  common  beach  in  front  of 
their  hotels.  It  had  never  occurred 
to  them  that  they,  not  the  govern- 
ment, should  clean  up  the  beach,  set 
up  cabins,  and  promote  tourism. 

Italians  have  a  ready  explanation 
for  such  attitudes.  The  operative 
term,  pronounced  with  a  shade  of 
contempt,  is  mammismo,  best  para- 
phrased as  the  mentality  of  the  pam- 
pered child.  The  Italian  male,  they 
will  tell  you  (exempting  themselves, 
if  males)  is  adored  and  pampered 
from  birth.  Since  bearing  a  man- 
child  is  woman's  great  claim  to  rec- 
ognition, most  Italian  mothers  and 
wives  prop  up  their  males,  encourag- 
ing them  to  be  beautiful,  precocious, 


vain,  irresponsible,  and  existentially 
incompetent.  In  so  doing,  the  Italian 
woman  makes  herself  indispensable 
— and  dominant.  The  male  may  be 
the  master,  but  he  needs  his  mother, 
or  so  the  theory  goes.  Males  brought 
up  with  that  conception  of  manhood 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  develop  a 
sense  of  civic  responsibility.  They 
need  a  government  which  fulfills  the 
mother  function,  freeing  them  of  re- 
sponsibility and  leaving  them  time  to 
be  beautiful.  But,  because  govern- 
ment is  virtually  a  male  preserve,  it 
becomes  a  series  of  virtuoso  per- 
formances while  the  urgent  tasks  of 
public  service  remain  undone. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  Italian 
friends,  I  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  take  seriously  this  excursion  into 
pop    psychology.    What    they  call 
mammismo    undoubtedly   does  de- 
scribe rather  accurately  one  particu- 
larly unlovely  aspect  of  Italian  life. 
But  it  does  not  describe  much  that 
is  also  Italian — the  versatility,  hard  ' 
work,  imagination,  and  endurance 
which  made  possible  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  thirty  years.  Start-  I 
ing  with  very  little,  the  Italians  have  i 
created  a  modern  country,  and  pre-  J 
served  their  liberty  and  democracy  j 
in  the  process.  The  mammismo  syn-  ] 
drome  may  describe  something,  but 
it  explains  nothing — neither  Italy's 
greatness  nor  her  failures. 

The  explanation,  I  suspect,  may  be  I 
rather  more  prosaic.  The  modern 
state,  with  its  competent,  anonymous 
civil  service,  simply  has  not  had  the 
time  to  become  a  fact  of  Italian  life. 
Other  European  countries  have  been 
building  their  civil  administrations 
for  three  centuries  or  more.  Italy's  1 
rulers  have,  too  often  and  for  too 
long,  been  conquerors  bent  on  domi-  ' 
nation  rather  than  public  service.  As 
recently  as  the  age  of  Mussolini,  the  ; 
survival  of  Italian  society  hinged  on 
the  ability  to  ignore  the  state  rather 
than  to  depend  on  it,  and  to  turn 
instead  to  family,  kin,  and  one's  net- 
work of  friends.  It  may  be  that  today 
that  ability,  long  Italy's  strength,  has 
become  an  obstacle  in  the  building  of 
an  efficient  modern  society.  But  age- 
old  habits  change  slowly  and,  for 
better  or  worse,  centuries  of  expe- 
rience have  conditioned  Italians  to 
the  assumption  that  the  way  to  get 
things  done  is  not  to  go  to  an  office 
but  to  call  up  a  friend. 

The  advantage  of  the  Christian 
Democrats  in  the  postwar  years  was 


Cumberland  Electric 
Membership  Corpora- 
tion is  a  rural  electric 
cooperative  which  pro- 
vides light  and  power 
for  more  than  37,000 
farms,  homes,  busi- 
nesses and  industries 
in  a  five-county  area 
of  middle  Tennessee. 
Cumberland  averages 
8.3  meters  per  mile  of 
line;  the  national 
average  for  rural  elec- 
tric systems  is  four. 


If  we  don't  deal  now 
with  the  energy 
problem  in  its 
entirety,  we  may 
Sochi  be  facing 
an  even  bigger 
problem-how  to 
sustain  our  economy 
and  our  social 
structures  when 
there's  not 
enough  energy 
to  go  around. 


Rural  Electrification  in  the  United  States 


Nationwide,  some  1000 
consumer-owned,  non- 
profit rural  electric  co- 
operatives and  public 
power  districts  serve  25 
million  consumers  in  46 
the  50  states.  They  own 
md  maintain  nearly  two 
million  miles  of  line— 
42%  of  the  nations  total. 


We've  said  it  before;  we're  saying  it  again.  The  longer  we  delay 
development  of  a  comprehensive  national  program  to  ensure  adequate  energy 
for  the  future,  the  more  unmanageable  the  problem  becomes. 
The  problem  is  multi-faceted,  highly  complicated.  The  answers  aren't 
all  that  easy  to  come  by.  But  in  every  critical  situation,  there's  a  point  where 
>ate  must  give  way  to  decision — and  action.  With  energy,  we  think  that  point 

has  been  reached. 

In  the  weeks  ahead,  we're  going  to  be  speaking  out  on  some  of  the  tough 
decisions  that  must  be  made  . . .  pushing  for  commonsense,  people- 
oriented  approaches. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  do  so,  as  meaningfully  and  forcefully  as  we  can. 


America's  rural  electric  systems 


John  R.  Dolinger,  manager  of 
Cumberland  EMC,  Clarksville,  Tenn., 
is  president  of  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association,  through  which 
America's  rural  electric  systems  formulate 
and  espouse  policies  on  national  issues. 


Annually,  delegates 
from  each  of  the 
nation's  rural  electric 
systems  meet  to  for- 
mulate policy.  For  a 
statement  of  their 
positions  on  energy, 
write  to  "Energy  Pol- 
icy", NRECA,  2000 
Florida  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20009. 


Rural 
Electric 
Positions 
on  Energy 
and  Resources 
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that  they  understood  this  clearly.  The 
Democrazia  Cristiana  of  that  period 

as  not  so  much  a  party  organization 
in  the  strict  European  sense  as  a 
loose  party  machine  based  on  an  ex- 
change of  favors  for  votes,  in  the 
best  tradition  of  New  York's  Tam- 
many Hall  or  Boston's  James  Mi- 
chael Curley.  The  Italians  call  it  the 
sotlogoverno:  government  in  a  low 
key,  quietly  getting  things  done  be- 
hind the  scenes  by  a  judicious  manip- 
ulation of  favors  and  obligations. 

To  Americans  of  the  "clean  Gene" 
era,  this  may  seem  unsavory.  Ameri- 
ca has  outgrown  its  need  for  the 
political  machine  too  recently  to  see 
its  virtues  as  well  as  its  flaws.  But, 
for  all  those  flaws,  the  party  ma- 
chines performed  a  crucial  service  in 
America's  great  immigrant  com- 
munities, whose  people  had  been  up- 
rooted and  were  devoid  of  a  sense 
of  civic  responsibility.  In  effect,  the 
machines  utilized  private  interests 
for  public  good  and,  in  turn,  directed 
public  resources  to  meeting  private 
needs,  albeit  in  a  way  totally  repug- 
nant to  the  English  tradition  of  civil 
service.  In  Italy,  the  Democrazia 
Cristiana  preserved  Italian  freedom 
and  made  Italian  growth  possible 
precisely  because  its  sottogoverno 
rested  on  the  strength  of  the  Italian 
social  texture  rather  than  on  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Italian  state. 

Unfortunately,  as  Americans  real- 
ize too  well,  a  party  machine  has 
little  capacity  for  self-correction  and 
is  hopelessly  vulnerable  to  corrup- 
tion. Sottogoverno  inevitably  outlives 
its  usefulness  and  degenerates  into 
plain  malgoverno,  misgovernment.  It 
did  so  in  America,  and  it  has  done 
so  in  Italy.  The  present  Italian  tur- 
moil is  less  a  revolt  against  democra- 
cy or  for  Communism  than  a  revolt 
against  antiquated,  obsolete  misgov- 
ernment. 


MUCH  OF  THE  strength 
of  the  Partito  Commu- 
nista  Italiano  is  that  it 
seems  to  offer  a  crisp, 
efficient  alternative  to  the  DC  ma- 
chine. Not  that  the  Communists  have 
anything  against  a  judicious  exploi- 
tation of  patronage:  they  not. 
Their  use  of  their  position  as  middle- 
men in  the  lucrative  Italo-Soviet 
trade  has  proven  them  mas?  r  of 
the  sottogoverno.  But,  having  been 
in  opposition  ever  since  1947,  they 
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were  effectively  cut  off  from  most 
sources  of  patronage.  To  survive  as 
an  effective  political  force,  they  built 
up  a  party  organization  based  on  en- 
thusiasm and  discipline  in  place  of 
a  party  machine. 

The  difference  came  home  to  me 
when  I  was  seeking  local  guides  in 
the  districts.  The  local  chairman  of 
the  Democrazia  Cristiana  in  a  small 
town  south  of  Rome  was  most  oblig- 
ing. His  cousin  lives  in  Boston:  sure- 
ly I  would  remember  if  he  ever 
called  on  me  in  America.  He  tele- 
phoned a  friend  who  owed  him  a 
favor — the  friend's  son  spoke  French 
and  German.  Before  long,  I  was  be- 
ing introduced  almost  as  a  relative 
at  the  sidewalk  restaurant  where 
much  of  the  town's  business  is  trans- 
acted. 

In  a  comparable  town  in  the 
Emilia-Romagna  region,  Italy's  Red 
belt,  the  local  chairman  of  the  Com- 
munist party  thumbed  through  a 
notebook,  then  dialed  a  young  party 
member.  He  spoke  a  few  sentences 
about  the  importance  of  foreign 
press  coverage  for  the  party  and 
instructed  the  man  to  report  in  thir- 
ty minutes.  The  tone  was  comradely, 
the  authority  unmistakable  and  un- 
questioned. In  half  an  hour  a  young 
man,  a  student  on  vacation,  this  time 
speaking  French  and  Russian,  was 
explaining  the  subtleties  of  the  dia- 
lectic and  local  party  organization  to 
me  with  the  deference  due  the  older 
comrade  who  assigned  him  to  me. 

Enthusiasm,  however,  is  a  perish- 
able commodity,  and  discipline  hard- 
ly the  way  to  foster  social  maturity. 
Italy  needs  a  government  capable  of 
commanding  confidence  and  respect 
without  having  to  rely  on  deals  or 
on  discipline.  Neither  the  Christian 
Democrats  nor  the  Communists  alone 
can  claim  sufficiently  broad  support 
for  that.  Italy,  as  a  Communist  party 
official  told  me  after  Mass,  cannot  be 
governed  without  both  the  Church 
and  the  unions.  The  priest  agreed, 
reluctantly,  though  most  priests 
would  not,  just  as  most  Communists 
do  not  go  to  Mass. 

After  thirty  years  of  divisive  rheto- 
ric, a  DC-PCI  coalition  seems  as  im- 
probable as,  say,  a  Reagan-Schwei- 
ker  ticket  seemed  last  July.  The  chief 
appeal  of  the  DC  has  always  been  as 
an  alternative  to  Communism,  and 
the  Communist  vote  has  been  in 
great  part  a  protest  against  the  DC. 
But  both  parties  are.  changing.  The 


DCs  impressive  present  chairman, 
Benigno  Zaccagnini,  comes  from 
Ravenna,  where  the  Communists  won 
50  percent  of  the  vote,  to  24  percent 
for  the  Christian  Democrats.  He 
clearly  sees  the  need  for  a  rebirth 
of  his  party,  for  new  policies  and 
imaginative  approaches.  On  the  other 
side,  Enrico  Berlinguer,  a  relatively 
young  Sardinian  with  an  earnest 
smile  and  a  Catholic  wife,  is  no  dog- 
matic Communist.  He  has  done  his 
best  to  dissociate  his  party  from 
its  traditional  authoritarianism  and 
from  the  policies  of  its  ominous  al- 
lies in  East  Europe.  He  has  insisted, 
explicitly  and  emphatically,  on  the 
overriding  need  to  preserve  civil 
rights  and  democratic  norms.  In  an 
interview  which  appeared  in  Milan's 
Corriere  della  sera,  he  even  affirmed 
the  need  to  maintain  NATO  as  a 
shield  of  Italy's  freedom — though 
his  own  party's  daily,  UUnita,  omit- 
ted that  line  in  reprinting  the  inter- 
view. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Communists 
do  have  a  stake  in  preserving  democ- 
racy. They  could  not  govern  Italy 
alone — and  they  know  it.  If,  in  a 
democracy,  they  risk  being  voted  out 
of  office,  in  a  Soviet-style  Communist 
state  the  risks  of  falling  out  of  favor 
are  more  drastic.  The  Christian  Dem- 
ocrats have  no  less  a  stake  in  seeking 
Communist  cooperation.  Without  the 
collaboration  of  the  unions,  they 
have  little  hope  of  governing  Italy 
with  any  degree  of  effectiveness. 

The  "historic  compromise"  would 
still  be  a  tenuous  proposition,  but 
less  so  than  a  continuation  of  mis- 
government.  And  if  the  Italians  were 
to  succeed  in  integrating  their  Com- 
munists into  a  democratic  system  af 
responsible  partners,  they  would  bt 
giving  Communism  its  long-soughl  ;.■ 
human  face.  That  would  be  fitting:; 
the  Italians,  after  all,  are  very  huj 
man. 

Incidentally,     the  Czechoslovall 
team  won  the  soccer  championship! 
The  Germans  evened  the  score  witlj 
a  brilliant  corner  play  twenty  secj: 
onds  before  the  final  whistle.  Tw<| 
overtime  periods  failed  to  break  th'i 
tie.  Then,  as  the  two  teams  begarl 
the  series  of  penalty  kicks  that  woul( 
decide  the  game,  a  friend  came  ii  ^ 
with  some  election  news.  We  waved 
him  aside.  The  fifth  German  playe! 
shot  wide   of  the   goal,   the  fiftl 
Czechoslovak  scored.  The  game  oveij 
we  were  ready  to  listen. 


We'd  like  to  use 
your  living  room  to  stage 

Edward  Albee's  new  play. 


It's  a  play  called  "Listening", 
hich  also  describes  how  you 
perience  it.  It's  a  radio  play. 
Starring  Irene  Worth,  Maureen 
nderman  and  James  Ray,  it  will 
Earplay's  first  production  of 
e  1976/77  season  starting  the 
eek  of  October  10  on  National 
ublic  Radio.  It's  a  season  which 
so  includes  an  adaptation  by 
rchibald  MacLeish  of  his  famous 
B".  (We  think  it  works  even 
tter  on  radio.)  You'll  hear  a 
w  play  by  Terence  Rattigan, 
o. 

Earplay,  as  the  name  implies,  is 
eater  you  listen  to.  A  theater  in 
e  mind  where  we  supply  the 
und  and  you  supply  the  pic- 
re.  We'll  be  supplying  the 
und  to  a  series  of  26  weekly 


radio  dramas,  comedy  produc- 
tions and  acoustic  documenta- 
ries. (And  if  you've  never  heard 
an  acoustic  documentary  before, 
fasten  your  seatbelts  for 
"Trucker",  recorded  on  the  road 
with  cross-country  truckers.) 

Also  included  on  our  playbill  is 
a  major  three-part  BBC  produc- 
tion of  the  Russian  classic, 
"Crime  and  Punishment", 
Henrik  Ibsen's  "A  Doll's 
House",  Bernard  Shaw's  "Man 
and  Superman",  and  American 
playwright  Anne  Leaton's  "My 
Name  is  Bird  McKai". 

The  better  your  stereo  system, 
the  more  there  is  to  enjoy.  All 
Earplay  programs  are  produced 
in  stereo  using  the  very  latest  in 
audio  production  techniques.  In 


addition  to  original  music,  we'll 
be  employing  elaborate  sound 
effects  which  we  call  "sound 
scores". 

Check  local  listings  for  your 
National  Public  Radio  station's 
Earplay  schedule.  Then  set  up 
your  living  room  (or  bedroom  or 
kitchen  or  car)  for  a  unique 
dramatic  experience. 

season™  76/77 

earplay 

A  project  of  Minnesota  Public  Radio, 
Inc.  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison  funded  by  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  broadcast  on  the 
network  stations  of  National  Public  Radio. 
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CALLING  TO  THE  YAHOO 


WILLIAM  PROXMIR 


WISCONSIN 


^  ******  ° 
1         love-  ' 

In  search  of  publicity,  a  flamboyant  Senator  pulls  the  wool  over  his  constituents' 
by  Vic  Gold 


eyes 


A  $57,800  study  of  the  body 
measurements  of  airline  steward- 
ess trainees  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  sizes  up  as 
my  Golden  Fleece  of  the  Month 
award  for  August.  The  study  was 
done  ostensibly  for  the  design  of 
safety  equipment,  but  the  103- 
page  report  dealing  with  70  mea- 
surements from  head  to  foot  seems 
like  a  bust  to  me. 

— Sen.  William  Proxmire 

Once  reviled  for  his  Lud- 
dite  irreverence  toward 
such  Establishment  tools  as 
the  American  banker  and 
Pentagon  brass,  the  man  who  took 
Joe  McCarthy's  Senate  seat  in  the 
summer  of  1957  has  more  recently 
emerged  as  a  hero  of  The  Conser- 
vative Digest,  a  Capitol  Hill  leader 
to  be  emulated  by  right-wing  and 
reborn  populist  Congressmen  with  a 
taste  for  publicity. 

By  every  existential  measure,  of 
course,  there  is  a  vast  distance  be- 
tween the  careers  of  William  Prox- 
mire and  his  predecessor: 

•  McCarthy  trained  on  booze  and 
went  to  an  early  grave  with  a  necrot- 
ic liver;  Proxmire  jogs  five  miles  to 
work  each  morning,  capping  that  or- 
deal with  a  high-protein  breakfast 
of  sardines  (one  can,  no  more). 

•  At  age  forty,  McCarthy  ran  to 
baldness  and  jowls;  Proxmire,  at  six- 
ty, is  juvenescent,  the  result  of  a 
well-publicized  face -lift  and  hair 
transplant. 

•  McCarthy  managed  to  do  no  more 
than  slog  through  Marquette  Law 
School;   Proxmire  holds  three  de- 


grees in  economics  and  business  ad- 
ministration, one  from  Yale,  a  pair 
from  Harvard. 

•  McCarthy  was  the  Republican 
scourge  of  the  fellow  travelers;  Prox- 
mire was  elected  as  a  liberal  Dem- 
ocrat, the  terror  of  Wall  Street. 

So  much  for  existential  differ- 
ences; for  on  another  level  the  two 
Senators  from  Wisconsin  are  profes- 
sional kin,  sharing  skills  developed 
through  playing  the  Progressive-cum- 
Know-Nothing  role  that  character- 
izes their  state's  schizoid  political 
identity  (McCarthy,  though  a  right- 
winger,  had  a  good  Fair  Deal  voting 
record  on  farm  and  other  domestic 
legislation ) .  The  particular  talent 
they  share  is  a  knack  for  transform- 
ing the  essence  of  complex  public 
issues  into  broad  entertainment  for 
the  Yahoo  masses. 

McCarthy's  contributions  to  this 
process  are  well  recorded,  his  name 
immortalized  as  an  ism;  Proxmire's 
are  less  so,  though  God  and  the  Cap- 
itol Hill  press  corps  know  that  Wild 
Bill — as  the  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  and  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  HUD  Independent 
Agencies  is  called  by  bemused  col- 
leagues— tries  his  damnedest,  given 
the  material  at  hand.  Indeed,  grant- 
ed the  operation  of  the  fastest  mim- 
eograph in  the  Senate  and  the  corps's 
unsated  demand  for  superficial  news 
leads,  Proxmire  can  be  sure  of  his 
niche  in  the  pantheon  of  irrespon- 
sible demagogues — for  his  great 
Golden  Fleece  act,  if  nothing  else. 

Vic  Gold  is  writing  a  book  about  the  public- 
relations  aspects  of  the  1976  campaign. 


THE  GOLDEN  FLEECE,  by  now 
a  monthly  item  for  televi- 
sion and  radio  newsrooms, 
originated  in  early  1975, 
following  a  series  of  opinion  polls 
which  clearly  indicated,  for  all  but 
the  most  nostalgic  of  New  Deal-era 
liberals,  a  backlash  against  increased 
government  expenditures.  Shrewdly 
anticipating  media  interest  in  the  an- 
tibureaucracy  theme  of  this  year's 
Presidential  race,  Proxmire  directed 
his  staff  to  come  up  with  an  idea 
that  could  provide  him  running,  rath- 
er than  single- shot,  press  coverage  on 
federal  spending  excesses. 

What  evolved — at  first  called  the 
Fickle  Finger,  then  changed  to  Gold- 
en Fleece  to  accommodate  Middle 
American  sensibilities — is  a  regular 
mimeographed  handout  which  cites 
"the  biggest  or  most  ridiculous  or 
most  ironic  example  of  government 
waste"  brought  to  Proxmire's  atten- 
tion during  the  preceding  thirty  days. 

The  truth  behind  this  language  is 
that  Proxmire  staffers  hungrily  scan 
reports  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  other  independent 
agencies  looking  for  federal  grants 
which  will  lend  themselves  to  the 
Yahoo  penchant  for  mocking  the  ab- 
stract and  newfangled.  Specifically, 
one  such  "example  of  government 
waste"  meant  the  depiction  of  an  an- 
thropometric study  of  aircraft  cabin 
safety  as  a  comic  boondoggle. 

Between  1964  and  1970,  sixty- 
six  flight  attendants  were  killed  and 
eighty-nine  seriously  injured  in  com- 
mercial crashes  in  the  United  States. 
According  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
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CALLING  TO  THE  YAHOO 


Administration  study  that  "seemed 
like  a  bust"  to  Proxmire,  these  ca- 
sualties were  mainly  the  result  of 
equipment  deficiencies,  such  as  ill- 
fitting  stewardess  shoulder  harnesses, 
which  caused — quoting  the  report  it- 
self— ''strangulation,  broken  shoul- 
ders and  internal  injuries." 

Not  the  sort  of  data  easily  conver- 
tible into  laughs.  But  Proxmire's  in- 
genuity in  such  cases  is  outdone  only 
by  his  insensitivity.  The  show,  after 
all,  must  go  on;  to  the  extent  that 
the  information  contained  in  the 
FAA  study  was  selectively  winnowed 
into  a  string  of  infantile  one-liners, 
e.g.,  "A  waist  breadth,  waist  circum- 
ference and  waist  depth  is  just  plain 
waste." 

Boola-boola,  hee-haw.  The  stew- 
ardess measurement  story  made  the 
national  news  wires,  providing  innu- 
merable local  TV  anchormen  with 
their  obligatory  "bright"  for  the  day; 
not  a  single  reporter  troubled  to  dig 
into  the  full  import  of  the  study. 

Most  Golden  Fleece  releases  have 
profited  from  similar  coverage,  or 
lack  of  it,  and  no  questions  have  been 
asked  about  Proxmire's  hyberbolic 
cost  estimates.  One  early  1976 
"award"  charged  the  National  Safe- 
ty Foundation  with  lavishly  investing 
$46,000  in  a  report  describing  "how 
male  drivers  react  to  pretty  girls 
crossing  the  street."  Subsequent  pro- 
tests that  the  Senator  had  pulled  out 
of  context  one  minuscule  aspect  of  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  causes  of 
urban  violence  were  drowned  in 
coast-to-coast  gales  of  "happy  news" 
chortling. 

Thus,  though  his  routine  on  first 
impression  seems  less  pernicious  than 
McCarthy's,  the  Proxmire  technique 
is  nevertheless  reminiscent  of  it.  And 
in  1976,  much  as  two  decades  ago, 
the  flack's  truism  still  stands:  no 
demagogue  ever  lost  a  headline  by 
underestimating  the  Capitol  Hill 
news  media's  taste  for  "expose"  items 
with  a  Yahoo  zinger. 


THE  first  Golden  Fleece 
was  inflicted  in  March  1975 
on  Dr.  Ellen  Berscheid  of 
the  University  of  Minneso- 
ta. She  had  been  funded  to  research 
psychological  factors  underlying  the 
country's  growing  divorce  rate.  Prox- 
mire lampooned  that,  and  related 
NSF  research  grants  totaling  $86,000, 
as  "the  Federal  love  machine."  He 


recommended,  to  the  giggles  of  an 
appreciative  staff  (the  Senator  pro- 
vides many  of  his  own  punch  lines 
and  types  his  own  releases),  that 
esoteric  matters  such  as  "why  people 
fall  in  love"  be  "left  to  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning."  Broken  shoul- 
ders, broken  homes — same  differ- 
ence, so  long  as  you  leave  'era  roll- 
ing in  the  aisles  back  in  Oshkosh. 

Not  long  after,  a  $110,000  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Drug  Abuse  study 
headed  by  Dr.  Harold  Rubin  of 
Southern  Illinois  University  was  sim- 
ilarly cited.  Rubin's  vulnerable  study 
title:  "The  Effects  of  Marijuana  on 
Human  Sexual  Response." 

"If  we'd  called  it  'The  Effects  of 
Cannabis  on  Testosterone  Produc- 
tion,' the  son  of  a  bitch  would  have 
walked  right  by,"  one  NIDA  official 
commented,  after  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, wanting  to  get  into 
Proxmire's  act,  amended  the  1976- 
77  appropriations  bill  to  ban  any  in- 
quiry into  a  possible  link  between 
marijuana  smoking  and  reduced  hor- 
mone levels  among  college  students. 

To  date,  the  great  pot-sex  debate, 
which  inspired  such  opponents  of 
mingling  sex  and  tax  money  as  Rep. 
Wayne  Hays  to  new  heights  of  Ya- 
hoo rhetoric,  has  been  Proxmire's 
most  effective  performance  in  what 
a  critical  fellow  Senator  termed  "the 
role  of  grand  inquisitor  regarding 
scientific  research." 

"Congress  is  setting  a  precedent 
of  turning  down  research  proposals 
merely  because  they  sound  funny  or 
we  don't  understand  what  they're  in- 
tended to  do,"  Sen.  William  Hath- 
away of  Maine  argued  when  the  bill 
to  withdraw  federal  funding  from  the 
Rubin  study  went  before  the  Senate 
in  May.  "And  we're  doing  this  only 
because  one  Senator  picked  out  this 
particular  project,  probably  because 
of  its  title." 

Probably?  A  Senatorial  courtesy 
word.  The  likelihood  of  any  NSF 
study  with  the  word  sex  in  the  title 
escaping  the  Proxmire  early-warning 
publicity  net  is  1  in  10,000.  The  man 
knows  his  market:  more  than  half  of 
all  Golden  Fleece  releases  have  fea- 
tured reports  with  some  sexual  con- 
notation. Those  awards  without  leer- 
ing implication  are  larded  with  the 
stock  idiom  so  dear  to  writers  of 
cheap  headlines  and  rhinestone  pop- 
ulist news  leads. 

Nelson  Rockefeller's  new  Vice- 
Presidential  residence,  an  inevitable 


recipient,  was  described  as  a  "posh, 
plush  pleasure  palace";  Federal  En- 
ergy Administrator  Frank  Zarb  was 
tagged  a  "winged  wastrel  of  energy," 
hitting  about  the  country  in  a  "plush 
jet";  the  nation's  capital,  in  the 
world  Proxmire  outlines  to  his  slack- 
jawed  constituency,  is  inhabited  by 
"government  big  shots"  who  "live 
high  off  the  hog";  other  loose-living 
squanderers  of  federal  funds  are 
"well-heeled"  and  are  said  to  fre- 
quent "plush  watering  holes." 

Plush,  posh,  posh,  plush — those 
are  the  news-making  fillips.  The 
deeper  political  thrust  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  proceeds  from  what  Proxmire 
cynically  understands  as  a  Yahoo 
disdain  for  any  long-range,  egghead, 
scientific  project  that  costs  more  than 
a  carton  of  Bull  Durham  roll-your- 
own  and  does  not  promise  instant, 
tangible  benefits.  Numerous  awards 
have  therefore  gone  to  researchers 
who  "waste"  federal  funds  indulging 
the  highfalutin  foolishness  of  using 
animal  specimens  for  physiological 
testing. 

"The  National  Science  Foundation 
should  operate  under  a  system  of 
rigorous  priorities,"  says  Proxmire, 
"expending  the  taxpayers'  money 
only  in  those  areas  where  there  is 
an  urgent  need  to  know."  (Emphasis 
supplied. ) 

By  that  standard,  a  special  NSF 
NASA  joint  grant  to  study  the  symp- 
toms of  stress — as  they  might  occur 
in  astronauts  and  ghetto  dwellers — 
was  represented  in  a  Golden  Fleecei 
release  as  a  test  to  find  out  why  mon 
keys  grind  their  teeth  ("It's  time  for 
the  Federal  government  to  get  ou 
of  the  'monkey  business',"  guffawet 
Proxmire);  a  research  grant  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  became  a  thigh-slap 
ping  case  of  spending  money 
turn  rats  into  alcoholics"  ("It  is  time*  ?; 
for  the  NIAAA  to  take  a  hard  sobe 
look  at  its  research  priorities") 
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WHAT  IS  "RIDICULOUS 
about  such  testing  pro 
cedures,  Proxmire  ex 
plains,  is  that  "tht 
most  effective  way  to  understand  hu 
man  conditions  and  problems  is  t< 
observe  human  behavior."  That,how< 
ever,  is  precisely  what  brought  th< 
Berscheid  and  Rubin  experiments  ti 
grief.  But  in  the  theater  of  the  Ya 
hoo,  the  eggheads  should  by  no> 


low  their  role:  to  catch  it  coming 
d  going  in  those  plush,  posh  ivory 
wers. 

To  be  sure,  scientists  (especially 
cial  scientists)  are  not  insulated 
joni  questioning  regarding  their  re- 
arch.  Guidelines  and  limits  to  gov- 
nment-funded  studies — even  those 
aring  such  titles  as  "Dependency 
Interpersonal  Attraction" — should 
open  to  discussion;  indeed,  Con- 
ess  has  special  procedures  to  scru- 
lize  NSF  fund  requests  on  a  reg- 
lar  basis.  But  in  considering  these 
litters,  as  Hathaway  vainly  tried  to 
Invince  his  Senate  colleagues,  one 
list  be  aware  that,  by  its  very  na- 
|,:e,    basic    scientific    inquiry  is 
l/asteful"  when  put  to  the  test  of 
Iharton  School  of  Finance  systems 
lalysis,  and  that  the  NSF  was  spe- 
lically  created  to  underwrite  proj- 
1s  not  likely  to  attract  funding  from 
l;vate  institutions  primarily  inter- 
led  in  research  for  its  pragmatic 
Hue. 

fcBeyond  these  substantive  ques- 
ins,  however,  there  is  a  higher 
iriority"  consideration  regard- 
i :  the  future  of  free  inquiry  in  a 
Be  society,  namely,  that  even  if  in 
j-tain  Golden  Fleece  cases  Prox- 
Ire's  ends  might  be  justified,  his 
B  ans  are  not. 

f  NSF  officials,  fearing  Wild  Bill's 
raliatory  powers  much  as  State  and 
Ifense  Department  officials  once 
Cinged  at  the  mention  of  McCarthy, 
Cirily  prefer  to  speak  without  at- 
bmtion  when  discussing  their  Sen- 
i'i  overseer's  methods.  But  more  re- 
entry, several  victimized  scientists 
Ike  grown  bold  in  their  criticism. 
,B  Ronald  Hutchinson,  charging 
P'fessional  character  assassination, 
li  actually  filed  suit  against  the 
■sconsin  Senator  for  ridicule  suf- 
»?d,  according  to  the  complaint,  as 
a  result  of  the  "monkey  business" 
■base.  (Taxpayers,  thanks  to  a 
Siatorial  courtesy  vote,  will  be 
liced  for  the  cost  of  Proxmire's 
ense. )  And  Dr.  Rubin,  with  noth- 
to  lose  from  the  federal  govern- 
t  following  the  pot-sex  vote, 
tly  accused  Congress  of  "pro- 
ing  ignorance  in  the  name  of  wis- 

What  I  see,"  said  Rubin,  "is  a 
intially  stifling  effect  on  creative 
:arch  in  America." 
le  might  have  gone  further  and 
511  it  a  name  for  the  times:  Prox- 
ism.  □ 
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A 

PLAGUE 
OF 
LAWYERS 

by  Jerold  S.  Auerbach 
As  the  laws  multiply,  so  also  does  the  civilization  decay 


i  mm  OT  frogs  OR  gnats,  flies  or  boils, 
^1  hail  or  locusts,  persuaded  Pharaoh 
to  let  the  children  of  -Israel  go.  It  is 
i^H  foolhardy  to   question   divine  wis- 
H,  but  it  is  at  least  arguable  that  some- 
Be  between  gnats  and  locusts,  and  surely 
■re  the  death  of  the  firstborn  shattered 
■aoh's  stubborn  resolve,  a  plague  of  lavv- 
m  would  have  been  enough, 
■that  God  spared  Egypt  Americans  inflict 
p(    themselves.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
Ifiry  there  was  approximately  one  lawyer 
l|ery  1,100  Americans.  Twenty-five  years 
■the  ratio  was  1:700.  Now  it  is  1:530. 
kh  1970  the  population  has  grown  by  6 
l»nt,  but  there  has  been  a  14  percent  spurt 
'me  size  of  the  legal  profession.  A  steady 
JflBoi  of  law  students  (53,000  in  1950) 
Ifkd  by  1968  (68,000)  to  become  a  flood 
IDDOO)  just  three  years  ago.  By  the  time  we 
yijrate  our  tricentennial,  at  these  rates,  we 
ilbe  fortunate  indeed  if  any  Americans  but 
Wprs  are  alive  to  see  it. 
P  other  country  in  history,  or  in  the  world 
w,  has  shared  our  obsession  with  lawyers. 
(1:670)  comes  closest;  Finland,  Greece, 
IfW,  and  some  South  American  countries 
'W;  Canada  and  England  round  out  the 
'•pfen.   Other   Western   industrial  nations 
-flince,  West  Germany,  Denmark,  the  Neth- 
wHs — are  well  down  the  list.  At  the  bot- 


tom are  the  Asian,  Moslem,  and  African  na- 
tions. This  suggests  a  pattern  to  which  mod- 
ernization provides  one  important  clue.  Thus 
Lebanon  (like  Israel,  an  anomaly  beside  its 
Arab  neighbors)  has  had  a  substantially  high- 
er proportion  of  lawyers  than  the  Muslim 
nations.  Yet  it  is  not  modernization  alone 
that  breeds  lawyers.  Urban  industrial  Japan 
has  quite  a  low  ratio  (1:10,300),  higher  only 
than  the  new  nations  of  Africa  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  Modernization  seems 
to  generate  lawyers  only  if,  as  in  Israel  and 
Lebanon,  it  is  infused  with  Western  expertise, 
capital,  and  personnel.  The  modern  Western 
nations  that  most  closely  resemble  the  United 
States,  however,  have  managed  to  survive  with 
substantially  fewer  lawyers.  Even  England, 
from  which  Magna  Carta,  trial  by  jury,  Jarn- 
dyce  v.  Jarndyce,  and  other  Anglo-Saxon  legal 
blessings  flow,  has  a  ratio  only  one-third  as 
high  as  ours. 

Legal  piety 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  discover 
still  another  example  of  American 
uniqueness.  The  belief  (or  conceit)  that 
we  are,  and  ought  to  be,  special  is 
deeply  embedded  in  our  national  character. 
Partial  as  we  also  are  to  size,  growth,  and 
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quantity,  it  follows  that  more  of  anything  is 
better.  Therefore,  more  lawyers  are  as  com- 
mendable as  more  automobiles,  even  if  we 
pollute  our  public  life  (and  private  lives)  in 
the  process  by  encouraging  people  to  act  as 
if  every  human  problem  had  a  legal  solution. 
This  may  suggest  that,  as  lawyers  multiply, 
civilization  crumbles.  But  our  bloated  legal 
profession  is  merely  a  symptom,  not  a  dis- 
ease. Unlike  the  biblical  plagues,  it  is  self- 
inflicted,  not  superimposed.  It  does  not  mold 
our  culture  so  much  as  it  reflects  basic  Ameri- 
can values.  If  we  hold  it  up  to  ourselves  as  a 
mirror,  we  can  (if  we  can  stand  the  sight) 
easily  discern  our  consuming  individualism, 
unrelenting  contentiousness,  and  discordant 
heterogeneity.  We  can,  in  short,  see  one  di- 
vided nation,  under  lawyers,  with  liberty  and 
justice  for  some. 

Five  hundred  years  from  now,  when  histo- 
rians sift  through  twentieth-century  artifacts, 
they  doubtlessly  will  be  as  uncomprehending 
of  our  legal  piety  as  we  are  of  medieval  reli- 
gious piety.  In  fact,  there  is  more  than  a 
slight  resemblance  between  the  pre-Reforma- 
tion  medieval  church  and  the  contemporary 
American  bench  and  bar.  Law  is  our  national 
religion;  lawyers  constitute  our  priesthood. 
Legal  ritual  now,  like  religious  ritual  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  provides  coherence  and 
form  within  a  disorderly,  chaotic  universe. 
A  trial,  with  its  controlled  forms  of  address, 
cross-examination,  and  procedural  orderliness, 
offers  a  comforting  framework  to  dispel  feel- 
ings of  helplessness  and  fears  of  randomness. 
The  bar,  like  the  church,  relies  upon  mysteri- 
ous language  and  procedures  to  instill  rever- 
ence and  to  remove  itself  from  the  people.  As 
Latin  was  the  language  of  the  Mass,  so  it  re- 
mains embedded  in  the  language  of  the  law, 
serving  as  a  reminder  to  the  uninitiated  that 
what  may  be  gibberish  to  them  is  res  ipsa 
loquitur  to  a  lawyer.  The  black  robes  of  bish- 
op and  judge  clothe  mere  mortals  with  the 
power  of  the  Lord  or  the  law.  The  courtroom 
is  our  cathedral,  where  contemporary  passion 
plays  are  enacted.  In  both  buildings  silence, 
awe,  and  deference — if  not  subservience — 
placate  the  authorities.  Solemnity  is  most  char- 
acteristic of  the  Supreme  Court,  where  gov- 
ernment lawyers  traditionally  appeared  in 
cutaways  and  striped  pants  to  present  their 
arguments.  Because  priests  and  lawyers  con- 
stitute classes  of  certified  experts  who  monopo- 
lize access  to  pivotal  social  institutions,  they 
are  both  respected  and  mistrusted.  As  the 
priest  mediated  between  man  and  God  for  the 
salvation  of  souls,  so  the  lawyer  manipulates  a 
different  form  of  life  after  death  (through 
trusts  and  wills).  The  lawyer  may  even  have 


an  edge,  purgatory  constituting  a  slightly  b 
ter  fate  than  dying  intestate.  Purgatory,  aft 
all,  is  for  the  sinner  alone,  but  the  omission 
a  will  dooms  generations  of  descendants. 

If  history  repeats  itself,  as  it  occasiona 
does,  there  may  be  an  instructive  paral 
for  our  own  time  in  the  medieval  experiem' 
As  the  church  grew  in  size  and  complexi 
redoubling  its  acquisitive  energies  as  it  li 
sight  of  its  pietistic  purpose,  it  became  cr 
pled  by  inertia  and  riddled  with  corruptii 
Priests  capitalized  upon  their  monopoly 
salvation  to  sell  forgiveness.  They  char 
fees,  or  indulgences,  for  burials,  probate 
wills,  and  the  administration  of  the  sac 
ments.    Obviously,    the   larger   a  believf 
purse,  the  more  direct  his  journey  to  heav 
The  situation  bears  an  uncanny  resembla 
to  the  cartoon  in  which  an  attorney  reasstf 
his  anxious  client  about  the  substantial  me 
of  his  case,  and  inquires,  "How  much  jusl 
can  you  afford?" 

As  ceremonial  mystery  deteriorated  i 
corrupt  authority  Martin  Luther  broke  throi 
forms  to  substance — always  a  danger 
threat  to  any  priestly  class.  Luther  deman 
direct  communication  between  God  and  rr 
without  church  intervention.  In  perhaps 
unkindest  cut  he  declared  that  all  belies 
were  priests.  Luther's  reforms  brought  s 
stantial  benefits:  simplified  sendees  and  tr, 
lation  of  the  Bible  from  Latin  to  the  rr 
widely  comprehensible  French,  German, 
English.  Theology  was  demystified  and  tr 
f erred  into  the  public  realm,  where  not  < 
the  privileged  priesthood  but  mere  mo) 
could  participate  in  salvation. 

A  Luther  of  the  law  would  discoverij 
equally  encrusted  institution,  no  less  cerl 
of  its  rectitude  and  no  less  committed  to  I 
preservation  of  privilege  and  power.  In  I 
twentieth  century,  as  in  the  fifteenth,  form^ 
superseded  substance.  Now  it  is  justice, 
secular  equivalent  of  salvation,  which  is 
for  a  fee.  Now  it  is  lawyers  who  corrupt^ 
temple.  The  long  roster  of  Watergate  laufl 
convicted  for  obstruction  of  justice  or  peijj 
does  not  even  include  Richard  Nixon,  1 
although  pardoned  by  an  alumnus  of  ■ 
Law  School,  was  recently  disbarred  in  * 
York.  Assertions  of  lay  competence  (holj 
avoid  probate  without  retaining  a  lav 
elicit  howls  of  outrage  from  our  contempc 
salesmen  of  indulgences.  Efforts  to  sim 
procedure  and  ease  recovery  of  damages  1 
fault  insurance)   rally  lawyers  to  do  ll 
for   their   fees.    Imagine   someone  inti* 
enough  to  suggest  that  the  language  of  a  «• 
tract  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  lay  cortf 
hension,  or  that  good  moral  characte 


ular  nineteenth-century  standard)  suffice 
qualification  to  practice  law.  He  would 
ly  be  committed,  with  a  lawyer  at  his  side 
rotect  his  rights  (if  not  his  soul). 


t  is  astonishing  that  lawyers  any- 
where, no  less  in  the  United  States, 
should  ascend  to  eminence,  or  even  to 
conspicuousness.  Hostility  to  the  legal 
ession  is  as  old  as  the  profession  itself, 
ancients  believed  that  lawyers  had  a 
d  interest  (their  fees)  in  manipulating 
lisinterpreting  tribal  custom  and  prophetic 


teaching.  In  early  Greece,  republican  Rome, 
and  dynastic  China  there  were  rules  against 
the  provision  of  paid  legal  advice.  The  rebel 
Jack  Cade,  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI,  Part 
Two,  asked:  "Is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing, 
that  of  the  skin  of  an  innocent  lamb  should 
be  made  parchment?  that  parchment,  being 
scribbled  o'er,  should  undo  a  man?"  How- 
ever lamentable,  lawyers  continued  to  fleece 
innocent  lambs.  Modern  revolutionary  move- 
ments— often  led  by  lawyers,  such  as  Robes- 
pierre and  Lenin,  who  understood  profession- 
al conservatism — have  sought  to  destroy  the 
legal  profession:   the  French  abolished  the 


"The  bar,  like 
the  church, 
relies  upon 
mysterious 
language  and 
procedures 
to  instill 
reverence  and 
to  remove 
itself  from 
the  people." 
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Order  of  Advocates  and  the  Bolsheviks  de- 
stroyed the  Russian  Advokatura. 

Mistrust  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  the 
earliest  settlers  in  America,  whose  Edenic  vi- 
sion consigned  lawyers  to  a  role  slightly  above 
the  biblical  serpent.  The  Fundamental  Con- 
stitutions of  Carolina  declared  it  "a  base  and 
vile  thing  to  plead  for  money  or  reward."  In 
Massachusetts  the  Body  of  Liberties  permitted 
anyone  who  could  not  plead  his  own  cause 
to  retain  someone  else  for  assistance,  "Pro- 
vided he  give  him  noe  fee  or  reward  for  his 
paines."  Both  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
prohibited  lawyers  from  serving  in  their  co- 
lonial assemblies.  Benjamin  Franklin's  Poor 
Richard  echoed  the  popular  complaint:  "  'Tis 
the  Fee  directs  the  Sense  to  make  out  either 
side's  Pretense."  Colonists  referred  to  a  law- 
yer-bird, with  its  long  bill,  and  a  lawyer-fish, 
which  was  slippery.  Yet  suspicion  was  no  de- 
terrent to  the  expansion  of  the  colonial  bar. 
Not  long  after  independence,  the  Frenchman 
Crevecoeur  described  American  lawyers  as 
weeds  "that  will  grow  in  any  soil  that  is  cul- 
tivated by  the  hands  of  others;  and  when  once 
they  have  taken  root,  they  will  extinguish  ev- 
ery other  vegetable  that  grows  around  them." 

A  democratic  society,  Tocqueville  wisely  ob- 
served nearly  half  a  century  later,  nurtured  the 
political  power  of  lawyers.  Once  aristocracy, 
nobility,  and  royalty  were  excluded  from  pol- 
itics, lawyers  were  "the  only  men  of  informa- 
tion and  sagacity,  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
people,"  who  might  be  chosen  for  public  office. 
Tocqueville  appreciated  the  ability  of  lawyers 
"to  neutralize  the  vices  inherent  in  popular 
government."  Their  sobriety  and  conservatism 
provided  ballast  amid  democratic  turbulence. 

It  was  not  merely  the  absence  of  aristocracy 
that  thrust  American  lawyers  into  prominence. 
In  traditional  societies  roles  were  defined,  sta- 
ble relationships  were  encouraged,  and  mutual 
responsibility  was  valued.  In  the  United  States 
people  stood  apart,  separated  from  ancestors, 
contemporaries,  and  descendants.  Individual- 
ism meant  freedom,  but  it  also  meant  solitari- 
ness, even  loneliness.  Here,  Tocqueville  wrote, 
people  "acquire  the  habit  of  always  consider- 
ing themselves  as  standing  alone  and  they  are 
apt  to  imagine  that  their  whole  destiny  is  in 
their  own  hands." 

Destiny  might  have  been  there  in  the  open, 

bile,  simple  society  of  our  first  century, 
the  concentration  of  institutional  and 
lomic  power  in  the  modern  era,  however, 
individuals  often  could  not  stand  alone,  and 
inovidualism  became  the  mask  for  the  privi- 
leged few  who  got  there  first  rather  than  the 
assurance  of  opportunity  for  all.  By  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  American  society 


was  diverse,  contentious,  and  unstable.  Su 
cess,  measured  by  money,  was  the  tangib 
sign  of  God's  favor — reserved,  appropriate! 
for  respectable  young  men  with  white  ski 
middle-class  fathers,  and  Anglo-Saxon  origin 
As  social  discord  increased,  old  elites  zealous 
guarded  their  privileged  enclaves  against  ir( 
migrant   newcomers,   with   their  unfamili; 
names,  faces,  accents,  and  manners.  Claj 
conflict  erupted  spasmodically,  although  Amei 
icans   were   uncomfortable   with   the  labf 
which  contradicted  their  ideology  if  not  the) 
experience.  The  only  social  ethic,  ironicall1 
was  competitive  individualism,  upheld  in  a' 
cordance  with  the  loose  ground  rules  of  tl 
Darwinian  struggle.  This  restless  moveme 
and  relentless  grasping  were  directed  towa 
one  overriding  purpose:  money.  A  democrat 
nation  could  stratify  its  members  only  accor 
ing  to  wealth  and  poverty. 

In  this  setting  lawyers  were  sucked  ev< 
deeper  into  the  power  vacuum.  When  ever 
one  was  encouraged  to  make  his  own  way 
the  expense  of  everyone  else,  the  rich  ai 
powerful  did  not  have  to  rely  on  their  ov 
six-shooters;  they  had  the  advantage  of  tl 
hired  gun.  Lawyers  were  perfectly  suited 
play  this  role,  which  American  society  w 
uniquely  endowed  to  provide  for  them.  T] 
rule  of  law  provided  the  only  social  ceme 
to  hold  a  fearful  and  fractured  society  togeth 
— as  long  as  no  one  bothered  to  inquire  wh! 
in  the  land  of  equal  justice,  some  were  mo 
equal  than  others. 

Quid  pro  qi 

Modern  professional  training  h 
been  sensitively  attuned  to  tj 
rule  of  law  and  to  the  myth 
equal  justice.  Resting  precarioi| 
ly  on  the  false  (but  reassuring)  metaphor 
law  as  science,  legal  education  for  more  thj 
a  century  has  strengthened  inequity  under  tj 
guise  of  neutrality.  It  elevates  process  over 
suit;  competence  over  conscience;  form  o> I 
substance.  These  choices,  disguised  as  vali 
free,  ratify  a  delicate  quid  pro  quo  betwej 
lawyers  and  society,  which  provides  that  t 
size  and  power  of  the  legal  profession  ml 
grow,  in  return  for  assurances  that  lawyers  <  I 
merely  craftsmen,  professionally  compet* 
but  politically  uncommitted. 

Each  year  almost  100,000  students 
taught  to  think  like  lawyers.  Teaching  sorj 
one  who  for  twenty-one  years  has  thought  lil 
a  person  to  think  like  a  lawyer  is  no  mel 
achievement.  The  lesson  requires  suspensij 
of  belief  that  right  and  wrong  have  any  me;1 
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I  never  heard  apassenger  say:  I  like  to  fly 
Pan  Am  because  ofthe  mechanics." 


But  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  pilots  say  it. 

After  16  years  on  the  job,  helping 
maintain  the  largest  fleet  of  747s  in  the  world, 
somebody's  bound  to  pat  you  on  the  back. 

When  it's  the  pilots,  it's  a  real  compliment. 

For  they  fly  those  planes  to  every  continent 
in  the  world. 

Of  course,  we  mechanics  don't  deserve  all 
the  praise.  All  our  people  do  their  job  well. 

So  the  next  time  you're  going  overseas, 
fly  Pan  Am.  Even  if  it  isn't  just  because  of  the 
mechanics. 


America's  airline  to  the  world. 


See  your  travel  agent. 
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ing  beyond  what  the  adversary  process  and 
legal  system  decide.  (As  Johnson  told  Boswell: 
"A  cause  is  neither  good  nor  bad  'til  the 
Judge  determines  it.")  It  insists  that  no  result 
can  be  more  important  than  the  legal  processes 
by  which  all  results  must  be  reached.  It  rests 
on  the  proposition  that  the  social  good  has  no 
content  beyond  the  assertion  of  individual 
rights,  funneled  laboriously  through  labyrin- 
thine channels  of  procedure  which  only  law- 
yers can  navigate.  In  this  curious  vacuum 
society  exists  without  groups;  thoughts  are 
independent  of  theory;  events  occur  without 
pattern.  The  legal  mind  must  be  trained  to 
comprehend  no  more  than  the  individual  client 
and  the  concrete  case.  ( That  mind,  a  law  teach- 
er once  explained,  can  think  of  something  that 
is  inextricably  connected  to  something  else 
without  thinking  about  what  it  is  connected 
to. )  In  medical  school,  this  operation  is  called 
a  lobotomy;  in  law  school,  recovery  is  re- 
warded with  a  JD  degree. 

There  is  a  diabolical  circularity  to  it  all.  A 
society  in  which  individual  rights  are  par- 
amount requires  an  abundance  of  lawyers  to 
defend  and  process  them.  In  a  society  where 
lawyers  abound,  contentious  individualism 
flourishes.  Americans  are  as  hooked  on  law- 
yers as  are  lawyers  on  clients.  This  arrange- 
ment is  functional  in  much  the  same,  self-de- 
structive way  that  a  neurosis  is  functional:  as 
individual  rights  are  protected,  social  fragmen- 
tation accelerates.  It  is  also  filled  with  contra- 
dictions. An  individualistic  society  emphasizes 
rights,  yet  reserves  them  for  citizens  who  as- 
sert them  and  can  afford  to  pay  for  them.  So 
lawyers,  who  belong  to  a  public  profession 
with  broad  social  responsibilities,  proclaim 
client  loyalty  as  their  highest  obligation  (when 
they  really  cherish  loyalty  to  a  client's  fee). 
Similarly,  the  adversary  system,  with  two  com- 
batants in  every  legal  ring,  is  ill  equipped  to 
consider  the  social  good,  beyond  the  implicit 
assumption  that  every  fight  and  any  winner  is 
good  for  society.  But  in  any  system  where  the 
wealthy  and  powerful  have  overwhelming  ad- 
vantages, the  social  good,  in  the  end,  usually 
means  no  more  than  what  is  good  for  General 
Motors.  (Or  its  counterparts:  in  1971  the  First 
National  City  Corporation  paid  $2  million  in 
legal  fees  to  its  New  York  law  firm,  and 
fwenty-five  other  companies  paid  more  than 
500,000  to  theirs.  Occasionally  individuals 
hire  the  biggest  guns:  Jacqueline  Onassis  was 
billed  $400,000  by  her  firm,  whose  senior 
partner,  according  to  some  accounts,  bills  at 
$250  per  hour;  when  she  refused  to  pay,  the 
firm — of  course — sued.)  Additionally,  the  par- 
ticularism of  legal  inquiry,  directed  from  the 
general  to  the  specific  and  from  society  to 


client,  obliterates  critical  scrutiny  of  socia 
institutions.  That,  of  course,  is  precisely  wha 
any  wealthy  client,  abetted  by  his  lawyer': 
mastery  of  the  tax  code,  fervently  desires. 

Once  client  loyalty,  the  adversary  system 
and  professional  tunnel  vision  merge,  the  pri 
mary  beneficiary  is  the  status  quo  of  maldis 
tributed  opportunity,  benefits,  wealth,  ant 
power.  That  is  no  accident.  A  legal  system  in 
evitably  absorbs  the  values  of  the  society  tha 
nurtures  it.  With  consummate  skill  ours  001^ 
bines  the  expansive  promise  of  equal  justic 
with  the  constricted  reality  of  justice  for  a  fee' 
To  conceal  the  disparity,  the  fairness  of  th] 
adversary  system  and  the  neutrality  of  lawyer 
must  be  accepted  as  articles  of  faith.  For  th 
most  part,  they  are.  The  victims  are  relativel 
silent  because  they  are  relatively  powerles 
They  are  isolated  from  each  other,  from  an 
sense  of  common  identity,  and  from  access  t 
those  who  control  the  levers  of  legal  redres 
whose  services  they  cannot  afford  in  any  cas> 
On  rare  occasions  when  an  innovation  such 
the  class-action  suit  emerges,  enabling  an 
tire  group  of  aggrieved  persons  to  pool  the 
meager  individual  resources  and  exert  leve 
age,  the  courts  quickly  step  in  to  impede 
effort.  One  decision  required  litigants,  at  the 
own  considerable  expense,  to  notify  all  cla 
members  that  legal  action  was  pending.  Oth 
suits  were  dismissed  because  they  were 
manageable,"  i.e.,  they  threatened  corpor 
tions  with  liability  to  millions  of  consum 
victims. 

So  the  plague  spreads,  and  is  perceived  as 
blessing  in  disguise.  More  Americans  th 
ever  before  rush  to  become  lawyers;  the  ne 
career  of  paraprofessional  is  created  to  abso 
the  overflow;  the  few  remaining  lay  deviar 
hasten  to  retain  lawyers.  Litigation  is  the  ch 
acteristic  remedy  provided  by  our  society 
its  aggrieved  members.  Few  Americans, 
seems,  can  tolerate  more  than  five  minutes 
frustration  without  submitting  to  the  temp 
tion  to  sue.  (Last  season,  for  example,  Wa 
ington  football  fans  sued  a  referee  after 
disputed  call  on  a  touchdown  pass.)  With 
grievance  too  insignificant,  it  is  little  worn 
that  despairing  reformers  since  the  turn  of  t 
century  have  wrestled  with,  and  been  defea 
by,  the  problem  of  overcrowded  dockets  s 
the  consequent  delays  that  deny  justice 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  wait. 

Every  problem  seems  to  have  the  identi 
solution.  If  a  doctor  does  not  heal,  the  pati 
brings  a  malpractice  suit.  If  a  financially 
leaguered  university  dismisses  faculty,  its  cl 
administrator  declares:  "The  university 
be  in  litigation  for  decades  over  this.  It  will 
a  lawyers'  paradise."  If  the  President  comri 
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gh  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  sue  him  for 
B  tapes.  If  the  legal  profession  refuses  to 
rmit  advertising,  sue  the  American  Bar  As- 
ciation  for  violating  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
:t.  (In  an  appropriate  twist  of  irony,  the  De- 
rtment  of  Justice  has  done  just  that.) 


wp^H  he  i  NITED  statks  is  a  lawyers'  par- 
■  adise.  So  much  of  our  institutional 
thought  and  language  is  legalistic  that 
P^™1    it  is  accepted  without  question.  Le- 
ese,  aided  and  abetted  by  bureaucratic  cir- 
nlocution,  fills  our  vocabulary  with  what 
e  Law  Prof.  Fred  Rodell  long  ago  labeled 
zzy-wuzzy  words."  We  give  full  faith  and 
dit  to  the  terminology  of  lawyers;  only  if 
y  were  to  cease  and  desist  would  we  deem 
t  and  proper  to  take  notice.  Elsewhere  legal 
guage  may  run  the  risk  of  losing  contact 
h  ordinary  language,  but  in  the  United 
tes  it  is  the  ordinary  language,  imprisoning 
of  us  in  its  archaisms,  redundancies,  and 
active  evasiveness,  while  channeling  thought 
the  limited  choices  that  law  provides, 
recisely  because  law  so  pervades  Amer- 
1  culture,  legal  careers  have  served  as  the 
st  passports  to  success,  except  for  inher- 
wealth.  Students  who  flock  to  law  school 
3  only  the  vaguest  notions  about  law  prac- 
but  they  do  have  an  accurate  apprecia- 
that  a  law  degree  will  certify  them  as 
nt  experts  in  the  art  of  problem-solving, 
e  very  least,  they  can  always  go  to  work 
roblem-solving  government  agencies  cre- 
by  the  previous  generation  of  problem- 
ng  lawyers.  For  ambitious  students,  there 
ays  the  hope  of  a  career  in  politics.  With 
y  two-thirds  of  our  Presidents,  a  major- 
f  Congressmen,  and  all  Supreme  Court 
es  lawyers,  absence  of  a  law  degree  is 
st  as  effective  a  disqualifier  for  high  of- 
as  being  nonwhite  or  female.  Much  of 
arly  distrust  of  Jimmy  Carter  may  be  at- 
table  to  his  lack  of  legal  credentials, 
icans  can  tolerate  lawyers  as  priests,  but 
distrust  evangelical  politicians.  A  legalis- 
lture  becomes  suspicious  when  love  and 
on  intrude. 

it  is  odd  that  a  low  estimate  of  lawyers 
d  yield  a  consistently  high  proportion  of 
in  public  office,  it  seems  even  stranger 
a  law-obsessed  society  should  be  so  law- 
The  essence  of  legalism  is  obedience  to 
yet  American  history  is  so  replete  with 
es  of  lawlessness  in  defense  of  law  that 
difficult  to  discern  any  line  separating 
Appropriately,  the  only  American  fron- 
gure  with  more  luster  than  the  sheriff 
e  outlaw,  condemned  at  the  time  and 


adored  by  everyone  since.  From  the  James 
brothers,  through  Bonnie  and  Clyde,  to  Patty 
Hearst,  the  outlaw  as  hero  or  heroine  has  re- 
mained a  riveting  figure  in  American  popular 
culture.  Back  when  lynching  bees  were  almost 
as  popular  as  spelling  bees,  vigilantism — the 
favorite  extralegal  device  for  preserving  law 
and  order — was  enthusiastically  praised  by 
community  leaders,  occasionally  including 
Presidents,  judges,  and  lawyers. 

The  violence  of  law  enforcement  is  no  less 
incongruous.  Even  Americans  with  short  mem- 
ories recall  the  police  riots  of  the  Sixties,  or 
Attica  prison,  where  more  Americans  were 
killed  by  other  Americans  (who  happened  to 
be  law:enforcement  officers)  than  in  any  sin- 
gle episode  since  soldiers  massacred  Indians 
in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Disobedience 
produces  such  excessive  retaliation  in  our  law- 
abiding  society  that  the  law  enforcers  be- 
come more  lawless  than  the  lawbreakers  ever 
were.  These  days  the  FBI  has  surely  violated 
more  laws  than  the  political  targets  of  its  law- 
less wiretappings  and  burglaries  ever  did.  Per- 
haps it  was  only  coincidental  that  the  most 
lawless  Presidential  administration  in  our  his- 
tory was  elected  to  preserve  law  and  order. 
Yet  it  seemed  curiously  appropriate  and,  there- 
fore, not  accidental  that  the  higher  the  govern- 
ment official  implicated  in  Watergate  crimes, 
the  more  leniently  he  was  treated.  Ours  is, 
after  all,  a  government  of  . .  .  laws? 

Legality  or  justice  ? 

THERE  is  AN  inescapable  relationship 
between  our  legalism  and  our  law- 
lessness. Neither  vanishes  because 
both  tap  a  common  source  in  our 
culture:  the  compulsive  individualism,  rein- 
forced by  materialism,  that  is  the  glory  and 
bane  of  our  national  existence.  As  long  as 
Americans  remain  a  fragmented  people,  they 
will  search  for  the  elusive  binding  cohesion  of 
the  rule  of  law  (with  sprinklings  of  patriotism 
and  anti-Communism  reserved  for  critical  mo- 
ments). But  just  so  long  will  substantial  num- 
bers of  them  break  laws  which  thwart  their 
individualistic  yearnings.  To  offset  disobedi- 
ence we  will  enact  more  laws.  To  protect  rights 
we  will  need  more  lawyers.  Since  more  rules 
mean  a  greater  probability  of  rule  violation, 
the  more  strident  will  be  the  claim  that  with 
just  a  few  more  laws,  and  lawyers  for  those 
who  cannot  now  afford  them,  all  will  be  well. 
But  all  will  not  be  well.  The  vicious  cycle  will 
merely  have  been  accelerated. 

If  there  is  any  solace  in  this  dismal  diag- 
nosis it  is  that  there  may  be  no  preferable 


"Our  response 
to  the  crisis  in 
legal  authority 
is  new  laws 
and  more 
lawyers.  Yet 
the  acute, 
unresolved 
tension  be- 
tween legality 
and  justice 
remains." 


A  PLAGUE  OF 
LAWYERS 


Jerold  S.  alternative — or  so,  at  least,  we  would  like  to 
Auerbach  Relieve.  Throughout  this  century  social  the- 
orists have  taught  us  that  a  formal  legal  sys- 
tem, with  a  trained  professional  class,  offers 
distinct  advantages  over  its  competitors.  Sub- 
mission to  the  authority  of  "law  prophets" 
( Moses  or  Mohammed ) ,  or  "charismatic  law 
creators"  (Lenin  or  Hitler),  has  limited  ap- 
peal. The  transition  from  unchecked  theocratic 
or  secular  authority  to  the  administration  of  a 
legal  elite  is  counted  as  one  of  the  undisputed 
blessings  in  the  evolution  of  modern  Western 
civilization.  It  marked  the  triumph  of  formal 
justice,  with  its  rationality,  consistency,  im- 
personality, and  predictability,  over  arbitrari- 
ness and  instability.  These  virtues  were  crucial 
to  the  development  of  a  modern  capitalist 
economy,  which  needed  to  exclude  personal 
and  irrational  calculations  from  its  cost-benefit 
calculations.  Yet  the  price  of  progress  is  high. 
The  cost  of  professional  legal  services  puts  jus- 
tice beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor.  Only  the 
ruling  class  is  secure  within  a  formal  legal 
system. 

The  survival  of  formal  legalism  in  the  West 
depends  upon  its  ability  to  disguise  its  bias 
and  persuade  laymen  that  the  profusion  of 
laws,  procedures,  and  lawyers  contributes  to 
a  just  society.  The  United  States  is  the  best 
test  case,  since  nowhere  else  is  there  such  an 
intricate,  sophisticated  legal  culture;  yet  no 
other  country,  in  recent  years,  has  experienced 
such  a  sustained  crisis  of  legal  authority — 
short  of  revolutionary  upheaval.  Our  response, 
characteristically,  is  new  laws,  more  lawyers, 
and  the  forlorn  hope  that  lawyers  will  teach 
themselves  professional  responsibility.  Yet  the 
acute,  unresolved  tension  between  legality  and 
justice  remains.  The  have-nots,  less  well  served 
by  legal  formalism  than  the  haves,  want  ex- 
panded equality  of  opportunity,  perhaps  even 
equality  of  results.  Our  formal  legal  system 
cannot  provide  this  because  our  society  will 
not  tolerate  it.  A  move  toward  substantive  jus- 
tice would  generate  a  major  redistribution  of 
political  and  economic  power,  which  might  ul- 
timately subvert  the  legal  system  itself. 

Short  of  extensive  social  renovation  resting 
upon  a  different  economic  foundation,  the  only 
choice  is  to  accept  the  legal  framework,  how- 
ever constricting  it  is,  and  provide  legal  ser- 
vices to  anyone  who  needs  them.  Then  it  can 
be  argued  that,  even  if  the  results  are  not 
equitable,  at  least  the  process  is  fair.  This  re- 
mains ar  elusive  goal  in  a  society  with  our 
values.  We  might  subsidize  legal  services  for 
all  members,  but  that  notion  contradicts  our 
faith  in  self-help.  Or  we  could  compel  lawyers 
HARPER'S  to  donate  several  years  of  practice  to  public 
OCTOBER  1976  service,  at  the  risk  of  violating  our  belief  in 


voluntarism.  We  might  even  authorize  resolu 
tion  of  disputes  in  people's  courts  mediated  b) 
neighborhood  arbitrators — if  we  could  with 
stand  the  fury  of  a  bench  and  bar  stripped  o: 
its  privileged  monopoly.  Since  every  alter 
native  cuts  against  the  grain  of  one  funda 
mental  precept  or  another,  equal  justice  wil 
continue  to  serve  as  the  sacrificial  lamb. 

Mired  in  our  legalistic  swamp,  we  are  eas) 
prey  for  lawyers.  Certainly  the  privileged  bene 
ficiaries  of  the  legal  culture — primarily  th( 
corporations  that  pay  the  highest  retainer  fee! 
— are  not  clamoring  to  relinquish  their  advan 
tages.  Probably  most  Americans  would  be  ap 
prehensive  at  the  thought  of  diminishing  th 
supply  of  lawyers,  since  we  have  all  been  pei 
suaded  that  the  more  there  are,  the  more  pre 
tection  there  is  for  more  people.  (This  is  mor 
reassuring  than  true,  since  lawyers  are  not  a 
widely  distributed  through  American  societ 
as  the  figures  might  imply;  nor  are  they  avai 
able  to  people  in  all  socioeconomic  and  ethni 
groups.  There  is  only  one  lawyer  for  ever 
7,000  poor  Americans.  The  ratio  of  Chican 
lawyers  to  Chicanos  is  1:14,000;  projected  ii 
ternationally,  that  figure  would  place  the] 
near  the  African  nations  at  the  bottom  of  tr 
list.)  The  plague  may  be  our  terminal  illnes 
but  Americans  probably  prefer  the  disease  t 
any  cure  that  would  purge  us  of  our  indivic 
ualistic,  materialistic,  competitive  traits. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Utopian  visionarit 
expel  lawyers  from  their  paradise.  There  is  li 
tie  use  for  their  services,  or  tolerance  for  the 
arts  and  craft,  in  cohesive,  cooperative  cor 
munities.  On  an  Israeli  kibbutz,  for  exampl 
the  sanctions  of  community  opinion  repla 
police,  lawyers,  and  prisons.  All  the  problen 
of  human  intercourse  remain,  but  the  proc 
dures  for  resolving  them  reflect  the  mores 
cooperation  and  common  purpose.  Disput 
are  mediated  by  a  respected  community  mei 
ber;  neither  party  feels  aggrieved  witho 
counsel.  The  lay  members  of  the  kibbutz  w< 
fare  committee  make  final  decisions,  frc 
which  there  is  no  judicial  review.  Expulsion 
the  ultimate  sanction — precisely  as  it  was  | 
seventeenth-century  Massachusetts,  when 
viants  such  as  Roger  Williams  became  obstn 
erous  to  Puritan  wanderers  in  the  New  Woi 
wilderness. 

Modern  America  could  not  easily  survi 
the  absence  of  lawyers.  They  not  only  susta 
and  profit  from  its  rapacious  individualis 
simultaneously,  they  commit  the  society  to 
galistic  values,  which  offer  the  only  thin  vent 
of  unity  that  Americans  can  tolerate.  As  Js 
Cade's  fellow  rebel  suggested:  "The  first  thi 
we  do,  let's  kill  all  the  lawyers."  The  proble 
for  Americans,  is  what  to  do  next. 
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CALIFORNIA 

BLUE 


by  Joan  Didion 


\  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  about  an  American 
man  named  Charlotte  Douglas  who  dies  in  a  Central 
xerican  country  called  Boca  Grande.  She  is  the  wife 
a  San  Francisco  lawyer,  Leonard  Douglas.  By  her 
it  husband,  W arren  Bogart,  she  has  a  daughter  named 
\<.rin.  The  narrator  in  these  excerpts  is  another  Ameri- 
*  woman,  Grace  Strasser-Mendana,  who  was  trained 
an  anthropologist,  married  into  a  powerful  Central 
terican  family,  and  was  left  by^her  husband's  death  "in 
Native  control  of  59.8  percent  of  the  arable  land  and 
mmt  the  same  percentage  of  the  decision-making  process 
I  La  Republica  de  Boca  Grande.'"  She  is  trying  here  to 
wonstruct  the  events  which  preceded  Charlotte  Douglas's 
mival  in  Boca  Grande. 


ome  of  what  I  know  about  Marin 
Bogart's  disappearance  I  know  from 
Charlotte.  Some  of  it  I  know  from 
Leonard  Douglas.  Some  of  it  I  know 
from  having  once  seen  Warren  Bogart 
and  some  of  it  I  know  from  having 
once  seen  Marin  but  most  of  what  I 
know,  the  most  reliable  part  of  what 
I  know,  derives  from  my  training  in 
nan  behavior. 

do  not  mean  my  training  under  Kroeber  at  Califor- 
nor  with  Levi-Strauss  at  Sao  Paulo. 


I  mean  my  training  in  being  de  afuera,  an  outsider. 
I  am  de  afuera.  I  have  been  de  afuera  all  my  life.  It  is  a 
little  more  than  a  year  now  since  Charlotte  Douglas's 
death  and  almost  two  years  since  her  arrival  in  Boca 
Grande. 

Charlotte  Douglas's  death. 

Charlotte  Douglas's  murder. 

Neither  word  works. 

Charlotte  Douglas's  previous  engagement. 


HE  MORNING  THE  FBI  MEN  first  came 

to  the  house  on  California  Street 
Charlotte  did  not  understand  why. 
She  had  read  newspaper  accounts  of 
the  events  they  recited,  she  listened 
attentively  to  everything  they  said, 
but  she  could  make  no  connection 
between  the  pitiless  revolutionist  they 
described  and  Marin,  who  at  seven 
had  stood  on  a  chair  to  make  her  own  breakfast  and 
wept  helplessly  when  asked  to  clean  her  closet. 
Sweet  Marin. 

Who  at  sixteen  had  been  photographed  with  her  two 
best  friends  wearing  the  pink-and-white  candy-striped 
pinafores  of  Children's  Hospital  volunteers,  and  had  later 
abandoned  her  Saturdays  at  the  hospital  as  "too  sad." 

Soft  Marin. 


i  Didion  is  the  author  of  Run  River,  Slouching  Towards  Bethlehem,  and  Play  It  As  It  Lays.  This  section  has  been  adapted  from 
most  recent  novel,  A  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  will  be  published  early  next  year  by  Simon  and  Schuster. 


Who  at  eighteen  had  been  observed  with  her  four  best 
friends  detonating  a  crude  pipe  bomb  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Transamerica  Building  at  6:30  A.M.,  hijacking  a 
P.S.A.  L-1011  at  San  Francisco  Airport  and  landing  it 
at  Wendover,  Utah,  where  they  burned  it  in  time  for 
the  story  to  interrupt  the  network  news  and  disappeared. 

Marin. 

Or  so  the  two  FBI  men  tried  to  tell  Charlotte. 
Marin. 

Marin,  who  was  at  that  moment,  even  as  the  two  FBI 
men  occupied  Leonard's  Barcelona  chairs,  even  as  the 
fat  FBI  man  toyed  with  one  of  Leonard's  porcelain  roses 
and  even  as  the  thin  FBI  man  gazed  over  Charlotte's  head 
at  the  ten-by-sixteen-foot  silk  screen  of  Mao  Tse-tung 
given  to  Leonard  by  one  of  the  Alameda  Three,  skiing 
at  Squaw  Valley. 

Or  so  Charlotte  tried  to  tell  the  fat  FBI  man. 

The  thin  one  did  not  seem  to  be  listening. 

I  am  talking  here  about  a  day  in  November  one  year 
before  the  day  in  November  when  Charlotte  Douglas  first 
appeared  in  Boca  Grande. 


Three  or  four  things  I  know  about  Charlotte. 

As  a  child  of  comfortable  family  in  the  temperate  zone 
she  had  been  as  a  matter  of  course  provided  with  clean 
sheets,  orthodontia,  lamb  chops,  living  grandparents,  at- 
tentive godparents,  one  brother  named  Dickie,  ballet 
lessons,  and  casual  timely  information  about  menstrua- 
tion and  the  care  of  flat  silver,  as  well  as  with  a  small 
wooden  angel,  carved  in  Austria,  to  sit  on  her  bed  table 
and  listen  to  her  prayers.  In  these  prayers  the  child 
Charlotte  routinely  asked  that  "it"  turn  out  all  right, 
"it"  being  unspecified  and  all-inclusive,  and  she  had  been 
an  adult  for  some  years  before  the  possibility  occurred 
to  her  that  "it"  might  not.  She  had  put  this  doubt  from 
her  mind.  As  a  child  of  the  western  United  States  she  had 
been  provided  as  well  with  faith  in  the  value  of  certain 
frontiers  on  which  her  family  had  lived,  in  the  virtues 
of  cleared  and  irrigated  land,  of  high-yield  crops,  of 
thrift,  industry  and  the  judicial  system,  of  progress  and 
education,  and  in  the  generally  upward  spiral  of  history. 
She  was  a  norteamericana. 

She  was  immaculate  of  history,  innocent  of  politics. 
There  were  startling  vacuums  in  her  store  of  common 
knowledge.  During  the  two  years  she  spent  at  Berkeley 
before  she  ran  away  to  New  York  with  an  untenured 
instructor  named  Warren  Bogart,  she  had  read  mainly 
the  Brontes  and  Vogue,  bought  a  loom,  gone  home  to 
Hollister  on  weekends,  and  slept  a  great  deal  during  the 
week.  In  those  two  years  she  had  entered  the  main 
library  once,  during  a  traveling  exhibition  of  the  glass 
flowers  from  Harvard.  She  recalled  having  liked  the  glass 
flowers.  From  books  Warren  Bogart  gave  her  to  read 
when  she  was  twenty  Charlotte  learned  for  the  first  time 
about  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  memorized  the  ideological 
distinctions  among  the  various  PSUC  brigades  and 
POUM  militia,  but  until  she  was  twenty-two  and  Warren 
Bogart  divined  and  corrected  her  misapprehension  she 
believed  that  World  War  II  had  begun  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
From  Leonard  Douglas  she  had  absorbed  a  passing  fluen- 
cy in  Third  World  power,  had  learned  what  the  initials 
meant  in  Algeria  and  Indochina  and  the  Caribbean,  but 


on  a  blank  map  of  the  world  she  could  not  actually  place 
the  countries  where  the  initials  were  in  conflict.  She 
considered  the  conflict  dubious  in  any  case.  She  under- 
stood that  something  was  always  going  on  in  the  world 
but  believed  that  it  would  turn  out  all  right.  She  believed 
the  world  to  be  peopled  with  others  like  herself.  She 
associated  the  word  revolution  with  the  Boston  Tea  Party, 
one  of  the  few  events  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  the  westward  expansion  to  have  come  to  her 
attention.  She  also  associated  it  with  events  in  France 
and  Russia  that  had  probably  turned  out  all  right,  other- 
wise why  had  they  happened. 

A  not  atypical  norteamericana. 

Of  her  time  and  place. 

Some  things  about  Charlotte  I  never  understood.  She 
was  a  woman  who  grew  faint  when  she  noticed  the  blue 
arterial  veins  in  her  wrists,  could  not  swim  in  clouded 
water,  and  once  suffered  an  attack  of  acute  terror  while 
wading  in  water  where  an  artesian  well  churned  up  the 
sand.  Yet  during  the  time  she  was  in  Boca  Grande  I 
once  saw  her  skin  an  iguana  for  stew.  I  once  saw  her 
make  the  necessary  incision  in  the  trachea  of  an  OAS 
field  worker  who  was  choking  on  a  piece  of  steak  at  the 
Jockey  Club.  A  doctor  had  been  called  but  the  OAS 
man  was  turning  blue.  Charlotte  did  it  with  a  boning 
knife  plunged  first  into  a  vat  of  boiling  rice.  A  few 
nights  later  the  OAS  man  caused  a  scene  because  Char- 
lotte refused  to  fellate  him  on  the  Caribe  terrace,  but 
that,  although  suggestive  of  the  ambiguous  signals  Char-, 
lotte  tended  to  transmit,  is  neither  here  nor  there.  Simi- 
larly, during  the  cholera  outbreak  that  year  Charlotte^ 
volunteered  to  give  inoculations,  and  she  did,  for  thirty- 
four  hours  without  sleeping,  until  the  remaining  Lederlt 
vaccine  was  appropriated  by  one  of  the  colonels.  Wher 
the  colonel  suggested  that  as  a  norteamericana  she  might 
be  in  a  position  to  buy  back  some  of  the  vaccine  Char- 
lotte only  smiled,  took  off  the  white  smock  she  hac 
borrowed  from  the  clinic,  and  dropped  it  at  the  colonel's 
feet.  For  the  rest  of  that  day  Charlotte  sat  on  the  edg« 
of  the  Caribe  pool  with  her  feet  in  the  water  and  stared 
at  the  birds  circling  in  the  white  sky.  She  did  not  weail 
dark  glasses  and  by  five  o'clock  the  pale  skin  aroun(J 
her  eyes  was  burned  and  puffy.  For  a  few  days  Charlotte 
spoke  about  leaving  Boca  Grande,  but  within  a  weett 
she  had  revised  the  incident  to  coincide  with  her  owiT 
view  of  human  behavior  and  assured  me  that  the  vaccin  I 
had  been  taken  only  so  that  the  army  could  lend  it] 
resources  to  the  inoculation  program.  I  used  to  think  thai 
the  only  event  in  Charlotte  Douglas's  life  to  resist  he] 
revisions  and  erasures  was  Marin's  disappearance. 


NTERESTING    PORTRAIT    THERE,"  th] 

thin  FBI  man  said,  his  eyes  still  o| 
the  ten-by-sixteen-foot  silk  screen  gh] 
en  to  Leonard  by  one  of  the  Alamed] 
Three. 

"Warhol,"  Charlotte  said. 
"I  would  have  guessed  Mao." 
"Mao.  Of  course."  Charlotte  hal 
no  idea  how  one  of  the  Alamed  P 
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jhree  had  happened  to  come  by  a  Warhol  silk  screen, 
jr  maybe  it  had  not  been  one  of  the  Alameda  Three 
all,  maybe  it  had  been  one  of  the  Tacoma  Eleven  or 
me  Indian  or  Panther  or  heir  to  a  motion-picture  stu- 
o,  Charlotte  could  never  keep  Leonard's  clients  straight, 
ley  came  in  packs  and  they  ate  and  they  asked  for  odd 
inks  and  they  went  through  her  medicine  cabinet  and 
ey  borrowed  and  did  not  return  her  sweaters  and  they 
yer  addressed  her  directly  and  she  could  never  remem- 
r  their  names.  She  wished  that  she  could.  She  also 
Lshed  that  Marin  would  walk  through  the  door  of  the 
use  on  California  Street  with  a  tow  ticket  tied  to  her 
ndbreaker. 

"You  see  you  don't  know  Marin,"  she  added  finally, 
know  her." 

The  fat  FBI  man  coughed.  The  other  examined  a 

itchbook  he  had  picked  up  from  a  table. 

"I  mean  I'm  her  mother." 

'Of  course  you  are,"  the  fat  FBI  man  said. 

T  don't  quite  follow  what  she's  saying  about  this 
inese  couple,"  one  of  the  new  FBI  men  said.  It  was 
lost  time  for  lunch  and  Charlotte  had  not  yet  eaten 
Aiakfast  and  the  house  on  California  Street  seemed  to 
b  filling  with  men  who  spoke  to  each  other  as  if  Char- 
ge were  not  there.  "What  Chinese  couple?" 
li'The  Chinese  couple  who  come  to  the  house,"  Charlotte 
lieated.  "And  do  the  Peking  duck." 
ml  don't  quite  follow  what  she's  talking  about." 

She's  talking  about  caterers,  Eddie,  it's  not  a  point." 
Maybe  if  she  could  run  through  it  again.  Marin  ar- 
Mjs  from  Berkeley.  Start  there.  Day  before  yesterday, 
■proximately  twenty  hours  prior  to  the  bombing.  Marin 
■ives  from  Berkeley  to — " 

KTo  borrow  a  windbreaker."  Charlotte  spoke  by  rote. 
M>  go  skiing." 

.i|To  borrow  a  windbreaker.  But  she  doesn't  leave  right 
■uy.  She  goes  up  to  her  room  and  she's  up  there  alone, 
•vbe  three,  four  hours,  ball-park  figure,  you  aren't  sure 
w  ch.  Up  in  her  room  she — " 

■You  wanted  her  to  tell  it,  Eddie,  let  her  tell  it." 
i[  Charlotte  raised  her  voice.  "She  went  through  some 
th  gs  in  her  drawers." 
■What  things." 

Ill  don't  know  what  things.  She's  eighteen  years  old, 
'.Ipn't  go  through  her  drawers." 

luVIrs.  Douglas  mentioned  a  gold  bracelet,  Eddie,  don't 
8>f et  the  gold  bracelet." 

i  I You  mentioned  a  gold  bracelet,  Mrs.  Douglas." 

i  [  said  she  found  a  gold  bracelet  she  thought  she'd 

o:" 

j  [n  a  drawer." 

I  n  a  drawer,  behind  a  drawer."  There  was  something 
ib' it  the  gold  bracelet  Charlotte  wanted  not  to  think 
ib  it.  Marin  had  dropped  the  bracelet  on  the  kitchen 
H;  and  told  Charlotte  to  keep  it.  Marin  had  called  the 
wielet  "dead  metal."  Charlotte  wished  suddenly  that 
luliad  not  mentioned  the  bracelet  and  she  also  wished 
M  enly  that  Leonard  were  not  in  Nicosia.  Or  Damascus. 
Wvherever  he  was.  He  had  written  out  the  cities  and 
■hotels  and  the  telephone  numbers  on  a  legal  pad 
#tvirs  but  Charlotte  had  not  looked  at  it  since  he  left. 


Her  left  temple  was  beginning  to  hurt  and  she  resented 
the  FBI  men  for  remembering  the  gold  bracelet. 

"Now  we  get  to  the  part  where  I  call  the  Chinese  couple 
and  ask  them  to  do  the  Peking  duck."  She  could  hear  the 
edge  in  her  voice  but  could  not  control  it.  "All  right?" 

"We're  back  to  the  Chinese  couple,  Eddie." 

"Caterers,"  the  man  the  others  called  Eddie  said. 

"Not  exactly,"  Charlotte  said. 

"They  come  to  your  house?  They  cook  dinner?" 

Charlotte  nodded. 

"Then  they're  caterers.  Wasn't  that  kind  of  an  excep- 
tional thing  to  do,  Mrs.  Douglas,  telephoning  these  ca- 
terers?" 

"I  don't  quite  see  the  exceptional  part."  Charlotte 
wished  that  the  FBI  man  would  not  insist  on  calling  the 
Chinese  couple  "caterers."  They  were  not  caterers,  they 
were  a  couple.  Under  certain  circumstances  which  had 
not  yet  arisen  they  might  come  to  the  house  on  California 
Street  not  ais  cooks  but  as  guests.  Charlotte  knew  a  lot  of 
couples  like  the  Chinese  couple  who  did  the  Peking  duck. 
She  knew  the  Algerian  couple  who  did  the  couscous,  she 
knew  the  Indonesian  couple  who  did  the  rijstafel,  she 
knew  the  Mexican  couple  who  were  actually  second- 
generation  Chicano  but  who  did  the  authentic  Mexican 
dinner,  not  common  enchiladas  and  refried  beans  but 
exquisite  recipes  they  had  learned  while  vacationing  at 
the  Hotel  Inglaterra  in  Tampico.  She  knew  the  Filipino 
couple,  she  knew  the  Korean  couple.  She  had  recently 
uncovered  the  Vietnamese  couple.  In  the  kitchen  of  the 
house  on  California  Street  these  and  other  couples  regu- 
larly reproduced  the  menus  of  underdeveloped  countries 
around  the  world,  but  usually  for  twelve  or  twenty-four 
people.  Charlotte  had  never  before  called  one  of  these 
couples  to  cook  for  fewer  than  twelve.  This  time  she  had. 
That  might  be  the  exceptional  part.  She  began  to  see 
calling  the  Chinese  couple  to  do  Peking  duck  for  herself 
and  Marin  in  a  different  light,  a  light  not  necessarily 
more  revealing  but  different. 

In  this  light  the  gold  bracelet  she  had  made  Marin 
take  had  been  too  loose  on  Marin's  wrist. 

In  this  light  Marin  had  been  too  thin  and  pale  for  a 
child  who  skied  and  played  tennis  and  was  supposed  to 
have  spent  the  week  before  celebrating  Thanksgiving  off 
Cabo  San  Lucas. 

In  this  light  Charlotte  had  lit  the  fire  and  turned  on 
the  record  player  and  called  the  Chinese  couple  for  the 
same  reason  she  had  insisted  that  Marin  take  the  bracelet: 
to  keep  Marin  from  the  harm  outside. 

"I  mean  a  catered  dinner  for  two  must  be  quite  an 
expensive  proposition,"  the  FBI  man  said. 

"They're  quite  reasonable.  "  Charlotte  spoke  automat- 
ically. "Considering." 

"Catered  dinner  for  one,"  the  FBI  man  said.  "Tech- 
nically. Since  Marin  didn't  stay." 

"Marin  had  a  paper  to  finish  before  she  went  skiing, 
I  told  vou."  Charlotte  avoided  the  blank  gaze  of  the  FBI 
men.  "She  had  a  paper  to  finish  for  her  seminar  in  I 
think  Moby  Dick." 

The  fat  FBI  man  spoke  for  the  first  time  since  the 
arrival  of  the  others.  "She's  not  registered  as  a  student, 
Mrs.  Douglas,  I  suppose  you  know  that." 

"Actually  you  should  try  this  couple."  Charlotte  spoke 
very  clearly  to  shut  out  his  voice.  She  did  not  know  why 


she  had  said  it  was  a  seminar  in  Moby  Dick.  Marin 
had  never  mentioned  am  seminar  in  Moby  Dick. 

"She  hasn't  been  registered  for  two  quarters,  and  the 
quarter  before  that  she  took  all  incompletes,  but  I'm  sure 
you  know  this." 

"I  mean  if  you  like  Cantonese  food  at  all." 

Moby  Dick  had  something  to  do  with  Warren. 

At  nineteen  Charlotte  had  written  a  paper  on  Melville 
and  arren  had  failed  her.  Warren  had  failed  her  and 
had  rung  her  doorbell  for  the  first  time  at  midnight  with 
the  paper  torn  in  half  and  a  bag  of  cherries  and  a  bottle 
of  bourbon  and  they  had  not  left  the  apartment  for 
forty-eight  hours.  For  the  tirst  three  she  called  him  Mr. 
Bogart  and  for  the  next  forty-five  she  called  him  nothing 
at  all  and  it  was  not  until  the  third  day.  when  he  took 
her  to  his  apartment  and  asked  her  to  clean  it  up  and 
she  came  across  the  letter  from  the  department  chairman 
advising  him  that  his  contract  would  not  be  renewed, 
that  she  ever  called  him  Warren. 

Still  not  looking  at  the  FBI  man  Charlotte  stood  up 
and  began  placing  their  coffee  cups  on  a  tray. 

"They  also  do  a  marvelous  Szechuan  beef  thing." 

The  fat  FBI  man  signalled  the  others  to  leave  the  room. 

"Marin's  father  taught  a  seminar  in  Moby  Dick  once," 
Charlotte  said  before  she  broke. 


After  the  FBI  men  left  that  morning  Charlotte  went 
upstairs  to  Marin's  room.  The  Raggedy  Ann  Warren 
had  sent  for  Marin's  twelfth  birthday  was  on  its  shelf. 
The  teddy  bear  Warren  had  sent  for  Marin's  fourteenth 
Easter  was  on  its  chair.  The  guitar  once  used  by  Joan 
Baez  was  on  the  window  seat,  where  it  had  been  since 
the  night  Leonard  bought  it  for  Marin  at  an  ACLL 
auction.  The  embroidered  Swiss  organdv  curtains  were 
as  pristine  as  they  had  been  the  day  Marin  picked  them 
out.  The  old  valentines  beneath  the  glass  on  the  dressing 
table  were  unchanged,  the  tray  of  silver  bangles  and  bath 
oil  and  eye  shadow  untouched.  All  that  Marin  had  re- 
moved from  the  room  was  every  picture,  every  snapshot, 
every  clipping  or  class  photograph  which  contained  her 


HE  imagines  A  sweet  indolent  girl, 
soft  with  baby  fat.  her  attention  span 
low  and  her  range  of  interest  limited. 
Marin  approved  of  infants  and  pup- 
pies. Marin  disapproved  of  "mean- 
ness"' and  "showing  off."  She  ap- 
peared to  approve  equally  of  Leonard 
and  Warren,  and  tailored  her  per- 
formance to  please  each  of  them. 
When  Warren  came  to  San  Francisco  she  would  appear 
instinctively  in  the  navy-blue  blazer  no  longer  required 
by  the  progressive  Episcopal  dav  school  she  attended.  For 
Leonard  and  his  friends  she  would  wear  blue  jeans,  and 
a  dashiki  which  scratched  her  skin.  On  principle  she 
"adored  madly"  the  presents  Warren  occasionallv  sent, 
although  by  her  fifteenth  birthdav  these  presents  still  ran 
to  the  sporadic  stuffed  animal  in  a  box  bearing  the  charge- 


plate  stamp  of  whatever  woman  he  was  living  with  at  the 
time.  In  principle  she  was  tolerant  of  Leonard's  efforts  on 
behalf  of  social  justice,  although  in  practice  she  often) 
found  the  beneficiaries  of  these  efforts  "weird"  and  theid 
predicaments  "unnecessary."  That  Episcopal  dav  school] 
Marin  attended  from  the  age  of  four  until  she  entered] 
Berkeley  had  as  its  aim  "the  development  of  a  realistic  butl 
optimistic  attitude."  and  it  was  characteristic  of  Charlotte 
that  whenever  the  phrase  "realistic  but  optimistic"  ap- 
peared in  a  school  communique  she  read  it  as  "realisriq 
and  optimistic." 

That  was  Charlotte. 

Not  Marin. 

Marin  would  never  bother  changing  a  phrase  to  suitl 
herself  because  she  perceived  the  meanings  of  words  onlyl 
dimly,  and  without  interest.  Perhaps  because  of  herj 
realistic  but  optimistic  attitude  Marin  was  easilv  confused! 
by  such  moral  questions  as  were  raised  by  the  sight  ofl 
someone  disfigured  (would  a  good  God  make  ugly! 
people?  I  or  the  problem  of  dividing  her  Hallow  een  candyl 
with  the  Episcopal  orphans  i  do  six  licorice  balls  fori 
the  orphans  equal  one  Almond  Hershey  for  Marin,  ill 
Marin  dislikes  licorice?  *,  and  when  confused  could  turil 
sulky,  and  withdrawn.  I 

What  else  do  I  know  about  Marin.  I 

I  know  that  her  posture  toward  all  adult  women  was! 
agreeably  patronizing.  I 

I  know  that  her  posture  toward  all  adult  men.  towanl 
Leonard  and  tow  ard  \^  arren  and  toward  any  man  at  all 
who  was  not  disfigured,  was  uncomplicatedly  seductive! 
Her  mind  was  empty  of  grudges  and  hurts  and  familjl 
malice.  Her  energies  were  simple  and  physical  and  in 
the  summertime  her  blond  hair  had  the  cast  of  palJ 
verdigris  from  the  chlorine  in  swimming  pools.  Charlottf 
adored  her.  brushed  her  pale  hair  and  licked  the  teal 
from  her  cheeks,  held  her  hand  crossing  streets  ai 
wanted  never  to  let  go.  believed  that  when  she  walk* 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  she  would  be  sustained 
bv  the  taste  of  Marin's  salt  tears,  her  body  and  blood| 
The  night  Charlotte  was  interrogated  and  shot  in  thl 
F.stadio  Nacional  she  cried  not  for  God  but  for  Marin 


! 


SEE."    LEONARD    KEPT    SAYING  froi 

wherever  he  was  on  the  day  the  FB 
first  came  to  the  house  on  Californ 
Street.  "I  see." 

"I    don't    see."    Charlotte  saic 
"Frankly  I  don't  see  at  all." 

There  was  a  silence.  "You're  ca 
ing  from  the  house." 

"What  difference  does  it  make." 
Charlotte  could  hear  only  the  faint  crackle  on  the  cabl 
Actually  she  had  forgotten  that  she  was  never  supposed 
call  Leonard  from  the  house  if  she  had  anything  impo 
tant  to  tell  him.  She  was  supposed  to  lose  any  possib 
surveillance  and  place  the  call  on  what  Leonard  call< 
a  neutral  line.  During  the  Mendoza  trial  in  Cleveland  si 
had  called  Leonard  every  day  from  a  pay  phone 
Magnin's  and  once  she  had  taken  a  room  in  a  mol 
on  Van  Ness  just  to  call  London  and  tell  Leonard  tb 


I 
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In  the  land  where  love  comes  first,  Stregz  comes  second. 

In  Italy,  those  who  love  love,  have  always  loved  Strega. 

A  liqueur  appreciated  for  its  glowing  golden  color.  And  a 
flavour  that  is  quite  frankly,  romantic. 

Enjoy  Strega  on  the  rocks,  straight  or  mixed. 
To  end  a  beautiful  meal.  To  begin  a  beautiful  evening. 
Strega.  Second  only  to  love. 

IKJUORE  STREGA  EIGHTY  PROOF  SCHENiEY  IMPORTS  CO .  NEW  YORK.  NY®  1975 


•  v.  H 


^  Sharon 

and Teddy 
arealike. 
Why? 

Marilyn,  Billy,  Sharon,  Jim  and  Teddy  have  something  in 
common.  What?  A  living  nightmare  named  Asthma. 

"/  was  a  sickly,  delicate  boy,  suffering  much  from 
asthma,  and  frequently  had  to  be  taken  away  on  trips  to 
find  a  place  where  I  could  breathe.  One  of  my  memories 
is  of  my  father  walking  up  and  down  the  room  with  me  at 
night  when  I  was  a  very  small  person,  and  of  sitting  up  in 
bed  gasping,  with  my  father  and  mother  trying  to  help 
me.  I  went  very  little  to  school .  .  .  most  of  the  time  I  had 
tutors  ..." 

.  . .  Theodore  Roosevelt's  parents  gave  Teddy  the  best 
medical  care  of  the  day.  He  improved  and  lived  to  forge  a 
colorful  career  as  Roughrider,  statesman,  Nobel  Prize 
winner,  and  26th  President  of  the  United  States. 

Marilyn,  Billy,  Sharon  and  Jim  are  among  the  hundreds 
of  desperately  ill  children,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color,  being  treated  FREE  at  CARiH,  The  National 
Asthma  Center.  The  best  care  available  today  is  being 
provided  them  by  the  American  people  through  their 
contributions  for  treatment,  care,  education  and  re- 
search into  a  cure  for  this  life-threatening  disease. 

The  National  Asthma  Center  accepts  children  between 


6  and  16  suffering  from  chronic,  severe  asthma.  After 
one  or  two  years  in  the  Center's  unique  program  of 
asthma  management,  most  return  home  able  to  live 
near-normal  lives. 

To  support  the  Center's  lifesaving  work,  or  to  obtain  a 
free  copy  of  the  28-page  ASTHMA  booklet,  write  to  Thej 
National  Asthma  Center,  1989  Julian  Street,  Denver, 
Colorado  80204.  A  contribution  is  tax-deductible. 


The  passage  quoted  is  taken  from  "The 
Autobiography  of  Theodore  Roosevelt" 

Montage  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
life— photographic  reference  credit 
"Album  of  American  History"  Scribners 
New  York  City  (Brown  Bros  ) 

This  communication  was  created  and 
produced  as  a  public  service  by  various 
art  services  of  Denver 
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The  new  soft  shoe. 


Introducing 
Clarks  Dress  Casuals. 


Don't  try  this  with  any  other  shoe 
but  ours.  Only  the  new  Clarks  Dress 
Casual  with  its  revolutionary  construc- 
tion is  this  flexible.  And  if  it's  this  flex- 
ible in  your  hand,  just  imagine  how 
good  it  will  feel  on  your  foot! 

Clarks  Dress  Casuals  are  a  totally 
new  concept  in  men's  footwear.  They 
combine  smart  styling  with  the  patented 
comfort  and  durability  features  that 
have  made  Clarks  of  England  famous. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  new  patented 
construction  that  guarantees  you  com- 
fort from  the  moment  you  slip  a* Dress 
Casual  onto  your  foot.  There  are  no 
nails  anywhere  in  this  shoe;  no  < 
sive  to  break  down;  nothing  to  inhibit 
flexibility. That  means  there's  nothing  to 
rub  or  irritate  your  foot. 

Then  there's  the  Dress  Casual's 
unique  sole,  made  from  the  longest 

Priced  at  about  $40.00  at  better  stores. 


Classic  comfort  on  top,  rugged  durability  on  the  bottom. 


wearing  material  ever  used  in  footwear. 
It's  remarkably  flexible  and  very  light- 
weight. Judge  it  for  yourself  against 
the  heavy  shoe  you're  probably  used  to. 

You  won't  find  a  synthetic  insole  or  a 
plastic  binding  on  a  Dress  Casual, 
either.  Only  supple  leather  surrounds 
your  foot  and  that's  important.  Because 


leather  lets  your  foot  breathe. 

What  more  could  you  ask  for  in  a 
casual  dress  shoe  than  Clarks  new 
Dress  Casual?  Five  fashionable  designs 
to  choose  from,  in  mahogany  black  or 
teak. 

So  try  Clarks  new  soft  shoe,  and 
nothing  else  will  do! 


® 


OF  ENGLAND 
Made  by  skilled  hands  the  world  over. 

For  the  store  nearest  you  write  to:  Clarks,  Box  92,  Belden  Station,  Norwalk,  Ct.  06852.  Dept.  10SFDC 
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she  missed  him,  but  now  that  she  had  to  tell  him  that 
Marin  was  said  to  have  bombed  the  Transamerica  Build- 
ing she  was  calling  from  the  white  Princess  phone  in 
Marin's  room. 

"I  mean  what  difference  could  it  possibly  make  if 
they're  listening,  since  I'm  only  telling  you  what  they 
told  me  in  the  first  place." 

Still  Leonard  said  nothing. 

"I  mean,"  Charlotte  said,  "I  can't  leave  the  house." 

"I  want  you  to  leave  the  house.  I  want  you  to  stay  with 
Polly  Orben  in  Sausalito.  I  want  you  to  call  Polly  Orben 
right  away — " 

"I  don't  want  to  stay  with  Polly  Orben."  Polly  Orben 
had  been  Leonard's  analyst  for  eight  years.  Charlotte 
did  not  know  what  Polly  Orben  and  Leonard  had  been 
talking  about  for  eight  years  but  Polly  Orben  frequently 
reported  that  they  were  within  a  year  or  so  of  "terminat- 
ing," or  "ending."  She  seemed  to  mean  finishing  the 
analysis.  "I  don't  want  to  leave  the  house." 

"It's  Wednesday.  Polly  counsels  at  Glide  on  Wednes- 
day, call  her  at  Glide — " 

"I  have  to  be  here  when  Marin  calls." 

"My  point  is  this."  Leonard  spoke  very  carefully. 
"You  don't  know  where  Marin  is." 

"That's  exactly  why  I  have  to  be  here." 
.  "And  if  you  don't  know  where  Marin  is,  then  you 
can't  tell  anyone  where  Marin  is.  Under  oath.  Can  you."" 

Charlotte  said  nothing. 

"If  you  see  my  point." 

Still  Charlotte  said  nothing. 

"Get  in  touch  with  Warren.  Tell  him  exactly  what  I 
just  told  you.  Tell  him  he  doesn't  want  to  hear  from  her." 

"I  guess  I'll  just  wait  here  and  perjure  myself,"  Char- 
lotte said  finally.  "And  then  hire  you." 

Charlotte  did  not  call  Polly  Orben  at  Glide.  Charlotte 
did  not  get  in  touch  with  Warren.  For  the  rest  of  that 
day  Charlotte  only  lay  on  Marin's  bed,  staring  at  the 
black-button  eyes  of  the  Raggedy  Ann  Warren  had  sent 
for  Marin's  twelfth  birthday.  Charlotte  did  not  see  how 
I  Marin  could  have  played  any  useful  role  in  flying  an 
L-1011  to  Wendover,  Utah.  Marin  could  not  even  drive  a 
car  with  a  manual  transmission. 

Marin  could  not  fly  an  L-1011  so  Marin  must  be  skiing 
at  Squaw  Valley. 

Marin  had  called  her  great-grandmother's  wedding 
bracelet  dead  metal. 

Marin  had  been  in  bed  with  the  flu  on  her  twelfth 
birthday  and  as  if  she  were  four  instead  of  twelve  had 
slept  all  night  with  Warren's  Raggedy  Ann  in  her  arms. 

When  it  began  to  rain  at  six  o'clock  Charlotte  wrapped 
herself  in  Marin's  blanket  but  did  not  close  the  windows. 
She  went  downstairs  only  once,  when  two  of  the  FBI 
men  came  back  to  ask  if  she  had  a  recent  photograph 
of  Marin. 

'I  don't  know."  In  a  drawer  upstairs  she  had  three 
recent  photographs  that  Marin  had  overlooked  but  there 
was  some  quite  definite  reason  why  she  did  not  want  the 
FBI  men  to  have  them.  She  could  not  put  her  finger  on 
the  reason  but  she  knew  that  there  was  one.  "I'd  have 
to  look." 

She  made  no  move  to  look. 


She  realized  suddenly  that  she  was  still  holding  the 
Raggedy  Ann,  with  its  dress  pulled  up  to  show  the  red 
heart  that  said  I  LOVE  YOU. 

One  of  the  FBI  men  cleared  his  throat. 

"I  don't  suppose  you've  heard  from  her,"  he  said 
finally. 

"I'm  sure  you'd  tell  us  if  you  had,"  the  other  said. 
"Actually  I  wouldn't,"  she  said  finally. 
"Mrs.  Douglas—" 

"Actually  I'd  lie.  I'd  lie  to  you  and  I'd  perjure  myself 
in  court.  You  know  that.  You  heard  me  tell  my  husband 
that  on  the  telephone." 

The  two  FBI  men  looked  away  from  each  other. 

"Or  if  you  didn't  hear  me  someone  in  your  office 
certainly  did,  you  should  compare  notes  down  there." 
She  did  not  want  to  talk  to  the  FBI  this  way  but  she 
could  hear  her  own  voice  and  it  sounded  bright  and 
social  and  it  did  not  stop.  "Someone  down  there's  been 
listening  to  me  on  the  phone  for  at  least  five  years, 
you  should  know  me  by  now.  I'd  lie." 

"I'm  sure  you  know  that  under  the  law  a  parent  has 
no  special — " 

The  other  FBI  man  held  up  his  hand  as  if  to  silence 
his  partner. 

"Maybe  you'd  like  someone  to  stay  with  you  tonight, 
Mrs.  Douglas.  Keep  an  eye  on  things." 

"I  have  someone  keeping  an  eye  on  things.  I  have  all 
those  people  you  moved  into  the  apartment  across  the 
street.  Haven't  I.  I  mean  I  didn't  see  you  move  them  in, 
but  I  know  how  you  operate."  She  could  not  seem  to 
stop  herself.  It  was  the  Raggedy  Ann.  She  resented  their 
catching  her  with  the  Raggedy  Ann.  "One  thing  I  don't 
know.  I  don't  know  if  you  kept  tapes  of  all  those  tele- 
phone calls." 

Neither  man  spoke. 

"I  mean  it  could  be  very  useful  if  you  did.  If  you 
could  sit  down  now  and  listen  to  those  telephone  calls 
you'd  probably  know  more  about  Marin  and  me  and 
Leonard  and  Warren  then  I  even  remember.  You  could 
probably  figure  the  whole  thing  out." 

One  of  the  men  closed  his  briefcase.  The  other  reached 
for  his  raincoat. 

"You  must  have  six  or  seven  hundred  hours  on  Marin 
and  Lisa  Harper  alone.  Doing  their  algebra."  Charlotte 
smoothed  the  Raggedy  Ann's  dress  over  its  red  heart  and 
did  not  look  at  the  FBI  men.  "Lisa's  at  Stanford  this 
year.  In  case  you  missed  the  installment  when  Lisa  got 
into  Stanford  and  Marin  didn't." 

"We're  not  on  opposing  sides,  Mrs.  Douglas." 

"Marin  cried  when  the  letter  came  from  Stanford.  You 
probably  remember  that.  Marin  crying." 

The  next  morning  when  Charlotte  woke  in  Marin's 
bed  the  rain  was  streaming  down  Marin's  organdy  cur- 
tains and  puddling  on  the  parquet  floor.  Charlotte  knew 
as  she  woke  why  she  could  not  give  the  FBI  a  recent 
photograph  of  Marin.  She  could  not  give  the  FBI  a 
recent  photograph  of  Marin  because  any  photograph 
useful  to  them  would  show  Marin's  eyes,  and  then  Marin's 
eyes  would  stare  back  at  her  from  newspapers  and  tele- 
vision screens,  and  she  was  not  yet  ready  to  deliver 
her  child  to  history. 


Leonard  flew  home  immediately  but  because  of  an 
airport  strike  at  Beirut  and  a  demonstration  at  Orly  it 
took  him  thirty-six  hours  to  arrive  in  San  Francisco, 
and  by  then  they  had  sifted  the  debris  and  identified 
Marin's  gold  bracelet  attached  like  a  charm  to  the  firing 
pin  of  the  bomb.  They  had  also  received  the  tape,  and 
released  Marin's  name  to  the  press.  Charlotte  learned 
about  the  tape  when  she  opened  the  door  of  the  house 
on  California  Street  and  found  a  television  crew  already 
filming.  On  the  six  o'clock  news  there  was  film  that 
showed  Charlotte  opening  the  door,  turning  from  the 
camera  and  running  upstairs  as  a  young  Negro  pursued 
her  with  a  microphone.  When  this  film  was  repeated  at 
eleven  it  was  followed  for  the  first  time  by  the  picture  of 
Marin,  the  famous  picture  of  Marin  Bogart,  the  two-year- 
old  newspaper  picture  of  Marin  in  her  pink-and-white 
candy-striped  Children's  Hospital  volunteer's  pinafore. 
The  newspaper  had  apparently  lost  the  negative  and  sim- 
ply cropped  and  enlarged  a  newsprint  reproduction  in 
which  Marin  was  almost  indistinguishable,  clearly  a 
complaisant  young  girl  in  a  pinafore  but  enigmatically 
expressionless,  her  eyes  only  smudges  on  the  gravure 
screen.  In  the  weeks  that  followed  the  appearance  of  the 
picture  those  two  photogravure  smudges  would  eradicate 
every  other  image  Charlotte  had  of  Marin's  eyes.  The 
day  I  finally  saw  Marin  I  was  surprised  by  her  eyes. 
She  has  Charlotte's  eyes.  She  has  nothing  else  of  Char- 
lotte's but  she  has  Charlotte's  eyes. 


OU  NO  DOUBT  HEARD  THE  TAPE. 

"This  is  not  an  isolated  action.  We 
ask  no  one's  permission  to  make  the 
revolution" 

I  heard  only  part  of  it,  on  a  Radio 
Jamaica  relay,  but  I  read  excerpts 
from  it  in  Time  and  in  Prensa  Latina 
and  in  the  Caracas  Daily  journal, 
excerpts  always  illustrated  by  the  im- 


penetrable picture  of  the  child  in  the  candy-striped  pin- 
afore. The  night  Charlotte  first  heard  the  tape  she  tried 
to  transcribe  it  word  for  word,  so  that  she  could  explain 
to  Leonard  and  Warren  what  Marin  had  in  mind.  She 
got  only  as  far  as  the  part  where  Marin  discussed  what 
she  called  the  revolutionary  character  of  her  organization. 
"Now  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  revolutionary  character 
of  our  organization"  Marin  definitely  said  on  the  tape. 
"The  fact  that  our  organization  is  revolutionary  in  char- 
acter is  due  above  all  to  the  fact  that  all  our  activity  is 
defined  as  revolutionary." 

Charlotte  read  this  sentence  several  times.  She  won- 
dered if  she  had  misheard  Marin,  or  missed  an  important 
clause.  The  tape  was  still  running  and  Marin  could  still 
be  heard,  talking  about  "expropriation"  and  "firepower" 
and  "revolutionary  justice"  and  about  how  the  Trans- 
america  Building  was  one  of  m<my  symbols  of  imperialist 
latijundismo  in  San  Francisco,  but  Charlotte  was  still 
fixed  on  that  one  sentence.  The  fact  that  our  organization 
is  revolutionary  in  character  is  due  above  all  to  the  fact 
that  all  our  activity  is  defined  as  revolutionary.  She  could 
parse  the  sentence  but  she  could  make  no  sense  of  it, 


could  find  no  way  to  rephrase  it  so  that  Leonard  and 
Warren  would  understand. 

As  it  turned  out  she  did  not  need  to  explain  the  sen- 
tence to  Leonard  because  when  he  arrived  from  the  air-| 
port  at  midnight  he  said  that  the  sentence  was  not  origi- 
nal with  Marin  but  had  been  lifted  from  a  handbook  by, 
a  Brazilian  guerrilla  theorist  named  Marighela. 

"I've  got  just  one  thing  to  say  about  the  operation," 
Leonard  said. 

Charlotte  waited. 

"I  know  where  they  got  their  rhetoric  but  I'd  like 
to  know  where  they  got  their  hardware." 

As  it  turned  out  Charlotte  did  not  need  to  explain 
the  sentence  to  Warren  either  because  when  he  called 
from  New  York  at  two  that  morning  he  had  already 
heard  the  tape  and,  like  Leonard,  he  had  just  one  thing 
to  say  about  the  operation. 

"Fuck  Marin,"  he  said. 


ft  ~i  HEN  I  m  arried  Edgar  Strasser-Men 

ML  /wk  /  I  dana  I  received,  from  an  aunt  in  Den 
/  ^a/7  /  ver  who  had  been  taken  as  a  bride  t( 
/  /    a  LJnited  Fruit  station  in  Cuba,  twen 

ly/  /    ty-four  Haviland  dessert  plates  in  th< 

Wk  1/  /     Windsor  Rose  pattern  and  a  letter  o 

instructions  for  living  in  the  tropics 
W\     I  was  to  allow  no  night  soil  on  my 

'    W  W   \|  kitchen     garden,    boil     water  foi; 

douches  as  well  as  for  drinking,  preserve  my  husband'; 
books  with  a  thin  creosote  solution,  schedule  regulai 
hours  for  sketching  or  writing  and  regard  the  playing  o: 
bridge  as  an  avoidance  of  reality  to  be  indulged  only  at  bi 
weekly  intervals  and  never  with  depressive  acquaintances 
In  this  regime  I  could  perhaps  escape  what  the  lette) 
called  the  fever  and  disquiet  of  the  latitudes.  That  I  hac 
been  living  in  these  same  latitudes  unmarried  for  som< 
years  made  no  difference  to  my  aunt:  she  appeared  t( 
locate  the  marriage  bed  as  the  true  tropic  of  fever  an( 
disquiet. 

So  in  many  ways  did  Charlotte. 

I  think  I  have  never  known  anyone  who  regarded  th( 
sexual  connection  as  quite  so  unamusing  a  contract.  S< 
dark  and  febrile  and  outside  the  range  of  the  normal  di( 
all  aspects  of  this  contract  seem  to  Charlotte  that  she  wa 
for  example  incapable  of  walking  normally  across  i 
room  in  the  presence  of  two  men  With  whom  she  hac 
slept.  Her  legs  seemed  to  lock  unnaturally  into  her  pelvi< 
bones.  Her  body  went  stiff,  as  if  convulsed  by  the  ques 
tion  of  who  had  access  to  it  and  who  did  not.  I  recal 
once  telling  Charlotte  about  a  village  on  the  Orinoc 
where  female  children  were  ritually  cut  on  the  inne 
thigh  by  their  first  sexual  partners,  the  point  being  t< 
scar  the  female  with  the  male's  totem.  Charlotte  sav 
nothing  extraordinary  in  this.  "I  mean  that's  prett 
much  what  happens  everywhere,  isn't  it,"  she  said 
"Somebodv  cuts  you?  Where  it  doesn't  show?" 

I  keep  those  cuts  that  don't  show  in  mind  when 
think  about  Charlotte  Douglas's  passage  from  the  housi 
on  California  Street  to  the  Boca  Grande  airport.  Char 
lotte  Amelia  Douglas.  Charlotte  Amelia  Bogart.  Bon 


lharlotte  Amelia  Havemeyer.  Charlotte.  I  am  not  even 
'ertain  she  was  talking  figuratively. 


In  the  first  week  after  the  release  of  Marin's  tape 
|iese  events  occurred. 

Charlotte  received  a  call  from  a  young  woman  in  New 
ork  who  said  that  Warren  would  arrive  in  San  Fran- 
|isco  on  a  midnight  plane.  Warren  did  not. 

Charlotte  received  a  call  from  a  spiritualist  in  the 

etherlands  who  said  that  he  perceived  the  aura  of  a 
[irl  in  a  pinafore  selling  tripe  in  the  Belleville  section 
f  Paris.  He  would  discuss  his  vision  in  detail  upon 
pceipt  of  a  first-class  airplane  ticket  to  San  Francisco, 
pund  trip  and  refundable. 

The  young  woman  in  New  York  called  back  to  say 
fiat  Warren  had  missed  the  midnight  plane  but  would 
rrive  in  San  Francisco  the  next  afternoon.  Warren 
lid  not. 

A  pair  of  FBI  men.  came  for  coffee  every  morning. 

An  apartment-court  manager  on  the  outskirts  of  Detroit 

Id  NBC  that  he  had  seen  Marin  and  "two  jumped-up 
l)loreds"  loading  carbines  into  the  trunk  of  a  1957 
pntiac  at  dawn  in  the  Livonia  Mall  parking  lot.  By  the 

me  he  appeared  on  CBS  he  described  Marin's  com- 
[inions  as  "possibly  black  or  Indian"  and  the  car  as 
1957  Pontiac  "or  some  later-model  General  Motors 

shicle."  In  the  Detroit  Free  Press  the  story  was  head- 
hed  "a  search  for  a  nervous  Indian." 
f  Marin  was  said  to  be  in  Havana. 
Marin  was  said  to  be  in  Hanoi. 

Warren  left  two  messages  on  the  answering  service  that 
:  would  definitely  arrive  in  San  Francisco  via  TWA 
'e  following  morning  at  10:35  A.M.  He  did  not. 


hat  have  we  here,"  Leonard  said 
when  he  finally  walked  into  the  room 
Charlotte  had  taken  in  the  Fairmont 
Hotel.  Leonard  had  addressed  a  bar 
luncheon  on  constitutional  law  at  the 
Fairmont  and  a  telephone  had  been 
brought  to  the  dais  and  it  was  Warren 
calling  from  New  York.  Charlotte  had 
watched  Leonard  take  the  call  from 
farren  and  then  she  had  left  the  dais  and  gone  to  the 
Isk  and  asked  for  a  room  and  telephoned  Leonard  to 
het  her  upstairs  when  he  finished  lunch.  The  room  was 
(Id  and  the  radiator  jammed  off  and  the  big  windows 
jerlooking  the  Pacific  Union  Club  would  not  close.  Yet 
[r  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  Charlotte  had  been  sitting 
Irefoot  in  the  gray  afternoon  light  wearing  only  the 
Indmade  navy-blue  silk  underwear  she  had  just  bought 
a  shop  in  the  lobby.  She  had  been  trying  not  to  re- 
;mber  about  Marin  or  Warren.  She  had  been  trying  to 
lember  a  carnal  mood. 
■  "No.  Don't  tell  me,"  Leonard  said.  "Let  me  guess.  You 
;ided  the  way  to  avoid  seeing  Warren  was  to  move 
the  Fairmont." 

'I  don't  want  to  talk  about  Warren,"  Charlotte  said. 
"I  got  him  a  ride  out." 


"Don't  talk  about  him,"  Charlotte  said.  "Come  here." 
"I  know  perfectly  well  what  you're  doing.  Even  if  you 
don't." 

"Don't  talk  about  it.  Don't  laugh.  I  just  want  it." 
"You  don't  want  it  at  all." 

Charlotte  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  pulled  the 
spread  around  herself.  "I  did." 

"You're  transparent,  Charlotte.  To  everyone  but  your- 
self." 

Charlotte  gazed  out  the  window.  "Somebody  died," 
she  said  after  a  while.  "Somebody  died  at  the  Pacific 
Union  Club.  While  you  were  talking.  Downstairs." 

"How  do  you  know." 

"The  fire  department  came.  The  resuscitator  squad. 
And  then  an  ambulance.  And  they  lowered  the  flag." 

Leonard  sat  on  a  chair  facing  the  bed.  "I  know  exactly 
what  you're  trying  to  do." 

"Look.  You  can  see  the  flag.  Half  mast.  What  do  you 
mean,  you  got  him  a  ride  out." 

"Never  mind  Warren.  It's  a  lousy  idea,  Charlotte,  try- 
ing to  have  a  baby." 

"Who  said  anything  about  a  baby.  I  say  I  want  to 
fuck,  you  say  I  don't.  You  say  you  got  Warren  a  ride 
out,  I  say  how,  you  say  never  mind  Warren.  I  say  some- 
body died  at  the  Pacific  Union  Club,  you  start  talking 
about  having  a  baby.  I  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about." 

Leonard  kept  his  eyes  on  Charlotte  but  she  did  not 
meet  them. 

"Quite  honestly  I  don't." 

"Quite  honestly  I  don't  think  you  do.  Quite  honestly  I 
always  know  what  you're  thinking  before  you  do.  What 
you're  thinking  now  is  this:  you  get  yourself  pregnant, 
Warren  can't  get  to  you.  ABC.  QED.  Don't  ask  me  why. 
Where  did  you  get  that  underwear." 

Charlotte  said  nothing. 

"Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  your  primary  eroge- 
nous zone  is  your  underwear?" 

Charlotte  had  pulled  the  bedspread  closer  and  smoked 
a  cigarette  without  speaking  and  there  had  not  seemed 
any  point  in  staying  in  the  cold  room  after  that.  In  the 
elevator  it  occurred  to  her  that  he  had  been  trying  to 
make  her  laugh  with  him  but  that  was  another  mood 
she  could  not  remember.  In  fact  she  did  want  a  baby. 


"He  apparently  called  the  office  and  gave  Suzy  a  lot 
of  shit  before  he  got  me  here."  Leonard  nodded  at  the 
Fairmont  doorman.  "  'Your  friend  Warren,'  Suzy  calls 
him." 

"I  don't  want  him  to  come  out  here." 
"It's  not  up  to  you,  Charlotte.  Come  out  of  your  trance. 
He  wants  to  come  out." 
"Then  why  hasn't  he." 

"You  know  as  well  as  I  do  why  hasn't  he,  Charlotte, 
he  hasn't  been  able  to  promote  an  airplane  ticket,  that's 
why  hasn't  he." 

"He  didn't  say  that." 

"Of  course  he  didn't  say  that.  Wake  up." 

Charlotte  concentrated  on  trying  to  tie  her  scarf  in 
the  wind. 

"So  as  soon  as  the  Q-A  was  over  I  made  a  call  and 
got  him  a  ride  out  on  Bashti  Levant's  plane." 


"I  can't—"  Charlotte  broke  off. 

"You  can't  what." 

Charlotte  shrugged. 

"You  can't  what,  Charlotte." 

"I  can't  see  Warren  on  a  small  plane  with  Bashti 
Levant  for  five  hours."  She  had  just  seized  on  this  but 
it  was  true.  Bashti  i  Levant  was  in  the  music  business. 
Bashti  Levant  had  "labels,"  and  three-piece  suits  and 
large  yellow  teeth  and  obscure  Balkan  proclivities.  "They 
won't  like  each  other." 

"No.  They  won't.  They  will  cordially  dislike  each 
other  and  they  will  entirely  entertain  each  other.  That's 
not  what  you  were  going  to  say.  You  can't  what." 

"I  can't  deal  with  Warren  right  now." 

"What's  to  'deal  with'?  You  were  married  to  him,  now 
you're  married  to  me.  You  think  you're  the  only  two 
people  in  the  world  who  used  to  fuck  and  don't  any 
more?" 

"Not  at  all."  Another  thing  Charlotte  could  not  deal 
with  was  Leonard's  essentially  rational  view  of  the  sexual 
connection.  "There's  also  you  and  me." 

"Not  bad.  You're  waking  up."  Leonard  seemed  pleased. 
"Here's  a  taxi." 

"I  think  I'll  walk." 

"Then  walk,"  Leonard  said  as  he  got  into  the  taxi. 

Charlotte  walked  as  far  as  Grace  Cathedral  and  stood 
for  a  while  just  inside  the  nave  in  a  particular  pool  of  yel- 
low light  Marin  had  liked  as  a  child.  When  the  light  shift- 
ed on  the  window  and  there  was  no  more  yellow  Charlotte 
left  the  cathedral.  She  intended  walking  back  to  the  Fair- 
mont to  get  a  taxi  but  there  was  one  idling  outside  the 
cathedral,  and  Leonard  was  waiting  in  it,  just  as  he  had 
been  waiting  in  a  taxi  outside  the  courthouse  the  morning 
she  divorced  Warren. 

"She  had  a  straw  hat  one  Easter."  Charlotte  had  taken 
Leonard's  hand  in  the  taxi  but  neither  of  them  spoke 
until  the  house  on  California  Street  was  in  sight.  "And 
a  flowered  lawn  dress." 

"Don't  think  you  have  to  get  yourself  pregnant  just  to 
prove  he  doesn't  have  you  anymore,  Charlotte." 

"We  took  her  to  lunch  at  the  Carlyle,  I  remember  she 
was  cold." 

"Don't  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  you  can  just  run 
it  back  through  the  projector,  Charlotte." 
"Warren  gave  her  his  coat." 
Leonard  said  nothing. 

"And  we  drank  a  lot  of  Ramos  fizzes.  And  in  the  middle 
of  lunch  Warren  said  he  had  an  appointment  downtown. 
And  when  the  check  came  I  didn't  have  any  money.  I 
didn't  even  have  two  dollars  for  a  taxi.  Marin  and  I 
walked  home."  She  turned  to  Leonard.  "She  was  three. 
Everybody  admired  her  hat.  I  think  I  was  never  so  happy 
on  a  Sunday.  Why  are  you  bringing  him  out." 

"He's  her  father,  isn't  he." 

"I  can't  handle  it." 

Leonard  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  picked  up  the 
handmade  pieces  of  navy-blue  silk  from  the  floor.  They 
were  very  plain.  They  had  no  lace  or  embroidery.  They 
had  only  the  rows  of  infinitesimal  stitches.  "Maybe  I  want 
to  see  if  you  can.  Somebody  in  the  Azores  went  blind 
making  these." 

"Why  do  you  have  to  bring  him  out." 

''Because  he  gave  her  his  coat,"  Leonard  said. 


hose  were  four  truly  wonderfi 
specimens  you  condemned  me  to  fl 
out  here  with,"  Warren  said  when  h 
walked  into  the  house  on  Californi 
Street  at  nine-thirty  the  next  morning 
Charlotte  stood  perfectly  still.  Wai 
ren  looked  as  if  he  had  not  slept  i 
several  days.  His  eyes  were  blooc 
shot,  his  chin  -stubbled.  He  was  weai 
ing  sneakers  and  a  muffler  Charlotte  recognized  as  on 
she  had  knit  for  herself  the  winter  they  lived  in  an  ur 
heated  apartment  on  East  Ninety-third  Street,  and  he  wa 
carrying  not  a  suitcase  but  two  shopping  bags  stuffe 
with  what  appeared  to  be  dirty  laundry.  He  was  als 
carrying  one  red  rose,  which  he  handed  to  Chariot! 
without  looking  at  her. 

"Four  authentic  gargoyles,"  he  said.  "Some  favor  yc 
did  me.  The  four  worst  people  in  the  world.  Climbei 
Vermin.  Gargoyles.  New  York  trash.  Hogarth  caricature 
Twenty-five  thousand  feet,  no  exit.  Deliver  me  fro: 
favors.  I  need  a  drink." 

"You  repeated  gargoyles,"  Leonard  said.  "Otherwi 
vintage." 

"The  FBI  is  due  at  ten,"  Charlotte  said. 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  your  getting  me  a  drin 
Me  no  get  FBI  joke." 

"I  haven't  heard  that  since  it  was  still  'me  no  get  India 
joke,'  "  Leonard  said.  "Which  I  remember  vividly  fro)j 
the  night  I  introduced  you  to  the  maharanee  of  wherewi 
she  was  from." 

"Lower  Pelham,"  Warren  said.  "She  was  the  maharam 
of  Lower  Pelham."  He  dropped  the  shopping  bags  c 
the  floor  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  An  aerosol  can  > 
shaving  cream  and  a  balled  seersucker  suit  stuffed  wi 
dirty  socks  rolled  out.  "Get  somebody  to  wash  and  in 
that,  Charlotte,  all  right?  The  suit  just  needs  pressing 

"We  don't  have  any  washers  and  ironers  on  the  pla 
today."  Charlotte  retrieved  the  aerosol  can  before  it  I 
the  open  fire.  "Or  any  pressers." 

"I  can  see  you're  in  one  of  your  interesting  mooC 
Tell  me  what  else  you  can't  do  for  me  today,  Chariot! 
You  think  you  can  give  me  a  drink?  Or  can't  you." 

Charlotte  filled  a  glass  with  ice  and  splashed  bourb< 
into  it.  Her  hands  were  shaking.  The  veins  on  her  an 
were  standing  out  and  she  did  not  want  Warren  to  s 
them.  When  she  finally  spoke  her  voice  was  neutr 
"Who  exactly  was  on  this  plane." 

"All  friends  of  yours,  I  have  no  doubt.  Which  remin 
me,  you  look  like  hell,  your  veins  show."  Warren  to 
the  glass.  "This  Levant  creature,  whoever  he  is." 

"Bashti  Levant  controls  three  out  of  five  pop  recor 
sold  in  America."  Leonard  seemed  amused.  "As  you  knc 
perfectly  well." 

"Yeah,  well,  I  had  some  fun  at  his  expense,  I  do) 
mind  telling  you.  I  had  a  little  fun  with  him  and  this  i 
castrato  he  had  along  to  bray  at  his  jokes.  This  pas 
Palm  Beach  castrato.  Fawning  capon.  French  cuffs.  Pi 
asitical  eunuch." 

"You  didn't  like  him,"  Leonard  said. 

"Palm  Beach  trash  hanger-on.  I  let  the  women  aloru 

"The  last  Southern  gentleman,"  Leonard  said. 

"Not  that  they  deserved  it.  Two  terrible  women.  Ti 


Why  thinkof  it  as  an  expensive  Scoteh 
when  you  can  think  of  it  as  an  inexpensive  luxury? 


Seville 

and  the  quest 
for  perfection. 


An  American  success  story. 

Few  cars  in  so  short  a  period  of  time  have 
so  captured  the  imagination  of  the  motoring 
public  as  this  car.  Seville  by  Cadillac.  At 
its  introduction,  this  was  a  new  kind  of  luxury 
[car... designed  for  American  tastes  but  at 
[home  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  car  com- 
plete—the  first  American  car  to  combine 
international  size  and  styling  with  Cadillac 
icomfort  and  convenience. 

A  credit  to  its  engineering. 

So  well-engineered  was  it  that  a  number  of 
^Seville's  proven  design  concepts  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  1977  Cadillacs  that  we 
hroudly  label  the  next  generation  of  the 
luxury  car.  But  Seville  remains  unique.  And 
Yhe  quest  for  perfection  goes  on. 

iThe  quest. 

beui/Ze  was  a  great  car  when  it  was  intro- 
duced. It  is  an  even  more  refined  car  today. 
For  it  is  our  policy  to  constantly  seek  out 
ways  to  enhance  Seville—  and  as  we  find  them 
\hey  are  incorporated  into  the  car.  There 
lire  many  such  refinements.  Some  might  ap- 
pear minor.  Some  not  so  minor.  Altogether, 


Four-wheel  disc  brakes 


they  make  Seville  an  even  more  desirable 
car  choice  for  1977.  Examples  of  these 
refinements  include  the  following: 

Four-wheel  disc  brakes. 

They  are  standard  equipment.  Combined 
with  a  power  brake  booster,  they  provide 
the  braking  capability  you  would  expect 
of  one  of  the  world's  best-equipped  cars. 

A  retuned  suspension  system. 

You  might  never  notice  the  difference.  But 
we  would.  So  we  retuned  the  suspension  sys- 
tem. Complementing  the  suspension  system 
are  special  Butyl'""  rubber  body  mounts  to 
provide  vibration-dampening  qualities  — 
for  both  vertical  and  lateral  movement. 

Styling  refinements. 

The  timeless  styling  of  Seville  has  been 
enhanced  by  a  new,  more  distinctive  grille. 
And  you  may  now  select  either  the  vinyl 
top  or  the  stylish  simplicity  of  an  all-metal 


roof.  All  other  styling  remains  happily 
unchanged. 

A  unique  American  luxury  car. 

Most  important,  it's  a  Seville— designed  and 
engineered  to  be  one  of  the  world's  great 
cars.  A  car  of  innovation  —  incorporating 
the  latest  American  technical  achievements. 
Such  as  its  Electronic-Fuel-lnjected  Engine 
with  an  on-board  analog  computer.  It's  a 
beautiful  road  car.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Seville 
just  might  be  the  best-performing  car  you've 
ever  driven.  There's  only  one  way  to  know. 
Call  your  Cadillac  dealer  and  have  him 
arrange  a  test  drive  for  you.  Haven't  you 
waited  long  enough? 


'The  shopping  is  fun.  You're  free  to  look  as  long 

as  you  wish.  And  you  always  find 
yourself  wanting  to  go  back." 

Paul  and  Hope  Forsman  on  the  Forsmans'  second  visit  to  Bermuda 

"I  guess  for  a  man  and  wife  to  come  to 
Bermuda  to  play  golf  is  about  as  relaxing 
as  anything  could  be." 

'The  caves  are  beautiful  and  the 
spectacular  view  of  the  water 
makes  you  want  to 
dive  right  in  there. 
It's  pretty  and  clear 
and  blue  and  lying  there 
absolutely  still."  ^ 


Bermuda 

Unspoiled.  Unhurried.  Uncommon 

See  your  travel  agent  or  write  Bermuda,  Dept.  619. 
630  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10020  or  Suite  1010, 44  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02108 


ible  voices,  terrible  brays.  The  castrato  only  brayed 
Ivhen  the  Levant  creature  snapped  his  fingers,  but  the 
'omen  brayed  all  the  time,  3,000  miles  of  braying.  Le 
dand.  Le  weekend.  Les  monkey-gland  injections.  Le  New 
(fork  trash.  I  believe  one  of  them  was  married  to  the 
nevant  creature.  Whoever  he  is,  I  have  no  idea." 
'That  surprises  me.  Since  Leonard  just  told  you." 
'That  surprises  you,  does  it."  Warren  rattled  the  ice 
his  glass.  "You  surprise  easier  than  you  used  to.  I 
ippose  this  creature  is  a  client  of  Leonard's." 
"As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is." 

"Leonard's  got  all  the  luck.  Arabs.  Jews.  Indians, 
iashti  Levant." 
"Niggers,"  Leonard  said.  "You  forgot  niggers." 
"How  exactly  did  this  creature  come  to  your  attention, 
Leonard?  He  rape  an  Arab?  Or  is  that  possible.  Actually 
believe  that's  a  solecism.  Raping  an  Arab." 
"You've  had  that  Arab  in  the  wings,  I  can  tell  by 
bur  delivery."  Leonard  took  Warren's  glass  and  filled  it. 
|I  got  involved  with  Bashti  on  a  dope  charge  a  few  years 
jo.  Involving  certain  of  his  artists." 
"I  don't  believe  what  I'm  hearing.  Bashti's  artists." 
'There  was  a  civil-liberties  issue." 
I  "Of  course  there  was."  Warren  choked  with  laughter 
[id  slapped  his  knee.  "I  knew  there  was." 
"There  was,"  Charlotte  said. 

In  the  silence  that  followed  she  could  hear  her  voice 
j:ho,  harsh  and  ugly.  She  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  ring 
?onard  had  brought  her  from  wherever  he  had  gone  to 
leet  the  man  who  financed  the  Tupamaros.  The  square 
jlaerald  ring.  The  big  square  emerald  from  some  capital 
}e  could  not  remember. 
'Listen  to  that  voice,"  Warren  said.  "Let's  have  that 
ie  of  voice  again." 
Leonard  looked  at  Charlotte  and  shook  his  head 
Ightly. 

Charlotte  picked  up  a  cigarette  and  lit  it. 
'No  wonder  your  daughter  left  home,"  Warren  said. 
The  red  rose  Warren  had  given  Charlotte  fell  from 

table  to  the  floor. 
;  Charlotte  said  nothing. 

"All  I  hold  against  your  daughter  is  she  didn't  catch 
l.shti  Levant  with  that  pipe  bomb.  Bashti  and  certain  of 
[j  artists.  That's  the  only  bone  I  want  to  pick  with  your 

ighter.  Your  daughter  and  mine." 
["He  doesn't  mellow,"  Leonard  said  finally. 
("What  did  you  expect,  Leonard?  You  expect  I'd  hit 
rty-five  and  start  applauding  the  family  of  man?" 
irren  drained  his  second  drink.  "It's  my  birthday, 
larlotte.  You  haven't  wished  me  happy  birthday." 
f  I'll  tell  you  something  I  expected,  I  expected — "  Char- 
te  broke  off.  She  did  not  know  what  she  had  expected. 

concentrated  on  the  emerald, 
fogota. 
)uito. 

ie  had  no  idea  where  Leonard  had  met  the  man  who 
meed  the  Tupamaros. 

['Today's  not  your  birthday,"  she  said  finally.  "Your 
thday  was  last  month." 
[Your  husband  expected  a  humanist." 
[Leonard."  Leonard  said. 
Pardon?" 

(Her  husband's  name  is  Leonard." 


"I  stole  that  rose  for  you,"  Warren  said.  "Off  the  flight 
of  the  living  dead." 


KNOW  why  charlotte  liked  talking 
to  the  FBI :  the  agents  would  let  her 
talk  about  Marin.  Their  devotion  to 
Marin  seemed  total.  They  were  pil- 
grims pledged  to  the  collection  of 
relics  from  Marin's  passion.  During 
the  days  before  Warren  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  the  agents  had  taken 
Charlotte  to  see  Marin's  apartment  on 
Haste  Street  in  Berkeley.  The  agents  had  taken  Charlotte 
to  see  the  house  on  Grove  Street  in  Berkeley  where  they 
had  found  the  cache  of  .30-caliber  Browning  automatic 
rifles  and  the  translucent  pink  orthodontal  retainer  Marin 
was  supposed  to  wear  to  correct  her  bite.  In  both  those 
places  the  gray  morning  light  fell  through  dusty  windows 
onto  worn  hardwood  floors  and  Charlotte  had  remembered 
how  sad  she  herself  had  been  at  Berkeley  before  Warren 
came  to  her  door. 

"Let's  flop  back  to  one  of  the  theories  you  were  espous- 
ing yesterday,  Mrs.  Douglas.  When  you — " 

"Let's  flop  back  to  all  of  them,"  Warren  said.  Warren 
had  been  sitting  in  the  same  chair  ever  since  he  walked 
into  the  house  and  dropped  his  shopping  bags.  He  had 
gotten  up  only  to  get  himself  drinks  and  once,  perfunc- 
torily, when  the  FBI  men  arrived  and  Leonard  left.  "I'm 
the  felon's  father,"  he  had  said  to  the  FBI  men.  He 
seemed  bent  now  in  a  fit  of  laughter.  "I  want  to  flop 
back  to  every  one  of  these  theories  Mrs.  Douglas  has  been 
espousing.  In  my  absence.  I've  been  out  of  touch,  I  didn't 
know  Mrs.  Douglas  had  theories.  To  espouse." 
"When  I  what,"  Charlotte  said. 
"Flip  flop.  We  need  ice,  Charlotte." 
"When  you — "  The  FBI  man  glanced  uneasily  at 
Warren.  "When  you  said  yesterday  that  Marin  'might 
have  been  sad'  what  exactly  did  you  mean?  Normal 
everyday  blues?  Or  something  more,  uh,  out  of  the  main- 
stream?" 

"Just  your  normal  everyday  mainstream  power-to-the- 
people  latifundismo  Berkeley  blues."  Warren  was  still 
bent  with  laughter.  "Just  those  old  Amerikan  blues.  Spell 
that  with  a  K." 

"I  don't  know  what  I  meant,"  Charlotte  said. 

"Some  theory,"  Warren  said.  "Did  you  get  the  K? 
Did  you  spell  it  with  a  K?" 

"To  push  on  for  a  moment,  Mrs.  Douglas,  the  office 
raised  one  other  question.  Did  your  daughter  ever  men- 
tion a  Russian,  name  of,  uh,  let's  see." 

The  FBI  man  examined  his  notebook. 

"Those  old  Amerikan  blues  didn't  come  up  the  river 
from  New  Orleans,  they  K-O-M-E  up  the  river  from  New 
Orleans.  Get  it?  Charlotte?  Did  he  get  the  K?" 

"He  got  it." 

"Gurdjieff,"  the  FBI  man  said.  "Russian,  name  of 
Gurdjieff.  Marin  ever  mention  him?" 

"In  the  first  place  he  was  an  Armenian,"  Warren  said. 
"Otherwise  you're  on  top  of  the  case." 

"I'm  not  sure  I  get  your  meaning,  Mr.  Bogart." 
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"Not  at  all.  You're  doing  fine." 

"Excuse  me.  The  Gurdjieff  I'm  thinking  of  is  a  Rus- 
sian." 

"Excuse  me.  The  Gurdjieff  you're  thinking  of  is  Bashti 
Levant." 

"Warren.  Please." 

"Don't  you  think  that's  funny,  Charlotte?  'Excuse  me, 
the  Gurdjieff  you're  thinking  of  is  Bashti  Levant'?" 

"It's  funny,  Warren.  Now—" 

"You  used  to  think  I  was  funny." 

"Let  me  try  to  put  this  on  track."  The  FBI  man  cleared 
his  throat.  "Marin  ever  mention  a  Gurdjieff  of  any  na- 
tionalitv?  Ever  mention  reading  about  him?" 

"No,"  Charlotte  said. 

"Marin  can't  read,"  Warren  said.  "She  plays  a  good 
game  of  tennis,  she's  got  a  nice  backhand,  good  strong 
hair  and  an  IQ  of  about  103." 

Charlotte  closed  her  eyes. 

"Charlotte.  Face  facts.  Credit  where  credit  is  due, 
you  raised  her.  She's  boring." 

"I'm  not  sure  this  is  a  productive  tack,"  the  FBI  man 
said. 

"Irving's  not  sure  this  is  a  productive  tack."  Warren 
rattled  his  ice.  "Hear,  hear,  Charlotte.  Listen  to  Irving." 

"Bruno,"  the  FBI  man  said.  "The  name  is  Bruno 
Furetta." 

"Don't  mind  me,  Irving,  I've  been  drinking." 

"I  happen  to  know  you're  not  all  that  drunk,  Warren." 
Charlotte  did  not  open  her  eyes.  "I  happen  to  know  you're 
just  amusing  yourself.  As  usual." 

"You  get  the  picture." 

Charlotte  stood  up.  "And  I  want  to  tell  you  /  am  not — " 
"She's  overwrought,"  Charlotte  heard  Warren  say  as 

she  fled  the  room.  "Let  me  give  you  some  advice,  Irving. 

Never  mind  the  Armenians,  cherchez  le  tennis  pro." 


!      H  ~m71°°  ho°-    WARREN  said  when  he  came 

■  Wj    upstairs  an  hour  later.  "What  hap- 

pened  to  your  sense  of  humor." 
Charlotte  said  nothing.  She  did  not 
/  want  Warren  in  the  room.  She  did 

■/    \.      A  not  want  Warren  to  be  in  any  room 

■  where  she  slept  with  Leonard,  did 
/l             ^BT   not  want  him  to  see  Leonard's  Sec- 

^— i  —^A  onal  and  her  hand  cream  together  on 
the  table  by  the  bed,  did  not  want  to  see  him  examining 
the  neckties  that  Leonard  had  that  moaning  tried,  rejected, 
and  left  on  the  bed.  In  fact  she  did  not  want  him  to  see 
the  bed  at  all. 

"We  don't  have  anything  in  common  anymore."  War- 
ren picked  up  a  yellow  silk  tie  and  knotted  it  around  his 
collar.  "You  and  me.  Leonard  won't  miss  this,  he's 
jaundiced  enough.  You  ever  noticed?  He's  got  bad 
color?" 

"One  thing  we  have  in  common  is  that  we  both  agree 
that  as  far  as  having  anything  In  common  goes — "  Char- 
lotte broke  off.  She  was  watching  a  tube  of  KY  jelly 
on  the  table  by  the  bed.  She  did  not  see  any  way  to 
move  it  into  the  drawer  without  attracting  Warren's  at- 
tention. "As  far  as  having  anything  in  common  goes  we 


don't  have  anything.  In  common." 

"You  sound  like  you  had  a  stroke.  You  had  a  stroke?" 

"I  happen  to  have  a  headache." 

"You  mean  I  happen  to  give  you  a  headache." 

"I  mean  I  want  you  to  leave  this  room." 

"Don't  worry,  I'll  leave  this  room."  Warren  sat  on  the 
bed,  picked  up  the  tube  of  KY  jelly  and  put  it  in  the 
drawer.  "I  don't  like  this  room." 

Charlotte  said  nothing. 

"I  only  flew  out  here  to  see  how  you  were." 

Still  Charlotte  said  nothing.  , 

"I  don't  like  your  room,  I  don't  like  your  house, 
don't  like  your  life."  Warren  picked  up  a  silver  box  from 
the  table  by  the  bed.  The  box  held  marijuana  and  playe( 
"Puff,  the  Magic  Dragon"  when  the  lid  was  lifted.  Warren 
lifted  the  lid  and  looked  at  Charlotte.  "I  bet  the  two  o 
you  talk  about  'turning  on.'  See  what  I  mean  about 
your  life?" 

"Go  away,"  Charlotte  whispered. 

"Excuse  me.  1  mean  your  'life-style.'  You  don't  have 
a  life,  you  have  a  'life-style.'  You  still  look  good,  though." 

"Go  away." 

Warren  looked  at  her  for  a  while  before  he  spoke. 

"I  want  you  to  come  to  New  Orleans  with  me." 

Charlotte  tried  to  concentrate  on  meeting  Leonard  foi 
lunch.  Very  soon  she  would  walk  out  of  this  room  am 
down  the  stairs.  She  would  walk  out  of  this  house  and 
she  would  take  a  taxi  to  the  Tadich  Grill,  alone. 

"I  said  I  want  you  to  come  to  New  Orleans  with  me, 
are  you  deaf?  Or  just  rude."  f 

She  would  go  in  the  taxi  alone  to  meet  Leonard  at  the 
Tadich  Grill. 

"I  wrant  you  to  see  Porter  with  me.  Porter  is  dying. 
Porter  wants  to  see  you.  Do  this  one  thing  for  me." 

Charlotte  tried  to  keep  her  mind  on  whether  to  order 
sand  dabs  or  oysters  at  the  Tadich  Grill.  Porter  was  a 
distant  cousin  of  Warren's.  During  the  five  years  Char- 
lotte and  Warren  were  married  Porter  had  invested 
$25,000  in  an  off-Broadway  play  that  Warren  nevei 
wrote,  $30,000  in  a  political  monthly  that  Warren  nevei 
took  beyond  its  dummy  issue,  and  $2,653.84  in  ransom' 
ing  Warren's  and  her  furniture  and  Marin's  baby  clothes 
from  the  Seven  Santini  Brothers  Storage  Company  ir 
Long  Island  City.  Charlotte  did  not  even  like  Porter. 

"If  you  won't  do  it  for  me  you'll  do  it  for  Porter.  0) 
you're  a  worse  human  being  than  even  I  think." 

"I  can't  just  leave.  Can  I." 

"You're  not  leaving,  you're  paying  a  visit  to  Porter 
Who  is  dying.  Who  loves  you." 

"I  can't  forgive  Porter  what  he  said  to  Leonard.  A 
dinner  out  here.  Two  years  ago.  He  behaved  badly."  Ir 
fact  Charlotte  could  not  even  recall  what  Porter  had  saic 
to  Leonard,  but  whenever  she  talked  to  Warren  she  fel 
helplessly  into  both  his  diction  and  his  rosary  of  othei 
people's  disloyalties.  "I  just  can't  forgive  Porter  tha 
at  all." 

"Porter  loves  you." 

"Leonard  had  to  ask  him  to  leave  the  house." 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  you." 

There  did  not  seem  to  Charlotte  any  ground  on  whicl 
this  question  could  safely  be  met.  She  put  it  from  he) 
mind. 

"I  said  what's  that  got  to  do  with  you." 


[ 


Charlotte  stood  up,  walked  to  the  dressing  room,  and 
ok  a  coat  from  the  closet. 
Porter's  dying,  Charlotte." 
Charlotte  put  her  coat  over  her  shoulders. 
"Porter's  dying  and  you're  putting  on  your  mink  coat, 
ou  got  Hadassah  today?  Mah-jongg?  You  get  the  pic- 
re  about  your  life?" 

"It's  not  mink.  It's  sable.  I  have  a  lunch  date." 
Say  that  again." 

I  said:  /  have  a  lunch  date.  With  Leonard." 
"Don't  let  me  keep  you.  Somebody  who  loves  you  is 
ing,  your  only  child  is  lost,  I'm  asking  you  one  last 
vor,  and  you've  got  a  lunch  date."  Warren  opened  the 
of  the  silver  box  again.  The  mechanism  began  to  play, 
(ou  getting  it?  You  getting  the  picture?  You're  never 
ing  to  see  Marin  again  but  never  mind,  you've  got  a 
nch  date?  And  maybe  after  your  'lunch  date'  you  and 
ur  interesting  husband  can,  what  do  you  call  it,  'get 
>ned'?" 

"You  fuck,"  Charlotte  screamed. 
Warren  smiled. 

Charlotte  grabbed  up  a  pair  of  scissors  and  clutched 
;m,  point  out. 

Charlotte's  sable  coat  fell  to  the  floor. 
"You  walk  into  the  house  four  hours  ago,  you  haven't 
id  Marin's  name  except  to  make  fun  of  her.  You  try 
use  Marin  on  me,  you  don't  give  a  fuck  about — " 
Warren  still  smiled. 

iThe  music  box  still  played  "PufF,  the  Magic  Dragon." 
Charlotte  looked  at  her  hand  and  opened  it  and  the 
ssors  fell  to  the  floor.  "About  Marin,"  she  said. 
'Time  and  fevers,"  Warren  said  finally.  His  voice  was 
3d.  "Burn  away." 

'I  don't  know  what  you're  saying." 
'I'm  not  saying,  babe.  I'm  quoting.  'And  the  grave 
i)ves  the  child  ephemeral.'  Who  am  I  quoting." 

■  'Shakespeare.  Milton.  I  don't  know  who  you're  quot- 

■  ;.  Make  that  thing  stop  playing." 

i  'Auden.  W.  H.  Auden.  You  aren't  any  better  read  than 

■  i  ever  were,  I'll  give  you  that."  Warren  closed  the  box 

■  I  picked  up  Charlotte's  coat  from  the  floor.  "'But  in 
M  arms  till  break  of  day  let  the  living  creature  lie.' 
here's  your  lunch." 

T  can't  go  to  lunch."  She  stood  like  a  child  and  let 

■  rren  put  the  coat  on  her  shoulders.  "I  can't  go  to 
hch  crying." 

■'Where  was  your  lunch." 
IfTadich's." 

■fSure,"  Warren  said.  "Let's  eat  some  fish." 

I 

i  Varren  entertained  Leonard  at  lunch  with  news  of  an 
■omotive  heir  they  both  knew  who  was  devoting  his 
■:une  to  Micronesian  independence;  excused  himself 
fi  times  to  make  telephone  calls;  cancelled  the  oysters 
m  nard  had  ordered  for  Charlotte  because  Pacific  oysters 
fllld  not  compare  with  Gulf  oysters;  ordered  oysters 
■tself,  drank  three  gin  Martinis  and  a  German  beer, 
fe  Charlotte  with  his  own  fork  because  she  was  too  thin 
'fl  to  eat,  left  the  restaurant  before  Leonard  ordered 
:  •ee  and  did  not  reappear  that  afternoon  or  evening. 
lr  he  morning  Charlotte  told  Leonard  that  she  could  not 
«'  in  the  same  house  with  Warren.  Leonard  moved 


Warren  to  a  motel  in  the  Marina,  and  paid  for  the  room 
a  week  in  advance.  Charlotte  stayed  upstairs  until  they 
were  gone.  I  understand  what  Warren  Bogart  could  do 
to  Charlotte  Douglas  because  I  met  him,  later,  once  in 
New  Orleans:  he  had  the  look  of  a  man  who  could  drive 
a  woman  like  Charlotte  right  off  her  head. 

I  have  no  idea  what  I  mean  by  "a  woman  like  Char- 
lotte." 

I  suppose  I  mean  only  a  woman  so  convinced  of  the 
danger  that  lies  in  the  backward  glance. 

I  might  have  said  a  woman  so  unstable,  but  I  told  you, 
Charlotte  performed  the  tracheotomy,  Charlotte  dropped 
the  clinic  apron  at  the  colonel's  feet.  I  am  less  and  less 
convinced  that  the  word  unstable  has  any  useful  meaning 
except  insofar  as  it  describes  a  chemical  compound. 


N  the  second  week  after  the  release 
of  Marin's  tape  Leonard  flew  to  Mon- 
treal to  meet  with  leaders  of  a  Greek 
liberation  movement.  A  man  who  de- 
scribed himself  as  a  disillusioned 
Scientologist  called  Charlotte  to  say 
that  Marin  was  under  the  influence 
of  a  Clear  in  Shasta  Lake.  A  mas- 
seuse at  Elizabeth  Arden  called  Char- 
lotte to  say  that  she  had  received  definite  word  from 
Edgar  Cayce  via  Mass  Mind  that  Marin  was  with  the 
Hunzas  in  the  Himalayas. 

Charlotte  watched  the  rain  blowing  across  California 
Street. 

Leonard  flew  from  Montreal  to  Chicago  to  speak  at  a 
Days  of  Rage  memorial. 

"You  want  to  see  bad  teeth,  get  on  down  here,"  War- 
ren said  to  Charlotte  the  first  night  he  telephoned.  He  was 
calling  not  from  the  motel  in  the  Marina  but  from  the 
Polo  Lounge  of  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel,  where  he  had 
flown  with  Bashti  Levant  and  one  of  his  English  bands. 
"The  algae  on  the  genetic  pool.  They  drink  Mai  Tais. 
Get  it?" 

"I  don't  understand  what  you're  doing  there." 

"I'm  not  screwing  their  women,  if  that's  what  you 
think.  Not  even  with  yours,  Basil.  'Basil.'  'Ian.'  'Andrew.' 
English  Jews.  You  over  your  homicidal  mood?" 

Charlotte  said  nothing. 

"The  women  all  had  lobotomies  at  fourteen,  but  the 
teeth  stop  me.  Will  you  see  Porter  on  his  deathbed  or 
won't  you." 

"What  exactly  is  Porter  dying  of." 

"Porter  is  dying  of  that  long  disease,  his  life.  Alexan- 
der Pope,  lost  on  you.  Never  mind  what  Porter's  dying 
of.  Do  it  for  me." 

"I  don't  even  believe  Porter's  dying.  If  Porter  were 
dying  I  wouldn't  think  you'd  be  hanging  around  the 
Beverly  Hills  Hotel.  With  people  you  say  you  can't  stand." 

"I'm  not  'hanging  around,'  Charlotte,  I'm  'hanging 
out.'  The  phrase  is  'hanging  out.'  You  always  did  have 
a  tin  ear.  Will  you  come  to  New  Orleans  or  won't  you." 

"I  won't." 

"Why  won't  you." 

"Because  if  I  went  to  New  Orleans  with  you,"  Char- 
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lotte  said,  "I  would  end  up  murdering  you.  I  would  take 
a  knife  and  murder  you.  In  your  sleep." 

"I  don't  sleep  anyway." 

Charlotte  said  nothing. 

"It  doesn't  matter  to  me  what  you  do.  Go,  don't  go. 
Come,  don't  come.  Murder  me,  don't  murder  me.  I'm 
only  telling  you  what  you  have  to  do  for  your  own  peace 
of  mind." 

"I  have  had  that  shit,"  Charlotte  whispered,  and  hung 
up. 


"I  would  bet  my  life  on  your  having  some  character," 
Warren  said  the  second  night  he  telephoned  from  the 
Beverly  Hills  Hotel.  "Lucky  for  me  I  didn't." 

Charlotte  said  nothing. 

"Not  that  it  matters.  Not  that  it's  worth  anything. 
My  life." 

Charlotte  said  nothing. 

"You're  going  to  remember  this,  Charlotte.  I  tried  to 
tell  you  what  to  do.  You're  going  to  lie  awake  and  re- 
member this  for  the  rest  of  your  miserable  unfortunate 
life." 

Charlotte  said  nothing. 

Charlotte  believed  that  there  was  something  familiar 
about  this  telephone  call  but  for  a  moment  she  could 
not  put  her  finger  on  what  it  was.  There  had  been  some- 
thing else  she  was  supposed  to  lie  awake  and  remember 
for  the  rest  of  her  miserable  unfortunate  life. 

Leaving  him. 

That  was  it. 

She  tried  to  put  that  other  telephone  call  back  out 
of  her  mind.  It  must  have  been  after  she  left  him,  the 
other  telephone  call,  because  she  had  never  exactly  told 
him  that  she  was  leaving  him.  She  had  told  him  that  she 
was  going  to  her  mother's  funeral.  This  was  true  but  not 
the  whole  truth.  Her  mother  had  just  died  and  she  was 
going  to  have  some  money  to  take  care  of  herself  and 
Marin  and  she  did  not  want  to  give  the  money  to  War- 
ren and  she  took  Marin  and  flew  out  of  Idlewild  and 
never  went  back. 

"You  hear  me,  Charlotte?" 

She  had  cried  all  the  way  to  San  Francisco  and  Marin 
had  been  asleep  on  her  lap  and  she  remembered  the  land- 
ing and  Marin's  pale  hair  damp  and  sticky  with  sleep 
and  tears. 

"Charlotte?  They  ever  mention  sins  of  omission  in 
those  wonderful  Okie  schools  you  went  to?" 

For  the  rest  of  that  week  when  the  telephone  rang 
between  one  and  four  A.M.  Charlotte  would  hang  up  as 
soon  as  she  heard  Warren's  voice.  A  few  days  later  a 
copy  of  Time  arrived  with  a  photograph  that  showed 
Charlotte  leaving  the  house  on  California  Street  with  her 
hands  over  her  face,  and  Charlotte  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
editor  pointing  out  that  the  description  of  her  as  a  "re- 
clusive socialite"  was  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Leonard 
returned  from  Chicago  and  asked  Charlotte  not  to  mail 
the  letter. 

"I  just  remembered  I  never  told  Warren  I  was  leaving 
him,"  Charlotte  said  to  Leonard. 

"He's  had  fifteen  years,  I  guess  he's  figured  it  out," 
Leonard  said  to  Charlotte. 

"I  mean  I  just  kissed  him  goodbye  at  Idlewild  and 


said  I'd  be  back  in  a  week  and  I  knew  I  wouldn't  be." 
"I  know  it." 

"How  could  you  know  it." 
"Because  that's  how  you'll  leave  me." 
"Fourteen  years,"  Charlotte  said.  "Not  fifteen.  Four 
teen." 


HARLOTTE  DID  NOT  GET  OUT  of  bed 

the  day  after  she  went  with  Pete 
Wright  to  open  the  safe-deposit  box. 

"I'm  not  sure  your  daughter  ap- 
preciates the  legal  bind  she's  put 
you.  in,  Char." 

Pete  Wright  was  examining  some 
stock  certificates.  Charlotte  had 
known  Pete  Wright  longer  than  she 
had  known  Leonard.  He  had  roomed  at  Stanford  with 
Dickie  and  he  had  handled  her  divorce  from  Warren  and 
as  Leonard's  junior  partner  he  had  paid  a  Christmas  call 
every  year  with  a  suitable  present  for  Marin,  but  there 
in  the  safe-deposit  vault  of  the  Wells  Fargo  Bank  on 
Powell  Street  he  had  kept  referring  to  Marin  as  "youi 
daughter."  Charlotte  did  not  want  to  hear  about  the  legal 
bind  she  was  in  and  she  did  not  want  Pete  Wright  to  call 
her  Char.  Only  Dickie  called  her  Char.  There  was  some- 
thing else  about  Pete  Wright  that  bothered  her  but  she 
did  not  want  to  think  about  that  either. 
"You're  in  a  bit  of  a  pickle  here,  Char." 
"That's  exactly  what  you  said  when  I  left  Warren. 
And  you  took  this  enormous  legal  problem  to  Leonard 
and  Leonard  said  I  wasn't." 

Charlotte  took  a  gold  pin  of  her  grandmother's  from 
the  safe-deposit  box. 

Charlotte  imagined  the  gold  pin  attached  to  the  firm 
pin  of  a  bomb. 

Pete  Wright  had  come  to  New  York  once  when  she 
was  married  to  Warren. 
"And  I  wasn't." 
"You  weren't  what." 
"I  wasn't  in  a  bit  of  a  pickle." 
"I  have  nothing  but  respect  for  Leonard  as  a  lawyer. 
Charlotte,  but,  as  you  know,  Leonard  leaves  the  estate 
work  to  me."  Pete  Wright  took  a  deep  breath.  "Now 
What  we  have  here  are  stock  certificates  worth  X  dollars 
a  quarter  in  dividends — " 

"Eight  hundred  and  seven,  $807  a  quarter.  I  lookec  : 
it  up  when  you  called  me." 

"What  I'm  saying,  Charlotte,  is  that  these  particulai 
certificates  are  in  your  and  your  daughter's  names  a^»r 
joint  tenants.  Her  signature — " 
"I  can  forge  it,  can't  I." 
"Not  legally,  no." 

"All  right.  I  won't  cash  the, checks.  It's  $807  a  quarter  . 


it's  nothing. 


The  gold  pin  had  a  broken  clasp.  As  Charlotte  helc 
the  pin  in  her  fingers  she  had  an  abrupt  physical  sens* 
of  eating  chicken  a  la  king  and  overdone  buiscuits  at  hei  .; 
grandmother's  house  in  Hollister. 
Pete  Wright. 

Pete  Wright  had  been  in  New  York  once  and  hac 
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The  Great  Vail  Sale 

Save  25%  on  Lift  Tickets,  Lodging. 
And  get  a  Coupon  Book 
wo^th  $200. 


Vail  during  December... 
lood  Times  at  Great  Savings. 


Plan  your  Great  Vail  Sale  Holiday  anytime  between 
ovember  24th  and  December  17th  and  Vail  is  yours  for 
less.* 

You'll  save  when  you  ski  our  big,  beautiful  mountain 
I  vith  its  10  square  miles  of  exciting  terrain.  Our  lodges, 
ozy  to  luxurious,  will  be  yours  for  less,  too.  And  to  help 
( ou  enjoy  your  vacation  even  more,  we'll  give  you  a 
oupon  book  offering  savings  in  many  of  our  tantalizing 
estaurants  and  shops. 

I  The  Great  Vail  Sale  is  on  during  the  entire  month  of 
ntpril,  too.  Both  these  times  of  the  year  aren't  as 
Iusy...that  means  more  of  the  best  skiing  for  you.  A  great 
I  mountain,  a  great  village,  all  at  great  savings!  Write  today 
pr  a  free  Vail  Vacation  Guide  explaining  the  details. 
|'"hen  come  ski  with  us  during  the  Great  Vail  Sale. 

Vail.  A  mountain,  a  village, 
a  world  of  warmth. 


■ 

The  best  ski  lift  to  Vail  is  on  TW&  So  call  TWA  and 
book  your  Great  Vail  Sale  Holiday.  Save  20%  off  regular 
coach  fares  with  TWA's  Discover  America  fares  to 
Denver.  Be  sure  to  book  early  as  capacity  is  limited. 

Being  the  best  isn't  everything. 
Its  the  only  thing. 

rmssssssssz 

Please  send  me  a  Vail  Vacation  Planning  Guide  today 
Name 


Address 
City  


State 


Mail  to:  Vail  Associates, Inc.,  Box  PM60Vail,  Co.  81657. 
Reservations  (303)476-5677,  information  (303)  476- 1000. 


*Lodging  discounts  vary.  Check  the  Vail  Vacation  Guide  for 
specifics  on  the  lodge  of  your  choice. 
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ts  Tequila  Drinkers  into  a  Whole  New  Spirit. 


Pisco  Llama.  It's  light.  It's  clear, 
its  the  imoorted  hit  of  South  America.  Nothing  else  comes  near. 
Exotic  in  cocktails,  it's  almost  erotic 
strar. .        or  over.  Pisco  Llama.  The  garden  in  the  jungle. 
It's  a  nice  place  to  be. 

Pisco  Llama.  The  Great  Spirit  of  the  Andes. 


80  PROOF  IMPORTED  BY  BROWNE  VINTNERS  NEW  YORK  &  SAN  FRANCISCO  AQ  PREPARED  BY  TTSP      FOR  AN  !8  X  40  FULL  COLOR  PISCO  LLAMA  POSTER  MAIL  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  FOR  $1  06  TO  PISCO  LLAMA.  505  BEACH  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94133 


There  was  a  time  when  supporting 

black  education  could  have  cost  your  freedom. 

Today  it  just  costs  money. 


In  1833,  Prudence  Crandall,  a  young  Quaker, 
opened  a  school  for  black  girls  in  Connecticut.  The 
villagers  tried  to  burn  it,  they  refused  to  sell  her 
food  or  medicine. 

Still,  black  children  from  all  over  New  England 
came  to  the  school. 

Then  the  state  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  estab- 
lishment of  Negro  Schools.  Miss  Crandall  disobeyed 
and  was  sent  to  jail. 


The  law  didn't  stop  blacks  from  learning.  And  it 
didn't  stop  others  from  helping  them,  despite  very 
real  danger  to  their  lives  and  liberty. 

Thanks  to  a  continuing  tradition  of  support  for 
black  education,  the  United  Negro  College  Fund  has 
beenabletohelpthousandsof  black  students  change 
the  course  of  their  lives  at  UNCF  schools. 

Please  continue  a  great  American  tradition.  Sup- 
port the  United  Negro  College  Fund. 


GiwtoIheUnited  Negro  College  Rind 


500  E  62nd  St. 
New  York  10021 


A  mind  is  a  terrible  thing  to  waste. 


A  Public  Service  ol 
The  Advertising  Council 
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aken  her  to  the  Palm  for  dinner. 
"What  may  seem  'nothing'  to  you,  Charlotte — " 
"I  suppose  you're  about  to  tell  me  that  $807  a  quarter 
the  average  annual  income  for  a  grape  picker.  Is  that 
hat  you're  about  to  tell  me?" 
"I'm  about  to  overlook  your  hostility." 
"Leonard  leaves  the  estate  work  to  you,  you  leave  the 
rape  pickers  to  Leonard,  is  that  fair?" 
"We  used  to  be  friends,  Charlotte,  and  I  like  to  think — " 
She  could  taste  the  soft  bits  of  pimento  in  the  chicken 
la  king. 

She  could  smell  the  biscuits  burning  in  the  oven. 
She  could  also  smell  citronella,  and  calamine  lotion, 
nd  the  sweetened  milky  emulsion  in  prescription  bottles 
lat  contained  aureomycin.  She  could  taste  the  acrid  goat 
heese  her  father  used  to  get  from  the  man  who  ran  his 
ttle  on  the  ranch.  Her  father  had  died.  She  could  feel 
ushed  and  browning  in  her  hand  the  camellias  her 
lother  used  to  braid  into  her  hair  for  birthday  parties, 
er  mother  had  died.  She  had  erased  burned  biscuits  and 
tronella  when  Warren  came  to  her  door  in  Berkeley, 
d  she  seemed  to  have  been  busy  since,  but  there  in  the 
fe-deposit  vault  of  the  Wells  Fargo  Bank  on  Powell 
reet  she  was  not  so  busy. 
She  had  erased  some  other  things  too. 
She  had  been  too  busy. 

She  had  gotten  drunk  at  the  Palm  with  Pete  Wright. 
"I  gather  by  your  silence  you  think  Warren  might  op- 
se  it." 

"Oppose  what?"  Charlotte  said. 

"Oppose  declaring  your  daughter  legally  dead." 

Charlotte  looked  at  Pete  Wright. 

"It's  a  legality.  It  doesn't  mean  anything,  but  it  would 
able  you  to  cash  these  particular  dividend  checks." 
Charlotte  picked  up  the  certificates. 
'As  well  as  clarify  the  question  of  the  ranch.  Which  I 
1  impelled  to  remind  you  is  tied  up  in  trust  for  her.  A 
se  trust,  granted,  but — " 
Charlotte  tore  the  certificates  in  half. 
Pete  Wright  gazed  at  the  wall  behind  Charlotte  and 
de  a  sucking  noise  with  his  teeth.  "Warren's  quite  dis- 
hed. I  don't  know'  if  you  realize  that.  He  comes  by  the 
use,  he  drinks  too  much,  he  jumps  all  over  Clarice 
out  her  hatha  yoga  class,  he  acts  like — " 
Her  mother  had  died. 

Warren  had  not  come  home  the  night  she  got  drunk 
the  Palm  with  Pete  Wright. 

'You  don't  need  to  tell  me  what  Warren  acts  like." 
'I  gather  you  and  Warren  have  had  some  misunder- 
nding,  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  which  are  outside  my 
jrview,  but — " 
Her  father  had  died. 

Warren  had  called  at  four  A.M.  the  night  she  got  drunk 
(the  Palm  with  Pete  Wright  and  she  had  told  him  not 
|come  home. 

' — I  must  say  I  don't  think  you're  solving  anything  by 
Mending  there  aren't  certain  complications  to — " 

eople  did  die.  People  were  loose  in  the  world  and  left 
land  she  had  been  too  busy  to  notice. 
lOie  morning  after  she  got  drunk  at  the  Palm  she  and 
jirren  had  taken  Marin  to  lunch  at  the  Carlyle.  Marin 
cold. 

['I'm  trying  to  talk  to  you  like  a  Dutch  uncle,"  Pete 


Wright  said. 

Warren  gave  her  his  coat. 

"I  think  I  fucked  you  one  Easter,"  Charlotte  said. 

For  the  next  several  days  Charlotte  wanted  only  to  eat 
the  food  she  had  eaten  in  Hollister  but  she  had  lost  the 
recipes  her  mother  had  written  out  and  Charlotte  did  not 
know  the  number  of  any  couple  who  would  come  to  the 
house  on  California  Street  and  do  chicken  a  la  king  and 
burned  biscuits.  When  I  think  of  Charlotte  Douglas  ap- 
prehending death  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  in  the  safe- 
deposit  vault  of  a  bank  in  San  Francisco  it  occurs  to  me 
that  there  was  some  advantage  in  having  a  mother  who 
died  when  I  was  eight,  a  father  who  died  when  I  was  ten, 
before  I  was  busy. 


HARLOTTE  DID  NOT  GET  OUT  of  bed  the 

day  after  she  met  the  woman  named 
Enid  Schrader. 

"Mark  spoke  so  very  highly  of 
you,"  the  woman  had  said  on  the 
telephone.  There  had  been  in  Enid 
Schrader's  voice  something  Charlotte 
did  not  want  to  recognize:  a  forced 
gaiety,  a  haggard  sprightliness,  a 
separateness  not  unlike  her  own.  "Of  you  and  your  beau- 
tiful home." 

Mark  Schrader  was  said  to  have  been  on  the  L-1011 
with  Marin.  Mark  Schrader  had  on  his  face,  in  the  pic- 
tures Charlotte  had  seen  of  him,  a  pronounced  scar  from 
a  harelip  operation.  It  did  not  seem  plausible  to  Charlotte 
that  she  could  have  met  a  boy  with  such  a  scar  and  for- 
gotten him,  nor  did  it  seem  plausible  that  anyone  on  the 
L-1011  with  Marin  had  ever  spoken  highly  of  the  house 
on  California  Street,  but  maybe  the  boy's  mother  was 
trying  to  tell  her  something.  Maybe  there  was  a  code  in 
that  peculiar  stilted  diction.  Maybe  Enid  Schrader  knew 
where  Marin  was. 

"I  think  we  should  meet,"  Charlotte  said  guardedly. 
"Could  you  have  lunch  at  all?  Today?  The  St.  Francis 
Grill?" 

"Delightful.  Why." 

"Why  what?" 

"Why  the  St.  Francis  Grill?" 

"I  just  thought — "  Charlotte  did  not  know  what  she  had 
just  thought.  She  had  rejected  the  house  because  it  was 
watched.  She  had  hit  upon  the  St.  Francis  Grill  as  a  place 
where  all  corners  of  the  room  could  be  seen.  "Is  there 
somewhere  you'd  rather  go?" 

"Not  at  all,  I  don't  keep  up  with  where  the  beautiful 
people  eat.  Not  to  worry  about  my  recognizing  you,  I've 
seen  pictures  of  you." 

"I've  seen  pictures  of  you  too." 

"Before,"  the  woman  said.  "I  meant  before.  Pictures  of 
you  and  your  beautiful  home." 

Charlotte  had  met  the  woman  at  one-thirty  and  at  two- 
thirty  the  code  remained  impenetrable.  The  woman  did 
not  seem  interested  in  talking  about  her  son,  or  about 
Marin.  The  woman  seemed  interested  instead  in  talking 
about  a  friend  who  had  a  decorator's  card. 

"You'll  adore  Ruthie."  The  woman  was  drinking  dai- 
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quiris  and  had  refused  lunch.  "I'm  getting  you  together 
soonest,  that's  definite,  a  promise.  Meanwhile  I'll  borrow 
her  card  and  we'll  do  the  trade-only  places.  How's  Tues- 
day." 

'"How's  Tuesday  for  what,*'  Charlotte  said  faintly. 

"Monday's  a  no-no- for  me  but  if  Tuesday's  bad  for 
you,  let's  say  Wednesday.  Earliest." 

"Listen."'  Charlotte  glanced  around  the  room  before  she 
>)>oke.  "If  there's  something  to  see  I  think  we  should — I 
mean,  could  we  see  it  now?" 

"But  I  haven't  got  Ruthie's  card.  I  mean  unless  you 
have — "  The  woman  looked  up.  "What's  the  matter." 

"I  don't  think  I  know  what  you're  talking  about." 

"/'m  talking  about  taking  you  shopping."  The  woman's 
eyes  reddened  and  filled  with  tears.  "Unless  of  course 
you're  too  busy.  But  of  course  you  are.  Too  busy." 

Charlotte  touched  the  woman's  hand. 

The  last  woman  Charlotte  had  known  to  talk  about 
"shopping"'  was  her  mother. 

The  last  time  Charlotte  had  been  asked  to  go  "shop- 
ping" it  had  been  by  her  mother. 

"Your  ex-husband  isn't  too  busy.  I  heard  him  on  the 
radio.  He  was  blotto  but  he  talked  to  me.  I  called  in  to 
chat,  he  w  asn't  too  busy  to  chat.  Although  blotto.  On  the 
radio.  Whatever  his  name  is." 

"W  arren."  Charlotte  did  not  want  to  hear  about  Warren 
on  the  radio.  Leonard  had  once  said  that  Warren  could 
arrive  in  a  town  where  he  knew  no  one  and  within  twen- 
ty-four hours  he  would  have  had  dinner  at  the  country 
club,  been  offered  a  temporary  chair  in  Southern  politics 
at  the  nearest  college,  and  been  on  the  radio.  Charlotte 
did  not  want  to  think  about  Warren  on  the  radio  and 
she  did  not  want  to  think  why  Enid  Schrader  was  crying 
and  she  did  not  want  to  think  about  her  mother  shop- 
ping. Her  mother  had  been  shopping  the  day  she  died, 
at  Ransohoff's.  "His  name  is  Warren  Bogart." 

"Whatever.  The  little  whore's  father." 

The  woman  gave  one  last  cathartic  sob. 

Charlotte  reached  for  the  check. 

"My  treat,"  the  woman  cried,  her  voice  again  sprightly. 
"You  do  it  next  time." 

All  the  next  day  Charlotte  could  not  erase  from  her 
mind  the  first  newspaper  picture  she  had  seen  of  Enid 
Schrader's  son.  "They'll  ditch  the  harelip,"  Leonard  had 
said  when  she  showed  him  the  picture.  "The  harelip's  the 
fresh  meat  they'll  throw  on  the  trail,  they  can't  afford 
him,  Marin's  not  stupid." 

"I  wouldn't  rely  on  that,"  Warren  had  said. 

Another  picture  Charlotte  could  not  erase  from  her 
mind  was  her  mother  alone  at  Ransohoff's. 


have  a  lousy  trip  to  Philadelphia, 
lousy  flight  back,  I  watch  my  own 
plane  blow  a  tire  on  closed-circuit  TV, 
I  go  to  my  office,  I  find  Suzy  in  tears 
because  Warren  camped  in  her  one- 
room  apartment,  I  come  home  and  I 
find  my  wife  hasn't  gotten  dressed 
in  two  days.  I  finish  this  call.  Char- 
lotte, I'm  going  to  trot  your  ass  over 


to  Polly  Orben's  office,  this  isn't  healthy."  Leonard  un- 
cupped  the  receiver  and  spoke  into  it.  "Try  the  other  line,. 
Suzy,  see  if  you  can  keep  your  finger  off  the  disconnect 

this  time." 

"Why  don't  you  trot  Suzy's  ass  over  to  Polly  Orben's 
office,"  Charlotte  said  without  turning  around.  She  wasi 
watching  the  FBI  man  in  the  window7  of  the  apartmentil 
across  the  street.  "Why  don't  you  trot  Warren's  ass  over  I 
to  Polly  Orben's  office." 

"Tell  him  we're  going  to  trade  off  the  felony  and  plead J 
the  two  misdemeanors,"  Leonard  said  into  the  tele-fl 
phone. 

"Warren  and  Polly  Orben  would  be  good,"  Charlotte: 
said. 

"And  tell  him  I  don't  want  any  of  that  boom-boom  shil 
at  the  hearing."  Leonard  hung  up  the  telephone.  "Speak 
ing  of  Warren  he  says  you  won't  see  him.  He  says  you 
misunderstand  him." 

"The  fuck  I  misunderstand  him." 

"Felicitously  put,"  Leonard  said  after  a  while. 

"Tell  him  I'm  in  Hollister.  Tell  him  I'm  in  Hollistei 
and  about  how  there's  no  telephone  on  the  ranch." 

"There  are  eight  telephones  on  the  ranch.  On  three  sep 
arate  lines." 

"He  doesn't  know  that." 

"For  Christ's  sake,  Charlotte,  go  to  Hollister  if  yot 
don't  want  to  see  him.  Go  now.  Go  right  now." 

"I  can't  actually  go  to  Hollister." 

"Why  can't  you,  besides  the  fact  that  it  might  entai 
getting  dressed." 

She  could  not  go  to  Hollister  because  she  was  afraic 
Warren  might  find  her  there,  alone  at  the  ranch.  Sh« 
could  not  go  to  Hollister  because  if  Warren  found  hei 
there  alone  at  the  ranch  something  bad  wrould  happen 
This  seemed  so  obvious  to  Charlotte  that  she  could  no 
bring  herself  to  say  it.  "I  can't  go  to  Hollister  becauw 
you  have  people  coming  to  the  house  for  lunch  tomor 
row. 

"Tell  me  who  I  have  coming  to  the  house  for  lunch  to 

morrow." 

"Coming  to  the  house  for  lunch  tomorrow  you  have  . . ' 
She  could  not  think. 

"Coming  to  the  house  for  lunch  tomorrow  I  have  . . 
the  leaders  of  . . .  two  dissident  factions  within  . . .  th< 
Haight-Divisadero  Coalition.  You  got  a  whole  lot  yoi  t 
want  to  say  to  them?" 

Charlotte  picked  up  a  brush  and  began  attacking  he 
hair  in  abrupt  chops. 

"On  the  subject  of  day-care  versus  guerrilla  theater' 
Maybe  we  could  get  Dickie  and  Linda  up  from  Hollistei 
and  get  their  thinking?" 

"I  don't  know  why  you  put  all  those  telephones  on  th 
ranch  anyway." 

"I  don't  know,  Charlotte.  Communication?" 

"Nobody  in  my  family  ever  found  it  necessary  to  kee 
three  different  calls  going  on  that  ranch." 

"Nobody  in  your  family  ever  found  it  necessary  to  pa 
the  taxes  on  that  ranch,  either.  Tell  me  again  why  yo 
can't  go  to  Hollister." 

The  hair  Charlotte  pulled  from  her  brush  was  dry  an*  > 
wiry  and  faded. 

When  Marin  was  small  she  had  played  a  game  wit 
Charlotte's  hair  and  called  it  gold. 


'I  feel  so  old,"  Charlotte  said. 

'Tell  me  why  you  can't  go  to  Hollister." 

'I  keep  remembering  things." 

'Most  of  us  do.  Tell  me  why  you  won't  see  Warren." 
'You  don't  know  what  he  wants." 

'Of  course  I  know  what  he  wants.  He  wants  you  back. 

think  I  make  my  living  being  dense?" 
*Then  why  did  you  ask." 

^eonard  lifted  a  mass  of  Charlotte's  hair  and  let  it  drop 
ough  his  fingers.  "Because  I  was  interested  in  whether 
knew  it.  1  ou  don't  look  so  old." 


HO  CAN  SAY  WHY  CHARLOTTE  left 
Leonard  Douglas. 

Maybe  she  thought  it  was  easier. 
Maybe  she  believed  herself  loose  in 
the  world,  maybe  she  was  tired,  may- 
be she  had  just  remembered  that  peo- 
ple died.  Maybe  she  thought  that  if 
she  walked  back  into  the  Carlyle  Ho- 
tel on  Easter  morning  with  Warren 
art  Marin  would  be  there,  in  a  flowered  lawn  dress. 
It's  too  late,"  she  said  to  her  gynecologist  the  morn- 
he  confirmed  that  she  was  carrying  Leonard's  child, 
didn't  happen  in  time." 
omebody  cuts  you. 
7here  it  doesn't  show. 

have  no  way  of  knowing  about  the  cuts  that  don't 
t 

know  only  that  during  the  fifth  week  after  the  release 
Marin's  tape  Charlotte  woke  early  every  morning, 
sed  promptly,  and  immersed  herself  in  the  domestic 
htenance  of  the  house  on  California  Street.  She  made 
ntories.  She  replaced  worn  sheets,  chipped  w  ine  glasses, 
ed  plates.  She  paid  an  electrician  time-and-a-half  to 
e.  on  a  Saturday,  two  crossed  spots  on  the  Jackson 
ock  in  the  dining  room.  She  was  obsessed  by  errands, 
she  laid  it  to  her  pregnancy, 
sonard  did  not. 

:>  entirely  underwater  did  Charlotte  live  her  life  that 
did  not  recognize  her  preoccupations  as  those  of  a 
lan  about  to  abandon  a  temporary  rental, 
eonard  did. 


HOTOGRAPHS    OF    THE    LAST  evening 

Charlotte  spent  with  Leonard  Douglas 
appeared  a  year  later  in  Vogue,  Char- 
lotte showed  them  to  me. 

There  was  Leonard,  standing  with 
an  actor  at  the  party  in  Beverly  Hills, 
standing  with  his  head  bent,  listening 
to  the  actor  but  looking  somewhere 
else. 

■iere  was  Charlotte,  sitting  with  an  actress  at  the  party 
Beverly  Hills.  Charlotte  smiling,  her  eyes  wide  and 
md  and  in  the  end  as  impenetrable  as  Marin's, 
lie  had  not  meant  to  go  with  Leonard  to  the  party 


in  Beverly  Hills  at  all. 

She  had  not  even  meant  to  go  with  Leonard  to  the 
airport. 

But  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  week  after  the  release 
of  Marin's  tape  she  had  opened  the  door  of  the  house  on 
California  Street  and  found  Warren  standing  there. 

"I  guess  you  can  give  me  a  drink." 

"Actually  I'm  just  about  to  drive  Leonard  to  the  air- 
port." She  followed  his  gaze  to  the  limousine  idling  at 
the  curb.  She  had  not  until  the  moment  intended  going 
to  the  airport.  "I  mean,  I'm  not  exactly  driving  him  to 
the  airport  but  I'm  driving  with  him  to  the  airport." 

"I  guess  there's  room  for  me." 


In  the  car  Charlotte  had  sat  on  the  jump  seat  and  fixed 
her  eyes  on  the  driver's  pigtail. 

"While  you  were  upstairs  Warren  was  telling  me  about 
this  ninety-two-year-old  Trotskyist  he  drinks  with  in  New 
York."  Leonard  said.  "This  Trotskyist  lives  at  the  Hotel 
Albert.  Naturally." 

"Charlotte  knows  Benny,"  Warren  said.  "You  remem- 
ber Benny,  Charlotte." 

Charlotte  had  not  remembered  Benny.  Charlotte  had 
not  even  thought  that  she  was  meant  to  remember  Benny, 
whoever  Benny  was.  Benny  was  only  Warren's  way  of 
reminding  her  that  he  had  a  prior  claim. 

"This  Trotskyist  drinks  Pisco  sours,"  Leonard  said. 

"Sazeracs,"  Warren  said.  "Not  Pisco  sours.  Sazeracs. 
Bennv  always  asks  about  you,  Charlotte.  You  ought  to 
go  see  him,  he's  not  going  to  live  forever." 

Charlotte  kept  her  eyes  on  the  driver's  pigtail. 

"Neither  is  Porter,"  Warren  said.  "In  case  you  forgot." 

"Neither  is  Charlotte,"  Leonard  said.  "You  keep  this 
up.  Something  I've  never  been  able  to  understand  is  how 
you  happen  to  know  more  Trotskyists  than  Trotsky  did." 

"You  know  more  Arabs,  it  evens  out.  What  am  I  going 
to  tell  Porter,  Charlotte." 

"All  of  them  ninety-two  years  old,"  Leonard  said. 

"I  said  what  am  I  going  to  tell  Porter,  Charlotte." 

"All  of  them  sitting  around  the  Hotel  Albert  drinking 
Pisco  sours,"  Leonard  said. 

"Sazeracs.  What  do  you  want  me  to  tell  Porter  on  his 
deathbed,  Charlotte." 

"Personally  I  want  you  to  tell  Porter  about  this  ninety- 
two-vear-old  Trotskyist,"  Leonard  said.  "You're  over- 
playing your  hand,  Warren.  You're  pushing  her  too  hard 
while  she's  still  got  an  ace.  I'll  lay  you  odds,  she's  going 
to  see  her  ace.  She's  going  to  say  she's  coming  with  me.' 

"But  I  am."  Charlotte  looked  at  Leonard  for  the  first 
time.  "I  am  definitely  coming  with  you.  I  always  was." 

"No,"  Leonard  said.  "You  were  not  'always'  coming 
with  me.  You  see.  Warren?  Bad  hand.  You  didn't  pace 
your  play." 

"But  I  always  wanted  to  go  with  you,"  Charlotte  said. 
"Definitely  you  always  wanted  to  go  with  him."  Warren 
said.  "You  haven't  met  enough  Arabs." 

"He's  going  to  Los  Angeles  and  Miami."  Charlotte  said. 
"Or  enough  Jews."  Warren  said. 


Because  Charlotte  had  gotten  on  the  plane  with  no  bag 
and  because  Leonard's  presence  w  as  required  at  the  party 
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where  the  photographs  were  taken,  a  S250-a-ticket  benefit 
in  a  tent  behind  someone's  house  in  Beverly  Hills,  Char- 
lotte was  wearing,  at  the  time  she  was  photographed,  a 
dress  borrowed  from  the  w  ife  of  the  record  executive  who 
had  organized  the  evening,  a  dress  made  entirelv  of  col- 
ored ribbons. 

"\ou  shouldn't  have  told  Warren  to  keep  the  car,"  she 
had  said  as  she  put  on  the  dress.  "He'll  keep  it  all  night. 
I  look  absurd." 

1  ou  wouldn  t  if  you  had  a  tambourine."  Leonard  said. 
"He  ll  keep  it  all  week/" 

Charlotte  sat  down.  She  was  very  tired.  She  did  not 
think  she  had  ever  been  so  tired.  She  did  not  see  how  she 
could  finish  tying  the  ribbons  on  the  dress. 

"Sometimes  I  wish."  Leonard  said  after  a  while.  He 
began  tying  the  ribbons  Charlotte  had  abandoned.  "I 
don't  know." 

"Sometimes  you  wish  what." 

'"Sometimes  I  wish  you  could  just  fuck  him  and  get  it 
over  with." 

"I  don't  want  to." 

"Charlotte.  Shit.  I  know  you  don't  u  ant  to." 

A  stage  had  been  constructed  over  the  swimming  pool 
of  the  house  in  Beverly  Hills  and  several  entertainers  auc- 
tioned their  services,  singing  and  dancing  and  placing 
surprise  telephone  calls  to  friends  and  relatives  of  high 
bidders.  Leonard  raised  $500  by  dancing  the  limbo  under 
a  pole  held  by  the  record  executive's  wife,  a  young  wom- 
an with  pale  blond  hair  like  Marin's  and  a  Brahmin  caste 
mark  painted  on  her  forehead,  and,  at  Charlotte's  table, 
an  actress  who  had  visited  Hanoi  spoke  of  the  superior 
health  and  beautv  of  the  children  there. 

"It  s  because  they  aren't  raised  bv  their  mothers."  the 
actress  said.  "They  don't  have  anv  of  that  bourgeois  per- 
sonal crap  laid  on  them." 

Charlotte  studied  her  wine  glass  and  tried  to  think  of 
something  neutral  to  say  to  the  actress.  She  wanted  to 
get  up  but  her  chair  was  blocked  by  three  men  who 
seemed  to  be  discussing  the  financing  of  a  motion  pic- 
ture, or  a  war. 

"No  mama-papa-baby-nuclear  family  bullshit."'  the  ac- 
tress said.  "It's  beautiful." 

Charlotte  concentrated  on  the  details  of  the  financing, 
the  part  to  be  played  by  the  Canadians,  the  controls  exert- 
ed by  the  Credit  Suisse. 

"I  know  why  you're  crying,"  the  actress  said  after  a 
while. 

Morocco  would  lend  its  armv.  Spain  would  not.  Two- 
eight  above  the  line. 

"And  I'm  sorry,  but  that's  exactly  the  kind  of  personal 
crap  I  never  saw  in  Hanoi." 

The  flash  bulb  blazed. 

Charlotte  smiled. 

The  flash  bulb  dropped  on  the  table. 

"Did  you  know  I  spent  a  night  once  w  ith  Pete  Wright," 
Charlotte  said  to  Leonard  as  he  led  her  from  the  table. 
"Did  you  know  I  did  that  and  forgot  it." 

"You  didn't  forget  it  at  a!L  Leonard  said.  "You  told 
me  the  first  night  I  met  you." 

"I  am  so  tired.  I  am  so  tired  of  remembering  things. 
Leonard.  Tell  me  it  s  because  I'm  pregnant." 

"I  wish  I  could."'  Leonard  said. 

Leonard  took  Charlotte  back  to  the  Beverly  Wilshire 


but  she  continued  crying,  so  Leonard,  because  he  was  di 
in  Miami  the  next  day  to  assist  in  the  sale  of  four  Frenc 
Mirages  from  one  Caribbean  independency  to  anothe 
called  the  record  executive  and  borrowed  a  companv  La 
to  fly  Charlotte  home.  Two  hundred  sixteen  thousand 
dollars  was  raised  that  night  to  benefit  some  one  of  Leoi 
ard's  clients.  Charlotte  was  unsure  which  until  she  sa 
the  pictures  in  J  ogue.  She  left  the  dress  made  entirely  ( 
colored  ribbons  on  the  floor  of  the  suite  at  the  Bever 
\^  ilshire.  I  look  at  those  pictures  now  and  I  see  on: 
Charlotte's  smile. 


■  HEN  WARREN  CAME  to  the  door  of  ti 

/  I  house  on  California  Street  Chariot 
/  /    did  not  appear. 

/  /        When  \^  arren  telephoned  the  hou 

/  «  /     Charlotte  hung  up  without  speakin 

/  /         When  barren  stood  outside  t| 

house  on  California  Street  at  two  A. 
/W  W\     and  threw   stones   at   the  windo 

i  \  JL  Charlotte  closed  the  shutters. 

When  Warren  left  the  note  reading.  "THIS  IS  THE  WOB 
behavior  YET*"  in  the  mailbox  of  the  house  on  Califon 
Street  Charlotte  tore  the  note  in  half  and  avoided  the 
rooms  which  fronted  on  the  street. 

When  the  tw  o  FBI  men  came  to  tell  Charlotte  that  t 
bov  with  the  harelip  scar  had  been  apprehended  obi 
unrelated  charge  in  Nogales.  Arizona,  and  had  hung  ■ 
self  in  his  cell  Charlotte  left  the  room  without  speakl 
That  was  on  the  second  day  of  the  sixth  week  after  1 
release  of  Marin's  tape. 

"You're  aware  Mark  Schrader  killed  himself  in  M< 
ico."  the  reporter  said  on  the  telephone. 

"Arizona."  Charlotte  said.  She  was  still  lying  on  } 
rin's  bed.  The  sound  of  the  man's  voice  hurt  her  ear  a 

she  held  the  receiver  several  inches  away. 
"About  Mark  and  Marin — " 

"Arizona.  Not  Mexico.  He  killed  himself  in  Nogal 

Arizona." 

"Ahsolutelv.  Mv  slip.  Would  you  say  that  Marin  I 

romantically  involved  with  Mark?" 

"Romantically  involved."  Charlotte  repeated. 

"Involved  in  a  romantic  way,  yes.  ' 

The  harelip's  the  fresh  meat  they'll  throw  on  the  tn 
they  can't  afford  him.  Marin's  not  stupid. 

I  wouldn't  rely  on  that. 

"You  see  vou're  thinking  of  Xogales.  Sonora.  C* 
lotte  said. 

"Ahsolutelv. "  the  reporter  said.  "Very  good.  Ah 
Mark  and — "' 

"You  don't  have  to  congratulate  me.  For  knowing 

difference  between  Arizona  and  Mexico.  ' 
"About  Marin  and — " 

Marin  had  a  straw  hat  one  Easter  and  a  flowered  la  j 

dress. 

This  is  the  worst  behavior  yet. 
Warren  gave  her  his  coat. 
"Fuck  Marin."  Charlotte  said. 


w  nat  does  one  buy  instead  r 

If  you  aspire  to  anything  more  than  "Chopsticks"  and  "Country  Gardens''  you  really  have 
I  ;ry  little  choice  but  Steinway.® 

There  are  less  expensive  pianos. 

But  if  you've  compared  prices  you  know  that  model  for  model  the  difference  in  price  isn't 
big  as  you'd  expected. 

And  the  less  expensive  piano  is  also  by  definition  less  piano. 

It  doesn't  have  exclusive  Steinway  features  such  as  Diaphragmatic  -  Soundboard  and 
:celerated  Action*  which  enhance  both  the  sound  and  sensitivity  of  the  instrument. 

It  doesn't  have  Steinway's  Hexagrip  wrestplank  (pinblock),  Tubular  Metallic  Action 
*ame,  and  compression-wired  hammers. 

And  most  of  the  difference  you  could  save  by  buying  the  less  expensive  piano  disappears 
depreciation  the  moment  it's  delivered. 

The  inescapable  fact  is  that  if  you  are  seriously  interested  in  buying  a  fine  piano,  you  can't 
ford  to  buy  less  than  a  Steinway. 

For  literature  write  to  a  man  who  knows:  John  H.  Steinway,  Steinway  Hall,  109  W.  57th  St., 

hwYork  10019.  $STi,  nway  &  s  o  ss  arc  registered  trademarks  of  Steinway  &  Sons 
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TEIN  WAY   6  SONS 


SEVENTEEN 
SELF- 
PORTRAITS 

Often,  when  reading  a  short  story 
or  article,  we  wonder  what  its  author 
looks  like.  Some  magazines  allay  their 
readers'  curiosity  with  photographs, 
but  these,  more  often  than  not,  disap- 
point all  concerned.  Surely,  we  think, 
that  spindly  little  man  could  not  have 
written  that  debonair  travel  article,  nor 
that  ferret-faced  woman  that  sensitive 
piece  of  fiction.  For  our  readers,  there- 
fore, we  present  a  unique  gallery  of 
portraits  of  our  contributors,  drawn  by 
themselves  and  collected  by  Burt  Brit- 
ton  of  the  Strand  Bookstore  in  New 
York  City. 


A  ^MpicH-  of  CoJamm  iuuUuu 


Calvin  Trillin 


Robert  Penn  Warren 


Copyright  ©  1976  by  Burt  Britton.  From  the 
book  Self- Portraits:  Book  People  Picture 
Themselves.  From  the  collection  of  Burt  Brit- 
ton. To  be  published  by  Random  House,  Inc., 
in  November. 
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George  Plimpton 


Paul  Theroux 


Robert  Stone 
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John  Gardner 


Alison  Lurie 


Km  Harrington 


t'l  Godwin 


£  vard  Hoagland 
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Anthony  Burgess 


Jack  Richardson 
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Evan  Connell 


Nadine  Gordimer 


Tom  Wolfe 
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Notes  on  the 
prospects  for  a 
planned 
economy 

by 

Michael  Harrington 


Michael  Harrington's 
books  include  The  Oth- 
er America,  The  Acci- 
dental Century,  and 
Toward  a  Democratic 
Left. 


FOR  SOCIALISM 


NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  PLANNING  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come.  It  will 
certainly  be  a  central  issue  in  the 
debate  over  economic  policy  in  the 
current  Presidential  campaign.  Yet  no  one  is 
quite  sure  what  the  idea  is. 

This  is  so  even  though  conservative  Repub- 
licans find  the  main  legislative  proposal  for 
such  planning  to  be  infuriatingly,  even  in- 
sanely, explicit.  That  is  how  they  attack  the 
Full  Employment  and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of 
1976,  known  in  the  halls  of  Congress  as 
Humphrey-Hawkins  because  its  originators  are 
Rep.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins  and  Sen.  Hubert 
Humphrey.  At  first  glance,  the  average  citi- 
zen might  agree  that  Humphrey-Hawkins  is 
indeed  much  too  specific.  It  requires  systemat- 
ic federal  coordination  of  all  economic  poli- 
cies, including  public-service  employment,  to 
reduce  adult  joblessness  to  3  percent  within 
four  years  and  to  keep  it  permanently  at,  or 
beneath,  that  level.  In  the  pursuit  of  that  goal, 
it  authorizes  the  President  to  present  an  an- 
nual plan  to  Congress  which  "shall  set  forth 
he  foreseeable  trends  in  economic  and  social 
riditions,  provide  estimates  of  the  unmet  so- 
cial needs  of  the  Nation,  and  identify  the  hu- 
man, capital  and  national  resources  available 
and  needed"  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  plan. 
The  plan  is  even  supposed  to  "reorder  national 
priorities"  and  develop  full-employment  pro- 
grams in  such  areas  as  transportation,  energy, 
food,  and  health  care.  Small  wonder  that  the 


former  chairman  of  Nixon's  Council  of  Ec 
nomic  Advisers,  Herbert  Stein,  bitterly  cor 
mented,  "everything  is  to  be  assigned  priori 
except  people's  use  of  their  own  earnings." 

The  fact  remains  that  the  plan  is  not  th 
precise.  A  careful  reader  of  Humphrey-Hai 
kins  will  find  that,  in  the  seemingly  sweepir 
section  on  reordering  priorities,  the  bill  ve? 
plainly  states  that  the  plan  will  not  go  in 
programmatic  detail,  that  it  will  only  be 
long-run  guide  to  optimum  private,  Feden 
State  and  local  government  action."  Hur 
phrey-Hawkins  is  subject  to  as  many  wild 
different  interpretations  as  Rashomon. 

Wassily  Leontief  won  the  Nobel  Prize 
Economics  for  mapping  the  reciprocal  int 
cacies  of  a  modern  economy  by  means  of  "i 
put-output"  equations.  For  him,  national  pla 
ning  is,  above  all,  a  mechanism  which  maL 
economic  decisions  transparent.  If,  let  us  sa 
the  government  carefully  calculates  the  ra 
of  growth  for  the  next  period,  defining  bo 
normal  private  and  public  expenditures  ai 
any  further  outlays  required  to  keep  unei 
ployment  at,  or  beneath,  the  3  percent  rat 
then  the  corporation,  the  city  government,  tl, 
trade  union  which  acts  in  accordance  wi 
these  projections  increases  its  own  advanta 
by  voluntarily  promoting  the  common  goo 
Thus  planning  is  "indicative."  Washingt< 
doesn't  order  anyone  to  do  anything. 

Leontief  is  so  convinced  that  his  version 
planning  is  in  the  interests  of  big  busine; 
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well  as  of  the  society,  that  he  has  predicted 
lat  it  will  be  the  corporate  executives  who 
ill  take  the  political  lead  in  urging  it.  Some- 
hat  surprisingly,  Leonard  Woodcock,  pres- 
lent  of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  shares  this 
ew  and  has  joined  with  Leontief  to  form  a 
mimittee  of  industrialists,  trade  unionists, 
tellectuals,  and  politicians  to  push  for  plan- 
ng.  There  does  seem  to  be  evidence  that 
eontief  and  Woodcock  are  right.  Henry  Ford, 
r  instance,  has  publicly  advocated  "more 
;ntral  planning." 
To  be  sure,  he  immediately  added,  "Not 
le  kind  of  central  planning  the  Russians  have, 
here  they  order  the  whole  damned  economy 
om  a  central  plan.  I'm  talking  about  a  fed- 
ral  planning  organization  that  collects  and 
isseminates  information.  I'd  bring  in  the 
ouncil  of  Economic  Advisers  and  others,  and 

Id  give  this  group  Cabinet  status  so  that  it's 
3t  just  stuck  away  in  some  back  room."  This, 
Dviously,  is  very  much  what  Leontief  and 
/oodcock  have  in  mind. 
Felix  Rohatyn,  an  investment  banker  and 
member  of  the  prestigious  firm  of  Lazard 
reres,  goes  considerably  beyond  Ford,  ad- 
Dcating  a  scheme  which  he  says  "can  be  per- 
jived  as  the  first  step  toward  the  state  plan- 
ing of  the  economy."  Rohatyn  belongs  to  a 
3w,  exclusive  breed.  He  is  a  sophisticated 
)mpromiser  who  shuttles  between  capitalists, 
ade  unionists,  and  politicians,  building  up  a 
'emingly  impossible  consensus  by  means  of 
jmplex  proposals  which  contain  something 
>r  everyone.  He  favors  the  idea  of  a  new  Re- 
)nstruction  Finance  Corporation  which  would 
rovide  federally  funded  equity  capital  to  big 
>mpanies  in  a  time  of  trouble.  Washington 
ould  exit  only  when  private  profitability  had 
sen  restored.  The  first  proponent  of  this  bold 
:heme  which  Rohatyn  describes  in  radical 
nguage  was  Herbert  Hoover. 
As  far  back  as  the  1930s,  such  businessmen 
i  Bernard  Baruch,  Gerard  Swope,  and  Henry 
arriman,  the  president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber 
Commerce,  were  also  for  "national  eco- 
Dmic  planning."  Yet  business  today  is  far 
om  unanimous  on  the  issue.  Herbert  Stein, 
e  Nixon  economist,  thinks  that  planning  is 
iing  smuggled  into  the  society  behind  the 
ittractive  skirts"  of  the  demand  for  full  em- 
oyment.  It  is,  he  comments  in  the  shocked 
)ice  of  a  true  believer  in  Adam  Smith's  in- 
sible  hand,  a  proposal  "not  only  for  getting 
'eryone  employed,  but  getting  them  em- 
oyed  producing  the  'right'  things."  Stein 
ipes  that  the  planning  talk  is  empty  and 
tgue;  but  he  fears  that  it  is  not.  Secretary 
the  Treasury  William  E.  Simon  is  blunter 
an  Stein:  planning,  he  says,  is  socialism. 


This  is  the  antiplanning  argument  that  the 
voters  will  surely  hear  from  the  Republican 
campaigners  this  year. 

Gar  Alperovitz  and  Jeff  Faux  also  worry 
about  the  possible  abuses  of  planning.  They 
are  liberal  activists,  the  codirectors  of  a  proj- 
ect which  is  exploring  economic  alternatives 
to  the  present  capitalist  organization  of  the 
nation.  Their  analysis  was  the  main  topic  of 
discussion  at  a  conference  of  some  eighteen 
hundred  left-wing  Democrats  held  in  Louis- 
ville last  fall.  Through  the  plan,  Alperovitz 
and  Faux  told  those  Democrats,  it  is  possible 
that  "high  prices,  high  interest  rates,  and  high 
taxes  will  be  forced  upon  the  public  at  large." 
For  them,  the  plan  loomed  as  an  instrument  of 
corporate  domination. 

While  Alperovitz  and  Faux  are  about  as 
far  left  as  mainstream  politics  go,  Charles 
Schultze,  Arthur  Okun,  and  James  Tobin,  all 
prestigious  representatives  of  the  Democratic 
party's  traditional  liberal  center,  and  archi- 
tects of  the  "new  economics"  as  advisers  to 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  believe  that 
Humphrey-Hawkins  will  set  off  a  roaring  in- 
flation in  America.  The  bill,  Arthur  Okun  told 
Business  Week,  is  "beautiful  poetry."  And  Sar 
Levitan,  a  manpower  expert  and  longtime 
advocate  of  full  employment,  has  said  that 
achieving  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  goals  would 
require  an  unprecedented  7.5  percent  rate  of 
annual  real  growth  between  now  and  1980. 

A  meaning  in  the  muddle 

What  is  the  idea  whose  time 
has  come?  Planning  is  socialism, 
we  are  told,  planning  is  shrewd 
capitalism;  it  is  a  guaranteed 
job  for  every  worker,  and  it  is  federally  sub- 
sidized market  research  for  private  enterprise; 
it  is  full  employment,  and  it  is  an  impossible, 
inflationary  poem.  There  is  a  meaning  in  this 
muddle,  but  one  can  grasp  it  only  if  one  under- 
stands that  Humphrey-Hawkins,  or  any  oth- 
er law  mandating  planning  which  might  be 
passed  in  the  foreseeable  future,  is  a  point  of 
departure,  a  method  rather  than  a  result,  the 
beginning  of  a  process.  The  import  of  its  lan- 
guage will  be  decided  not  by  judges  or  schol- 
ars, but  by  contending  political  forces,  whose 
interpretations  will  be  decided  by  means  of 
conflict. 

This  diary  of  my  encounters  with  those 
forces  as  they  began  to  sharpen  up  their  def- 
initions is  intended  to  reveal  more  about  plan- 
ning than  the  strident,  extravagant  abstrac- 
tions one  is  certain  to  hear  in  the  current  Pres- 
idential campaign.  Although  I  am  very  much 


The  bill  is  only 
a  starting  point, 
but  it  is  one 
which  has  been 
postponed 
for  more  than 
thirty  years." 
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in  favor  of  Humphrey-Hawkins,  that  has  not 
made  me  insensitive  to  its  ambiguities  and 
imperfections. 

new  york  city.  November  27 — The  Marc 
Hall  is  an  appropriately  spare  hall,  located  in 
a  basement  on  Union  Square,  the  traditional 
rallying  ground  of  the  Left.  On  this  Saturday, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  trade  union- 
ists, about  a  third  of  them  black,  many  of 
them  young,  gather  here.  Gus  Hawkins,  the 
courtly,  soft-spoken  Congressman  from  Los 
Angeles,  leads  off,  enthusiastic  about  the  need 
for  his  bill,  pessimistic  about  its  immediate 
prospects.  John  Conyers,  a  leading  member  of 
the  Black  Congressional  caucus,  follows  Haw- 
kins and  is  even  more  emphatic  about  the  dif- 
ficult situation  in  which  the  legislation  finds 
itself.  Some  of  the  Representatives  who  have 
formally  endorsed  it,  he  comments  wryly, 
probably  wouldn't  vote  for  it. 

There  are  discussions  of  full-employment 
economics,  and  pointed,  if  friendly,  debates 
over  whether  there  should  be  affirmative  ac- 
tion in  firing  as  well  as  in  hiring,  i.e.,  if  senior- 
ity rights  should  be  abridged  so  that  minorities 
and  women  are  not  specially  victimized  by 
the  recession.  In  addition  to  the  unionists, 
there  are  left-wing  academics,  such  as  Robert 
Lekachman  and  Helen  Ginsberg,  and  labor 
intellectuals,  such  as  Al  Nash,  who  came  to 
the  universities  from  the  shop  floor  and  the 
socialist  movement.  I  give  the  closing  speech, 
a  denunciation  of  the  Ford  Administration 
and  the  bankers,  who,  in  the  name  of  encour- 
aging capital  formation,  propose  generous  tax 
breaks  for  the  rich  and  austerity  for  everyone 
else.  Humphrey-Hawkins,  we  all  agree,  is  an 
absolute  necessity. 

The  meaning  of  the  event  seems  obvious.  A 
labor  movement  enduring  the  worst  recession 
in  a  generation,  together  with  blacks,  the  most 
abused  group  in  the  crisis,  is  pushing  for  full 
employment  along  the  lines  proposed  by  Gus 
Hawkins.  The  intellectuals  and  radicals  are 
there,  just  as  they  were  in  the  Thirties,  to  put 
the  struggle  in  a  historic  perspective  which 
might  not  have  occurred  to  its  more  pragmatic 
militants.  That  meaning  is  obvious  and  utterly 
misleading. 

We  had  known  when  we  called  the  confer- 
ence that  we  were  bucking  a  profound  tradi- 
tion :  union  activists  do  not  go  to  weekend  meet- 
ings. But  we  thought  that  the  severity  of  the 
unemployment  crisis  and  the  reports  we  were 
getting  of  rank-and-file  pressure  on  local  lead- 
ers would  change  the  old  patterns.  We  were 
wrong.  Twenty  unions  had  endorsed  the  con- 
ference at  the  Marc  Hall,  and  all  of  them 
had  sent  representatives.  With  only  one  ex- 
ception, however — Local  1199  of  the  Hospital 


Workers — those  who  came  were  paid  staff,  nol 
the  shop  stewards  and  plant  floor  activists  we 
had  sought  to  rally. 

We  had  encountered  one  of  the  strangest 
almost  eerie,  aspects  of  the  recession-inflatior 
of  the  Seventies.  Those  most  intimately,  ever 
tragically,  involved  in  the  collapse  had  no 
been  galvanized  into  action.  Logically,  th< 
highest  unemployment  rates  in  a  generatior 
— an  average  8.5  percent  out  of  work  in 
1975 — should  have  sent  both  the  jobless  anc 
the  threatened  workers  out  into  the  streets 
demanding  full  employment  planning.  Ye 
when  people  get  fired,  they  often  lose  contac 
with  the  union,  becoming  dropouts  rather  thai 
militants.  And  in  the  first  stages  of  a  down 
turn,  those  with  jobs  are  primarily  looking  fo 
ways  to  hold  on  to  what  they  have.  It  is  ; 
time  when  solidarity  forever  has  less  appeai 
than  a  bird  in  the  hand. 

I  overstate  the  case,  of  course.  There  art 
many,  many  workers  who  are  angry  and  frus 
trated,  and  the  corporate  order,  the  polls  tel 
us,  has  less  legitimacy  than  at  any  time  sinc< 
the  Great  Depression.  Yet  what  is  most  strik 
ing  is  the  relative  quiet  within  the  labor  move 
ment.  Another  anomaly  surfaces  when  I  cha 
with  Hawkins  on  his  way  out  of  the  meet 
ing.  The  AFL-CIO  is  not  backing  his  bill 
which  articulates  a  demand  it  has  been  mak 
ing  for  more  than  thirty  years,  that  ever 
worker  be  guaranteed  a  job. 

Hawkins  is  cautious  about  this;  negotia 
tions  are,  after  all,  still  under  way.  Apparently 
the  AFL-CIO  is  bothered  about  the  clause  tha 
gives  an  unemployed  worker  the  right  t< 
sue  the  government  in  Federal  District  Cour 
if  it  does  not  find,  or  create,  a  job  for  him: 
Meany  and  company  feel  that  this  provisioi 
is  too  tricky,  arguing  that  it  could  create 
lot  of  work  for  lawyers,  but  not  for  the  rani 
and  file.  There  are  other  rumors  floatin 
around,  including  one  that  the  AFL-CIO  be 
lieves  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  jobless  rat 
down  to  3  percent  in  eighteen  months,  a 
Humphrey-Hawkins  mandates. 


Oakland,  California.  October  17-L 
— There  is  a  rich  subculture  of  th 
California  Left  visible  in  the  hall 
of  the  Alameda  Central  Labor  Coiffl 
cil  Temple  in  Oakland,  at  the  West  Coast  Cor 
ference  of  the  Democratic  Socialist  Organh 
ing  Committee.  The  tables  which  ring  th 
main  auditorium  offer  literature  on  the  munic 
ipalization  of  power  and  the  struggle  again 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric,  the  creation  of 
state-owned  oil  and  gas  corporation,  detaile' 
schemes  for  a  radical  change  in  the  state  ta:r 
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ructure,  and  land-reform  proposals  to  curb 
le  power  of  agribusiness  in  the  state,  to  name 
it  a  few  issues.  For  the  most  part,  the 
Ivocates  attending  the  meeting  are  anything 
it  political  misfits.  They  often  possess  a  great 
;al  of  information  in  their  chosen  area  of 
ruggle;  they  offer  specific  legislative  changes, 
Dt  vague  Utopias. 

A  good  many  of  these  young  people  belong 
the  class  of  the  1960s.  They  were  active  in 
tudents  for  a  Democratic  Society,  traveled  to 
[ississippi  to  fight  for  black  rights,  marched 
jjainst  the  war.  Then  it  seemed  to  the  media 
lat  they  had  all  but  vanished  into  thin  air,  as 
le  campus  of  the  mid-Seventies  returned  to 
te  traditional  mood  of  apathy.  Yet,  they  are 
be  found  in  local-issue  organizations.  In 
difornia  in  the  fall  of  1975,  some  of  them 
jre  working  for  Fred  Harris;  others  were 
;tive  in  Tom  Hayden's  Senatorial  campaign, 
ley  have  not  earned  national  attention,  in 
irt  because  many  of  them  have  learned  to 
lun  it,  in  part  because  they  have  been  con- 
jntrating  on  prosaic  battles,  such  as  fighting 
bank  which  refuses  to  invest  in  the  very 
iighborhood  where  it  raises  its  money  from 
«cal  depositors. 

At  Oakland,  talking  to  Derek  Shearer,  one 
the  brightest  of  the  class  of  the  Sixties,  I 
mse  that  these  people  are  in  movement, 
learer  is  a  journalist,  organizer,  and  idea 
an.  In  the  summer  of  1975  he  and  his  boss, 
itmes  Lorenz  *he  director  of  employment  de- 
Mopment  for  Gov.  Jerry  Brown,  had  been 
fed.  Typically,  Shearer  and  Lorenz  had  come 
with  a  state  employment  plan  which  relied 
private  community  groups — unions,  envi- 
jmmentalists,  neighborhood  organizations — 
administer  local  job  programs.  The  official 
ireaucracy  would  be  bypassed;  health  clin- 
would  be  built,  and  old  buildings  rehabil- 
ited,  and,  if  the  pilot  projects  succeeded, 
many  as  100,000  people  would  be  hired, 
at  the  community  level.  This  proposal  is 
i>t  as  Utopian  as  it  might  seem,  for  some  ex- 
riments  along  these  lines  have  been  carried 
it.  Lorenz  and  Shearer  thought  that  Brown, 
th  his  Zen  politics  and  his  enthusiasm  for 
lddhist  economics,"  would  like  their  idea. 
[However,  the  Oakland  Tribune  got  a  copy  of 
Lorenz-Shearer  memo  and  headlined  it  on 
iige  1  as  "brown's  secret  plan  for  work- 
state."  The  fact  that  cooperatives  were 
jntioned  became  "Communes  Key  to  Plan." 
conservative  State  Senator  said  that  the 
>posal  was  "a  socialist  document  prepared 
a  socialist  appointee  of  a  socialist-thinking 
iivernor."  Lorenz  was  fired  shortly  after  those 
relations,  presumably  because  he  had  be- 
ie  a  political  liability.  Shearer  left  with 


him.  Now  I  was  talking  to  Shearer  in  a  short- 
order  restaurant.  Remarkably,  we  agreed  on 
full-employment  planning.  Shearer,  and  those 
like  him,  have  not  given  up  their  community 
organizing  emphasis.  But  under  the  impact 
of  the  highest  jobless  rate  since  the  depres- 
sion, they  had  come  to  accept  the  necessity  of 
a  planned  federal  intervention  for  full  em- 
ployment. 

Washington,  D.C.  November  11 —  My  con- 
versation with  Shearer  goes  on,  although  he 
is  no  longer  part  of  it.  I  am  at  an  Eastern 
center  of  the  Sixties  alumni  network,  the  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies.  The  IPS  was  orga- 
nized during  the  Sixties  as  a  left-wing  think 
tank.  Throughout  the  activist  period  it  had 
close,  though  informal,  ties  with  SDS  and  the 
antiwar  movement  and  was  even  placed  un- 
der FBI  surveillance  for  that  reason.  Around 
the  table  are  Marcus  Raskin,  once  a  young 
member  of  John  Kennedy's  national  security 
staff,  and  a  founder  of  the  IPS;  Richard  Bar- 
nett,  the  author  of  a  number  of  influential 
books  and  most  recently  coauthor  of  Global 
Reach,  a  study  of  the  multinationals,  which 
has  been  translated  into  a  number  of  lan- 
guages; Richard  Sklare,  a  successful  business- 
man from  Ohio  who  not  only  contributes  mon- 
ey, but  also  full-time  organizing,  to  causes  he 
endorses  (he  has  flown  in  from  the  Moscone 
mayoral  campaign  in  San  Francisco);  James 
Ridgeway,  the  muckraking  journalist;  Karl 
Hess,  a  former  Goldwater  campaigner  turned 
antiwar  anarchist;  and  others. 

All  of  these  people  would  have  been  critical 
of,  or  downright  opposed  to,  liberal  proposals 
for  economic  planning  as  of  five  years  ago. 
In  one  way  or  another,  they  would  have  coun- 
terposed  an  emphasis  on  localism,  on  partic- 
ipatory democracy,  to  what  they  regarded  as 
the  bureaucratic  centralism  of  the  traditional 
liberals.  They  have  not  given  up  those  values, 
but  they  have  concluded  that  full  employment 
can  only  be  achieved  and  maintained  through 
federal  action  on  a  national  scale.  They  realize 
from  the  bitter  experience  of  the  Nixon  and 
Ford  recessions  that  high  unemployment  rates 
subvert  the  very  possibility  of  neighborhood 
creativity. 

The  specter  of  revolution 


"Humphrey- 
Hawkins  is  as 
subject  to 
as  many  wildly 
different 
interpretations 
as  Rashomon." 


ew  YORK  city.  November  10.  Morn- 
ing— The  insouciance  of  history  is 


I  incarnate  in  the  site  of  the  first  con 

Jki  ference  of  the  Initiative  Committee 

for  National  Economic  Planning.  Here,  in  the 
paneled  precincts  of  the  Harvard  Club,  a  trade 
unionist — Leonard  Woodcock  of  the  UAW — 
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Michael  and  a  Nobel  laureate — Wassily  Leontief — 
had  brought  together  businessmen,  scholars, 
labor  leaders  and  even  one  Presidential  can- 
didate, Terry  Sanford  of  North  Carolina,  to 
discuss  planning. 

At  such  affairs,  well-known  people  usually 
repeat  their  well-known  positions,  or  make 
well-known  objections  to  other  people's  well- 
known  statements.  This  meeting  was  less  litur- 
gical. A  businessman — the  gathering  was  off 
the  record  and  I  will  only  identify  participants 
by  generic  tags — began  the  questioning  after 
a  brie*,  low-key  statement  by  Leontief  sum- 
marizing his  proposal  to  make  the  economy 
transparent.  Was  the  idea  of  planning  rev- 
olutionary? I  was  struck  at  this  point,  and  at 
several  other  occasions  during  the  day,  by 
Jiow  profoundly  conservative  and  ideological 
American  executives  are.  They  pride,  them- 
selves on  their  pragmatism;  they  meet  pay- 
rolls. Yet  they,  like  the  editorialists  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal^  are  in  the  grip  of  a  few 
powerful  ideas  as  to  how  the  free  market  ratio- 
nally allocates  resources,  a  commitment  which 
is  no  less  passionate  because  businessmen  will 
betray  it  in  a  moment  to  gain  advantage — a 
tax  break,  a  subsidy — from  Washington.  Here 
was  an  extraordinarily  moderate  and  lucid 
presentation  by  Leontief  which  asked  for  lit- 
tle more  than  socialized  data  which  all  parties 
could  use  in  their  own  way,  and  it  had  evoked 
the  specter  of  revolution. 

A  liberal  professor  immediately  answered 
the  businessman.  Planning,  he  said,  was  ba- 
sically a  conservative  idea,  a  necessary  tech- 
nique for  maintaining  the  status  quo,  a  shrewd 
concession  which  would  forestall  dangerous 
disorders.  An  economist  with  ties  to  the  labor 
movement  intervened  in  much  the  same  way. 
He  was,  he  said,  against  any  "compulsion"  in 
the  plan — which  was  a  diplomatic  way  of  say- 
ing that  the  project  must  respect  the  sovereign 
right  of  corporations  to  make  basic  economic 
decisions. 

There  was  much  talk  about  getting  the  facts 
about  the  economy.  I  commented  that  one's 
definition  of  facts  depends  on  one's  social 
class.  All  those  who  were  currently  arguing 
that  there  was  a  capital  shortage  were,  not  so 
accidentally,  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
corporations.  Conversely,  all  those  who  denied 
the  existence  of  such  a  shortage  were,  not  so 
accidentally,  concerned  with  eliminating  un- 
employment by  means  of  federal  spending. 
One  of  the  defenders  of  the  essential  conser- 
vatism of  planning  confessed  that  he  was  de- 
pressed, and  even  shocked,  by  my  statement, 
since  it  implied  that  there  was  no  neutral  way 
of  getting  the  "facts."  He  was  right. 

The  incident  reminded  me  of  something 


that  happened  in  1959.  My  first  article  on 
poverty  was  in  galleys  at  Commentary  mag- 
azine when  I  got  an  anxious  phone  call  from 
my  editor.  Fortune  had  just  reported  that  the 
American  income  structure  was  in  fine  shape. 
Would  I  resolve  the  conflict  in  our  statistics? 
There  was  no  conflict.  F ortune  and  I  were  us-: 
ing  the  same  figures.  They  saw  that  75  percent 
of  the  society  was  not  poor  and  exulted  in  the 
fact;  I  saw  that  25  percent  of  the  Americans 
were  poor  and  responded  with  outrage. 

new  YORK  city.  November  10.  1:00  P.m.— 
I  dash  down  from  the  Harvard  Club  to  a  meet- 
ing at  Federal  Plaza  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Congress  where  I  am  tc 
testify.  Senators  Humphrey,  Javits,  and  Tafi 
are  there. 

The  hearing  room  is  a  makeshift,  not  a  noblt 
chamber  like  the  Senate  caucus  room.  Tht 
witnesses  are  seated  at  three  tables  which  havi 
been  pushed  together  to  simulate  a  massive 
conference  table.  When  I  arrive,  the  morning': 
detritus  of  press  releases  and  newspapers  anc 
place  cards  for  those  who  testified  earlier  ha. 
not  yet  been  removed.  The  proceedings  begii 
in  desultory  fashion,  with  people  still  milling, 
around  when  Hubert  Humphrey  calls  the  meet 
ing  to  order. 

The  first  witness  is  Victor  Gotbaum,  directo 
of  District  Council  37  of  the  American  Fed 
eration  of  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Em 
ployees,  the  union  which  enrolls  over  100,00( 
city  workers  in  New  York.  Gotbaum  is  ont 
of  the  most  articulate  progressive  trade  unior 
ists  in  America;  he  is  also  an  old  friend  fror 
the  Fifties.  He  talks  of  the  New  York  crisis': 
of  how  the  average  union  member  makes  onl\ 
$9,600  in  an  area  in  which  the  Bureau  ol 
Labor  Statistics'  "modest  but  adequate"  bud 
get  for  a  family  of  four  is  now  in  the  neigh 
borhood  of  $15,000.  He  explains  in  response 
to  questions  that  his  members'  pensions  d<J 
not  provide  the  luxurious  retirement  that 
regularly  reported  in  the  press.  Above  all,  h 
talks  movingly  about  the  personal  impact  cj 
the  sweeping  municipal  layoffs. 

Humphrey  and  Javits  respond  respectfull) 
politically.  But  the  truly  significant  reactio 
is  Taft's.  He  is  amazed  by  Gotbaum's  figure; 
remarking  that  neither  he  nor  his  constituent 
in  Ohio  knew  about  them.  So  here  is  a  pre 
fessional  politician,  with  a  full-time  staff  ir 
eluding  research  aides,  and  after  six  month 
of  the  New  York  City  crisis,  which  is  debate 
in  the  press  as  well  as  the  Senate,  he  is  shocke 
by  some  of  the  elementary  economic  number: 
This  is  less  a  criticism  of  Taft  than  an  exan 
pie  of  the  point  that  had  occurred  to  me  eai 
lier  in  the  day:  that  one's  perception  of  fad 
political  act,  profoundly  influenced  b 
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one's  class.  The  idea  that  planning  can  be 
objective  and  technocratic  is  clearly  a  delusion. 

After  Gotbaum  has  spoken,  I  endorse  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins, but  then  go  on  to  criticize  it 
and  the  basic  assumption  of  all  liberal  Keynes- 
ian  policies  of  the  last  generation  on  the 
ground  that  it  assumes  that  the  private  sector 
is  fundamentally  sound  in  its  decisions,  re- 
quiring only  a  helping  hand  from  the  govern- 
ment. A  much  more  thoroughgoing  and  struc- 
tural change  is  needed,  I  assert,  including  a 
TVA-like  public  gas  and  oil  corporation,  the 
nationalization  of  the  railroads,  and  govern- 
ment employment  as  a  first,  rather  than  a  last, 
resort.  Humphrey  took  careful  notes  and 
seemed  to  be  following  my  argument  serious- 
ly. Senator  Javits  merely  remarked  that  I  had 
brought  a  "creative  tension"  to  the  commit- 
tee's deliberations.  Senator  Taft  said  nothing. 
He  seemed  bewildered,  as  if  my  transgression 
of  the  ideological  limits  of  American  discus- 
sion had  made  my  words  come  out  in  Greek. 

At  the  end  of  the  hearing,  Jerry  Jasinowski, 
a  staff  expert,  confirms  some  gossip  I  had 
heard.  Negotiations  are  under  way  between 
Humphrey  and  Hawkins  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  AFL-CIO  on  the  other.  Leon  Keyserling, 
the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers under  Truman,  is  playing  a  key  role  in 
reformulating  the  bill.  There  is  hope  that  the 
unions  will  come  around  to  a  new  version  of  it. 

new  YORK  city.  November  10.  Evening — 
Back  at  the  Harvard  Club,  Senator  Humphrey 
spoke  at  the  dinner  session  of  the  planning 
conference  to  an  audience  of  businessmen, 
labor  leaders,  and  intellectuals.  He  was — after 
more  than  six  hours  of  hearings — bouncy, 
ebullient.  He  quoted  Secretary  Simon's  absurd 
declaration  that  the  planning  and  fiscal  ques- 
tions gave  America  a  choice  between  freedom 
and  socialism.  Then  Humphrey  did  a  brilliant 
fugue  on  the  theme  that  this  thesis  always 
pops  up  when  anyone  urges  the  most  modest 
reform  of  the  system.  In  the  process,  he  gave 
implicit  witness  to  the  profound  conservatism 
of  the  American  ideological  consciousness.  In 
this  country,  which  has  not  had  an  effective, 
mass  socialist  movement  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  the  liberals  must  constantly  defend 
themselves  against  the  preposterous  charge  of 
"socialism."  So  every  change  in  the  system 
has  to  be  presented  primarily  as  a  prop  for 
the  status  quo.  The  inherent  value  of  a  reform 
— the  fact  that  it  is  a  reform — has  to  be  care- 
fully ignored.  Planning  is  only  the  most  recent 
case  in  point.  The  obligatory  conservative  ra- 
tionale for  liberal  ideas  then  influences  the 
actual  draft  of  legislation  and  the  practice  of 
government  policy.  The  Left  is  required  to  an- 
ticipate, and  acquiesce  in,  its  own  demise. 


Louisville,  Kentucky.  November  j 
— The  National  Issues  Conference 
the  Democratic  party  has  attract 
about  1,800  people  and  most  of  t 
then  major  Presidential  candidates — Carti 
Jackson,  Shriver,  Udall,  Bayh — to  Louisvilj 
The  mass  of  people  are  activists  in  the  pari 
most  of  them  from  its  liberal  wing.  The  UA 
is  deeply  involved  in  organizing  the  conn 
ence,  so  there  is  also  substantial  trade-unit 
representation. 

As  I  walk  to  a  meeting  called  by  the  soci. 
ists  in  attendance — we  attract  an  audien 
of  about  two  hundred  delegates — I  look 
the  window.  In  the  middle  distance  there  1 
chanting,  jeering,  menacing  mob.  Right  belo 
the  police  are  lined  up  in  riot  order  in  th 
visored  helmets  with  nightsticks  at  the  rea( 
The  doors  to  the  auditorium  were  locked, 
on  the  inside  had  been  vigorously  discussi 
how  to  get  full  employment  for  Americ; 
workers;  now  a  mainly  working-class  cro 
led  by  members  of  the  UAW  and  direc 
against  a  meeting  put  together  by  Leon 
Woodcock,  seemed  bent  on  violent  confr 
tation,  as  part  of  a  protest  against  school  bi 
ing.  Eventually,  the  conference  organizers  ai 
the  demonstrators  worked  out  a  compromii 
Leaders  from  the  protest  would  be  admitt 
as  regular  delegates  the  next  day  and  giv< 
the  right  to  the  floor  during  the  discussion. 

The  economic  debate  at  Louisville  center 
on  a  remarkable  document  by  Gar  Alperovi 
and  Jeff  Faux,  probably  the  most  openly  left: 
statement  ever  made  the  focus  of  a  Democrat 
party  meeting.  A  planned  economy,  they  argt 
is  inevitable.  The  only  question  is,  Who  is  g 
ing  to  run  it  and  for  what  purpose?  They  c 
demn  the  sophisticated  corporate  technocr 
who  want  the  government  to  shore  up 
system,  and  conclude  that  "direct  public  ow 
ership  of  some  key  manufacturing  and  ob 
erating  facilities"  is  necessary  if  the  whcl 
mechanism  is  to  be  something  more  than! 
strengthening  of  the  status  quo.  But  that  owl 
ership,  they  insist,  need  not  be  bureaucratil 
it  can  be  participatory  and  in  many  cases  <fl 
centralized. 

That  merging  of  the  Thirties  emphasis  ' 
planning  and  the  Sixties  passion  for  popul 
participation  which  I  had  sensed  in  Oaklai 1 
and  at  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  is  he | 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  serious  alternati 
to  a  major  political  party.  During  the  disci 
sion,  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  who  is  in  su„ 
stantial  agreement  with  Alperovitz  and  Fau 
makes  an  insightful  and  witty  attack  on  tha] 
who  always  turn  the  Democratic  party  towan: 
dead  center  and  ignore  the  need  for  serioi 1 
change.  But  then  Charles  Schultze,  an  intern  ■ 
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May  most  Americans 
ake  voting  rights 

for  granted.... 


Florrie  Segelman 


.but  for  some  the  path  to  the  ballot  box  is  not  easy 


Voter  Education  Project  is 
Wmined  to  remove  the  last 
itacles  from  the  path  of  these 
Idren  before  they  reach  voting 


>pite  VEP's  progress  —  3.5 
lion  new  voters  registered  — 
rate  of  southern  black  regis- 
tion  lags  behind  white  as 
ch  as  50%  in  some  areas;  362 
vns  with  black  majorities  are 


totally  dominated  by  the  white 
minority. 

This  is  no  coincidence. 
VEP's  goal  is  to  place  registra- 
tion projects  in  these  commun- 
ities. 

VEP  has  been  fighting  the  good 
fight  since  1962.  Help  win  the 
next  round  and  leave  one  less 
fight  for  the  next  generation. 
Your  help  is  needed. 


VEP 


BOX  2244 
ATLANTA,  GA.  30301 


Name, 


Address . 

City   

State  


_Zip. 


All  contributions 
tax  deductible 


INDOOR  GREENERY 

The  current  enthusiasm  for  houseplants  has  not  gone  unrecog- 
nized here  at  Harper's.  Most  people's  offices  house  at  least  one 
palm,  fern,  dracaena,  or  wandering  Jew.  Watering  cans  and 
sprayers  abound.  Perhaps,  then,  a  degree  of  self-interest  led  us 
to  the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens  in  search  of  unusual  prod- 
ucts to  display  on  this  spread. 

The  outdoor  and  greenhouse  exhibits  charmed  us,  as  they  do 


the  thousands  of  visitors  who  pass  every  year.  But  it  was  in  th 
museum  shop  that  we  discovered  why  we  had  come.  There,  fo 
sale,  were  some  of  the  most  beautiful  prints  and  illustrations  w 
had  ever  seen.  We  learned  that  the  proceeds  would  help  suppoi 
this  nonprofit  institution.  We  decided  to  show  you  a  selection 
and  crossed  our  fingers  in  hopes  that  the  color  separations  woul 
do  them  justice. 


BOTANICAL 
GARDENS 
PRINT 
SERIES 

These  poster 
prints  are  taken 
from  some  of 
the  illustrated 
plant  books 
found  in 
the  Botanical 
Gardens'  rare 
book  collection. 

SUNFLOWER 

(Right,  top) 

The  glory 
of  the  sunflower 
is  suggested  in 
this  marvelous 
Renaissance 
engraving. 
24"  x  36".  $6. 
(A-l) 

LAVENDER 

(Far  right,  top) 
Mattioli  was 
personal 
physician  to 
Maximilian  I, 
and  an  ac- 
knowledged 
authority  on 
medicinal 
plants.  His 
book  was  pub- 
lished in  1565. 
24"x36".  $6. 
(A-2) 

AMARYLLIS 

(Right,  bottom) 

The  most 
striking  illus- 
tration from  the 
book  Plantae 
Asiaticae 
Rariores, 
published  in 
1830  and  now 
in  the  rare 
book  collection. 
24"x36".  $6. 
(A-3) 

PINEAPPLE 

(Far  right, 
bottom) 

Jan  Commelin 
was  director  of 
the  Amsterdam 
Botanical 
Gardens  during 
the  late  1600s. 
This  illustration 
comes  from  his 
book  published 
in  1698. 
24"  x  36".  $6. 
(A-4) 


Hortus  Eystettensis,  Eichstatt,1613 


II.  ^i.V«WV«  ..!<  ki.l'mu  S,i 


Mattioli,  Venice,1565 

Hi  >fca  V>1  fammi&idrai  fna  Series 


WaHich,London,1830 


1 1,  -v  ■  V.;.  It.  iK.jiikii  h 


Commelin,1698 
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WALL  CHART  SERIES 

These  three-by-two-foot  color 
prints  have  been  faithfully 
reproduced  by  the  Botanical 
Gardens  with  the  permission  of 
the  British  Museum.  One 
shows  forty  culinary  herbs; 
another,  plants  of  the  seashore; 
a  third,  the  thirty-five  most 
common  plants  of  the  meadow; 
and  a  fourth,  the  ferns  of  the 
United  States.  Each  plant  is 
shown  with  its  common  name 
and  Latin  name. 


CULINARY  HERBS 

40  varieties  in  full  color. 
30"x22".  $5  postpaid.  (A-5) 


v 


SAM)  DUNKS 


-■ 


SAND  DUNES 

36  varieties  in  full  color. 
30"x22".  $5  postpaid.  (A-6) 


NOT  SHOWN: 
FERNS 

41  ferns  of  North  America. 
These  delicate  plants  are 
shown  in  complete  detail  with 
Latin  and  common  name. 
30"x22".  $5  postpaid.  (A-7) 

MEADOWS 

35  of  the  most  common  plants 
with  flowers  in  full  color. 
30"x22".  $5  postpaid.  (A-8) 


In  the  museum  shop  we  also 
spotted  an  equally  beautiful 
1977  plant  calendar  and  a 
unique  and  functional  terrarium 
that  is  highly  recommended. 
These  items  are  on  page  107. 


,nd  to:  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,  Botanical  Gardens  Offer, 
;m  #       Item  Quantity  Total  Price 


)tal  (N.Y.  State  residents, 
appropriate  tax) 


add 


2  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
□  check  enclosed  (make  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine) 
charge  to  □  Master  Charge  □  BankAmericard 

Card  Number   Expiration  Date  

Name  

Address   

City    State    Zip   
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Michael 
Harrington 

TWO  CHEERS 
FOR 
SOCIALISM 


and  brilliant  economist  with  the  air  of  a  Ma- 
rine about  him,  attacks  the  planners  sharply. 
Washington  has  to  play  a  role  in  the  economy, 
to  be  sure;  Schultze  is  a  very  capable  Keynes- 
ian  liberal.  But  choices  should  be  made,  as  far 
as  is  possible,  on  the  free  market. 

I  am  struck  once  again  by  how  Adam 
Smithian  the  Keynesians  are;  they  have  be- 
come the  intelligent  conservatives  of  our  age. 
But  the  rank-and-file  conservatives  out  in  Mid- 
dle America  are  so  sectarian  that  they  think 
their  friends  are  the  enemy. 

Washington,  D.c.  December  15  —  I  meet 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic Study  Group,  the  organization  of  lib- 
eral members  of  Congress.  It  is  a  hectic  day, 
toward  the  close  of  the  session  at  Christmas, 
and  members  move  in  and  out,  leaving  for 
votes,  returning  for  discussion.  I  argue  that 
the  Sixties  did  not  really  "throw  money  at 
problems."  Our  failures,  I  say,  are  the  re- 
sult of  government  following  corporate  prior- 
ities— giving  federal  subsidies  to  auto  corpora- 
tions to  hire  the  hard-core  unemployed  rather 
than  creating  jobs  for  them  in  the  public  sec- 
tor where  they  could  meet  social  needs — not 
of  radicalism.  I  receive  confused  signals  from 
my  audience.  One  Congressman  tells  me  that 
his  constituents  would  rebel  if  he  mentioned 
that  he  was  even  considering  public  owner- 
ship of  the  railroads,  which  I  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample of  positive  structural  change;  anoth- 
er remarks  that  his  people  are  so  sick  and 
tired  of  the  rail  subsidy  rip-ofT  that  they  would 
buy  nationalization  in  a  flash.  It  is  further 
confirmation  of  an  impression  I  have  had  for 
some  time-  that  America  is  moving  vigorously 
left,  right,  and  center,  all  at  once. 

Washington,  D.C.  March  18 — The  hearing 
room  in  the  Senate  Office  Building  is  crowded 
for  the  second  day  of  discussions  commem- 
orating the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  which 
committed  the  nation  to  full  employment  but 
did  not  guarantee  everyone  a  job.  Carl  Albert 
opens  the  session;  Hubert  Humphrey  is  in  the 
chair.  I  am  one  of  four  people  who  have 
been  invited,  not  simply  to  testify,  but  also 
to  question  the  Administration's  witnesses, 
Arthur  Burns  and  Alan  Greenspan. 

I  tell  Humphrey  that  I  support  his  bill  but 
think  it  much  too  moderate  and  conservative, 
with  its  implicit  assumption  that  public  em- 
ployment is  a  second-  or  third-best  alterna- 
tive, a  matter  of  last  resort.  Rather  than  let- 
ting the  corporations  allocate  the  most  talented 
workers  to  overbuilding  Florida  condominiums 
or  Las  Vegas  casinos  and  having  the  govern- 
ment hire  private  sector  rejects,  social  proj- 
ects should  be  first-priority  undertakings,  de- 
signed to  shift  labor  into  genuinely  useful 


employment.  This  is  what  Herbert  Stein  feai 
so  greatly;  it  is  what  I  advocate. 

I  point  out  that  our  uncoordinated  and  ma 
sive  federal  subsidies  often  have  counterprt 
ductive,  antisocial  effects.  I  cite  the  railroac 
as  an  example  of  how  public  expenditures  ca 
ruin  a  public  service,  and  propose  that  t\ 
entire  system  be  publicly  owned  rather  tha 
just  its  decrepit,  unprofitable  portions. 

Some  time  later  Arthur  Burns  answers. 1 
don't  know  if  the  waves  of  hostility  I  fe 
derive  from  Burns's  manner,  or  if  his  mamv 
adds  to  the  offensiveness  of  what  he  is  sayin 
He  is  extremely  deliberate  and  slow;  the  pip 
puffing  is  a  major  prop.  Yes,  Mr.  Harringto 
Burns  comments  in  a  tone  of  schoolmaster 
weariness,  of  course  the  government  shou 
be  an  employer  of  first  resort  on  some  ( 
casions;  and  I  would  be  happy  to  see  the  ra 
roads  nationalized,  after  people  like  you  ha 
ruined  them  by  overregulation.  He  is  cool 
unworried  about  national  economic  plannin 
he  is  getting  ready  to  turn  it  to  his  own,  cc 
servative  purposes. 

At  the  hearings,  I  pick  up  the  revised  Hu 
phrey-Hawkins.    The    unemployed  worke 
right  to  sue  the  government  for  a  job  is  oi 
the  3  percent  unemployment  target  has  be 
redefined  as  3  percent  adult  unemployme 
which  means  4  percent,  or  even  4.5  perc( 
unemployment;  and  the  new  target  is  to 
reached  in  four  years,  not  eighteen  mont 
The  planning  provisions  are  new,  a  soe 
what  watered-down  version  of  proposals  or 
inally  made  by  Senators  Humphrey  and  Jav 
They  had  originally  called  for  a  special  pi 
ning  apparatus,  as  Henry  Ford  advocated, 
the  language  introduced  into  Humphrey-H 
kins  from  their  bill  simply  requires  existi 
Administration  agencies  to  plan. 

Most  of  these  changes  amount  to  mak 
the  proposal  more  moderate.  Yet  the  assert 
of  a  legally  guaranteed  right  to  a  job  for 
citizens  remains.  That  is  the  heart  of  the  c 
troversy  which  has  been  going  on  since  Fra 
lin  Roosevelt  proposed  that  notion  in  the  P 
idential  campaign  of  1944,  and  it  will  be  h 
debated  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  19 


A  nonnegotiable  ri{ 


Washington,  d.c.  May  18 — 
day's  platform  committee  h 
ings  are  a  typical  Democr 
party  event — confused,  even 
multuous,  energetic,  and  still  hopeful.  Wht 
pull  up  to  the  Hyatt  Regency  in  a  cab,  tl 
is  a  picket  line  of  NBC  technicians.  I 
not  cross  it;  neither  will  any  of  the  other 
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ses.  Morning  hearings  are  canceled  and, 
er  several  hours  of  milling  around  and  but- 
holing  and  gossip,  we  all  reconvene  at  a 
late  caucus  room.  I  am  there  as  the  spokes- 
jjn  for  Democracy  '76,  an  extraordinarily 
Lad  coalition  of  the  Democratic  Left  which 
|;  been  endorsed  by  ten  international  union 
sidents,  about  half  the  Black  Congressional 
icus,  leading  feminists,  liberal  Represen- 
ves,  and  the  like.  We  are  not  simply  for 
mphrey-Hawkins  and  tax  reform  aimed  at 
privileges  of  the  rich;  we  also  call  for 
re  "democratic  control  of  investment,"  i.e., 
Washington  to  utilize  its  tens  of  billions 
subsidies  to  business  in  order  to  meet  so- 
,  rather  than  corporate,  needs, 
am  convinced  that  Humphrey-Hawkins  is 
ne  free.  Hubert  Humphrey  is  there,  speak- 
forcefully  on  behalf  of  its  principles;  Tip 
>Jeill,  the  House  Majority  Leader,  endorses 
behalf  of  his  colleagues;  Teddy  Kennedy, 
d  evokes  a  standing  ovation  before  he  says 
ord,  is  for  it,  too. 
iE\\  york  city.  May  27 — Carl  Rowan  has 
article  in  the  New  York  Post  that  makes 
think  that  I  may  have  been  too  optimistic 
le  platform  hearings.  He  says  liberal  econo- 
ts  are  raising  the  specter  of  inflation  and 
gesting  that  Humphrey-Hawkins  is  dan- 
ous  in  this  regard.  In  part,  this  is  true  and 
ipelling.  Because  the  AFL-CIO  feels — quite 
ltly — that  the  American  worker  was  the 
im  of  Nixon's  wage  and  price  controls, 
the  rich  the  beneficiary,  that  delicate  sub- 
has  been  finessed  in  the  bill.  I  phone  a 
ndly  staffer  on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
tee  and  he  tells  me  that  beefing  up  the  anti- 
tion  provisions  will  not  affect  the  main 
ist  of  the  law. 

Vhat  about  the  right  to  a  job?  That,  he 
>,  is  not  negotiable.  It  will  remain.  Still,  I 
concerned.  The  liberal  economists  are  en- 
ing  in  an  old,  and  antisocial,  pursuit:  rais- 
the  minimum  "necessary"  level  of  job- 
ness  in  the  American  economy.  Right  after 
Id  War  II,  a  mainstream  Keynesian  would 
e  set  such  "frictional"  unemployment  at  1 
2  percent.  Under  Kennedy,  the  ultimate 
1  was  3  percent,  the  interim  target  4  per- 
t.  Now  Humphrey-Hawkins  has  effectively 
the  ultimate  goal  somewhere  around  4.5 
:ent,  and  liberal  academics  are  complain- 
that  this  figure  is  dangerously  inflationary, 
p  a  sense,  the  liberals  are  making  a  rad- 
argument.  They  are  saying  that  the  Amer- 
i  economic  system  requires,  as  a  precondi- 
*]  of  its  existence,  what  Karl  Marx  called 
reserve  labor  army"  of  the  unemployed, 
y  are  meekly  adapting  to  a  necessity  which 
radicals  want  to  abolish.  In  my  advocacy 


of  Humphrey-Hawkins,  am  I  saying  that  the 
American  economic  structure  is  really  better 
— more  just — than  the  liberals  assert  it  is? 

No.  I  have  always  known  that  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  was  only  a  first  step,  that  it  could 
work  only  if  other  measures  were  taken. 
Whereas  liberal  economists  assume  that  the 
system  as  it  stands  is  a  given,  and  that  there- 
fore social  decency  is  impractical,  I  assume  the 
contrary,  that  the  system  should  be  changed. 
I  welcome  the  contradictions  Humphrey-Haw- 
kins would  pose  because  they  could  drive  us 
beyond  our  most  moderate  starting  point. 


THE  MORAL  OF  THIS  CHRONICLE?  That 
planning  is  not  planned.  It  is  not  an 
idea  which  penetrates  and  shapes 
reality  when  its  time  has  come.  It 
is  a  process  in  which  the  major  actors — 
politicians,  workers,  conservatives,  liberals,  in- 
tellectuals and  the  rest — behave  in  a  way  that 
is  predictable  after  the  fact  but  difficult  to  an- 
ticipate. There  is  a  rationality  in  the  confu- 
sion I  have  just  described.  The  plan  is  deter- 
mined, not  by  the  dictates  of  social  reason, 
but  by  the  power  configuration  of  the  society. 
In  the  end,  all  those  competing,  contradictory 
forces  will  be  plotted  along  a  line  set  by  the 
strongest  among  them — which  is  to  say,  by 
corporations.  Although  the  other  groups  do 
not  fix  that  outcome,  they  influence  it.  So  it 
is  that  the  status  quo  has  been  forced  to  the 
left  during  the  past  generation  even  though  it 
most  emphatically  has  remained  the  status  quo. 

It  is  this  ambiguous  and  complex  reality 
which  the  candidates  will  reduce  to  militant 
abstractions  in  the  coming  months.  With  full 
knowledge  of  the  retreats,  the  evasions,  and 
the  unresolved  issues,  I  will  be  with  the  Dem- 
ocrats, and  for  Humphrey-Hawkins.  The  bill 
has  been  watered  down,  of  course,  yet  it  still 
defines  a  legally  guaranteed  right  to  work. 
That  is  only  a  starting  point,  but  it  is  one 
which  has  been  postponed  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  The  planning  provisions  are  deliberate- 
ly vague,  yet  they  do  commit  the  nation  to 
long-range  projections  and  policies.  That 
might  even  be  the  Archimedean  point  from 
which  the  people  could  begin  to  gain  dem- 
ocratic leverage  over  their  own  economic  and 
social  destiny.  In  the  short  run,  perhaps  Amer- 
ican capitalism  can  be  made  to  function  as 
well  as  European  capitalism,  whose  unemploy- 
ment rates  have  been  about  half  of  ours 
throughout  the  postwar  generation.  That  is  not 
a  basic  and  fundamental  transformation  of  the 
society;  it  is  a  step  forward.  For  now,  only 
two  cheers  for  national  economic  planning. 
But  two  rousing  cheers.  □ 


"In  the  first 
stages  of  a 
downturn, 
those  with  jobs 
are  looking 
for  ways  to  hold 
on  to  what 
they  have.  It  is 
a  time  when 
solidarity 
forever  has 
less  appeal 
than  a  bird  in 
the  hand." 
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Michael  Holroyd  is  at 
work  on  a  biography 
of  George  Bernard 
Shaw. 


by  Michael  Holroyd 
A  biographer's  autobiography 


Greek- 


hough  I  never  went  to  a  univer- 
sity, I  was  unable  to  avoid  all  school- 
ing. At  school  I  learned  physics, 
geometry,  algebra,  a  little  Latin,  less 
-all  those  subjects  of  which  I  now 
know  nothing.  After  this  followed  two  unlike- 
ly years  in  a  lawyer's  office,  from  which,  as  a 
writer,  I  retain  some  knowledge  of  bankruptcy 
and  an  apprehension  of  libel.  I  completed  my 
formal  education  by  doing  two  years'  National 
Service  in  the  army — an  episode  that  has  some 
of  the  qualities  of  Gothic  fiction.  I  wanted  to 
be  a  paid  and  published  writer,  but  breaking 
into  the  literary  world  is  not  easy,  especially 
if  you  live,  as  I  did,  thirty  miles  west  of  Lon- 
don at  Maidenhead  Thicket. 

There  is  no  reference  I  know  of  in  any  of 
the  great  novels,  even  those  of  Jane  Austen, 
to  Maidenhead  Thicket.  To  the  intelligentsia 
of  the  world,  Maidenhead  is  a  bit  off  the  map, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  spot  the  literary  advan- 
tages of  living  at  such  a  place.  To  start  with, 
I  wrote  to  the  local  paper,  The  Maidenhead 
Advertiser,  and  offered  my  services  to  its  as 
yet  nonexistent  book  pages.  Surely,  I  queried, 
they  needed  for  this  enterprise  such  a  person 
s  myself,  someone  unencumbered  by  univer- 
degrees,  someone  rich  in  knowledge  of  the 
yways  and  culs-de-sac  of  life.  Their  answer 
came  back:  they  did  not. 

To  succeed  I  would  have  to  kick  the  dust  of 
Maidenhead  from  my  heels.  There  was  no 
virtue  in  the  place.  At  first,  being  unembar- 
rassed by  money,  I  could  find  only  intermit- 
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tent quarters  in  the  consulting  room  of  a  Lor 
don  doctor.  There,  on  his  dark  leather  couch 
the  only  other  occupant  a  suspended  medica 
skeleton,  I  passed  my  nights,  rising  at  dawi 
to  avoid  the  invalids  who  came  hammering  a 
the  door  for  lotions  and  cures.  Later  I  put  u 
in  the  Mayfair  attic  of  a  house  belonging  t 
a  school  friend — living  beside  the  water  tank 
wrapped  up  on  cold  nights  in  brown  paper 
something  between  a  tramp  and  an  undeliv 
ered  parcel.  During  this  time  I  penned  shor 
stories  and  composed  verse,  the  influence  o' 
which  veered  drastically  between  Wordswortl 
and  T.  S.  Eliot. 

I  was  not,  however,  the  only  poet  in  th 
family:  there  was  my  father.  Fearing  for  m; 
health,  he  had  opposed  my  writing  late  intj 
the  night.  But,  seeing  no  hope,  he  suddenl 
swung  in  my  direction,  and  with  great  hand 
someness.  While  I  tinkered  exquisitely  wit 
one  or  two  impressionistic  paragraphs,  adding' 
beside  the  water  tank,  a  comma  here,  a  semi 
colon  there,  he  polished  off  back  at  Maider 
head  five  full-length  unpublished  novels.  On 
cliff-hanger  concerned  the  fate  of  a  carbor 
paper  factory,  and  the  relative  merits  of  vai 
ious  brands  of  this  confection  (the  "Fine 
Flimsy"  versus  the  "Stable  Standby").  It  was 
he  pointed  out,  by  implication  a  politico 
drama. 

In  earlier  years  my  father  had  had  a  pre 
vious  brush  with  literature.  Wandering  rouw 
Paris  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  the  uniform  o 
a  Royal  Air  Force  Wing  Commander — o 
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IWinko,"  as  it  was  sometimes  called — he  had 
iiarried  a  glamorous  French  publisher.  They 
■  Dped  to  get  rich  on  cheap  books,  and  for  a 
w  blinding  seconds  it  seemed  as  if  they 
i  mldn't  fail.  My  father  had  many  qualifica- 
10ns:  unassailable  energy,  some  knowledge 
if  aircraft,  and  the  ability  to  speak  French 
Ice  a  native — of  Maidenhead.  Somehow,  in- 
iiedibly,  it  had  all  gone  wrong.  But,  pending 
I  is  collapse,  he  had  encountered  several  writ- 
l  s  to  whom,  on  my  behalf,  he  now  appealed. 
I  here  was  a  pause  while  these  ladies  and  gen- 
limen  reached  back  in  their  memories:  then, 
!ith  varying  degrees  of  bitterness,  they  retai- 
led, warning  us  against  any  infiltration  into 
j)oks.  But  by  that  stage  we  were  too  far  gone. 


Pyrrhic  success 

ROM  the  Twentieth  Century  maga- 
zine I  at  last  received  a  commis- 
sion to  review  an  anthology  of  Ox- 
and  Cambridge  writing,  Light  Blue, 
Blue.  I  worked  on  this  piece  for  weeks, 
ising  it  intensely,  and  at  last  turned  in  a 
view  that  some  months  later  was  actually 
j,iblished.  The  following  year  a  check  arrived 
lr  a  little  under  £1.  Here  was  success,  but  in 
1  form  that  suggested  limited  horizons.  A 
i,)re  promising  start,  ironically,  awaited  me 
Ijck  at  Maidenhead.  While  at  the  public  li- 
l.ary,  I  took  down  some  books  at  random  and 
Ime  across  the  work  of  Hugh  Kingsmill. 

Whatever  success  I  may  achieve  as  a  writer, 
Mvill  owe  to  the  example  of  Hugh  Kingsmill. 

■  never  knew  him.  By  the  time  I  came  to  his 
■J  oks  that  day  in  the  library,  he  had  already 

■  en  dead  several  years.  But  what  I  read  gave 
m  the  courage  to  continue  trying  to  write, 
lr  it  was  he  who  made  literature  real  to  me, 
liio  made  the  connection  between  what  we 
i  id  and  how  we  live.  There  are  some  writers 
e  obviously  gifted  that  their  failure  to  achieve 
cognition  astonishes  us.  Kingsmill  didn't 
\  ste  words,  and  in  a  society  that  pays  by 
I,;  word  he  remained  poor.  But  his  was  an 
c  ginal  voice.  He  judged  literature  by  its 
t  thfulness  and  by  its  power  to  reveal  indi- 
Vlual  truths  through  humor,  pathos,  tender- 
fcs.  He  had  a  gift  for  spotting  humbug,  and 

-1,  judgments,  delivered  with  wit  and  epi- 
gimmatic  flair,  are  moralistically  intuitive  to 
a  extraordinary  degree.  What  he  offered  me 
*s  not  part  of  the  schoolroom,  but  what  goes 
o  outside  it,  what  is  felt  rather  than  endured. 

Vly  first  biography  was  about  Kingsmill 
liself,  and  it  was  while  writing  this  that  I 
hjpened  one  day  to  collide  with  a  future  sub- 
It,  Augustus  John.  There  were  no  formal 


introductions.  The  impact  took  place  on  the 
edge  of  a  pavement  in  Chelsea,  and,  except 
for  its  contribution  to  the  value  of  coinci- 
dence, was  profoundly  superficial.  John,  then 
in  his  young  eighties,  had  "lunched  well."  He 
hesitated  tremendously  on  the  curb.  Like  a 
great  oak  tree,  blasted,  doomed,  he  seemed 
precariously  rooted  there  until,  unintentionally 
assisted  by  his  future  biographer,  and,  accom- 
panied by  a  cacophony  of  shouting  brakes  and 
indignant  hooting,  and  a  whiff  of  burnt  rub- 
ber, he  propelled  himself  triumphantly  across 
the  road,  and  was  gone.  I  stood  there  wonder- 
ing how  he  had  survived  so  long.  Even  in 
those  few  blurred  moments,  his  extraordinary 
physical  presence  had  struck  me  forcibly.  I 
mentioned  the  incident  to  my  father,  and  he, 
a  good  barometer  of  such  matters,  observed 
that  I  was  bumping  into  the  right  people. 

But  for  the  time  being  my  thoughts  re- 
mained with  Kingsmill.  I  had  made  contact 
with  the  Kingsmill  family  through  friends, 
and  was  invited  to  dinner  to  meet  them  at  the 
flat  of  one  of  Kingsmill's  daughters,  a  strap- 
ping ex-chorus  girl  who,  after  the  appearance 
of  my  book,  became  a  nun.  In  my  nervousness 
I  arrived  too  early.  Pacing  the  street,  I  couldn't 
fail  to  notice  that  the  building  was  in  flames 
with  various  fire-brigade  engines  in  atten- 


I  put  up  in 

the  Mayfair 
attic  of  a  house 
belonging  to 
a  school  friend, 
wrapped  up 
on  cold  nights 
in  brown 
paper:  some- 
thing between 
a  tramp  and 
an  undelivered 
parcel." 
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dance.  I  was  too  paralyzed  with  politeness  to 
volunteer  help,  suspecting  there  may  have 
been  some  culinary  disaster  about  which  it 
would  be  tactless  for  an  aspiring  biographer 
to  inquire.  When  things  had  cooled  down  I 
went  in.  The  evening  threw  up  some  photo- 
graphs of  Kingsmill's  death  mask,  a  smolder- 
ing tobacco  pouch,  and  other  impedimenta, 
though  little  of  more  direct  literary  use.  But 
I  refused  to  be  daunted. 

My  next  call  was  on  Kingsmill's  elder 
brother,  Sir  Arnold  Lunn.  "My  wife,"  he  told 
me,  "doesn't  function  too  well  in  the  evening." 
She  was,  he  added,  "beyond  organizing  sand- 
wiches." So  the  two  of  us  went  out  to  dinner, 
leaving  Lady  Mabel  in  bed.  She  was,  I  was 
told,  an  insomniac,  but,  left  to  herself  for 
hours  on  end  in  the  dark,  would  sometimes 
drop  off  out  of  sheer  boredom.  After  dinner 
we  returned  to  the  flat  so  that  Sir  Arnold 
could  present  me  with  one  of  his  books  for 
my  biography.  Lady  Mabel  had  nodded  off. 
We  moved  through  the  library  like  ghosts, 
Sir  Arnold  leading  with  a  candle  in  his  hand. 
He  quarried  out  the  book,  signed  it,  and  gave 
it  to  me  in  a  whisper.  I  breathed  my  thanks, 
then  fumbled  my  way  out.  On  the  staircase, 
plunged  into  total  darkness,  I  felt  for  the  light 
button  and,  pressing  it,  released  a  fearful  peal 
of  bells  into  the  Lunn  sleeping  quarters.  I  saw 
the  lights  flash  angrily  on  under  the  door — 
and,  coward  that  I  was,  I  fled.  Looking 
through  the  book  when  I  got  home,  I  saw  it 
was  full  of  Swiss  mountains,  without  a  men- 
tion of  Kingsmill. 

By  sheer  obstinacy  I  finished  my  biography, 
but  the  publishers  to  whom  I  sent  it  insisted 
on  returning  it  to  me  as  if,  to  quote  another 
writer,  "it  had  been  a  tennis  ball  sent  over  to 
them  for  that  purpose."  John  Davenport,  Hes- 
keth  Pearson,  Malcolm  Muggeridge,  and  Wil- 
liam Gerhardie,  who  had  been  friends  of 
Kingsmill's,  did  their  best  to  help.  Gerhardie, 
for  example,  contributed  to  The  Spectator  a 
long  essay  entitled  "The  Uses  of  Obscurity." 
Hugh  Kingsmill,  Gerhardie  wrote,  was  a  work 
declined  by  so  many  publishers  (in  such 
glowing  terms)  that  it  "may  fairly  rank  as  the 
best  book  never  published."  On  the  strength 
of  his  article  I  gambled  on  being  solicited  by 
publishers  and  at  some  expense,  prepared 
extra  copies  to  meet  this  demand.  Unfortu- 
nately, Gerhardie  had  also  slipped  in  a  sen- 
tence revealing  the  dreadful  fact  that  I  had 
once  been  a  promising  squash  racquets  player. 
"His  father,"  Gerhardie  reported,  "though  en- 
couraging a  literary  career,  regrets  that,  in 
pursuit  of  the  quite  hopelessly  neglected 
Kingsmill,  Michael  should  be  seriously  ne- 
glecting his  squash."  From  publishers  and 


poets  I  received  letters  exclusively  on  matte 
of  squash.  Kingsmill,  once  more,  had  bet 
neglected. 

I  think  I  may  claim  without  boasting  th, 
my  life  of  Kingsmill  is  not  good.  But  eve1 
tually  it  was  brought  out  by  Martin  Secke 
the  doyen  of  British  publishers,  who,  seeii 
some  merit  in  it,  published  it  at  his  own  e 
pense,  allowing  me  an  advance  on  royalti  i 
of  £25.  Though  this  (to  use  a  phrase  of  King 
mill's )  looked  "more  like  a  retreat  than  < 
advance,"  it  was  a  generous  gesture.  Malcol 
Muggeridge  contributed  a  splendid  introdn 
tion,  and  the  reviews  were  kinder  than  th 
need  have  been.  We  lunched,  Martin  Seckt, 
Malcolm  Muggeridge,  Hesketh  Pearson,  a 
myself,  at  the  Cafe  Royal,  and  Martin  Seek 
was  able  to  report  that,  following  a  very  l 
vorable  review  in  The  Observer,  sales  h 
topped  thirty-nine  copies. 

M    O    MY    FATHER    IT    WAS    CLEAR  tl 

M  something  more  was  needed  to  tra) 
m   form  the  book  into  a  popular  succe 
M  _  He  had  given  birth  one  night  to 
idea  from  which  it  was  becoming  increasing, 
difficult  to  dissociate  ourselves.  We  should, 
insisted,  throw  a  party.  It  would  be  an  astc 
ishingly  grand  affair.  We  would  interview  o 
bank  managers,  hire  glasses,  fill  them  to  t 
brim,  with  champagne  and  brandy  and  lum 
of  sugar.  We  would  muster  plates  of  ecl 
meat.  There  would  be  brown  and  beige  a  I 
pink  meats  available  for  all.  My  father's  dl 
knew  the  dog  of  a  person  my  father  suspectl 
of  being  a  bandleader.  From  two  leads'  dl 
tance,  my  father  proposed  to  interview  til 
man  and,  if  his  answers  proved  satisfactoH 
engage  him  professionally.  In  his  genercB 
imagination,  he  had  peopled  the  Thicket 
celebrities — Cyril  Connolly,  J.  B.  Priestljl 
Dame  Daphne  du  Maurier — moving  graceful 
about  (as  in  some  ballet)  with  their  chaM 
pagne  and  meat  and  sugar,  and  putting  MaM 
enhead  and  Hugh  Kingsmill  on  the  m.fl 
This  plan  was  frustrated  barely  in  time  by  1» 
happy  intervention  of  a  disastrous  libel  acti'J 
My  next  biography,  an  almost  interminaj 
Life  of  Lytton  Strachey,  grew  naturally  outM 
my  book  on  Kingsmill  (who  had  been  unjusM 
accused  of  imitating  Strachey);  and  my  hi 
raphy  of  Augustus  John  arose  equally  na 
rally  from  the  Strachey  book.  By  a  coir 
dence,  the  first  person  asked  to  write  a  bej 
on  Augustus  John — it  was  probably  no  nu 
than  the  preface  to  a  volume  of  reprodj 
tions — happened  to  have  been  Lytton  St 
chey.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1913,  a 
Strachey  had  little  difficulty  in  refusing  on  ij 
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ound  that  it  was  too  early — a  judgment 
th  which  John  agreed.  After  a  decent  inter- 
1  of  fifty-five  years  I  simply  took  over  where 
rachey  had  failed  to  begin. 
The  seven  years  I  had  spent  writing  Lytton 
rachey  did  much  to  prepare  me  for  a  biog- 
Vphy  of  Augustus  John.  Their  lives  had 
iossed  each  other's  at  various  odd  points, 
'ider  the  influence  of  John,  Strachey  had 
iken  to  earrings.  For  John  this  flashing  jew- 
Ury  was  a  symbol  of  gypsydom:  it  was  the 
srt  of  ornament  that  would  most  have  out- 
liged  his  father,  a  respectable  Pembrokeshire 
solicitor — which  was  sufficient  recommenda- 
ifm  in  itself.  "We  are  the  sort  of  people, 
Ina,"  John  remarked  to  the  artist  Nina  Ham- 
i  tt,  "our  fathers  warned  us  against."  But  for 
Jrachey  earrings  had  been  the  insignia  of 
jlmething  else  again,  of  his  homosexuality, 
tiich,  in  the  most  theatrical  manner,  he  fash- 
iied  into  a  weapon  against  Victorian  moral- 
Jr;  and  also  of  his  wish  to  escape  from  the 
itellectual  wastes  of  Cambridge  and  Blooms- 
Hry,  and  enter  the  knockabout  world  of 
flfitish  Bohemia.  Augustus  John  was  the  ac- 
knowledged emperor  of  this  kingdom,  and  he 
lid  court  in  Chelsea. 

■After  Strachey,  I  was  also  looking  for  a 
f)re  robust  subject.  One  risk  of  being  ab- 
grbed  into  my  subject's  world  is  that  I  ac- 
Wire  some  of  his  mannerisms,  or  even  ill- 
ijsses.  When  I  was  deep  in  Lytton  Strachey 's 
Ite,  what  he  called  his  "black  period,"  with 
I  its  details  of  faulty  digestion  and  late-Vic- 
frian  neurasthenia,  I  began  to  feel  infected 
several  out-of-date  diseases.  If  symptoms 
e  these  were  posthumously  contagious,  then 
next  subject,  I  had  resolved,  should  be 
;«Tieone  of  amazing  virility  and  euphoria.  In 
i  event,  Augustus  John  led  me  into  diffi- 
ties  that  seemed  to  put  my  health  at  risk 
quite  another  fashion.  From  the  start  he  set 
cracking  pace,  and  I  was  not  at  all  sure  I 
d  the  equipment  to  keep  up  with  him. 
In  his  prime,  John  was  a  formidable  per- 
lality,   so  biblical  in  appearance  that  de- 
at  citizens  who  passed  him  in  the  street 
uld  cross  themselves.  For  his  part,  he  liked 
pat  the  heads  of  children  in  Chelsea,  in 
F>e,  he  would  explain,  "they  are  some  of 
rlne."  When  he  made  his  entrance  into  the 
(  fe  Royal,  it  was  said,  young  models  had  to 
r  carried  out  fainting,  while,  on  buses,  old 
lilies,  their  eyes  fluttering,  would  rise  up  and 
cer  him  their  seats.  I  could  match  none  of 
lis.  On  bad  days  I  became  vulnerable  to 
(its  of  extreme  absentmindedness,  finding 
self  in  some  street  or  other  and  recalling 
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In  his  prime, 
John  was  a 
formidable 
personality. 
He  liked  to 
pat  the  heads 
of  children 
in  Chelsea,  in 
case,  he  would 
explain,  'they 
are  some  of 
mine.' 


K.  Chesterton's  poignant  telegram  to  his  A^fiv^T^fc 
'Am  at  Crewe.  Where  should  I  be?"  ^ 
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Michael  Holroyd                     A  metaphysical  interview 
MY  LIVES  ~  

(f   M    M     /  HILE  I  HAD  BEEN  WRITING  Ljt- 

m  /m  /  ton  Strachey,  John's  widow, 
Dorelia,  had  lent  me  some  of 
r  r  Strachey 's  and  Carrington's  letters. 
After  I  finished  my  book  I  sent  her  a  copy.  It 
was  so  weighty  a  work,  she  told  me,  that  she 
could  read  it  only  in  bed.  That,  I  replied,  was 
where  I  had  written  it.  Almost  at  once  an 
intimacy  sprang  up  between  us.  There  had 
been  some  impressive  protests  after  the  book 
was  published.  "Can't  see  what  the  fuss  is 
about,"  Dorelia  instructed  me.  She  wanted  to 
know  my  next  subject.  What  about  Augustus 
John?  I  asked. 

In  the  spring  of  1968  I  motored  down  to 
Fordingbridge,  Hampshire,  to  see  Dorelia  John. 
I  went  first  to  gaze  at  the  memorial  statue  of 
John,  standing  like  some  chocolate  pugilist 
near  the  river;  then  to  his  grave,  a  plain  white 
stone  in  a  triangular  field.  Finally  I  came  to 
Fryern  Court,  Dorelia's  home  and  her  crea- 
tion. The  drive  coiled  between  magnolias  and 
yellow  azaleas,  then  opened  out  into  a  crunchy 
gravel  sweep  with  a  green  fringe.  Except  for 
a  small  herd  of  flowers  and  kittens,  the  place 
seemed  uninhabited.  On  the  walls  hung  pink 
roses  and  an  ancient  clematis  in  whose  matted 
stems  the  cats  had  made  their  nests.  They  lay 
there,  sleepy  in  the  sun,  watching  me  as  I 
hammered  at  the  open  door.  Through  the 
windows,  also  open,  I  could  see  dark  empty 
rooms.  I  called  through  the  windows,  re- 
treated a  little  into  the  foliage,  and  when  I 
turned  back  there  was  Dorelia  watching  me 
from  the  doorway. 

The  purpose  of  our  interview,  Dorelia  ex- 
plained, was  to  discover  whether  my  inten- 
tions were  honorable.  She  led  me  into  a  room 
with  a  long  refectory  table  and  sat  down  at 
the  end  of  it.  I  sat  on  her  left,  but  she  shook 
her  head  and  pointed  to  a  chair  on  her  right. 
"Sit  there,"  she  commanded,  "where  the  light 
shines  in  your  face."  As  we  were  rearranging 
ourselves,  her  son  Romilly  tripped  in,  apolo- 
gized for  being  late,  and  removed  his  hat. 
Since  Romilly,  then  in  his  early  sixties,  he 
guessed,  was  the  writer  of  the  family  (at  that 
time,  so  I  heard,  he  was  contemplating  a  hu- 
morous work  on  engineering),  his  involve- 
ment in  our  discussions  seemed  sensible.  But 
Dorelia  thought  otherwise.  Gently,  firmly,  she 
suggested  that  he  should  run  out  into  the  gar- 
den and  amuse  himself  there — perhaps  even 
do  something  useful — while  we  discussed  lit- 
erary matters  indoors.  We  would  come  and 
HARPER'S  see  how  he  was  getting  on  when  we  had  fin- 
OCTOBER  1976     ished.  He  went  out  as  obediently  as  a  child. 


Our  interview  was  not  a  very  precise  bij 
ness.  Dorelia  asked  me  several  questions,  n 
I  explained  that  I  wanted  to  present  an  ac 
rate  account  of  John's  life,  of  which  very  lit 
was  then  known,  correcting  the  chronology 
his  own  haphazard  writings  and,  I  hoped,  \ 
ting  my  readers'  eyes  in  for  looking  at  Joh 
best  pictures,  most  of  which  had  not  b< 
seen  for  twenty  years.  Dorelia  was  polit 
attentive,  but  more  interested,  I  sensed, 
finding  out  what  sort  of  person  I  was  than  \ 
sort  of  book  I  wanted  to  write.  We  spok 
little  of  Lytton  Strachey  and  Carrington, 
my  contact  with  Augustus  in  Chelsea,  of  I 
father  and  other  literary  figures  such  as  Kin] 
mill,  of  the  peculiar  habits  of  motorcars.! 
was  difficult  to  understand  how  any  of  t| 
could  help  her,  unless  it  was  to  find  out  hi 
I  would  apply  my  own  biographical  meth 
to  myself.  But  Dorelia  had  her  own  method}! 
determining  things.  This  made  use  of  a  r 
and  a  piece  of  cotton — equipment  that  ne 
failed  her.  She  would  tie  the  cotton  to 
ring,  suspend  it  between  two  fingers,  and 
amine  the  direction  in  which  the  ring  float 
Since  she  said  little  to  me  that  afternoon! 
had  no  doubt  my  fate  depended  upon  \ 
clockwise  or  anticlockwise  behavior  of  t 
pendulum. 

At  any  rate  I  could  do  no  more.  We  w: 
into  the  garden  to  find  out  how  Romilly  v 
getting  on.  Dorelia  was  at  home  in  that  g 
den.  Though  smaller  than  I  had  imagin, 
and  white-haired,  she  looked  more  like 
mythical  Dorelia  of  John's  pictures  than 
would  have  thought  possible.  We  follower 
path  leading  from  the  drive  under  magnoi 
and  yew  trees  that  once  must  have  read 
beyond  the  rhododendrons  to  a  meadoW 
could  see  full  of  buttercups,  but  which  n, 
ended  in  nettles  and  a  rubbish  dump — wh? 
we  found  Romilly.  He  sprang  to  life  as  we  ' 
proached  and  walked  back  eagerly  with  us 
tea,  prepared  by  his  wife  Kathie.  There « 
nothing  like  an  English  tea  for  bringing  : 
the  dictator  in  people.  Like  a  good  field  m 
shal,  Dorelia  never  wasted  words.  A  few  T 
lables,  no  more,  and  I  was  put  to  work  cuttjr 
the  bread.  But  when  I  showed  her  my  sliqjjt 
immaculate  to  my  eye,  she  raised  her  haw- 
to  her  face  and  hooted  with  laughter.  We  \\ 
what  she  called  my  "doorstops,"  while  t\ 
cats  weaved  in  and  out  among  the  plates 
cups,  and  outside  the  light  began  to  fa- 
Before  I  left,  Romilly  took  me  to  one  si  -  j: 
Should  I  in  the  heat  and  struggle  of  my 
searches,  he  asked,  happen  to  stumble  acr 
the  date  of  his  birth,  would  I  let  him  know 
They  all  came  out  to  hear  me  tune  the  engi 
and  waved  as  I  sailed  away  back  to  London 
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Before  my  eyes,  my  chiklrem  are  acquiring  dig 
niiy ,  they  are  rue*  people  to  know.  This  ia  not 
something  I  ever  really  expected. 
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Look  into  JVfc. 

It's  a  whole  new  world  for  women . 


If  )u  think  every  woman  today  should 
Wi  the  freedom  to: 

i  .  hold  any  job  she  wants  (including 
:h  of  a  homemaker) 

i  .  get  the  same  salary  as  a  man  with 
ecal  responsibility  (even  if  it  means 
ffcing  to  get  it) 

1, .  stay  single  (and  feel  good  about  it) 
f  .  live  with  someone  or  get  married 

;h  pily  —  and  do  half  of  the  child  care 

arv'or  housework) 

i  .  live  her  own  life,  be  her  own  person 
-fhd  work  for  a  world  that  allows  that 
fKdom  to  everyone 

ll  then  look  into  Ms.,  the  one  national 
Ti.azine  that's  dedicated  to  making  this 
ewiw  world  —  for  people. 
lis.  is  a  unique,  vital  forum  in  which 
•vcien  can  talk  honestly  about  the  way 
weally  think,  feel,  and  live.  A  place 
■vf'e  wexan  come  to  learn  and  to  share 
;1«  ideas  for  making  our  lives  richer, 
ndtB  rewarding  and  uniquely  our  own. 
•  the  pages  of  Ms.  you  meet  women 
iV  nd  the  world  who  have  rejected  the 
il(  lotions  of  limitations,  and  are  search- 
icfor  new  ways  to  make  growth  and 
h  lge  a  reality  for  us  all. 

•you  were  reading  recent  issues,  you 
'Od  have  learned  how  to  start  your  own 
mess  .  .  .  how  your  experience  as 
k'  a  housewife"  can  be  turned  into  an 
*:t  in  finding  a  job  .  .  .  discovered  how 


to  make  the  stock  market  work  for  you, 
even  if  you  have  very  little  money  .  .  . 
how  late  you  can  safely  wait  to  have  a 
baby  .  .  .  how  to  find  a  new  life  after  40 
(or  60)  .  .  .  and  such  other  useful  things 
as  how  to  change  a  tire,  buy  a  stereo, 
run  for  office,  cross-country  ski  —  or 
even  affect  injustice  around  you. 

You  would  have  been  part  of  discus- 
sions on  how  to  change  the  man  in  your 
life  (husband,  lover,  father,  boss,  any- 
body) . .  .  how  to  cope  with  an  adolescent 
daughter  .  .  .  how  to  protect  yourself 
against  rape.  You  would  have  shared  the 
personal  experiences  —  painful  and  joy- 
ful —  of  writers  and  readers  talking  about 
the  difficulty  (and  release)  of  divorce  .  .  . 
the  problems  and  pleasures  of  living 
alone  ...  the  differences  of  an  affair  with 
a  younger  man. 

In  Ms.,  no  area  of  life-changing  options 
for  women  is  overlooked  or  considered 
"taboo". 

Here  are  more  articles  from  recent 
issues: 

•Let  George  Do  It:  Male  Contraceptives 

•Must  We  Be  Childless  To  Be  Free? 

•Cloning:  The  New  "Virgin  Birth" 

•  Should  Housewives  Get  Salaries? 

•The  Liberated  Orgasm 

•The  Intimate  Politics  of  Working  with  Men 


•  Trying  to  Raise  Liberated  Sons 

IMPORTANT:  To  help  us  record  the  response  to  this  ad,  would  you  do  us  a  small  favor? 
In  the  appropriate  space  on  the  card,  please  write  the  number  2.  Many  thanks. 


If  you'd  like  to  be  part  of  the  intimate, 
informative,  courageous  dialogue  that 
goes  on  each  month  between  Ms.  and  its 
2  million  readers,  please  complete  and  re- 
turn the  card  or  coupon  and  we'll  enroll 
you  as  a  special  introductory  subscriber 
at  50%  off  the  regular  subscription  rate. 

There's  a  whole  new  world  waiting  — 
for  you!  Mail  the  card  or  coupon  today. 
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Try  it  ot  50%  off! 


D402F 

123  Garden  Street 
Marion,  Ohio  43302 


Yes!  Send  me  12  monthly  issues  of  Ms. 
for  just  $5 . . .  50%  off  regular  yearly  rate. 

Check  one: 

□  Payment  enclosed  □  Bill  me,  please 

Name  

Address  

City  


State 


□  I've  attached  name(s)  and  address(es) 
for  gift  subscriptions,  and  added  a  $5 
payment  for  each  one. 

Please  allow  6-8  weeks  for  your  first  issue  to 
be  shipped. 
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THE  MOTHER  OF  US  ALL 


by  Margaret  Mead 

Alone  of  All  Her  Sex:  The  Myth 
and  Cult  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by 
Marina  Warner.  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
$15.  Illustrations. 

IN  a  world  where  social  com- 
mentators have  frequent  re- 
course to  historical  reconstruc- 
tions in  which  matriarchy  is 
inferred  because  female  deities,  or 
doubtful  little  stone  figures  of  post- 
menopausal women,  turn  up,  this 
book  stands  out  as  a  magnificent 
study  of  the  whole  development  of 
the  character  of  a  single  female  deity. 
Marina  Warner  follows  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  mentioned  so  sel- 
dom in  the  Gospels  that  sometimes 
her  very  presence  at  a  moment  of 
crisis  is  in  doubt,  all  the  way  to  her 
ultimate  removal  from  all  relation- 
ship to  anything  human  in  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Assumption  in  1950. 
She  follows  the  developing  and 
changing  image  of  the  Virgin  through 
the  bitter  and  intricate  arguments  of 
theologians,  the  partisanship  of  reli- 
gious orders,  the  syncretism  with  lo- 
cal deities,  the  reflection  of  feudal 
society,  so  that  each  stage  in  the 
metamorphosis  of  this  historically 
evolving  character  is  exemplified. 
This  is  no  matter  of  reconstruction 
of  alleged  white  goddesses  or  prob- 
lematical earth  mothers,  but  a  matter 
that  can  be  documented  in  prose  and 
poetry,  in  theological  hairsplitting, 
in  the  pronouncements  of  the  great 


church  councils,  the  mystical  poetry 
of  devotees,  and  the  miracles  authen- 
ticated by  a  panel  of  doctors  at 
Lourdes. 

The  task — and  this  lovely  book  it- 
self— is  enormously  helped  by  the 
importance  of  iconography  in  the 
Catholic  church.  At  each  stage  in 
the  various  transformations  of  the 
Virgin,  from  a  mien  as  severe  as  that 
of  the  majestic  Christ  of  Eastern  Or- 
thodoxy, to  a  bejeweled  queen,  and 
again  to  a  humble,  barefoot  woman, 
matching  the  dreams  of  St.  Francis, 
there  are  mosaics,  paintings,  carv- 
ings, and  statues  to  tell  the  story. 
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arina  Warner's  book 
will  prove  both  aston- 
ishing and  enlightening 
to  those  for  whom  the 
arguments  of  theologians  have  be- 
come virtually  unintelligible.  It  is 
difficult  for  the  modern  reader  to  re- 
capture the  extraordinary  significance 
which  intellectuals  of  the  Middle 
Ages  attached  to  such  questions  as 
the  virgin  birth,  or  the  controversy 
as  to  whether  the  mother  of  the 
Christ  was  herself  conceived  without 
sin.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  remind- 
ing oneself  that  these  intellectuals 
were  celibates,  committed  to  a  way 
of  life  which  associated  sex  with  all 
that  was  evil.  If  sex  was  not  evil,  if 

Margaret  Mead  is  curator  emeritus  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 


the  life  of  commitment  to  God  i 
not  more  noble  than  a  life  sp 
yielding  to  man's  animal-like  tend 
cies,  then  their  whole  modus  vive, 
was  called  into  question.  Total  cc 
mitment  demanded  total  acceptai 
of  a  world  view.  It  can  perhaps  fc 
be  compared  to  the  kind  of  comri 
ment  to  Marxist  orthodoxy  demanc 
of  dedicated  Communists  in  the  i 
viet  Union,  in  which  even  randoi; 
accumulated  bits  of  history  beco 
matters  of  dogma,  articles  of  fa 
from  which  any  deviation — ever 
mental  doubt — is  sufficient  to  hrs 
one  a  traitor.  Yet  in  the  contem 
rary  world  defection  from  orthodc 
in  religious  matters  is  so  casual, 
much  a  matter  of  treating  one's 
thodox  friends  as  anachronisms  a 
one's  newly  converted  friends  as 
gressive,  that  this  detailed  insistei- 
on  the  vividness  and  depth  of  the 
guments  comes  as  a  shocking,  1 
convincing,  reminder  of  an  earlf 
age.  Noses  were  bloodied  and  w 
fought;  crusades  were  moun 
against  heresies  as  well  as  agai. 
the  infidel;  there  were  iconoclasts 
the  East  before  the  Protestant 
struction  of  Roman  churches  in  W< 
ern  Europe. 

Besides  giving  us  access  to  a  de} 
of  feeling  and  controversy  which  ; 
so  distant  as  to  be  almost  unbeli 
able,  the  author  has  accomplisl" 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  unique  fe 
she  has  treated  the  Roman  Cathc 
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rch — in  all  its  changes,  transfor- 
ions,  heresies,  counterreforma- 
is,  papal  decrees,  and  changes  of 
ctice — as  one  among  the  great 
orical  religions,  and  she  has  done 
as  a  scholar  of  comparative  re- 
ons  might,  from  the  outside.  At 
same  time,  she  communicates  with 
mth  and  certitude  what  that  faith 
mt  to  those  for  whom  it  was  and 
ihe  only  true  faith,  the  whole 
ining  of  existence.  We  find  such 
:riptions  occasionally  in  sophisti- 
d  but  empathetic  accounts  of  the 
on  quest  of  a  North  American 
ian,  or  the  cults  of  an  African 
if  the  anthropologist  has  known 
believers  intimately  and  been 
to  follow  their  footsteps  to  lone- 
aces  where  a  supernaturally  sent 
e  feather  fell,  or  to  listen  to  the 
e  of  the  Forest.  The  anthropol- 
can  also  place  the  particular 
f  beliefs  against  widespread  be- 
alien  and  unshared,  but  deserv- 
of  respect.  Such  accounts  are 
e  different  from  the  fanciful  re- 
tractions of  Greek  mysteries,  for 
depend  on  the  experience  of  liv- 
believers  and  on  some  sort  of 
ngness  to  grant  authenticity  to  a 
f  that  is  not  shared.  We  hardly 
find  this  in  treatments  of  our 
religious  traditions,  especially 
leatments  of  the  past,  where  there 
bo  living  believers  to  invoke  our 
rstanding  and  sympathy, 
arina  Warner  has  done  just  that, 
is  a  book  about  the  Catholic 
ch  by  a  woman  reared  as  a  Cath- 
who  can  recall: 

On  February  2,  the  Feast  of 
\     Purification,      we  wore 
\arched  white  veils  of  tulle  that 
od  out  around  us  like  a  nim- 
With  the  medals  of  the  So- 
dity  of  Our  Lady  on  blue  rib- 
ns  round  our  necks,  we  pro- 
eded  with  lit  candles  up  to  the 
mmunion  rail  to  be  blessed. 
.  Under  the  chapel  there  ivas  a 
ypt,  with  a  grotto  of  the  Vir- 
^n  made  from  chunks  of  cork 
k  from   the  Holy  Land  and 
•  mg  all  about  with  rosaries.  On 
ecial  occasions — the  death  of 
pope,  for  instance — we  were 
owed  to  file  into  this  darkened 
d  scented  place  to  kneel  be- 
~e  the  statue  of  Our  Lady  of 
urdes    and    recite    our  Hail 
arys.  The  worship  bit  deep  into 
r  imaginations:  I  was  no  ex- 
tion.  Secretly  and  with  intense 
citement,  I  made  myself  my 
m  grotto.  Finding  a  rhododen- 
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is. 


MARY  HOLT  AND  ROGER  BRASHEARS 
invite  you  to  take  lunch  at  The  White  Rabbit 
Saloon,  Lynchburg,  Tennessee. 

You  can't  take  a  drink,  because  Moore  County 
is  dry.  But  you  can  build  a  sandwich  as  high  as 
you  like  with  a  wide  variety  of  fixings.  And  enjoy 
it  with  watermelon,  tomatoes  and  ears  of  garden 
corn.  Afterwards,  you  can  stroll  to  Jack  Daniel 
Distillery  and  watch  us 
make  whiskey.  Most  folks 
agree  there's  no  distillery 
like  Jack  Daniel's.  And 
according  to  Mary  and 
Roger,  you  won't  find 
many  lunchrooms  like 
The  White  Rabbit. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 
Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee  37352 
Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 
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dron  bush  so  old  that  its  dusty 
dark  green  foliage  framed  a  hol- 
low chamber,  I  used  to  crawl  in 
during  breaks  and  after  study 
hours  and  kneel  and  pray.  "Holi- 
ness" as  we  called  it,  was  natu- 
ral, a  part  of  living  as  simple  as 
drawing  breath.  .  .  .  I  remember 
visiting  Notre  Dame  in  Paris  and 
standing  in  the  nave,  tears  start- 
ing in  my  eyes,  furious  at  that 
old  love's  power  to  move  me. 

The  empathy  from  early  childhood 
experience  provides  an  essential 
background  that  perhaps  can  never 
be  replaced  by  conversion  or  reli- 
gious experience  in  maturity.  So,  in 
1924,  while  sitting  in  a  small  grave- 
yard in  Paris  from  which  the  towers 
of  Notre  Dame  were  visible,  Ruth 
Benedict,  who  wrote  so  movingly  of 
the  broken  faith  of  American  In- 
dians, could  exclaim  with  sad  ve- 
hemence against  its  all  being  "for 
nothing." 


This  is  a  book  with  some- 
thing for  everyone — for  his- 
torians in  search  of  real 
illumination  on  the  ques- 
tion of  sex  roles,  for  the  student  of 


psychology  and  culture — although 
Warner  herself  eschews  psychological 
interpretation — and  for  those  who 
take  delight  in  other  ways  of  life  an- 
tecedent and  closely  bound  to  our 
own.  It  is  a  scholarly  work;  quota- 
tions are  given  in  the  original,  fol- 
lowed by  translations,  and  the  full 
flavor  of  a  Latin  argument  or  a  Mid- 
dle English  courtly  poem  is  pre- 
served. It  can  also  delight  the  mind 
and  eye  of  any  reader  alert  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  cultural  change.  One 
is  led  on  from  page  to  page,  greedy 
for  more. 

Warner  discusses  each  aspect  of 
the  developing  Virgin  myth.  From  the 
appearance  of  Mary,  the  Mother  of 
Jesus  of  the  Gospels,  we  follow  the 
Virgin  as  she  appears  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha, and  the  intricacies  of  the  the- 
ology of  the  virgin  birth.  We  see 
the  Virgin  as  a  second  Eve,  as  a 
model  for  virgins  and  martyrs,  be- 
coming inextricably  blended  into  the 
earthy  and  rambunctious  songs  of 
the  troubadours,  whose  love  is  pu- 
rified into  the  Christian  love  of  the 
Madonna.  Warner  shows  us  Mary  as 
Mother,  giving  the  Milk  of  Paradise, 
holding  her  dead  son  in  her  arms 
as  the  Mater  Dolorosa,  contrasted 


with  Mary  Magdalene,  the  Penite 
Whore,  and  finally  Mary  of  the  Ai 
sumption. 

Warner's  style  is  so  packed  wi 
scholarship,  imagery,  vivid  selectio 
and  wry  contrastive  comment,  that 
find  I  can  only  convey  it  by  quotin 
In  her  especially  remarkable  chapt 
"The  Milk  of  Paradise,"  we  find 
"Goddesses  have  suckled  their  divii 
offspring  as  far  back  as  discovert 
civilization.  . .  .  Two  thousand  yea 
before  Christ  the  Goddess  of  Ur  c 
fered  her  son  her  breast."  Warn! 
traces  the  idea  of  the  nursing  Virg: 
through  the  Middle  Ages. 

The    association    of  Mary's 
milk  with  her  powers  of  inter- 
cession and  healing  inspired  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  relics 
in  Europe.  From  the  thirteenth 
century  on,  phials  in  which  her  i 
milk  was  preserved  were  vener- , 
ated   all   over   Christendom   in  i 
shrines  that  attracted  pilgrims  by 
the  thousands.  . .  .  At  other  times, 
the  milk  had  appeared  miracu-  1 
lously,  transcendental  milk  from 
heaven.  It  sometimes  liquefied  on 
certain  feast  days  as  if  it  were  * 
fresh.  It  had  the  advantage,  un-t 
like  a  saint's  head  or  body,  of  j 
being  almost  infinitely  divisible.  \ 
Calvin  gave  the  subject  a  wither-  :> 
ing  paragraph  in  his  Treatise  on 
Relics:  "There  is  so  much  that  if 
the  Holy  Virgin  had  been  a  coiv 
or  wet  nurse  all  her  life,  she 
would  have  been  hard  put  to 
yield  such  a  great  quantity." 

It  was,  Warner  tells  us,  the  If 

minicans  who  were 

particularly  instrumental  in  fos- 
tering the  cult  of  the  Nursing 
Virgin.  They  were  the  only  order 
in  the  Church  that  repeatedly 
and  vehemently  opposed  the 
growing  belief  in  the  Immaculate* 
Conception  of  Mary. 

When  the  opposition  of  the  1 
minicans  was  eventually  overcoii 

the  milk  of  the  Virgin  disappear^ 
from  the  Christian  symbolic  im- 
agery. .  .  .  One  of  the  few  con- 
temporary survivals  .  .  .is  a  pop- 
ular German  tvine — Liebfrau 
milch:  it  is  the  end  of  the  road 
of  one  of  Christian  mysticism's 
most  potent  images. 

In  conclusion,  Warner  comme 
on  the  work  of  Falcon, 

who  accuses  Spanish  gynecol 
o gists  of  retaining  women  in  tht 


Searching  for  his  roots, 

Alex  Haley  helps  os  discover  our  own. 


The  Saga  of  an  American  Family 
ALEX  HALEY 

Alex  Haley's  twelve-year  quest  makes  a  book  unique  in  American 
history:  an  authentic,  seven-generation  family  chronicle  begin- 
ning with  the  abduction  from  West  Africa  in  1767  of  a  youth 
named  Kunta  Kinte  and  his  sale  into  slavery  in  Virginia.  Poignant, 
exciting,  and,  in  the  end,  exhilarating,  ROOTS  is  an  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  indomitability  of  the  human  spirit.  Just  published 
and  an  immediate  national  bestseller;  $12.50  at  all  booksellers. 

ROOTS  will  be  a  12  hour  ABC-TV  special,  starting  in  January.  DOUBLEDAY 


Reproductive  role  by  refusing  to 
prescribe  contraceptives  and  by 
increasing  maternal  suffering  by 

nsisting  on  "natural  childbirth" 

nd  mothers  milk. 
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chapter  ends: 


Apart  from  the  milk  the  Vir- 
win  was  allowed  another  human 
wctivity,  another  source  of  phys- 
ical effluvia  that  expressed  her 
xotherhood  of  men:  she  wept. 
j'or  at  the  same  time  her  mater- 
ial love  of  the  infant  Christ  was 
\elebrated  in  poetry  and  art,  her 
Mrief  at  the  grown  Christ's  death 
wispired  a  passionate  cult  of  the 
ilater  Dolorosa. 

I  lthough  Warner  rebels  stren- 
■sly  against  the  interpretation  the 
Brch  gives  human  passion,  al- 
■igh  she  recognizes  the  extent  to 
mzh  the  image  of  the  Virgin  was 
■1  to  promote  and  rationalize  the 
■er  of  the  church  and  the  power 
■he  state,  although  she  laughs  at 
■irdities  which  believers  are  ex- 
Bed  to  accept,  she  does  not  mock 
ati  itself.  She  can  describe  the  myr- 
m  relics  of  the  Virgin's  hair,  "in 
■es  of  gold  to  red  to  blond  to 
wk  and  in  quantities  that  would 
■e  a  grizzly  bear  look  hirsute," 
IB.  then  comment  with  understand- 
ill,  on  the  function  of  relics,  how- 
M  fabricated,  however  validated 
ildsions  centuries  after  the  event, 
Establish  a  direct  connection  he- 
ap the  believer  and  God. 
f  I  Earner  takes  serious  issue  with  the 
mch  over  the  extent  to  which,  by 
:kating  the  Virgin  Mary's  freedom 
Mi  all  sexuality,  it  has  managed  to 
IB-ess  the  position  of  all  other  worn- 
:aand  denigrate  humanity  itself. 
ma  her  purpose  is  twofold:  to  show 
10  the  cult  of  the  Virgin,  who  suf- 
ei  none  of  the  normal  pains  of  fe- 
reproductivity,  degrades  these 
iu  an  aspects  of  motherhood  and 
vihood,  and  secondly  to  document 
he  the  existence  of  a  goddess,  no 
ru  er  how  great  her  powers,  does 
10  mean  that  women  have  a  high 

o.ion,  but  rather  the  contrary. 

.(temporary  feminists  express  the 
itfer  thus:  "We  are  sick  of  bril- 
ta,  exceptions."  The  Virgin  Mary 
v»  the  exception,  "alone  of  all  her 
When  all  other  women  were 

lined,  she  could  be  exalted  and 
"•1  with  sensuous  fervor.  Kings 

*  popes,  bishops  and  nobles,  who 

e  ed  the  women  around  them  with 


appropriate  scorn,  were  all  the  more 
free  to  worship  her. 

While  Marina  Warner's  own  ex- 
perience of  a  Catholic  childhood  left 
her  with  a  vivid  understanding  of 
faith,  and  her  scholarship  in  text  and 
icon  can  bring  the  successive  periods 
of  the  Virgin's  metamorphosis  alive 
for  the  reader,  she  is  less  successful 
in  describing  the  waves  of  popular 
feeling  which,  manifesting  themselves 
through  public  acts  of  piety  and  prac- 
tice, forced  the  church  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  their  demands.  She  feels 
that  such  popular  movements  may 
have  resulted  from  the  Black  Death 
and  from  the  misery  and  suffering  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Warner  attributes 
to  the  Establishment  a  slow  but  stra- 
tegic recognition  of  these  public  de- 
mands, but  her  argument  is  inferen- 
tial and  not  as  well  supported.  Here 
we  are  simply  presented  with  statis- 
tics of  death  from  plague  and  war, 
records  of  pilgrimages  or  votive  of- 
ferings, and  discussions  of  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  rosary. 

There  is  ample  documentation  for 
the  way  in  which  the  male  imagina- 
tion used  the  Virgin  Mary  as  a  pro- 
jective screen,  and  it  is  all  the  more 
convincing  because  of  the  single  re- 


cipient. In  these  passages,  the  book 
is  nevertheless  reminiscent  of  Emily 
James  Putnam's  The  Lady,  or  Simone 
de  Beauvoir's  chapter  in  The  Second 
Sex  on  how  men  imagine  women. 
Warner  suggests  that  men  who  de- 
nied themselves  women  needed  a 
woman  on  whom  to  pour  out  love, 
while  women,  suffering  beneath  a  so- 
cial system  which  denigrated  woman- 
hood, needed  a  woman's  compassion 
to  ease  their  pain.  But  she  makes 
very  little  of  the  need  for  a  feminine 
principle,  however  isolated,  excep- 
tional and  inviolate,  to  soften  the  rig- 
ors of  a  ruthless  overmasculine  age. 

One  wonders  how  Marina  Warner 
is  able  to  maintain  her  double  posi- 
tion of  reverence  within,  and  com- 
parison and  objectivity  without;  the 
closing  paragraphs  give  the  answer. 
The  cult  of  the  Virgin  which  she  de- 
scribes has  ended,  she  believes,  as  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Assumption,  the 
Virgin  becomes  completely  remote: 

As  an  acknowledged  creation 
of  Christian  mythology,  the  Vir~ 
gins  legend  will  endure  in  its 
splendor  and  its  lyricism,  but  it 
will  be  emptied  of  moral  signifi- 
cance and  so  lose  its  present  real 
powers  to  heal  and  to  harm.  □ 
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HEAVY  WEATHER 


by  Ella  Leffland 

A  Sea-Change,  by  Lois  Gould.  Si- 
mon and  Schuster,  $6.95. 

IF  this  novel  had  been  written 
ten  years  ago,  I  doubt  that  it 
would  have  been  published. 
Bad  writing  in  itself  never 
kept  a  book  from  print  if  its  subject 
was  hot,  but  what  audience  in  pre- 
lib  days  would  have  been  thought 
ready  for  an  oppressed  woman  who 
at  the  climax  of  a  hurricane  turns 
into  the  gunman  she  was  raped  by? 
Supernatural  sex  change  could  be 
entertaining  (Orlando,  Turnabout), 
but  what  would  one  make  of  the 
subject  drenched  in  mythology  and 
awash  with  symbols,  a  dark  churning 
vehicle  for  the  sufferings  of  Woman 
in  a  male-dominated  world?  It  speaks 
well  for  the  Seventies  that  people 
are  no  longer  nonplussed  by  the 
charge  of  deep  and  damaging  sexual 
inequities,  that  there  is,  in  fact,  a 
large  readership  for  novels  on  this 
subject,  but  by  its  very  largeness  it 
almost  guarantees  itself  a  flood  of 
bilge  water. 

There  seems  a  special  effectiveness 
in  early  revolutionary  women's  nov- 
els, as  if  the  isolated  voice  cut  sharp- 
er, as  if  ideas  that  work  against  their 
contemporary  grain  must  move,  nec- 
essarily, with  greater  force.  It  seems 
true  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  Villette, 
Olive  Schreiner's  The  Story  of  an 
African  Farm,  Dorothy  Richardson's 
Pilgrimage,  even  Orlando  (which, 
despite  its  whimsy,  notched  a  deep 
score  of  indictments  against  sexism). 
Books  written  before  their  time  have 
this  advantage:  they  come  through 
few  and  pure.  Once  an  idea's  time 
arrives,  the  novels  rush  forth  in 
droves  to  meet  the  demand.  Some 
meet  it  creatively;  too  many,  like  A 
Sea-Cfmnge,  can  only  bore  their 
readers  and  litter  the  milieu  with 
paste  figures  and  message-scrawled 
placards. 

Jessie  Waterman,  a  flagrantly  beau- 
tiful ex-model  in  her  thirties,  is  mar- 


ried to  the  quintessential  male  cbi 
vinist  pig  (among  other  things, 
calls  all  women  by  a  grossly  anato 
ical  pet  name ) ,  but  she's  too  vagi 
and  passive  to  care.  We  find  her 
the  outset  bound  and  terrorized 
black  housebreaker,  an  experier 
that  leaves  her  with  the  subconsci 
impression  that  she  has  been  ra 
with  his  loaded  revolver,  and 
conscious  realization  that  she  ha 
her  controlling  husband.  When 
couple  move  with  their  two  you 
daughters  to  an  isolated  house  on 
island,  and  the  husband  departs 
an  extended  business  trip,  Jessie 
left  with  a  change  brewing  insi 
her. 

Although  brewing  isn't  the  ri 
word.  Inorganic  characters  have 
organic  changes.  Jessie  is  suppos 
to  typify  the  submissive  woman 
yesterday — "She  was,  after  all, 
a  new  woman,  but  an  'old'  woman 
a  new  time" — while  yet  possessi 
enough  spark  to  show  potential.  T 
might  have  been  achieved  if  the 
thor  had  made  the  effort,  but 
method  of  creating  characters  is 
tack  on  statements  about  them 
she  goes  along,  as  if  posting 
nouncements  on  a  bulletin  board 
quarter  of  the  way  through  the  b 
for  instance,  we're  puzzled  to  r 
that  Jessie  is  "a  strange  and  w 
derful  creature,  full  of  discomfort 
insights  and  improbable  passion 
since  we've  seen  no  hint  of  this  cr 
ture  on  previous  pages.  Nor  is 
possible  to  reconcile  the  statem 
that  Jessie  is  too  lax  and  timid 
order  for  herself  at  a  restaurant 
to  learn  to  drive,  with  the  statem 
that  she  walked  out  on  a  lover 
long  standing  one  night,  withou 
suitcase,  to  marry  someone  else.  V 
Gould  is  much  less  interested  in  i 
ing  the  disparities  of  her  hero 
than  in  getting  on  with  her  S 
change.  With  no  emotional  fulln 
at  its  disposal,  the  change  takes  pi 
in  a  vacuum. 
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he  change  is  one  from  helpless- 
to  control,  with  a  long  con- 
lted  way   to  go  before  Jessie 
rges  as  B.G.  (black  gunman), 
lough  she  grows  more  angular, 
s  the  male  role  with  a  woman 
id  who  has  come  for  a  stay,  and 
isited  by  a  miraculous  grasp  of 
>entry,  she  is  also  in  tune  with 
e  great,  mystic  feminine  prin- 
e:  she  emanates  a  sense  of  uni- 
al  wisdom,  enjoys  a  vital  kinship 
i  natural  phenomena  (particular- 
vith  the  approaching  Hurricane 
erva),  and  develops  a  kind  of 
lie  influence  over  other  women, 
Wing  her  daughters  into  a  sudden 
Rssion  with  heroines  from  myth 
I  history.  Is  she  turning  into  Su- 
■nan  or  Wonder  Woman?  The 
■stion  has  the  earmarks  of  an  im- 
■ant  one  as  we  read  along,  yet 
llvonder  in  retrospect  why  Jessie 
■dn't  have  gone  from  point  A  to 
It  B.G.  without  all  the  goddesses 

■  natural  phenomena  in  between, 
■then  what  would  the  author  have 
m  for  symbols? 

■riese  are  so  abundant  and  explicit 

■  they  deal  the  deathblow  to  any 
m  of  verisimilitude  the  story 
Bit  have  possessed;  nevertheless, 
■re  a  miracle  of  resourcefulness 

■  ingenuity.  Hurricane  Minerva 
■Idess  of  wisdom  and  warfare)  is 
■lered  by  Jessie.  "Stormbusters 

■  the  latest  'techniques'  for  modi- 
nk  a  storm's  behavior. .  .  .  They 
r|id  bottle  their  ejaculate  in  bomb 
Bgs  and  send  it  flying  into  her 
Hi  center.  .  .  .  Gang  rape  as  a  tool 
■>asic  research. .  .  .  They  would 
I  the  bitch,  that  was  how  they 
■ght  of  her."  Rape  throws  Miner- 
afff  course,  and  she  wreaks  death 

■  destruction  across  the  island, 
■ea  Island.  The  name  must  have 
iMficance,  since  virtually  every 
■b  in  the  book  has.  Jessie,  of 
Be,  is  Waterman;  and  Jessie  it- 
ell  ambiguous  as  to  gender,  also 
ugists  the  renegade  Jesse  James, 
llbastguardsman  who  comes  to 
mt  the  house  (and  stays  to  forni- 
att  is  known  by  two  names,  Surf- 
it  and  Leo — a  lion  of  the  sea.  The 
Iff  daughter  is  Diane — Diana, 
[•ess  of  the  hunt? — who  hunts  in- 
>ti  as  she  searches  for  her  identity 
■j  finds  it  through  Minerva,  who 
«ibs  her  into  the  ocean  of  self- 
'i*very).  Andrea  Island  must  be 
^•t  to  evoke  the  Andrea  Doria.  If 
'ps  reaching,  it  doesn't  matter;  we 
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have  been  given  carte  blanche  to 
play  word  games  in  the  margin. 

Diane  and  her  younger  sister  are 
the  prime  source  of  symbols,  en- 
grossed in  a  collection  of  foreign 
dolls  from  which  they  have  ousted 
all  male  representatives,  their  favor- 
ites the  great  queens — Elizabeth  I, 
Catherine  the  Great,  Hatshepsut — 
and  one  assassin,  Charlotte  Corday, 
whose  career  they're  reenacting  as 
the  hurricane  looms.  Having  made 
and  filled  a  little  bathtub  for  Marat 
and  stabbed  him  to  death  in  it,  they 
wonder  if  they  should  proceed  to 
Charlotte's  execution.  It  seems  a 
shame  to  ruin  a  good  doll,  but  his- 
tory is  history.  Just  as  the  blade 
chops  through,  Minerva  strikes.  His- 
tory is  not  necessarily  right.  De- 
capitated, Charlotte  survives  the  del- 
uge; a  new  and  better  head  will  be 
attached.  The  doll  Hatshepsut  has 
an  easier  time  of  it,  being  solemnly 
presented — just  as  Jessie  turns  into 
B.G. — with  the  black  and  kingly 
beard  which  the  great  queen  used  on 
state  occasions. 


All  the  author's  concern 
seems  to  have  gone  into 
this  allegorical  network, 
leaving  nothing  for  the 
writing  itself.  "Kate  stood  hesitantly 
at  the  door.  Jessie?  She  was  in  the 
bathroom.  I  have  to  talk  to  you,  Kate 
said.  Come  in,  Jessie  said.  She  had 
a  green  bath  towel  on,  covering  her 
breasts.  Hi,  she  said."  "Leo  Bailey 
had  yellow  eyes  and  a  curly  reddish 
beard.  His  wet  trousers  were  plas- 
tered tightly  to  his  glistening  body. 
Kate  quickly  brought  him  one  of 
Jessie's  green  towels.  Jessie  quickly 
brought  him  a  pair  of  Roy's  trou- 
sers." This  stagnant  pool  of  prose 
occasionally  whips  itself  into  a  froth. 
"She  felt  it  constantly,  an  oceanic 
current  pulling  at  her,  stretching  and 
tearing  her  from  within.  Sometimes 
the  pressure  made  her  weak;  she 
would  sink  to  the  bed  in  a  near- 
faint,  or  run  out  of  the  house,  gasp- 
ing for  air,  to  climb  a  high  rock  and 
lie  there  like  an  outstretched  seal, 
bleating  and  panting."  Who  is  bleat- 
ing, the  seal  or  Jessie?  This  kind  of 
clumsiness  bespeaks  an  indifferent 
attitude  to  readers  who  might  con- 
ceivably expect  more  than  a  scrib- 
bled first  draft.  The  tone,  as  well, 
has  a  slipshod  quality.  Dealing  with 
earthbound  matters  in  her  first  chap- 


ter,'the  author  speaks  unjarrin^ 
what  is  probably  her  natural  w 
tone,  one  of  brittle  irony;  but 
by  a  sea-change  rich  and  strangi 
voice  slubbers  around,  becomi 
turn  lugubrious,  indignant,  an' 
dantic.  We  have  no  sense  of  a  \ 
seized  by  an  idea  and  wrestling 
it  to  the  best  of  her  ability;  r; 
the  writer  seems  to  have  looke 
a  surefire  project  and  pullet! 
occult  feminism.  Good,  a  hi 
symbols,  sex  thrown  everywhere 
a  hurricane  for  excitement.  Tht] 
can  be  figured  out  along  the  v 
and,  if  possible,  the  meaning. 

If  Ms.  Gould  has  figured  01 
meaning  of  her  mishmash,  I  he  \ 
Control  is  clearly  the  book's  p J 
idea,  and  there  clarity  ends.  I 
that  a  great  deal  more  has  i 
thrown  into  the  pot  than  the  C( } 
of  exploitee-turning-exploiter  ] 
that  is  the  most  I  can  make  oj 
an  idea,  it  is  a  good  one,  p  I 
logically  valid.  In  every  conj 
existence — in  political  dictate  1 
in  slums,  in  schools  and  busin] 
families,  and  in  the  sexual  splj 
it  is  the  trampled-upon  who  oftie 
up  the  most  vicious  tramplers.  J 
is  perhaps  nothing  so  terrifyirl 
tragic  as  the  passion  for  safetl 
compels  the  oppressed  to  becoil 
pressors,  and,  handled  without! 
cadabra,  Jessie  Waterman  I 
have  had  some  literary  value  ,fl 
of  these — a  woman  who  abrupt! 
her  entire  past  as  a  gang  rap  I 
becomes,  herself,  a  psycho! 
rapist.  A  more  literal  changtl 
that  should  be  attempted  onhfl 
writer  with  the  sensibilities  of  J 
Louis  Stevenson. 

Presented  as  it  is,  A  Sea-(»J 
comes  across  vulgar,  meretrfl 
and  pointless.  Whatever  its  il 
symbols  may  be  up  to,  it  nevtl 
above  the  level  of  this  charac  jA 
scene:  her  house  about  to  cl 
on  her,  her  daughter  swept  k; 
sea  and  presumably  dead,  Jessif 
the  time  and  inclination  for  $ 
experimentation  with  Surfme  v 
on  the  floor. 

As  an  introduction  and  par  el 
the  book,  there  stands  a  qu»| 
from  a  zoological  paper  dealirW 
the  social  control  of  sex  reve» 
coral-reef  fish.  I  would  rathe  M 
read  about  them. 

Ella  Le ffland's  "Last  Courtesies,"  WM 
peared  in  the  July  issue  of  this  n  J 
won  a  first  prize  in  the  0.  Henry  a 
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SYSTEMS  OF  BELIEF 


r  Jack  Richardson 

I'  Mind  on  Trial,  by  Eugen 
[febl.  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich, 
1.95. 

laming  to  the  West,  by  Alexander 
illzhenitsyn.  Farrar,  Straus  &  Gi- 
Iix,  $5.95. 

[iderground  Notes,  by  Mihajlo 
ihajlov.  Sheed  Andrews  and  Mc- 
|-el,  $10. 


UGEN  loebl,  Mihajlo  Mi- 
hajlov,  and  Alexander  Sol- 
zhenitsyn  are  three  wit- 
•■^■■nesses  to  what  occurs 
Ben,  through  chance  or  decision, 
a  individual  comes  into  conflict 
Bh  the  administrators  of  the  Com- 
Wnist  revolution.  Solzhenitsyn  is, 
o  course,  well  known  throughout 
H  West,  and  his  Gulag  imprison- 
ir;at  and  subsequent  exile  have 
Bmed  for  many  the  paradigm  of 
Ksecution  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Mi- 
l/low who  tells  us  that  his  writ- 
Is  and  public  statements  are 
■lined  by  the  courts,  and  that  he  is 
Ifvented  by  his  government  from 
■/eling  freely  abroad,  has  achieved 
■ertain  reputation  here  and  in  Eu- 
■fe  as  a  syncretist  of  Christianity 
m.  socialism.  Loebl  was  made  the 
■lit  Deputy  Minister  of  Economics 
■(Czechoslovakia  after  the  Com- 
iipist  coup  in  1948.  In  1949,  when 
■/Soviets  tightened  their  authority 
wr  his  country,  he  was  arrested 
8i|  went  through  the  by  now  fa- 
war  process  of  interrogation,  tor- 
wk,  confession,  trial,  and  prison  by 
■Ich  Communists  maintain,  for  no 
•J  but  themselves,  the  appearance 
ofegal  order. 

Ilach  of  these  writers  is  concerned 
tviji  making  clear  exactly  what  it 
ni'ins  to  be  subjected  to  the  caprices 
tffa  dictatorship.  However,  after 
railing  their  very  different  books — 
■jhenitsyn's  is  a  collection  of 
Wches  and  interviews,  Mihajlov's 
»  athering  of  moral  and  critical 
wys,  Loebl's  a  recollection  of  the 
vor's  encounter  with  Communist 
Bity — one  begins  to  discern  a  uni- 
TOg  theme  deeper  than  that  of  sim- 
iWvictimization  of  individuals  by 
Jt  form  of  social  dictatorship.  It  is 


a  theme  sometimes  explicit,  some- 
times unconsciously  assumed,  but  in 
both  forms,  it  is,  to  my  mind,  what 
gives  these  works  their  historical  and 
intellectual  significance,  and  makes 
them  form  a  comprehensive  trilogy 
about  the  nature  of  European  philo- 
sophical and  political  belief. 

The  theme  I  am  referring  to  is 
that  of  ideological  compulsion  and 
its  effects.  By  "ideological  compul- 
sion" I  mean  the  psychological,  so- 
cial, and  moral  need  to  discover,  in 
all  areas  of  human  affairs,  a  system 
that  will  sustain  a  consistent  theo- 
retical structure  whose  laws  become 
the  logical  aspects  of  a  total  truth. 
Such  a  need  has  tended  to  be  part 
of  the  Central  European  philosophies 
which  have,  since  Hegel,  eschewed 
scientific  and  empirical  methods  and 
sought,  through  phenomenology, 
idealism,  historical  logic,  and  dozens 
of  other  modifications  of  traditional 
metaphysics  to  refute  and  overcome 
what  George  Lukacs  called  "the  shal- 
lowness of  positivist  rationalism" 
and  what  he  considered  the  social 
result  of  this  shallowness,  "bour- 
geois liberalism." 

Now,  to  the  mind  seeking  both 
spiritual  and  social  totality  in  its 
view  of  the  world,  political  ideology 
is  much  more  than  a  loose  collection 
of  principles  arbitrarily  decided 
upon  and  subject  to  ad  hoc  inter- 
pretations into  law.  Such  a  mind 
sees  democracy's  self-evident  truths 
as  founded  on  nothing  more  solid 
than  emotional  appeal,  and  its 
method  of  implementing  those  truths 
as  little  more  than  a  series  of  prag- 
matic improvisations  devoid  of  logi- 
cal rigor  or  historical  purpose. 

Historically,  total  philosophies 
have  treated  contradictory  evidence 
as  either  trivial  empirical  accidents 
or  insufficiently  understood  data. 
However,  when  the  recalcitrant  evi- 
dence turns  out  to  be  one's  self  and 
the  insufficiency  of  understanding 
beclouds  the  relationship  between 
personal  agony  and  the  once  trusted 
system  that  is  causing  the  agony, 
then  the  believer  in  totality  is  faced 
with  four  difficult  choices.  He  may 
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accept  his  suffering  as  in  some  way 
deserved,  and,  although  inscrutable 
to  him,  as  having  a  purpose  con- 
sistent with  the  ideals  and  ideological 
goals  in  which  he  believes.  Or  he 
may  conclude  that  there  is  actually 
no  overall  pattern  to  human  events, 
no  all-encompassing  truth  that  can 
withstand  the  argument  of  human 
fallibility.  Again,  he  may  decide  that 
his  predicament  is  a  result  of  errors 
within  the  particular  political  frame- 
work that  spawned  it,  and  that  truth 
of  an  absolute  nature  is  still  possible, 
as  is  the  ideology  that  will  translate 
it  into  the  details  of  political  and 
social  activity.  Finally,  he  may  make 
what  is  for  him  the  most  difficult 
decision  of  all — namely,  to  renounce 
the  totalist  dogma  of  complete  and 
consistent  systems,  and  accept  a 
more  modest  method  of  analysis  that 
allows  existence  its  areas  of  sanctu- 
ary from  logical  necessity. 

To  choose  the  first  requires  a  self- 
less fanaticism.  This  very  rarely  ac- 
companies the  sort  of  intellectual 
egotism  that  would  seek  to  compre- 
hend the  overall  design  of  the  world's 
history.  The  second  solution  entails 
a  confrontation  with  what  Marxist 
philosophers  consider  to  be  a  sort  of 


Nietzschean  irrationalism,  a  condi- 
tion that  to  them  means  decadent 
aestheticism  and  the  reduction  of 
history  to  an  inconsequent  collection 
of  individual  moments  of  power.  The 
third  is  the  most  inviting  to  the  sys- 
tematic mind,  for  it  is  the  interpreta- 
tion rather  than  the  nature  of  reality 
that  is  called  into  question.  One's 
sufferings  can  be  made  to  serve  a 
purpose  if  they  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  the  proper  ideological  setting  for 
that  reality. 

The  fourth  solution,  which  in- 
volves the  greatest  amount  of  intel- 
lectual change  and  sacrifice,  is  by  far 
the  most  difficult  for  the  ideologist. 
Of  the  three  men  under  discussion, 
only  the  economist  Loebl,  the  once 
faithful  and  professional  theoreti- 
cian, has  been  able  to  see  the  danger 
in  all  systems  of  thought  that  try  to 
achieve  universal  consistency.  Al- 
though no  philosopher,  Loebl  never- 
theless gives  us  a  perfect  example  of 
the  seductive  appeal  contained  in  the 
intellectual  method  he  learned  to  dis- 
trust. The  following  passage,  taken 
from  a  section  of  his  book  that  de- 
scribes how  he  evolved,  while  in  pris- 
on, a  new  concept  of  economics, 
forcefully  and  somewhat  mockingly 


dramatizes  the  self-importance  of  the 
ideological  mind. 

/  began  to  think  that  my  new 
economic  theory  would  revolu- 
tionize the  established  way  of 
thinking  about  economics  and 
even  the  establishment  itself.  It 
is  a  difficult  feeling  to  describe. 
It  was  not  so  much  that  I  would 
publish  the  theory,  but  rath- 
er, that  simply  because  I  had 
changed  my  views  and  saw  the 
world  in  a  different  light,  the 
world  itself  had  changed. 

Loebl,  well  aware  that  his  mind  was 
not  by  definition  the  equivalent  of 
reality,  continued  to  work  on  the 
substance  of  his  theory,  without  in- 
flating it  into  an  absolute  truth. 


The  speeches  in  Warning  to 
the  W est  demonstrate  that 
Solzhenitsyn  is  still  in  thrall 
to  the  mode  of  thinking 
Loebl  overcame.  For,  although  he  at- 
tacks rigid  systems  of  social  order, 
he  nevertheless  cannot  abide  the  lack 
of  theoretical  rigor,  moral  absolutes, 
and  spiritual  mission  that  he  finds  in 
our  democracy.  He  wishes  to  ideolo- 
gize  it,  not  through  the  constricting 
logic  or  scientific  methods  of  pure 
rationalism — a  mode  of  thought  he 
considers  the  cause  of  both  the  totali- 
tarian party  line  and  the  democratic 
indulgence  in  permissive  quibbling 
— but  rather  through  an  infusion  of 
moral  confidence.  Good  and  evil  are 
to  be  reclaimed  from  the  positivist 
limbo  to  which  they  had  been  rele- 
gated by  a  smug  and  soulless  intel- 
ligence, and  then  freedom  and  tyran- 
ny will  again  be  clear,  distinct  ideas, 
set  against  a  background  of  moral 
reality.  The  effect  of  the  new  spiri- 
tual cohesiveness  that  Solzhenitsyn 
envisions  is  implied  quite  clearly  in 
the  following  excerpt  from  a  speech 
he  delivered  to  members  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  in  Washington: 

/  would  like  to  call  upon 
America  to  be  more  careful  with 
its  trust  to  prevent  those  pundits 
who  are  attempting  to  establish 
fine  degrees  of  justice  and  even 
finer  legal  shades  of  equality 
(some  because  of  their  distorted 
outlook,  others  because  of  short- 
sightedness, still  others  out  of  self- 
interest) —  to  prevent  them  from 
using  the  struggle  for  peace  and 
for  social  justice  to  lead  you 
down  a  false  road. 


Unquestionably 
the  best  biographq 
now  available." 

—Telford  Taylor 

A  new  generation  regards  him 
as  a  myth.  Another  remembers 
him  as  a  monster.  John  Toland 
has  given  us  the  terrifying  reality 
in  the  definitive  biography  for 
generations  to  come.  1056 
cages;  157  photographs.  A 
yterary  Guild  Selection 
4.95  at  all  booksellers 


Rarely  has  one  sentence  contained 
so  many  concepts  antithetical  to 
democratic  principles.  When  one 
knows  the  nature  of  good  and  evil, 
apparently,  legal  distinctions  become 
superfluous,  arguments  are  met  by 
slander  and  epithets,  and  further  de- 
viations from  the  true  road  are  to  be 
"prevented."  Prevented!  This  from 
the  man  whose  literary  reputation  is 
based  as  much  on  his  battles  against 
censorship  as  on  the  books  he  has 
written.  It  would  be  unkind  to  see  in 
such  intellectual  vulgarity  anything 
more  than  a  comical  simplification  of 
systematic  philosophy.  But  the  ideals 
of  structured  and  comprehensive 
certainty  are  common  to  both,  and 
it  is  well  to  know  that  Solzhenitsyn's 
crudities  have  complex  and  respect- 
able origins. 

If  Mihajlov  offends  less  than  Sol- 
zhenitsyn,  it  is  because  he  is  some- 
thing of  an  amiable  curiosity.  While 
he  sees  danger  in  the  ideological 
concept  of  society,  and  perceives  the 
dictatorial  presumptions  behind  Sol- 
zhenitsyn's pronouncements,  he  nev- 
ertheless cannot  tolerate  an  existence 
guided  by  nothing  but  the  negative 
capability  taught  by  positivism. 
Therefore,  Mihajlov  presents  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  West  a  theoret- 
ical return  to  religion.  When  he  says 
that  he  intends  something  different 
from  those  authoritarian  religions 
that  caused  cultural  hatreds,  factional 
wars,  and  inquisitions  of  heterodox 
minds,  it  is  hard  to  know  what  to 
marvel  at  more,  Mihajlov's  indif- 
ference to  history  or  his  ignorance  of 
human  nature. 

Finally,  something  should  be  said 
about  the  "positivism"  and  "rational- 
ism" that  are  often  disdainfully  re- 
ferred to  in  these  books.  These  terms, 
frequently  used  as  though  they  are 
interchangeable  by  Continental  phi- 
losophers, stand  for  two  large,  dif- 
ferent, and  completely  subdivided 
areas  of  thought.  That  Kant  and  Vol- 
taire have  been  linked  under  ra- 
tionalism, while  positivism  includes 
philosophers  from  Comte  to  A.  J. 
Ayer,  who  have  nothing  but  disagree- 
ment in  common,  should  indicate 
that  any  critical  reference  to  these 
schools  of  philosophy  must  be  ac- 
companied by  precise  qualifications 
or  else  be  considered  as  nothing 
more  than  a  rhetorical  flourish,  the 
Carthago  delenda  est  of  philosophical 
harangues.  However,  two  relevant 
things  may  be  safely  said  about  these 
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traditions  of  thought.  First,  it  is 
from  the  rationalist  school  that  de- 
mocracy, using  the  authority  of 
man's  reason,  drew  its  principles. 
Second,  it  is  the  restraints  of  positiv- 
ism that  permeate  the  framework  of 
our  constitution,  so  that  its  assump- 
tions remain  open  to  amendment  and 
interpretation.  Positivism,  in  its  mod- 
ern forms,  far  from  treating  existence 
in  a  shallow  manner,  grants  it  a  mys- 


tery and  complexity  beyond  system- 
atic reasoning,  and  thereby  permits 
it  an  emotional  and  imaginative  free- 
dom that  is  reflected  in  political  form 
by  democratic  diversity.  Those  who 
can  neither  accept  nor  refute  this 
form  of  self-critical  reasoning,  and 
must  impose  a  single  purpose  on 
reality,  are  the  real  traducers  of  life. 
That  democracy  claims  no  heritage 
of  historical  dialectic  for  its  presence, 


and  no  system  of  necessity  for  its 
moral  principles,  may  make  it  seem 
to  a  mind  like  Solzhenitsyn's  an  un- 
tidy and  inefficient  social  form.  But 
it  is  just  this  untidiness  and  in- 
efficiency that  bind  democracy  to 
human  existence,  and  keep  it  from 
becoming  another  ideology  in  dis- 
guise. □ 

Jack  Richardson  is  the  drama  critic  of  Com- 
mentary. 


BOOKS  IN  BRIEF:  FIVE  NOVELS 


by  Thomas  R.  Edwards 

Bear,  by  Marian  Engel.  Atheneum, 
$6.95. 

Marian  engel's  Bear  is 
an  extraordinary  short 
novel  about  animals, 
love,  the  condition  of 
women,  Canada,  and  the  pathos  of 
lost  history.  Its  heroine,  Lou,  spends 
a  long  summer  in  northern  Ontario, 
now  imperiled  by  snowmobiles  and 
oversized  outboards.  Her  task  is  to 
catalogue  the  contents  of  a  remote 
old  house  recently  donated  to  the 
historical  institute  she  works  for,  but 
her  purposes  go  deeper.  She  seeks  to 
understand  her  own  childhood  in  the 
region,  her  humiliating  loves  for  in- 
adequate men,  the  purposes  and  feel- 
ings of  the  Cary  family,  who  built 
this  outpost  of  British  culture  in  an 
alien  place,  and  her  own  strange  ob- 
session, which  becomes  an  explicitly 
sexual  passion,  for  the  seedy  old  bear 
she  finds  on  the  premises,  last  of  a 
line  of  such  Byronic  pets  begun  by 
the  first  Colonel  Cary. 

Engel's  sober,  explanatory  style 
allows  significance  to  emerge  gradu- 
ally and  uninsistently.  Lou's  intru- 
sion, with  the  bear,  into  a  natural 
otherness  that's  both  perilous  and 
enlivening  reenacts  the  Romanticism 
of  those  who,  like  the  Carys,  have 
sought  to  live  in  the  wilderness  on 
their  own,  imported  terms.  And  her 
heroic  failure,  like  theirs,  brings 
self-acceptance  and  the  will  to  con- 
tinue, although  not  exactly  as  be- 
fore. 

Marian  Engel  is  often  called  one 
of  Canada's  best  younger  writers, 
but  such  praise  seems  almost  imperti- 
nent. Wherever  it  came  from,  Bear 
would  be  a  small  and  quiet  master- 
piece. □ 


The  Woman  Warrior,  by  Maxine 
Hong  Kingston.  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 

$7.95. 

The  Woman  Warrior  tells  of 
a  young  Chinese-American 
woman  in  conflict  with  an 
ancestry  that  resists  assimi- 
lation into  a  flawed  but  necessary 
America.  For  women  like  her  own 
mother  and  aunts,  America  is  no  lib- 
eration, since  it  adds  to  traditional 
Chinese  repression  of  women  the  fear 
of  foreigners  who  seem  malevolent 
"ghosts,"  the  anxieties  of  the  illegal 
immigrant,  the  continual  threat  of 
madness. 

Maxine  Hong  Kingston's  heroine 
makes  the  break  into  new  ways:  "I 
learned  to  think  that  mysteries  are 
for  explanation.  I  enjoy  the  simplici- 
ty. Concrete  pours  out  of  my  mouth 
to  cover  the  forests  with  freeways 
and  sidewalks.  Give  me  plastics,  pe- 
riodical tables,  t.v.  dinners."  Yet  such 
newness  is  heavy  with  ironies,  and 
she  keeps  trying  to  understand  the 
heritage  she  can't  reject  decisively. 

It's  a  familiar  story,  perhaps,  and 
its  serious  purposes  are  occasionally 
betrayed  by  gratuitous  ethnic  come- 
dy, but  The  Woman  Warrior  is  re- 
deemed by  Kingston's  tough,  intel- 
ligent, eloquent  writing  about  a 
fascinating  collision  of  cultures.  □ 

Sombrero    Fallout:    A  Japanese 

Novel,  by  Richard  Brautigan.  Simon 
and  Schuster,  $6.95. 

In  Richard  brautigan's  Som- 
brero Fallout,  "a  very  well- 
known  American  humorist" 
tries  to  write  about  a  small 
town's  eruption  into  bloody  riot 
when  a  weird  hat  falls  from  the  sky. 


Then  that  story  is  discarded  (it, 
however,  keeps  writing  itself  in  the 
wastebasket)  as  he  turns  to  tender 
reminiscences  of  his  lost  Japanese 
girlfriend  and  anxieties  about  food 
and  literary  reputation.  As  a  Bar- 
thelme-like  exercise  in  discontinuous 
modes,  lyrical,  topical,  and  confes- 
sional, the  book  is  amusing  but 
somehow  self-cancelling.  The  parable 
about  mindless  public  violence  is  too 
harmlessly  droll,  the  love  story  too 
sentimental,  the  portrait  of  the  artist 
too  routinely  self-loathing.  Remem- 
bering Brautigan's  Trout  Fishing  in 
America,  I  would  be  glad  to  like  Som- 
brero Fallout  better,  but  his  charm 
seems  to  be  increasingly  calculated.  □ 

Flight  to  Canada,  by  Ishmael  Reed. 
Random  House,  $6.95. 

Two  fictionists  of  the  an- 
tebellum South  preside  over 
Flight  to  Canada,  a  fantasia 
on  black  emancipation.  To 
be  sure,  Ishmael  Reed's  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  is  a  pushy  plagiarist 
with  grave  sexual  hangups,  and  his 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  recalls  the  Roger 
Corman-Vincent  Price  movies  more 
than  the  original  tales.  But  then 
Reed's  Civil  War  America  is  a  cu- 
rious place  itself,  where  carriages 
and  crinolines  mix  with  jet  planes 
and  Band-Aids,  and  Lincoln's  as- 
sassination is  covered  by  TV. 

Reed  plays  his  game  of  anachro- 
nism as  both  surreal  comedy  and  se- 
rious reimagining  of  history.  Lincoln 
appears  as  an  LBJ  type  whose  yo- 
kelisms  mask  immense  worldliness. 
("Gilded  Age  ding-dong  if  there  ever 
was.  ...  I  feel  like  a  minstrel,"  he 
can  observe  of  the  villainous  Arthur 
Swille,  slave  owner  and  multinational 
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CHINESE  BOXES 


The  Democrats  watch  the  Democrats  watching  themselves 
by  Frank  Mankiewicz  and  Joel  Swerdlow 


tycoon,  from  whom  he's  just  finagled 
a  loan.  Swille  himself  neatly  com- 
bines a  ""period"  decadence- — sado- 
masochism, Tennysonian  melan- 
choly, incestuous  necrophilia — and 
a  more  familiar  corruption  ("Look, 
Lee,  if  you  don't  get  those  men  off 
my  property  I'm  going  to  create  an 
energy  crisis").  The  hero,  the  run- 
away slave-poet  Raven  Quickskill, 
blurs  into  a  modern  black  activist  on 
the  run,  a  war  resister  making  for 
Canada,  and  an  outlaw  artist  like  Ish- 
mael  Reed. 

Flight  to  Canada  is  continuously 
funny  and  provocative,  but  it  lacks 
the  imaginative  alchemy  that  made 
Reed's  Mumbo  Jumbo  such  an  ex- 
hilarating antihistory.  □ 

The  Widow's  Children,  by  Paula 
Fox.  E.  P.  Dutton,  $8.95. 

To  CALL  Paula  Fox  a  heart- 
less writer  isn't  simply  to 
deplore  The  Widow's  Chil- 
dren. Her  remarkable  alert- 
ness to  human  weakness  enables  her 
to  portray  an  unpleasant  family  with 
the  convincing  clarity  of  a  brilliantly 
unflattering  photograph. 

Hispano-Cuban  emigres  making  do 
in  New  York,  the  Maldonadas  are 
ill-gifted    ones    indeed — Carlos,  a 
failed  music  critic  and  pederast;  Eu- 
genio,  a  reclusive  travel  agent  who 
specializes  in  rich  old  ladies;  and 
especially  the  bitchy,  secretive,  self- 
centered,  destructive  Laura,  who  has 
driven  two  husbands  into  alcoholism 
and  now  bullies  the  unwanted  daugh- 
ter she's  neglected  since  birth.  Fox's 
men  are  invariably  weak  and  effemi- 
nate; her  women,  though  more  vari- 
ous, are  all  terribly  closed  off  from 
generosity  and  sympathy.  Though 
hey  plead  social  or  personal  causes 
or   their   plights — they   lost  their 
:  vealth  without  having  been  trained 
o  make  their  own  way,  they  were 
:  omehow  damaged  by  the  self-mar- 
yred  mother  whose  death  is  the 
tory's  occasion — nothing  really  ac- 
ounts  for  their  awfulness  except 
•erhaps  the  author's  bleak  sense  of 
uman  nature. 

On  the  stage,  where  such  as  Pinter 
ave  taught  us  not  to  look  for  expla- 
ation  or  "larger  meanings,"  The 
Widow's  Children  could  be  shatter- 
ig.  As  a  novel  it  leaves  me  puzzled 
nd  oddly  resentful.  □ 
homas  R.  Edwards  teaches  English  at  Rut- 


ON  THE  THIRD  night  of 
the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, while  the  balloting 
was  proceeding  to  its  in- 
evitable conclusion,  network  cameras 
were  turned  on  Jimmy  Carter's  hotel 
suite.  Thus  viewers  across  the  coun- 
try could  see  the  candidate  in  his 
hotel  room.  What  was  he  doing? 
Just  what  you  would  expect — he  was 
watching  television.  And  what  did 
he  see?  He  saw  Jimmy  Carter  in  his 
hotel  room,  watching  Jimmy  Carter 
in  his  hotel  room,  watching  Jimmy 
Carter  in  his  .  .  . 

It  was  a  nice  illustration  of  one  of 
Zeno's  paradoxes,  the  one  repre- 
sented on  the  package  of  Quaker 
Oats.  There,  a  sort  of  Quaker  is  look- 
ing at  a  package  of  Quaker  Oats, 
which  has  on  it  a  Quaker  looking  at 
a  smaller  package,  which  has  a  tiny 
Quaker  looking  at  a  dot,  which  we 
imagine  is  a  Quaker  Oats  package. 
Television  has  put  us  all  back  in  the 
barbershop  mirrors — one  customer, 
but  an  infinity  of  illusion. 

It  is  all  television.  A  national  con- 
vention now  is  no  more  than  a  skill- 
fully produced  pilot.  It  runs  for  four 
nights — a  "four-parter"  as  Variety 
would  call  it —  and ,  with  adequate 

Frank  Mankiewicz,  a  Washington  journalist, 
and  Joel  Swerdlow,  a  social  scientist,  are  at 
work  on  Remote  Control,  a  book  about  the 
effect  of  television  on  American  life. 


audience  response,  will  last  not  for 
39  weeks  but  for  208,  with  an  option 
to  renew.  Four  years  ago  a  high- 
violence  shoot- 'em-up  won  the  nod, 
only  to  be  cancelled  in  mid-season; 
now  the  Democrats  are  gambling 
that  the  country  is  ready  for  more 
of  The  Waltons. 

There  is  no  attempt  anymore  to 
suggest  that  a  convention  is  the  kind 
of  spectacle  which,  like  a  World 
Series,  would  be  put  on  even  if  there 
were  no  television.  The  convenience 
of  the  participants  is  obviously  less 
important  than  that  of  the  media. 
Many  of  the  delegates  had  no  view 
of  the  podium  because  of  the  giant 
platform  for  the  cameras,  but  they 
could  mill  about  if  they  wanted  to 
see  who  was  speaking;  very  few  did. 
The  most  visible  artifacts  in  the  hall 
were  the  network  booths,  and  the 
managers  of  the  convention  had 
placed  the  key  delegations  (Georgia, 
New  York,  California)  and  the  key 
delegates  (Richard  J.  Daley)  in  lo- 
cations that  were  easily  accessible  to 
reporters  and  cameras. 

Time  is  everything  at  a  conven- 
tion. What  is  most  important  is  not 
simply  prime  time  but  live  prime 
time,  and  that  is  in  much  shorter  sup- 
ply than  ordinary  prime  time.  Prime 
time,  for  the  taped  entertainment 
programs,  runs  from  8:00  to  11:00 
p.m.  everywhere.  But  to  catch  those 
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hours  live  is  another  matter.  Eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  is  prime  in  the 
East,  but  only  five  o'clock  in  Califor- 
nia, and  by  eight  on  the  Coast  it's  al- 
ready eleven  in  New  York.  So  live 
prime  has  to  be  accommodated  rough- 
ly between  9:30  and  11:00  p.m., 
EST,  or  important  markets  will  be 
lost.  This  explains  why,  at  the  Dem- 
ocratic convention,  we  got,  occasion- 
ally, that  hoariest  of  fillers,  "an  inter- 
lude of  recorded  music."  Nothing  in 
the  rules  of  the  convention,  or  in  Rob- 
ert's Rules  of  Order,  permits  a  post- 
ponement in  the  order  of  business. 
But  the  Democrats'  order  of  business 
often  included  long  stretches  of  Pe- 
ter Duchin  and  his  orchestra.  The 
commentators  told  us  the  music  was 
played  so  that  the  delegates  could 
have  time  to  go  out  for  a  snack,  but 
it  was  really  used  so  the  Southern 
Californians  in  the  television  au- 
dience could  find  their  freeway  off- 
ramp,  and  get  home  in  time  to  flip 
the  "on"  switch. 

Why  were  the  Carter  forces  on  the 
floor  so  anxious  to  defeat  a  seeming- 
ly innocuous  proposal  for  one  hour 
of  debate  on  three  issues — any  issues 
— to  be  selected  by  straw  vote  of  the 
delegates?  Again,  time  provides  the 
answer.  The  debate  might  have  been 
instructive,  although  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  think  the  delegates  would  have 
paid  any  more  attention  to  speeches 
about  abortion,  defense  spending,  or 
homosexual  rights  than  they  would — 
and  did — to  any  other  speeches.  But 
those  who  wanted  the  debate,  and 
those  who  didn't,  knew  that  televi- 
sion could  make  that  debate  the  most 
vivid  portion  of  the  whole  conven- 
tion, and  once  again  let  the  bizarre 
fringe  stand  for  the  whole. 

So  it  was  surprising  that  the  cor- 
respondents were  surprised  when 
the  Carter  forces  also  turned  out  to 
defeat  a  proposal  that  would  restore 
to  10  percent  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  a  committee  who  could  bring 
a  minority  report  to  the  floor.  If 
there  was  one  act  between  1972  and 
1976  which  turned  the  convention 
into  the  "dull"  show  it  was,  as  op- 
posed to  the  "exciting"  show  of 
1972,  it  was  the  change  in  the  rules 
that  required  approval  by  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers for  a  dissenting  plank  to  be 
brought  to  the  floor  for  debate.  That 
was  an  action  which  said,  loudly, 
"We're  going  to  run  our  own  televi- 
sion program  for  four  days,  and  not 
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let  the  networks'  news  judgments  tell 
the  people  who  we  are,"  but  the 
targets— the  networks — never  no- 
ticed it,  and  only  once  during  the 
convention  was  this  point  discussed. 
But  all  the  order,  all  the  "love,"  all 
the  "dullness,"  in  short,  the  triumph 
of  the  Democrats,  stemmed  directly 
from  that  procedural  decision.  Bob 
Strauss  might  not  be  thinking  about 
his  epitaph  yet,  but  a  good  sugges- 
tion would  be  "He  Kept  Homosexual 
Marriage  off  the  Floor." 

Strauss,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
did  make  one  mistake,  and  it 
led  to  an  old-fashioned  scene 
at  the  convention,  in  which 
television  merely  recorded  the  dele- 
gates acting  "naturally,"  rather  than 
as  actors  in  a  television  pilot  film. 
When  George  Wallace  spoke  on 
Tuesday  night,  a  serious  miscalcula- 
tion had  been  made.  His  wheelchair 
could  not  be  placed  close  enough  to 
the  microphone,  with  the  result  that 
his  speech  was  almost  inaudible  in 
the  Garden.  As  penance,  Strauss  ar- 
ranged for  the  chairman  of  the  Ala- 
bama delegation,  Robert  T.  Wilson, 
to  have  "a  few  minutes"  at  the  start 
of  the  balloting  the  next  night  to 
make  some  remarks  honoring  Wal- 
lace. It  would  have  been  a  nice  mo- 
ment, because  Wilson  also  planned 
then  to  announce  that  Governor 
Wallace  wanted  all  his  delegates  to 
vote  for  Jimmy  Carter.  Unfortunate- 
ly, Strauss  neglected  to  tell  the  dele- 
gates about  his  arrangement  with 
Alabama,  and,  more  important,  he 
forgot  to  tell  the  anchor  booths. 

When  the  roll  call  began,  Alabama 
was  called  first,  and  Wilson  began: 
"We  love  George  Wallace  and  we 
represent  tens  of  millions  of  people 
who  have  worked  and  voted  for  him 
all  across  the  country.  George  Wal- 
lace has  announced  that  he  wants  his 
name  withdrawn.  .  .  ."Unfortunately, 
Wilson's  accent,  pure  nasal  Alaba- 
man, and  his  closeness  to  the  micro- 
phone made  him  unintelligible  to  the 
delegates.  All  they  could  hear  was 
the  occasional  "Wallace,"  and,  un- 
aware that  Strauss  had  given  him 
extra  time,  they  began  to  boo  and 
catcall,  drowning  out  Wilson. 

So  Wallace — who  had  never  sup- 
ported a  Democratic  nominee  and 
had  done  his  best  to  rip  the  party 
apart  since  1964,  made  a  gracious 
exit,  only  to  be  treated  with  the  hos- 


tility he  had  earned  during  the  years 
when  he  didn't  care  if  the  cameras 
were  on.  It  was  a  moment  of  high 
drama,  but  tke^i^tworks  missed  its 
significance,  even  on  the  following 
night  when  Strauss  made  a  belated, 
if  confused,  apology.  Nobody  was 
listening  then,  either. 

The  Democrats'  use  of  film  at  a 
filmed  convention  made  the  networks 
mad.  When  it  first  appeared  that  the 
Democrats  would  introduce  their 
keynote  speakers  with  film  and  turn 
out  the  lights  in  the  hall  while  they 
did  so,  John  Chancellor  complained. 
One  cannot  see  Chancellor  at  a  con- 
vention without  remembering  the 
great  moment  at  San  Francisco  in 
1964  when  he  was  arrested  on  the 
floor  in  the  middle  of  a  commentary 
and  disappeared,  a  deputy  sheriff  on 
his  arm,  down  a  tunnel  with  the 
words,  "This  is  John  Chancellor 
NBC  News,  somewhere  in  custody. 
But  in  1976  in  New  York,  he  was 
an  anchorman,  and  a  spokesman  for 
journalism.  He  complained  about  the 
film,  and  told  his  audience  that  the 
network  newsmen  were  supposed  to 
be  in  the  business  of  reporting  what 
they  think  is  important,  not  what 
politicians  tell  them  to  show.  It  al 
most  sounded  as  if  a  Nazi  gymkhana 
were  about  to  unfold. 

The  film  was  merely  some  confus 
ing  filmed  badinage  of  some  of  Mr 
Dooley's  attacks  on  Ray-phubli-cans 
starring  Ed  Asner.  NBC  surely  could 
have  been  ready  for  this,  and 
switched  outside  the  hall — perhap 
to  cover  the  prostitutes  or  the  dem 
onstrating  homosexuals  outside  th( 
Garden.  But  some  impulse,  perhap 
one  that  said  people  would  switch  t< 
another  network,  kept  NBC  right  oi 
the  film. 

The  films  introducing  John  Glem 
and  Barbara  Jordan  were  instructive 
and  unquestionably  the  best  way  t 
introduce  them.  Tears  came  to  th 
eyes  when  Mercury  Control  sai 
again,  "God  be  with  you,  John, 
and  when  Miss  Jordan  told  th 
House  impeachment  inquiry  that  sh 
was  determined  to  uphold  this  Cor 
stitution  which  now,  at  last,  include 
her.  No  accident,  clearly,  that  both  c 
these  moving  events  had  been  orig 
nally  staged  for  television.  No  woi 
der  Strauss  turned  out  the  lights. 

If  Senator  Glenn  was  still  in  tb 
running  Monday  night,  he  probabl 
dealt  himself  a  mortal  blow  by  h 
keynote  speech.  As  such  things  g 


it  was  somewhere  between  a  C  and  a 
B,  but  the  cameras  revealed  clearly 
that  the  delegates  were  bored  by  it. 
No  one  listened,  or  even  tried  to 
listen.  No  one  expected  John  Glenn 
to  give  'em  hell,  but  he  didn't  even 
give  'em  heck. 

But  the  grand  use  of  film  came  on 
Thursday,  the  night  for  the  accep- 
tance speech.  After  a  stirring  speech 
by  Mondale,  the  lights  went  off  again 
and  the  Carter  film  began.  It  lasted 
for  fifteen  minutes,  and  it  was  won- 
derful— quick,  entertaining  and  mod- 
ern. A  Sesame  Street  collage  of  car- 
toons, quotations,  and  peanut  fields. 
It  had  opponents,  victories,  defeats, 
and  caricatures.  It  even  had  Walter 
Cronkite  and  a  bouncing  peanut.  The 
New  York  Times  quoted  Carter's 
media  maven,  Jerry  Rafshoon,  as 
explaining:  "You  want  to  know  why 
we  made  the  film?  We  made  it  be- 
cause it  was  the  only  chance  we  will 
ever  have  for  a  fifteen-minute  com- 
mercial on  all  three  networks."  Only 
ingrained  Southern  restraint  must 
have  kept  him  from  adding,  "In 
prime  time.  Free." 

No  sooner  did  the  film  end  (again, 
no  time  for  "instant  analysis")  than 
the  candidate  appeared,  not  from  be- 
hind the  podium  as  originally 
planned,  but  through  the  crowd  on 
the  floor,  for  all  the  world  like  Mu- 
hammad Ali  approaching  the  ring 
for  a  closed  circuit  match  in  Manila 
or  Zaire.  Good  visuals,  good  drama. 

The  networks  which  covered  the 
convention,  as  they  say,  "gavel  to 
gavel,"  had  a  problem.  In  1972  the 
Republican  gathering  was  even  more 
cut  and  dried,  but  that  meant  the 
correspondents  could  concentrate  on 
the  spectacle,  and  compare  it  with 
the  tumultuous  Democratic  proceed- 
ings. They  could  talk  comfortably 
about  the  films,  the  balloons,  the 
bogus  "young  people"  screeching 
"Four  more  years!"  and  even  give 
the  Nixon  people  marks  for  organiz- 
ing a  sort  of  "Up  With  People" 
tage  show.  Of  course,  no  one  would 
hink  of  asking  Maurice  Stans  just 
hy  he  fought  so  hard  not  to  testify 
nder  oath  to  the  Watergate  grand 
|ury,  and  the  reporting  of  Watergate 
»vas  generally  suspended  during  the 
week  of  revelry — but  then,  who 
•vould  ask  about  hereditary  blood 
lisease  at  the  gay  wedding  party  of 
i  Bourbon  princess? 

But  the  1976  Democrats  were,  af- 
er  all,  Democrats,  and  the  networks 


had  put  millions  of  dollars  and  a  lot 
of  portentousness  into  covering  the 
primaries  and  creating  a  mood  of 
conflict.  It  was  too  hard  to  shift 
those  gears,  so  the  network  cor- 
respondents, while  certifying  the 
lack  of  a  contest  and  the  mood  of 
unity  from  time  to  time,  spent  the 
idle  moments  looking  for  trouble. 
But  the  unity  was  real.  The  rebels 
of  1972  had  become  the  county 
leaders,  state  chairmen,  and  Con- 
gressmen of  1976.  The  eight  im- 
ported Carter  floor  leaders  were  all 
1972  McGovernites.  The  battles  had 
largely  been  won,  and  hardly  any- 
one was  disposed  to  start  new  ones. 

This  left  the  networks  with  a  di- 
lemma. Either  NBC  and  CBS  would 
abandon  "gavel  to  gavel"  and  join 
ABC  in  short  highlights,  thus  con- 
ceding that  the  intensive  preconven- 
tion  coverage  had  been  excessive,  or 
they  would  stay  with  saturation  cov- 
erage. To  their  credit,  they  chose  the 
latter,  thus  certifying  the  process  as 
extremely  important.  Americans  un- 
derstand that  only  Important  Events 
can  cause  the  preemption  of  regular 
programming. 

But,  once  the  decision  was  made 
to  go  all  the  way,  another  dilemma 
arose.  Should  what  was  happening 
be  explained — that  is  to  say,  should 
the  platform  be  analyzed,  or  the  full 
and  lasting  impact  of  the  post-1968 
reform  rules  be  detailed?  But  discus- 
sion of  all  this  would  have  meant  a 
few  hours  of  serious  stuff,  and  surely 
lower  ratings. 

So  we  got  a  fair  amount  of  silli- 
ness. A  lot  of  attention  to  Jerry 
Brown,  questions  like  "Is  this  some- 
thing you  wanted  very  much?"  asked 
of  Joan  Mondale,  and  long  inter- 
views with  Carter's  mother,  Miss 
Lillian  (in  one  memorable  session 
with  Walter  Cronkite,  she  verified  a 
lot  of  American  priorities  by  kissing 
an  autographed  photo  of  Joe  Na- 
math).  Much  was  made  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Richard  J.  Daley,  contrasted 
with  his  absence  four  years  before, 
but  some  serious  analysis  would  have 
told  the  viewers  that  his  influence- 
precisely  because  of  his  absence- 
was  greater  in  1972. 

One  splendid  moment  went  unre- 
marked. At  one  of  the  few  real  events 
of  the  convention — unstaged  and  un- 
rehearsed— Jimmy  Carter  met  the 
press  at  10:00  A.M.  on  Thursday  to 
announce  his  choice  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. He  spoke  of  Walter  Mondale, 


and  then  the  cameras  picked  up  the 
Mondales  leaving  their  hotel  to  join 
the  Carters.  After  a  few  minutes, 
while  Carter  was  taking  questions 
from  the  reporters,  word  was  given 
him  that  the  Mondales  had  reached 
the  lobby;  Rosalynn  Carter  slipped 
out  to  greet  them.  Carter  himself 
then  asked  that  there  be  no  more 
questions  until  Mondale  had  reached 
the  podium,  but  the  correspondents, 
tough  uncompromising  post-Water- 
gate fellows  that  they  are,  kept  on 
trying.  So  Carter  left  the  podium 
and  walked  to  the  back  of  the  room 
to  meet  Mondale.  The  cameras 
couldn't  catch  it  because  the  crowd 
was  in  the  way;  few  seemed  to  realize 
what  was  happening — a  candidate 
for  President  had  abandoned  three 
network  cameras,  live,  in  order  to 
show  ordinary  courtesy  to  his  new 
running  mate.  Carter  then  escorted 
Mondale  to  the  podium  and  stepped 
into  the  background.  It  was  a  reveal- 
ing moment,  caught  by  the  camera 
but  unexplained  und  unremarked  by 
the  commentators. 

The  television  cameras  can  make 
or  break  a  speech,  just  by  showing 
the  right — or  wrong — reaction.  The 
sight  of  rapt  or  hand-clapping  spec- 
tators conveys  quite  a  different  im- 
pression from  seeing  them  milling 
about.  There  is,  as  well,  a  consistency 
in  the  choice  of  which  individuals 
to  use  for  these  reaction  shots.  Thus, 
when  Barbara  Jordan  spoke,  most  of 
the  reactions  were  from  blacks,  and, 
where  possible,  black  women.  The 
cameras  would  also  go  to  blacks  if 
a  speaker  began  to  talk  about  "social 
justice."  If  Israel  was  under  discus- 
sion, the  screen  would  show  Jews, 
identified  by  their  yarmulkes  or  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  Senator 
Ribicoff.  If  religion  generally  was 
involved — as  at  an  invocation— Fa- 
ther Robert  Drinan,  the  Massachu- 
setts priest-Congressman,  was  usual- 
ly the  camera  target.  And  whenever 
a  speaker  would  invoke  the  name  of 
President  Kennedy,  the  cameras 
would  swing  over  to  the  VIP  seats 
and  a  candid  shot  of  Mrs.  Onassis. 

The  system  broke  down  only  once, 
in  the  best  moment  of  the  week.  At 
the  end  of  one  of  the  sessions,  Chair- 
man Strauss  turned  the  microphone 
over  to  a  rabbi  for  the  benediction. 

Over  the  open  mike,  Strauss  was 
heard  to  say,  "Don't  worry,  they're 
not  listening."  The  rabbi  replied, 
"Neither  does  my  congregation."  □ 


VERSE 


MONARCHS  IN  THE  FIELD 
by  Annie  Dillard 


"To  conduct  what  was  in  fact  a  field  experiment 
the  doctor  first  went  South,  and  he  ate  a  number  of 
monarchs  in  the  field" 

Runnymede 

A  monarch  in  the  field,  stripped, 
rapt,  in  a  weave  of  nettles,  thistle- 
down, round-shouldered,  signing 
his  frail  I  do.  A  gap  in  the  hillocks 
slams.  Brittany,  the  archbishop,  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  work  their  jaws. 

"The  monarch  butterfly,  Dr.  Urquhart  learned, 
has  no  more  flavor  than  dry  toast." 

Flavor 

Compared  to,  say,  the  wood  nymph 

or  the  Colorado  hairstreak? 

We  sample  flavors,  scatter  husks  like  wings, 

downwind  and  loosely  in  meadows. 

Dry  toast 
will  do  in  a  pinch  for  tea,  you  know, 
or  a  fluttering  tray  for  shut-ins. 

Grasp  the  thorax  through  the  net.  Exert 

an  even  LIGHT  pressure  to  paralyze,  not  kill. 

The  Hobbyist 

Doesn't  mean  a  thing. 
Gold  dust  in  cigar  boxes,  the  scent 
of  cinnamon,  lemon,  cedar. 
Only  an  amateur  finds  later 
legs  running  beside  their  pins. 


"Normally  a  diurnal  creature,  like  other  butterflies, 
[the  painted  lady]  suddenly  adopts  the  nocturnal  flying 
habits  of  moths  and  flutters  through  darkness 
on  its  journey  across  the  Mediterranean  Sea." 

The  Pins 

Fishermen  set  their  nets 

to  a  rustle  they  sense 

on  only  their  lips.  Poor 

Bruno,  crest-fallen,  jumps, 

and  the  waters  slam.  Those  other 

Mediterranean  painted  ladies 

never  meant  to  kill; 

they  can  only  flutter  and  beat 

and  show  what's  there  to  be  seen. 

"The  Netsilik  Eskimos  also  know  a  third  land  of  the  dead, 
'the  land  of  the  crest-fallen,'  just  below  the  crust 
of  the  earth.  Unskillful  hunters  and  women  whose  tattooing 
has  been  badly  done  sit  there,  chin  on  breast,  now  and  then 
snapping  dully  at  the  butterflies  which  are  their  only  food.' 


Desserts 

And  die  tattoo  artist  himself?  Eating  flensed 
whale  tail  and  ptarmigan  on  some  ever- 
lighted  shore,  I  suppose,  harmlessly. 
It's  our  rights  we  want,  the  length 
of  our  arms  plus  net.  Can't 
open  our  mouths  sans  taking  a  tiny 
chomp.  Dear  crest-fallen,  I'm  sorry. 
Bang  one  time  on  the  roof;  we'll  toss 
you  chrysalids  like  sprouts.  Trim 
your  wick,  King  John:  it's  only 
a  piece  of  parchment,  as  they  say. 

"  'Life's  greatest  danger — said  an  old  Iglulik  shaman — 
'lies  in  the  fact  that  mans  food  consists 
entirely  of  souls.' " 


« 

■  : 


CLASSIFIED 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

tates:  $1  per  word.  (10-word 
ninimum.  Deduct  IOC  a  word  if  ad  is 

0  run  six  times;  deduct  20<t  a  word  if 
d  is  to  run  twelve  times.) 

ill  ads  must  be  prepaid  at  the  time 
ou  send  your  insertion.  (If  you  are  or- 
ering  more  than  one  insertion,  please 
end  full  amount  to  qualify  for  dis- 
ount.)  Telephone  numbers  count  as 
wo  words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP 
]odes  count  as  one  word. 
lopy  must  be  received  by  the  8th  of 
he  second  month  prior  to  the  issue 
ate.  Please  include  street  address. 

Harper's  Magazine 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
Two  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 

 TRAVEL  

'isit  Sri  Lanka  (Ceylon),  the  next 
est  thing  to  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Inde- 
endent  travel,  chauffeured  private-car 
ightseeing.  Seventeen-day  all  in- 
lusive  from  New  York,  $1,595.  Write 
Ceylon  Sojourns,  552  Lincoln, 
Vinnetka,  111.  60093. 

 REAL  ESTATE  

anadian  land  of  leisure.  Sand 
eaches  and  tall  pines.  Fishing  for 
•out,  sturgeon,  pike,  bass  and 
alleyes.  Hunting  for  deer  and  moose, 
rivate  airstrip.  From  one  to  three 
,ours  driving  time  north  of  1,000 

1  lands  Bridge.  Terms  available.  Phone 
'  613-542-7358,  or  write:  Canadian 
akeshore  Estates,  Dept.  HA,  16  Bath 
:oad,  Kingston,  Ontario,  K7L  1H4. 

I  entral  Ontario— Choice  640-acre 
>ortsmen's  paradises  still  available  — 
!0  plus  $6.50  taxes  yearly.  Maps,  pic- 
res,  $2  (refundable).  Information 
jreau,  Norval  64,  Ontario,  Canada. 

[louse  on  Idyllic  Island  near  Van- 
uver.  Ocean  view,  wooded-acre  lot. 
,2,000.   McAndrew,   RR  #1,  Port 
lashington,  North   Pender  Island, 
itish  Columbia.  (604)  629-3578. 

.n  Miguel  Allende,  Guanajuato, 
exico.  Charming  furnished  house  for 
e.  One  block  away  from  Unique 
lllege  (read  ad  under  Schools).  Write 
rs.  David  Grose,  Box  O,  Dennis, 
iss.  02638.  

vernment  lands  ...  from  $7.50/ 
e!  Vacationing,  farming,  invest- 
:nt!  Exclusive  "Government  Land 
yer's  Guide"  .  . .  plus  "Land  Oppor- 
lity  Review,"  listing  lands 
oughout  U.S.  Send  $2.  Surplus 
ids,  Box  6588-HM,  Washington, 
Z  20009. 

 VACATIONS  

:hange  or  rent  professional-execu- 
!:  homes.   Inquiline,   Box  208-A, 
onah,  N.Y.  10536. 

I  GOURMET  

>ck  pot  recipes  and  beauty  hints. 
'  d  $1.50  for  four  to  Suzy  Mangoes, 
'.  Box  26109,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
26.  

ian  fruit  ices,  natural  ingredients. 
:  recipes,  $1.  Laskavy,  8969 
:ida,  Sun  Valley,  Calif.  91352. 


Raisin  mumbles.  Crunchy,  gooey, 
nutritious.  $2  recipe.  RR3,  Box  59, 
Pound  Ridge,  N.Y.  10576.  

Luscious,  healthful  carrot  cake  recipe, 
$1.  P.O.  Box  896,  Davis,  Calif.  95616. 

Winemakers'  kit— free  illustrated  cat- 
alogue of  yeast  equipment.  Write: 
Semplex,  Box  12276-T,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55412.  

Rediscover  .  .  .  coffees  and  teas  — 

finest,  freshest,  gourmet  quality.  Free 
brochure.  Also  Moulinex  electric 
coffee  grinder  w/free  half-pound  best 
beans-$17.95  ppd  (N.J.  add  tax) 
Bean's,  42H  Church  St.,  Montclair, 
N.J.  07042.  

Bored  with  dull  desserts?  Be  original! 
Try  this  unusual  sauerkraut  cake 
recipe.  Unbelievably  delicious!  Your 
friends  will  never  guess  the  "secret" 
ingredient!  S.A.S.E.  $1.  Cake,  Box 
413,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.  18703.  

Candy  booklet.  No  sugar.  Organic. 
Healthful.  Caramels,  brittles,  fruits 
etc.  $1.75.  Design  II,  5035  E.  Scarlett, 
Tucson,  Ariz.  8571  1. 

 UNUSUAL  GIFTS  

Brazilian  agate  rings,  $7.  Superstone, 
$9.  Adjustable.  d.C.  Originals,  15 
Ranger,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  10804. 

 ART  

Prison  art  — three  talented  artists  offer 
their  best:  female  abstract  — paranoia- 
murderer's  portrait.  $10  each,  3/S25. 
Renzi,  Box  4682-HR,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  90804.  Prompt. 

 ARTS  &  CRAFTS  

Landscapes     reproduced     in  oils, 

acrylics,  or  watercolors  from  your  color 
photograph.  Send  returnable  photo  for 
quotation.  Jane's  Studio,  234  E.  Davis 
Blvd.,  Tampa,  Fla.  33606.  

Hundred-Acre  Wood  contemporary 
American  crafts  gallery.  Blown  glass, 
weaving,  soft  sculpture,  jewelry,  wood. 
Write  for  our  catalogue.  306  Henry  St., 
Brooklyn  Heights,  N.Y.  11201. 

 COLOR  SLIDES  

Uncommon  color  slides.  Europe, 
Orient,  Africa,  by  world  traveler.  Cata- 
logue and  sample,  $1.  TRAVEL 
PHOTOS,  P.O.  Box  49620,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90049. 

 MUSIC  

Purchasing  power  — pianos— organs- 
leading  major  brands  — N.J. —  N.Y. — 
Pa.— Conn.  Freehold  Music  Center, 
Freehold,  N.J.  (201)  462-4730. 

RECORDS  &  TAPES 

Cassettes,  cartridges.  Discount  cata- 
logue, $1.  Tapes,  Box  33098  Washing- 
ton,  D  C.  20028.  

Linguaphone  Cassettes.  Learn  the 
quick,  painless  way  with  Linguaphone 
cassettes  and  save  over  50%.  You  get 
22  cassettes  (60  lessons)  per  course  for 
only  $41.95  complete,  (regular  retail  — 
$100.)  French,  Italian,  Spanish.  Sup- 
plies limited.  Mail  check  or  money  or- 
der to:  Brot  International  Corp.,  P.O. 
Box  1328,  Fairfield,  N.J.  07006. 


 SCHOOLS  

Florida  Keys  jr. -sr.  high-school  fami- 
ly. Excellent  accredited  prep  cur- 
riculum; Marine  Scubology;  Biofeed- 
back; Writing;  Drama;  six  crackerjack 
teachers  for  25  individuals.  Abbott 
School,  Living,  Learning  Center,  Box 
285  Key  Largo,  Fla.  33037.  Brochure. 
(305)  245-4610.  

Private-school    placement  service. 

Student's  individual  requirements  pri- 
mary consideration.  163  High  Street, 
Middletown,  Conn.  06457.  Telephone: 
(203)  346-5111.  

Unique  college  in  Mexico.  Instituto 
Allende  — full  undergraduate,  graduate 
and  noncredit  programs  in  English. 
Arts,  crafts,  writing,  Spanish,  social 
studies.  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  V.  A. 
approval.  Perpetual  sunshine,  inex- 
pensive living,  Mexico's  most  beauti- 
ful town.  Free  prospectus.  Instituto  Al- 
lende, Box  H,  San  Miguel  Allende, 
Guanajuato,  Mexico. 

College  degree  at  home.  Your  choice 
of  subjects.  Easy  tuition  plan.  Free  in- 
formation. Elysion  College.  B.C.  Box 
909,  San  Ysidro,  Calif.  92173.  

Study  and  fun  in  Mexico.  Instituto 
Cultural  Tenochtitlan,  Inc.  Diversified 
undergraduate  and  graduate  cur- 
riculum. Credits  guaranteed  transfer- 
able. For  catalogue  and  schedule  write 
I.C.T.,  Inc.  Box  30639,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98103. 

 HOW  TO  

Build  a  Practical  Dreamhouse®.  116 

suggestions.  Savings,  convenience, 
saleability,  $2.  TecHom  Engineering,  5 
Japonica,  Shalimar,  Fla.  32579. 

 STAMPS  

Wow!  110  All  Different  Germany, 

10t.  Commemoratives,  airmails,  high 
values,  big  catalogue,  bargain  lists. 
Also,  fine  stamps  from  our  approval 
service,  which  you  may  return  without 
purchases  and  cancel  service  at  any 
time.  Jamestown  Stamp,  Dept. 
A96HM,  Jamestown,  N.Y.  14701. 

Free!  Big  Bargain  Catalogue— new 

edition  listing  thousands  of  bargains 
including  U.S.  &  B.N. A.  stamps, 
packets,  albums,  accessories,  and  sup- 
plies. Also,  fine  stamps  from  our  ap- 
proval service  which  you  may  return 
without  purchases  and  cancel  service  at 
any  time.  Jamestown  Stamp,  Dept. 
E96HM,  Jamestown,  N.Y.  14701. 

 BOOKS  

Books  printed  from  manuscript.  Bi- 
ography Press,  Route  1—745,  Aransas 
Pass,  Tex.  78336.  

Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successful 
authors:  publicity,  advertising,  promo- 
tion, beautiful  books.  All  subjects  in- 
vited. Send  for  free  manuscript  report 
and  detailed  booklet.  Carlton  Press, 
(Dept.  HJ),  84  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 
10011.  

Free  catalogue— Scores  of  beautiful 
designs.  Imprinting  and  special  de- 
signing. Address  Antioch  Bookplate, 
Box  28T,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387. 


Books  located.  Send  wants.  No  obliga- 
tion. Bazaar  Books,  Box  496,  Chico, 
Calif.  95926.  

Name  the  book  — we'll  get  it!  Free 
search  service.  CHICAGO  BOOK 
MART,  Box  636-H,  Chicago  Heights, 
III.  60411.  Est.  1948.  

Sex  books!  Free  catalogues!  Book- 
vendor,  5491-Y  Mantua,  San  Diego, 
Calif.  92124.  

Beer  enthusiasts!  11,308  brewers  are 
listed  in  "The  Register  of  United 
States  Breweries  1876-1976."  320 
pages,  softbound.  $10.95  postpaid. 
Don  Bull,  21  Frelma  Drive-H,  Trum- 
bull.  Conn.  06611.  

"Evangelism  Unmasked."  Definitive 
paperback  counteracting  dangerous, 
rising  Fundamentalism.  $2.  Indepen- 
dent Publications,  Box  162,  Paterson, 
N.J.  07513. 

 OUT-OF-PRINT  

JFK  assassination,  others.  Send 
wants.  Dept.  AR,  Bookdealer,  39  N. 
Browning  Ave.,  Tenafly,  N.J.  07670. 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 

Worldwide  English  Newspapers.  65 

countries!  Sampler:  eight  countries  — 
$3.98.  Excellent  school  resource.  Free 
Brochure.  MULTINEWSPAPERS, 
Box  DE-7,  Dana  Point,  Calif.  92629. 

LITERARY  INTERESTS 

Book  Printing.  Quality  work,  low  cost. 
Paperbacks  or  hard  covers.  250  copies 
up.  Write  for  free  catalogue.  Adams 
Press,  Dept.  H,  30  W.  Washington, 
Chicago,  III.  60602.  

Book  publishing  — manuscripts  and  in- 
quiries invited.  Authors'  Guide  to  Pub- 
lication free  upon  request.  Dorrance  & 
Company,  Dept.  F,  35  Cricket  Terrace, 
Ardmore,  Pa.  19003.   

Want  more  from  life?  Read  "Looking 
For  Roses."  Beautifully  bound.  Per- 
fect gift.  $5.  Norton  Distributors, 
LaVista  Apartments  25,  Greenville, 

S.C.  29609.  

Publishing  Poetry,  essential  how-to 
by  Judson  Jerome,  $1.25,  postpaid. 
Trunk  Press,  Hancock,  Md. 

Attention,  small  press  book  pub- 
lishers. We  specialize  in  selling  paper- 
back rights  and  mag.  serialization  for 
Small  Press  book  publishers.  Martin 
Pine  Associates,  2073  Gerritsen 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  1  1229.  (212) 
339-1417.  

How  to  sell  your  poems.  Complete  in- 
structions, $2.  Publications,  Box  83-H, 
Murfreesboro,  N.C.  27855.  

Writers:  "Unsalable"  Manuscript? 
Try  AUTHOR  AID  ASSOCIATES, 
Dept.  HM,  340  East  52nd  St.,  N.Y.C. 
10022. 

 MERCHANDISE  

New  health  pipe  Italian  briar.  Protect 
your  lungs  — live  longer— stop  cough- 
ing! Selected  briars  —  presmoked  —  no 
filters.  Only  $6.95.  Brochure  25<t. 
Alpha  Gifts  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  611HM, 
Englewood,  Colo.  80110 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

International  R emailing  Forwarding 

Service  Co.  Responsible  mailing  ser- 
vice since  1949.  Fast  confidential  re- 
mailing.  Unique  WORLDWIDE  Post- 
marks. Send  SI  for  detailed,  informa- 
tive brochure.  Box  928A,  Prescott, 
Ariz.  86301.  

Writing,  research,  editing.  All  sub- 
jects. Versatile,  expert  stafT.  Reason- 
able rates.  Berkeley  Research,  Box 
4241,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94704.  (415) 
848-6710.  

Original  academic  writing/research. 

Professional.  Confidential.  Reason- 
able. Prewritten  research,  $1  per  page. 
Send  $1  for  catalogue.  Writers  Un- 
limited, Box  4391HA,  Washington, 
D.C.  20012  (202)  723-1715.  

Notary  beware:  Fraud— forgery  — law- 
suits. FREE:  Rules  of  Notarial  Practice. 
Published  in  the  public  interest  by 
National  Notary  Association,  2301 2-W 
Ventura  Blvd.,  Woodland  Hills,  Calif. 
91364.  24  hour  phone:  (213)  347-2186. 

Looking  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how 
you  can  have  your  book  published, 
promoted,  distributed.  Send  for  Free 
Booklet  HP-2,  Vantage  Press,  516  W. 
34th  St.,  New  York  10001.  

Professional  editing,  typing,  revising. 
Mayre  Myers,  Box  2435-D,  Pasadena, 
Calif.  91105.  

Scholarly  manuscripts,  writing,  edit- 
ing, typing.  Nationwide  library 
facilities!  All  subjects.  Confidential. 
We  deliver  what  others  promise  — 
that's  why  we're  No.  1!  RESEARCH 
UNLIMITED,  Box  3000-H,  Dayton, 
Wash.  99328.  

Writing,  research,  editing.  Experi- 
enced. Reasonable.  Confidential. 
Bakos,  63  Devon  Court,  Edwardsville, 
111.  62025.  

Professional  job  resume  service. 

Composition,  typing  and  printing  of 
resumes,  letters  and  job  applications 
for  local,  national,  or  overseas  jobs. 
2140  W.  Olympic  Blvd.  L.A.,  Calif. 
90006  or  (213)  386-4033.  

Rare  Bookfinder:  Vantreuren,  1950 
Post  108-HA,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
941 15.  Send  wants. 

Translations.  French-English,  En- 
glish-French, Italian-English,  English- 
Italian.  Abstracts,  articles,  documents, 
letters,  etc.  S10  per  500  words.  Trans- 
lated material  typed  onto  your  statio- 
nery, $2  per  500  words.  Mot  Juste,  19 
Chestnut  Street,  Narragansett,  R.I. 
02882. 

 PUBLICATIONS  

11,000  one-line  jokes  for  speakers, 
$10.  Comedy  catalogue  free  on  re- 
quest. Edmund  Orrin,  2786-H  West 
Roberts,  Fresno,  Calif.  93711.  

"Beat  the  High  Costs  of  Funerals." 

Free  details.  Action,  1723  Dublin 
Drive,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27408. 

Zaps.  Freak  Brothers.  $1  each.  Many 
other  underground  comix.  Free  cata- 
logue. S-T,  Box  1885,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  48106.   

Back-issue  magazines.  Over  200 
titles,  1890  to  1976.  Send  stamped 
envelope.  Free  list.  Everybody's  Book- 
shop, Dept.  H,  317  West  6thT  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90014. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Free!  "$1,000,000  Report!"  Money 
Hotline,  Box  3155-HA,  Springfield, 
Mo.  65804. 


$25  daily  possible!  Addressing  — mail- 
ing envelopes.  Details  Free!  Elite,  Box 
715-HR,  Lynbrook,  N.Y.  11563. 

Make  $200  weekly  mailing  circulars. 
Free  details.  Philamms,  Box  925HM 
Simi,  Calif.  93065.   

Now  You  Can  Earn  $300-$700  month- 
ly while  having  the  fun  of  raising  rab- 
bits and  other  laboratory  animals  for 
us.  We  supply  a  complete  line  of 
Equipment,  Breeders  and  easy  to  fol- 
low instructions.  Financing  Arrange- 
ments are  possible.  For  further  details 
send  25C  to:  Laboratory  Animals,  Inc. 
HA,  County  Line  Road,  Pentwater, 
Mich.  49449.  

Import-export  opportunity,  profitable 
world-wide,  mail-order  business  from 
home,  without  capital  or  travel  abroad. 
We  ship  plan  for  no-risk  examination. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Free  report. 
Meliinger,  Dept.  C1029,  Woodland 
Hills,  Calif.  91364.  

Unusual  stock  market  report.  Send  $1 
and  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 
Facts  and  Figures,  6  S.  Lenox  St.,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.  01602. 

How  to  build  an  instant  fortune  by 

writing  information.  Anyone  can!  De- 
tails free.  Literary  Guild,  Box  2951HA, 
Culver  City,  Calif.  90230.  

Interested  in  owning  a  franchise? 

Business  of  your  own,  or  full  or  part 
time  money  making  opportunities? 
Find  out  what's  available.  Send  name 
for  FREE  5-month  subscription  to 
Salesman's  Opportunity  Magazine, 
Dept.  762,  1460  Hancock  Center, 
Chicago  60611.  

FM  Broadcast  Station:  Start  your  own. 
Get  free  tapes,  records.  Free  booklet, 
"Broadcasting,"  Box  5516-TJ,  Walnut 
Creek,  Calif.  94596.  

Need  extra  money?  Ea$y  moneymak- 
ing  opportunities  at  home.  Send 
stamped  envelope.  Specialty  Products, 
3414  6th  St.,  Suite  8H,  Riverside, 
Calif.  92501.  

Businessmen  considering  expansion 

to  several  communities  within  500m. 
No  large  investment,  no  gimmicks. 
Personal  interviews.  Box  7118-HM, 
Norfolk,  Va.  23509.  

Make    money    clipping  newspaper 

items.  $2  -  $10  each.  Free  details.  Clip- 
pings, Box  10344-MW-15,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  94303.  

How  to  make  money  writing  short 
paragraphs!  I  tell  you  what  to  write, 
where  and  how  to  sell,  and  supply  lists 
of  editors  buying  from  beginners. 
Small  checks  can  add  up  to  worthwhile 
extra  income.  Write  to  sell  right  away. 
Send  for  free  facts,  BARRETT,  Dept. 
C-77-X.  6216  N.  Clark,  Chicago  60660. 

Addressing,  stuffing,  clipping,  mail- 
ing. Details  25C  and  stamped, 
addressed  envelope.  Robross,  Box 
8768-HM3,  Boston,  Mass.  02114. 

Fortunes  in  oil  through  little-known 
government  oil  and  gas  lease  drawings. 
Profit  potential  could  exceed  one  mil- 
lion dollars.  Free  information, 
AMEREX  PETROLEUM  CO.,  P.O. 
Box  15,  Deer  Park,  N.Y.  11729. 

Unlimited  home  earnings  stuffing 
envelopes.  Information  Free!  Oppor- 
tunities, Box  721-HR,  Lynbrook,  N.Y. 

1  1563.  

Mailorder  ....  $2,000  monthly  sell- 
ing information.  Free  proof!  Associ- 
ates, Box  123-KA,  Wenonah,  N.J. 
08090. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Men!  Women!  Jobs  on  ships.  Ameri- 
can, foreign.  Guide,  $3.  Seafax,  Dept. 
W-3,  Box  2049,  Port  Angeles,  Wash. 
98362.  

Management  career  opportunity.  If 

you  enjoy  the  challenge  and  reward 
that  management  offers,  investigate 
this  opportunity.  Because  of  the 
growth  and  success  of  our  nationwide 
company,  those  who  prove  themselves 
can  advance  rapidly  into  management. 
Our  managers  enjoy  unlimited  income 
potential,  challenging  assignments  and 
outstanding  fringe  benefits.  If  you  are 
now  managing,  or  know  you  can  be 
trained  to  manage  people,  write  Inves- 
tors Diversified  Services,  Unit  6076-2 
IDS  Tower,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55402.  

Overseas    Jobs— now    hiring,  103 

countries,  all  occupations,  high  pay, 
free  transportation,  tax  benefits.  Latest 
Computerized  reports— $2.  TRANS- 
WORLD,  International  Airport,  Box 
90802-H,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90009. 

Australia,  New  Zealand  want  you!!! 

50,000  jobs!  Paid  Transportation! 
Latest  information  and  forms.  $1.00. 
Austco,  Box  3623-H,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  90803.  

Personal  career  evaluation  and  deci- 
sion program.  Proven  effective  in 
major  corporations  and  agencies.  $10. 
AJB  ASSOCIATES,  1286  Drift  Rd„ 
Westport,  Mass.  02790.  

Teacher  Information  Exchange  pub- 
lishes monthly  60+  pages  of  school/ 
university  vacancies.  $6.  Box  306-H, 
Bainbridge  Island,  Wash.  98110. 

UNCONVENTIONAL 
 ALTERNATIVES  

Work  and  Study  in  Israel.  Spend  a 
year  in  Israel  working  seven  months  in 
your  profession,  studying  Hebrew,  ex- 
ploring Judaism,  and  learning  about 
Israel.  Sessions  begin  January,  April, 
July,  and  October.  Free  brochure  from 
World  Union  of  Jewish  Students, 
P.O.B.  271,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138. 

INSTRUCTION  

Read  faster  and  better.  Five-week 
course.  $10.  Dennison,  1325  Justin 
Ave.,  Glendale,  Calif.  91201.  

Can  you  "hustle"?  No?  Let  me  teach 
you— by  mail!  Easy  written  instruc- 
tions and  illustrated  step  patterns  in- 
cluded. Both  versions  — Brooklyn  and 
Latin!  Specify  male,  female.  $1  each. 
Send  stamped  envelope.  Dance,  P.O. 
Box  413,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.  18703. 

 LOANS  BY  MAIL  

Loans  by  mail  to  executives,  profes- 
sional people.  Up  to  $10,000.  Private, 
convenient,  no  interviews.  Write  C.E. 
Wilson,  Vice-President,  Postal  Thrift 
Loans,  Dept.  408-07,  703  Douglas, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa  51102. 

OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 

Overseas  — all     occupations!  New 

worldwide  directory,  $2.  Opportunities. 
Box  6586-HX,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009.  

Worldwide  opportunities 

Australia,  Europe,  Asia,  South  Ameri- 
ca! All  occupations!  $700-$4,000 
monthly!  Employment  International. 
Box  29217-HX,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
46229. 


Work  overseas.  Australia,  Africa, 
South  America,  Europe,  etc.  Construc- 
tion, Sales,  Engineers,  Clerical,  etc. 
$8,000  to  $50,000+.  Expenses  paid. 
For  employment  information  write 
Overseas  Employment,  Box  101 1H, 
Boston,  Mass.  02103. 

MERCHANDISE  FOR  SALE 

New  Luxury  Car  Without  Cost!  Free 
details.  Codex-EE,  Box  6073,  Toledo, 
Ohio  43614.  

Bicycle  chain  bracelets,  men's  and 
women's,  goldtone  or  silvertone 
plated,  $3.88/each.  Print  name, 
address,  and  zip.  MANSION  HOUSE, 
P.O.  Box  457,  East  Greenwich,  R.I. 
02818.  

1,000  Labels,  $1.  Your  name,  address, 
zip  code  imprinted.  R.  Plaien,  Box 
1062,  Miami,  Fla.  33101. 

 PERSONALS  

Penfriends  all  gay.  Inquire  Harting, 
Box  88009H,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96815. 

Intensive  and  group  therapy  — Austin 
Institute,  Inc.,  5000  North  Lamar 
Blvd.,  Austin,  Texas  78751.  Staff  did 
their  therapy  at  Janov's  Primal  In- 
stitute. $2,000  for  three-week  inten- 
sive; subsequent  groups  are  $10  each. 

Penfriends.  For  free  information, 
write:  Papyrus,  972-H  15th  St.,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.  20005.  

Sincerely  interested  in  marriage?  Let 
us  help  you  find  your  mate.  Social  In- 
troduction Service,  Box  1547,  Eugene, 
Oreg.  97401.  

Moving  to  Cleveland?  Suburban  liv- 
ing, superior  schools,  near  universi- 
ties, attractive  integrated  neighbor- 
hoods. Shaker  Heights  Housing  Office, 
3380  Lee  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 
44120.  (216)  751-2155.  

Single  Booklovers  gets  the  cultured 
marriage-oriented  acquainted.  Nation- 
wide. Write  Box  AE,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
19081.  

Dates  galore!  Meet  singles  anywhere. 
Free  application.  Call  Dateline,  toll- 
free:  (800)  451-3245.  

Psychic  can  bewitch  (mesmerize) 
loved  ones,  others  to  your  bidding. 
Write  requests.  Donations  appreciated. 
Jamil,  Box  10154,  Eugene,  Oreg. 
97401.  (503)  342-2210.  

Lesbian  communications  and  con- 
tacts. For  introductions  between  sisters 
write  to  the  League,  Box  2143,  Darien, 
Conn.  06820.  

Free  application!  Adult  dating.  Meet 
singles,  swingers!  Nationwide:  Box 
822-HD,  Manville,  N.J.  08835. 

Utopians  forming  urban/rural] 
Ecovillage  and  international  network 
of  communities  plus  communal  living 
crossmatching  service.  Questionnaire 
and  two  descriptive  publications,  $1  ; 
Storefront,  P.O.  Box  1174-H,  Sar 
Francisco,  Calif.  94101.  

Stop  balding.  Ultra  Hair  grows  hair 
Spectacular  results  guaranteed.  $19.95 , 
Banner  Laboratories,  Box  10288H,  De  i 
troit  48210.  

Snoring  now  curable.  World's  first  anc 
only  patented,  guaranteed  cure.  Writs 
Crosstronics,  4001  Blacklidge,  No.  4(|j 

Tucson,  Ariz.  85712.  

Meet  your  ideal  mate— Computerize! 
matching,    nationwide,    inexpensive  1 
GIRLS-Unlimited  Service  "TEAM,'B 
1270  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 


Condoms  for  men— all  leading  brands 
featuring  textured  Nacken,  contoured 
Profit,  and  Jade.  Three  samples:  $1. 
Economy  sampler,  22  condoms:  $5. 
Free  illustrated  catalogue  with  each  or- 
der. Plain  package  to  protect  your  pri- 
vacy. Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
money  refunded.  POPLAN,  P.O.  Box 
400,  Dept.  CHA-14B,  CARRBORO, 
N.C.  27510. 


Become   legally  ordained  minister. 

Credentials  sent  for  $3  offering: 
Mother  Earth  Church,  469H  Pacific, 
Monterey,  Calif.  93940. 


Pet  Words  — perfect,  mantra-like  word 
just  for  you!  No  two  alike!  Send  $2  + 
25C  handling  and  the  name  of  your 
mother  to  Pet  Words,  1356  Scenic, 
Berkeley,  Calif.  94708. 


Lonely?  Nationwide  friends.  Send 
stamp.  Box  324,  Ontario,  Calif.  91761. 

New      Experimental  Community 

stresses  love  for  humanity,  volunta- 
rism, friendship,  community  service. 
Free  membership,  newsletters,  corre- 
spondence club.  Humanitarian  Fellow- 
ship, 2508-A  Jasmine  St.,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii  96816.  

Dr.  Ashleigh  Brilliant's  new  com- 
munication system:  1,000  cleverly 
worded,  delightfully-illustrated  post- 
card-messages, for  all  moods,  relation- 
ships, situations,  occasions.  Catalogue, 
samples,  $1.  Friendship  assortment 
(50 cards),  $5.  117-H,  W.  Valerio,  San- 
ta  Barbara,  Calif.  93101.  

Volunteer  Peace  Corps.  Math/ 
science,  agriculture,  engineering,  plan- 
ning, business  administration,  ac- 
counting, nursing  degrees  needed  for 
Peace  Corps  projects  in  Africa,  Latin 
America,  Asia,  the  Pacific.  French  or 
Spanish  desirable.  Expenses  paid:  trav- 
sl,  medical,  vacation  and  living.  U.S. 
:itizens,  singles  or  couples  only.  Infor- 
nation:  Cynthia  Poindexter, 
\CT10N,  Box  P-4,  Washington,  D.C. 
>0525. 


>atronless,  unpublished  writer,  ask- 
ng  a  dollar  to  quit  job  and  complete 
amily  album  of  funny  uncles,  a  novel, 
vf.  Zagst,  2309V2  Sunset  Blvd., 
Jouston,  Texas  77005. 


Newspaper-of-the-Month  subscrip- 
tion service.  Write  The  Nation's  Press, 
Box  12297F,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64152. 

College  degrees  by  mail.  Free  informa- 
tion-write: DEGREES,  271  W.  North 
Lake  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Calif.  91101. 

Instant  memory  .  .  .  new  way  to  re- 
member. No  memorization.  Release 
"photographic"  memory.  Stop  forget- 
ting! Liberates  extraordinary  knowl- 
edge, talents,  ESP.  Free  information. 
Institute  of  Advanced  Thinking,  845-H 
ViaLapaz,  Pacific  Palisades,  Calif. 
90272.  

Be  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Ordinations 
and  charters  available.  Free  details. 
TACT-The  Acquarian  Church,  432H 
PCH,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  90254. 

Business  needs  capital.  Send  $1., 
M  M.  2230  Latham,  #111,  Mt.  View, 
Calif.  94040.  

Make  friends  worldwide  through  in- 
ternational correspondence.  Illustrated 
brochure  free!  Hermes-Verlag,  Box 
110660/H,  D-1000  Berlin  11,  Ger- 
many. 

Play  chess  by  mail!  Information: 
CHESSNUTS,  25-A  Mount  Vernon, 
Saugus,  Mass.  01906. 


Penfriends  Nationwide,  Worldwide. 

Send  age,  interests.  Free  personalized 
reply.  Currents,  Box  759-H,  Radio  City 
Station,  N.Y.C.  10019. 


Astute,  robust,  creative  Anglo-Ameri- 
can single  man,  48,  needs  $10,000  or 
more  to  snow,  little  by  little,  present 
employer:  Mr.  "Stupe  Tigh- 
tancranky"!  J.B.  Stewart,  Box  1527, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94302. 


Architecture  student  and  constructor 
of  metaphysical  systems  needs  moral 
support.  Send  dollars  to  keep  institu- 
tionalized. J.  Marschall,  Washington 
U.,  School  of  Architecture,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63130. 


Primal  — For  a  Real  World  (bumper 
sticker.)  Send  what  you  can.  Your  sup- 
port will  make  Primal  therapy  possible 
for  me.  Barry  Peterson,  C/O  2240 
Murray  Hill,  Cleveland  44106. 
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Solution  to  the  September  Puzzle 
Votes  for  "News  Clippings" 

Mcnws;  8^  A.(rub)A.;  in-tre(reversal);  9.  carol-in-a;  Co.-median;  10  Poe- 

mana);  hang  (pun);  11.  a-yes;  item  (anagram);  12.  clam  (two  meanings)-  furs 

homonym,  firs);  13.  ou(se[t])ls;  M-Urals;  14.  newcomer  (anagram  of  "men 

ower  ),  ex-P.L.O.-d(i)es;  19.  ran-sacks;  art(reversal)-verse;  20.  yodelers  ("pro- 

lucers  of  ///  ol  lady  who  sound"),  anagram  of  "sorely"  around  "de(ny)" 

e(stem-anagram)er.  Down:  1.  anagram  of  "recant  mass";  anagram  of  "in  city 

oad  ,  2.  iron-Y.;  anagram  of  "a  cent";  3.  sex-Rex(reversal);  4  Tr(o)y  I-be-X 

do(reversaI)-I.O.U.'s;  tr(ia)ls;  6.  E-man-a-set (reversal);  anagram  of  "runs 

mp  ,;,7„seam;s,ress  '"sewer");  r.(steaming-anagram)r.;  12.  anagram  of  "Cos- 

lU)  s  ;  floral  (free  "for-all");  15.  p-ram;  wind  (two  meanings);  16  case  (two 

o63,","1^  \'1Ve  (tW°  meanin8s);  17  dart  Owo  meanings);  anagram  of  "came" 
8.  Ma-O;  (p)are(nt). 


INDOOR  GREENERY 


NOVtMBER  1977 


t-iia-.W-,!,, 


1977  NEW  YORK  BOTANICAL  GARDEN  CALENDAR 

Resting  in  the  archives  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens, 
the  single-volume,  370-page  book  Hortus  Eystettensis,  first  pub- 
lished in  1613,  is  a  landmark  in  botanical  illustration.  The  illus- 
trations from  which  these  calendar  prints  were  taken  are  con- 
sidered by  experts  to  be  among  the  finest  ever  done.  $6.95  plus 
$1  postage  and  handling.  (A-9) 


SEAL  &  GROW 

We  were  told  that  in  1836  a  British  surgeon  originated  the 
concept  of  terrarium  growing  of  plants  in  a  sealed  container  in 
wh;ch  plants  create  their  own  completely  healthful  environment 
free  from  airborne  pollutants  and  diseases.  Most  rigid  glass  and 
plastic  terrariums  are  less  than  ideal,  for  they  cannot  be  made 
airtight.  The  scientists  at  the  Botanical  Gardens  have  tested  this 
inflatable  Seal  &  Grow  terrarium  for  two  years  and  recommend 
it  highly.  They've  used  it  for  propagating  seedlings,  nursing  sickly 
plants,  and  isolating  plants,  leaving  them  untouched  for  months 
at  a  time.  They  tell  us  that,  in  addition  to  sealing  it  really  air- 
tight, you  add  the  ideal  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  when  you 
inflate  it— and  that's  the  real  secret.  We'll  send  you  the  12'/2-inch 
sphere  from  the  museum  shop  complete  with  instructions  for  $11 
postpaid.  (A-10) 


Four  color  posters  and  wall  charts  from  the  Botanical  Gardens  are 
shown  on  pages  76  and  77. 
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PUZZLE 


PLAYFAIR 
SQUARE 

by  Richard  Maltby,  Jr.  (with  acknowledgments 
to  Stephen  Sondheim) 
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This  month's  instructions:  In  a  Playfair  code  square,  a  key- 
word of  any  length,  in  which  no  letter  recurs  is  arbitrarily 
chosen  and  written  down,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  alphabet 
in  order  (I  and  J  counting  as  the  same  letter)  so  as  to  make  a 
5x5  square. 

In  this  example,   the  word  BANK- 
BANKR        RUPTCY  is  the  key-word.  To  encode  a 
U  PTC  Y        word,  one  would  first  split  it  into  pairs  of 
D  E  F  G  H        letters,  e.g.:  RE  VE  RS  ED.  The  pair  RE 
I  L  M  O  Q        becomes  AH,  using  opposite  corners  of 
S  V  W  X  Z        the  rectangle  of  letters.  (Note  that  ER 
would  not  be  AH  but  HA.)  RS  becomes 
BZ.  To  encode  two  letters  in  the  same  row  (or  column),  one 
would  use  the  letters  immediately  to  the  right  of  (or  below) 
each.  For  last  letters  of  a  row  or  column,  use  the  first.  Thus  ED 
would  become  FE  and  VE  would  become  AL.  Consequently, 
REVERSED  would  be  encoded  as  AHALBZFE. 

Answers  to  the  four  clues  in  italics  are  to  be  inserted  in  the 
diagram  in  their  encoded  forms,  using  a  Playfair  square  of 
which  the  key  word  has  to  be  discovered.  By  solving  these  clues 
and  comparing  the  answers  with  the  coded  forms  which  will 
take  shape  in  the  diagram  as  regular  answers  are  inserted,  equa- 
tions will  result  which  will  enable  the  solver  to  discover,  by  logi- 
cal deduction,  the  key  word  and  to  complete  the  puzzle. 

Clue  answers  include  one  proper  name,  four  foreign  words 
that  have  entered  the  language,  and  one  archaic  but  not  uncom- 
mon word  (29A).  As  always,  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key 
to  its  solution. 

The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  107. 


 CLUES  

ACROSS 

1.  Not  quite  antique,  but  remarkably  old  and  charming  (6) 
6.  Give,  to  a  prosecutor,  gun  boats?  (6) 

11.  The  adder  sprung,  penetrating  the  eye  (8) 

12.  Fancied  being  heard  in  a  boat  (5) 

13.  I  am  unfortunately  returning  the  meat  (6) 


14.  Flop  back,  if  holding  a  decoy  (7) 

15.  Mafia  chief,  third  in  line  — big  chicken  (5) 

16.  Passive  about  sign  of  victory  in  reverse  (6) 
18.  Compelling  type  producing  aggregate  income  (10) 
20.  Let  outside,  soldier  has  me  organized  into  groups  (10) 
25.  It's  more  expensive  going  west  during  revolutionary  perioc 

(6) 

27.  Barges  into  the  Gestapo  place,  bossy  (5) 

28.  Quiet  one,  extremely  tremulous  (7) 

29.  Resemble,  perhaps  (6) 

30.  Permission  to  be  left  with  a  hangover?  (5) 

31.  Relents,  redesigning  about  100  desks  (7) 

32.  Take  a  helpfing  of  grits,  i.e.— stay  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
(6) 

33.  Better  than  just  prettier  (6) 


DOWN 

1.  It's  certainly  something  to  be  enmeshed  in  an  unhappj 
affair  (6) 

2.  "Bloom  in  love"— thin  upsetting  florid  (8) 

3.  Royal  one,  five,  is  captivated  by  the  flourish  (6) 

4.  Pianist  in  scarlet  (5) 

5.  It  tells  you  the  way  to  employ  more  than  once  a  drink  (10)j 

7.  Responds  by  opening  up  crates  (6) 

8.  Sail  billowing  in  west,  e.g.,  gives  feeling  of  uneasiness  (7) 

9.  Dramatize  Modern  Times ...  to  a  point  (5) 
10.  It  covers  some  necks  found  in  shackles  (6) 

13.  Used  what's  on  some  faces  to  mark  time  (6-4) 
17.  Mars:  travel  in  space  (8) 

19.  They're  not  very  bright  in  returning  taunts  (7) 

20.  Steamship  employee  recovered  from  stroke  (6) 

21.  Arm  is  required  to  keep  half-hidden  inside  (6) 

22.  Potentially  sadder  feelings?  (6) 

23.  Hairdressers'  helpers  that  can't  hold  their  liquor  becor 
doctors  (6) 

24.  Bad  cold  on  the  end  of  the  nose  is  .  .  .  organically  swee] 
(5) 

26.  A  short  upright  turn  away  (5) 
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Pate,  Birmingham,  Alabama;  and  Stanley  Dick,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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No  matter  what  you  hear  about 
"naturally  pure"  waters,  the  fact 
is  that  virtually  all  brewers  must 
filter  and  further  purify  their 
brewing  water. 
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LETTERS 


Literature  v.  literacy 


In  his  piece  "The  Higher  Illit- 
eracy" [September],  Gene  Lyons 
says,  "Except  for  one  man  who  wrote 
a  book  on  Alexander  Pope,  everyone 
who  hired  on  in  1969  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  either  has  been 
fired  or  left  on  his  own  account." 
Will  Harper  s  print  the  less  sensa- 
tional truth? 

In  1969  we  hired  twelve  full-time 
and  five  part-time  teachers.  Of  the 
five  part-time  persons,  three  are  still 
employed  here:  one  in  rhetoric 
(freshman  writing),  one  in  Afro- 
American  studies  (full-time),  and 
one  in  English  ( full-time  ) .  The  last 
specializes  in  teaching  writing,  and 
is  the  author  of  a  distinguished  text. 

Of  the  twelve  full-time  persons, 
one  was  a  visitor,  one  resigned  in 
1971  and  another  in  '72,  one  was 
not  reappointed  after  '73,  and  one 
became  chairman  of  our  Afro-Amer- 
ican Studies  Department.  Five  are 
now  tenured  in  English.  Their  fields 
are  Afro-American  literature,  crea- 
tive writing:  fiction  (two  persons), 
Old  English,  and  eighteenth-century 
literature.  (I  have  to  confess  that  all 
five  do  indeed  have  distinguished 
publishing  records.) 

Of  the  remaining  two  persons,  one 
was  not  recommended  for  tenure. 
The  other  was  strongly  recom- 
mended for  tenure  by  this  depart- 
ment but  denied  at  another  level. 
(Both  these  persons  are  excellent 
teachers  and,  in  my  view,  a  loss.) 

Out  of  the  seventeen  persons,  then, 
nine  are  still  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.  Only  one  person  of 
the  remaining  eight  was  denied  ten- 
ure— and  that  not  for  being  a  Re- 
publican or  for  not  vigiling  against 
the  Vietnam  war  on  the  Amherst 
town  common! 

Lyons  says  that  the  University  of 
Texas  English  department  "voted 
down  by  a  heavy  margin  a  proposal 
that  would  have  required  all  full- 


time  faculty  members  to  teach  one 
section  of  freshman  composition  ev- 
ery one-and-a-half  years."  It  may  be 
of  interest  that  we  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  have  passed  by  a 
heavy  margin  (a  ratio  greater  than 
4  to  1)  the  following  resolution:  "It 
is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of 
English  that  all  full-time  members 
be  prepared  to  teach  one  course  in 
writing  each  academic  year  if  such 
service  is  needed  in  making  up  an 
equitable  schedule." 

This  English  department  has  also 
been  working  with  area  high  schools 
and  community  colleges  to  improve 
the  level  of  writing  instruction  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Members  of  the  de- 
partment have  led  writing-curricu- 
lum-development workshops  in  Bos- 
ton, Holyoke,  Springfield,  Greenfield, 
and  elsewhere.  We  have  worked  at 
the  City  College  of  New  York  Writ- 
ing Center,  given  talks  on  the  teach- 
ing of  writing,  published  books  and 
articles  on  the  teaching  of  writing. 

David  R.  Clark 
Chairman 
Department  of  English 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Since  Alexander  Pope  and  I  have 
landed  an  unlikely  cameo  appear- 
ance together  in  Gene  Lyons's  wide- 
screen  vision  of  the  American  Eng- 
lish department,  and  since  the  other 
fellow  has  stopped  responding  to 
charges,  I  would  like  to  question 
several  of  the  article's  positions.  The 
most  general  one  is  that  English  pro- 
fessors at  state  universities  are  pri- 
marily to  blame  for  the  apparent  de- 
cline of  writing  skills  among  high- 
school  graduates.  Another  is  that  if 
these  same  university  teachers 
stopped  bothering  so  much  about  old 
books,  then  new  students  would  write 
better  essays.  Or  that  teachers  pre- 
pared and  usually  hired  to  give  in- 
struction in  literature,  criticism,  and 
cultural  history  are  derelict  not  only 
in  failing  to  spend  most  of  their 


time  teaching  freshman  composition 
but  also  in  failing  to  regard  it  as  the 
best  social  use  of  their  talents  and 
training. 

Few  people  would  ignore  the  fact 
that  state  universities  are  bound  to 
spend  increasingly  more  time  and 
money  on  teaching  basic  and  re- 
medial writing;  faculty  openings 
have  in  fact  reflected  this  pattern  for 
several  years.  But  it  does  not  seem 
to  make  much  logical  or  utilitarian 
sense  to  argue  that,  say,  a  mathe- 
matician should  be  held  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  a  student  can  enter 
college  without  being  mathematically 
"literate"  and  that  he  or  she  should 
therefore  devoutly  wish  to  teach  ele- 
mentary algebra — and  should  assume 
that  no  one  with  less  advanced  train- 
ing could  do  it  as  well.  An  unsensa- 
tional  but  obvious  reason  for  assign- 
ing more  teaching  assistants  than 
professors  to  freshman  composition 
courses  is  that  the  professor  is  not 
likely  to  know  much  more  about 
teaching  writing  skills  than  the  quali- 
fied second-  or  third-year  graduate 
student  but  is  likely  to  know  more 
about  Elizabethan  theater,  for  exam- 
ple, American  regionalism,  or  Vic- 
torian politics. 

How  far  the  society  is  able  and 
willing  to  support  the  study  of  litera- 
ture and  the  larger  history  of  thought 
and  expression  is  always  a  serious 
and  open  question.  So,  too,  is  the 
question  of  how  and  where  the  teach- 
ing of  literacy  apart  from  literature 
can  best  be  conducted.  Neither  ques- 
tion gains  much  in  clarity  by  their 
shotgun  marriage  or  by  being 
dragged  along  in  the  zigzag  pursuit 
of  a  profession  which  (depending  on 
whether  one  looks  to  page  36  or 
page  38  of  Mr.  Lyons's  account) 
spends  too  little  time  doing  "re- 
search" and  produces  far  too  much 
of  it.  John  E.  Sitter 

Associate  Professor 
Department  of  English 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  Mass. 
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IBM  Reports 


Restoring  confidence 
in  business 

Of  ail  the  challenges  facing  business  today,  none  surpasses  the  need  to 
put  its  house  in  order  and  regain  the  public  trust. 

Public  confidence  in  business  is  lower  than  it  has  been  for  many  years. 
In  1966,  according  to  one  survey,  55  percent  of  Americans  had  a  high  level 
of  confidence  in  business  leadership.  Today  only  16  percent  do. 

What  has  caused  this  decline? 

Many  things.  But  important  among  them  are  revelations  of  corporate 
kickbacks,  bribed  officials,  illegal  political  contributions,  secret  bank  accounts 
and  the  like. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  excuse  such  misdeeds,  saying  that 
"everybody  does  it."  This  is  clearly  an  evasion  of  responsibility,  even  if  it  were 
true— which  it  isn't. 

Many  companies,  including  IBM,  have  rigorous  codes  of  business  con- 
duct which  they  have  lived  by  for  years.  Codes  that  clearly  spell  out  the  legal 
and  ethical  obligations  of  corporate  citizenship. 

Many  others  are  working  hard  toward  this  objective. 

We  believe  every  company  should  have  such  a  code  of  conduct.  One 
designed  to  fit  its  own  situation  and  its  own  operations. 

We  believe  that  each  company  should  state  explicitly  the  kind  of  con- 
duct the  company  expects  and  the  kind  of  conduct  it  will  not  tolerate. 

We  believe  that  each  company  should  hold  its  people  to  strict  observ- 
ance of  that  code. 

And  where  violations  are  discovered,  we  believe  swift  action  to  correct 
them  should  be  taken  — however  painful  that  may  be. 

Restoring  the  good  name  of  business  deserves  the  urgent  attention  of 
everyone  in  business  today. 

It  is  the  best  way  to  assure  the  survival  of  business  tomorrow. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  the  only  way. 


IBM 


Pinot  Chardonnay. 

An  exquisite 
Napa  Valley  white 

wine  from  The 
Christian  Brothers, 


Certain  of  the  gravelly  soils  and 
micro  climates  near  our  Napa  Valley 
Novitiate  and  Winery  are  particu- 
larly kind  to  the  Pinot  Chardonnay. 
This  varietal  grape  which  produces 
the  white  burgundies  of  France  has 
gained  exquisite  subtle  flavor  and 


fragrance  here  in  our  vineyards. 
In  recent  years,  new  methods  of 
vinification  enable  us  to  capture  more 
of  this  delicate  taste. 

1  believe  you  will  find  The 
Christian  Brothers  Napa  Valley 
Pinot  Chardonnay  one  of  our  most 
memorable  wines.  As  with  all  our 
table  wines,  it  is  blended  from  various 
harvests  and  vineyard  locales  so  that 
each  bottling  has  all  the  body  and 
varietal  complexity  we  seek. 

Pinot  Chardonnay  is  laid  down 
in  our  cellars  to  give  its  delicate 
bouquet  a  chance  to  develop.  And 
though  it  is  ready  for  your  table  when 
it  leaves  here,  this  is  one  white  wine 
that  keeps  on  improving  and  may  be 
put  away  in  your  own  cellar  to 
enhance  it  even  further. 

Our  Pinot  Chardonnay  is  a  de- 
lightful accompani- 
ment to  fish, 

vpoultry  and  lighter    (  Oiristmnl-lrothcrs. 
meats.  And  like  all 
white  wines,  it 
should  be  served 
chilled. 

If  you  would 
like  to  know  more  about  The  Christian 
Brothers  wines,  please  write  to  me. 

$u^T~^  JSC. 

Cellarmaster 
The  Christian  Brothers 
Napa  Valley,  California  94558 

Worldwide  Distributors:  Fromm  and  Sichel.  Inc., 
San  Francisco.  California. 
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Of  course  Gene  Lyons  is  right. 
Too  many  professors  of  English  are 
so  concerned  with  literature  that  they 
give  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
teaching  of  writing.  But  it  seems 
funny  that  Mr.  Lyons  doesn't — or 
anyway  didn't — practice  what  he 
preaches. 

During  the  period  1969-72,  when 
Lyons  was  evidently  here  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  I  was  di- 
rector of  freshman  English  at  this 
institution  and  was  extremely  oc- 
cupied. I  was  organizing  new  pro- 
grams in  writing  for  freshmen,  I  was 
conducting  a  graduate  course  to  help 
our  graduate  assistants  become  bet- 
ter teachers,  and  I  was  gratefully 
accepting  what  help  I  could  get  from 
my  literary  colleagues  who  expressed 
some  interest  in  composition.  But 
where  was  Lyons?  Too  busy  teach- 
ing literature?  If  Lyons  made  any 
contribution  whatever  to  our  fresh- 
man English  enterprise  during  that 
period,  I  don't  know  what  it  was.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  can't  even  remember 
the  man's  face.  I  don't  suppose  he 
remembers  mine  either,  but,  if  he 
does,  I  hope  it  haunts  him. 

Where  was  he,  back  then  when  I 
needed  him?  Walker  Gibson 

Professor  of  English 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  Mass. 

"The  Higher  Illiteracy"  moved 
me  to  cheers!  I  consider  myself  for- 
tunate to  hold  a  position  as  a  writing 
teacher.  For  ten  years  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  abysmal  attitude  toward 
my  profession  by  those  who  should 
know  better — English  faculties.  My 
experience  in  those  years  documents 
Mr.  Lyons's  observations:  teaching 
assistants  do  receive  slave  wages. 
Senior  faculty  members  do  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  teaching  writing 
classes.  Empty,  tired  literature 
courses  are  endlessly  retaught  to 
graduate  students  destined  to  go 
jobless.  And  enormous  numbers  of 
students  do  hunger  for  instruction  in 
basic  writing  skills. 

I  would,  however,  take  issue  with 
Mr.  Lyons's  parenthetic  declaration 
that  "any  literate  person,  with  some 
training,  ought  to  be  able  to  [teach 
writing]."  My  experience  as  a  grad- 
uate student  showed  me  that  many 
senior  faculty  members  are  in  fact 
not  teachers  at  all:  schooled  for  re- 
search themselves,  they  cannot  teach 
even  their  own  specialties  adequate- 


ly. They  cannot  be  turned  into  ef- 
fective teachers  in  a  discipline  for 
which  their  lack  of  interest  amounts 
to  distaste. 

To  begin  to  correct  the  problem,  I 
suggest  that  our  large  universities 
hire  teachers  of  writing  and  give 
them  the  salaries  and  status  that 
demand  respect  from  colleagues.  As 
long  as  teaching  students  to  use  their 
language  is  viewed  as  a  lesser  ideal 
than  teaching  students  to  appreciate 
their  language,  we  will  perpetuate 
the  system  that  makes  teaching  writ- 
ing an  extra  and  burdensome  task. 
I  know  that  among  the  ranks  of  dis- 
gruntled teaching  assistants  and  part- 
time  instructors  Mr.  Lyons  would 
find  experienced  and  potentially 
dedicated  writing  teachers — if  only 
that  discipline  might  be  accorded 
some  respect  and  a  living  wage. 

I  do  believe  that  one  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  graduate  schools 
is  to  protect  and  transmit  our  liter- 
ary heritage.  I  think  that  Mr.  Lyons 
also  believes  this  to  be  true  ( perhaps 
more  than  his  article  implies).  But 
that  heritage  is  nourished  by  the 
language  itself,  and  today  it  is  our 
language  that  demands  our  attention 
Ruth  G.  Newman 
Lecturer  in  Business 
Administration 
Harvard  University 
Boston.  Mass 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  receive 
many  howls  of  protest  about  "The 
Higher  Illiteracy,"  but  I  find  that 
every  word  rings  true.  Having  been 
a  community  college  teacher  for 
thirteen  years  I  find  the  drop  in 
standards  of  literacy  frightening 
Each  year  we  have  an  increasing 
number  of  students  who  have  had  no 
grammar  or  composition  courses  in 
senior  high  and  few  courses  in  which 
they  have  had  to  do  any  writing 
whatsoever.  They  don't  read,  can't 
write,  and  don't  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word  plagiarism. 

Our  salvage  efforts  are  impeded 
by  the  students'  knowledge  that  the 
four-year  colleges  to  which  they  will 
transfer  also  do  not  require  much 
literacy.  Students  complain  because 
we  require  two  semesters  of  fresh- 
man composition  when  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  requires  only  one. 
Although  our  standards  are  higher 
than  those  of  many  four-year  col- 
leges, our  colleagues  there  treat  us 
with  great  condescension.  They  re- 
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Down  to  only 


Today's  True,  lower  than  ever  in  tar. 
And  a  taste  worth  changing  to. Think  about  it. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


Regular  and  Menthol:  5  mg.  "tar",  0.5  mg.  nicotine, 
av.  per  cigarette,  by  FTC  Method. 


An  American  Success  Story. 


They  found  their  car. 

Every  day,  more  and  more  people  are 
discovering  that  Seville  is  the  luxury  car 
they've  been  looking  for  all  along. 

In  fact,  during  the  first  full  year  fol- 
lowing its  introduction,  more  Americans 
chose  to  own  Seville  than  any  other 
sedan  with  a  manufacturer's  suggested 
retail  price  over  $12,000. 

What's  behind  Seville's  remarkable 
success ? 

The  answer's  in  the  driving. 

To  understand  Seville's  acceptance  you 
must  drive  it.  Feel  its  responsiveness. 
Corner  it.  Maneuver  it  in  city  traffic. 
With  its  114-inch  wheelbase,  it  is  sized 
to  help  take  the  hassle  out  of  city  traffic 
and  parking.T  here's  Variable  Ratio  Power 


Steering  for  easy  parking  and  cornering, 
while  retaining  a  feel  of  the  road.  Front 
and  rear  stabilizer  bars  to  help  reduce 
body  roll  during  cornering.  And  stan- 
dard 15"  steel-belted  radial  tires  and 
Automatic  Level  Control  to  help  keep 
the  car  level  with  changing  loads.  It  just 
might  be  the  best-performing  car  you've 
ever  driven. 

A  credit  to  its  engineering. 

Seville  is  so  well-engineered  that  a  num- 
ber of  its  design  concepts  have  been  incor- 
porated in  the  1977  Cadillacs  .  .  .  the  cars 
we  proudly  label  the  next  generation  of 
the  luxury  car.  Seville  is  also  a  car  of 
innovation  — incorporating  many  of  the 
latest  American  advancements.  Such  as 
its  5.7-Litre,  Electronic-Fuel-Injected  en- 
gine with  an  on-board  analog  computer. 
A  retimed  suspension  system  which  is 
complemented  by  Butyl-  rubber  body 
mounts  to  provide  lateral  and  vertical 
vibration  dampening  qualities.  Totally, 
a  car  that  unites  advanced  technology 
with  tasteful  elegance. 

What  makes  Seville  unique? 

Seville  is  designed  for  American  tastes  — 
but  is  at  home  anywhere  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  car  complete.  The  first  American 
car  to  combine  international  size  and 
styling  with  Cadillac  comfort  and  conve- 
nience. And  engineered  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  production  cars  built  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Service  is  another  Seville 
strength  — with  over  1,600  Cadillac  deal- 
ers across  the  U.S. 


The  Quest  for  Perfection. 

Seville  was  a  great  car  when  it  was  intro- 
duced. It  is  an  even  more  refined  car  today. 
Seville  now  has  four-wheel  disc  brakes  as 
standard  equipment.  Combined  with  a 
power  brake  booster,  they  provide  the 
smooth  braking  capability  you  would\ 
expect  from  one  of  the  world's  besU 
equipped  cars.  Seville's  timeless  styling  I 
has  been  enhanced  by  a  new,  more  distinc-\ 
tive  grille.  And  now  you  may  select  j 
either  the  vinyl  top  or  the  stylish  simplic- 
ity of  an  all-metal  roof. 


On  board  analog  computer 


It's  the  only  way. 

You  must  get  behind  the  wheel  of  a  Seville 
and  drive  it  .  .  .  if  you  want  to  discover 
why  so  many  very  particular  Americans 
are  choosing  to  own  this  car.  That's  why 
your  Cadillac  dealer  invites  you  to  drivei 
Seville  for  yourself —by  yourself.  It's] 
really  the  only  way. 
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LETTERS  

d  us  as  professional  quacks  be- 
cause we  are  rated  on  teaching 
ability  rather  than  esoteric  publica- 
tions. They  feel  that  because  we 
teach  five  sections  a  semester  we  are 
in  the  category  of  common  laborers, 
not  to  be  taken  seriously.  I  can  laugh 
at  their  phony  status  hierarchy,  but 
I  am  enraged  at  their  inability  to 
educate.  I  hope  you  shook  up  a  few 
of  them.  Barbara  Masson 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
Montgomery  College 
Takoma  Park,  Md. 

Gene  Lyons  replies: 

Things  are  no  doubt  better  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  since 
Professor  Clark  has  taken  over,  in 
that  serious  scholars  have  won  the 
day  over  the  other  variety.  But  he  is 
being  more  than  a  bit  disingenuous 
with  his  figures.  My  own  statement, 
as  the  context  made  clear,  referred 
to  persons  just  out  of  graduate  school 
in  1969,  whose  careers  as  full-time 
assistant  professors  spanned  the  great 
collapse  in  the  academic  job  market 
three  or  four  years  ago.  Persons  al- 
ready or  very  nearly  tenured  in  1969 
got  under  the  fence  there  back  in 
the  days  when  just  about  everybody 


did.  Had  I  chosen  those  who  signed 
on  as  new  boys  (or  girls)  in  1970  or 
1971,  the  truth  would  have  been 
equally  dramatic.  Since  1969  a  de- 
partment that  had  about  110  full- 
time  members,  over  70  percent  of 
whom  were  tenured  by  1972  when 
I  resigned,  has  been  reduced  to  85. 
I  find  the  departmental  resolution 
touching;  for  all  of  its  pussyfooting 
it  represents  a  kind  of  progress.  Fly- 
ing a  few  faculty  members  from 
bucolic  Amherst  150  miles  to  the 
wilds  of  New  York  every  week  strikes 
me  as  a  commitment  to  something 
other  than  literacy.  It  also  strikes  me 
as  a  waste  of  time  and  money.  Surely 
there  is  somebody  in  that  city  who 
could  use  the  job  and  make  the  trip 
on  a  subway  token? 

I  apologize  to  John  Sitter  for  any 
embarrassment  my  statement  of  fact 
may  have  caused  him;  he  is  a  fine 
critic  and  teacher.  But  the  "shotgun 
marriage"  of  literacy  and  literature 
he  speaks  of  is  necessary  to  the  eco- 
nomics of  English.  Were  our  univer- 
sities to  take  the  step  Ruth  Newman 
advises  (and  they  will  do  so  only  if 
a  place  like  Harvard  will  take  the 
lead),  the  immediate  result  would  be 
a  great  increase  in  the  numbers  of 


unemployed  literary  scholars. 

A  teacher's  job,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
to  meet  his  students  where  he  finds 
them  and  help  them  along  as  far  as 
he  can.  As  much  as  he  would  like  to, 
he  can  hardly  teach  them  great  litera- 
ture unless  and  until  they  are  fully 
literate.  That  is  why,  Professor  Gib- 
son, I  volunteered  for  and  taught 
composition  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  both  in  the  regular 
program  and  in  one  of  the  residen- 
tial colleges.  Since  coming  to  the 
University  of  Arkansas-Little  Rock, 
50  percent  of  my  four-course  load 
has  been  in  composition  or  exposi- 
tory writing,  just  like  everybody 
else's  here. 


There  are  smiles 


"The  Dixie  Smile,"  by  Johnny 
Greene  [September],  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  real  Jimmy  Carter. 
It's  not  the  city  slickers  we  need  to 
watch  out  for,  it's  them  Good  Ole 
Country  Boys  who  will  con  us. 

Distrust  is  precisely  Carter's  ap- 
peal. Cleverly,  he  manages  to  appear 
slightly  dishonest.  Allegations  that 
he  has  been  less  than  honest  in  the 
past  do  not  hurt  him;  they  play  into 
the  scheme.  When  Lester  Maddox 
said  Carter  was  the  most  dishonest 
man  he  had  ever  known,  it  was  al- 
most an  endorsement.  Like  most  vic- 
tims of  con  men  who  are  lured  by 
the  prospect  of  easy  gain,  many  of 
Carter's  supporters  think  he  is  really 
one  of  their  own  and  that  he  is  just 
stringing  their  opponents  along  for 
the  votes.  Southern  whites  see  him 
as  a  redneck  after  the  black  vote, 
and  blacks  see  him  as  the  liberal's 
liberal  conning  the  rednecks.  If  he 
should  be  elected,  those  to  be  disap- 
pointed by  broken  promises  will 
surely  be  outnumbered  by  those  to 
be  disappointed  by  kept  promises. 

Harold  Eggers 
Mountain  View,  Calif. 

I  am  a  white  male  and  a  lifelong 
resident  of  the  South.  When  I  read 
Johnny  Greene's  account — supposed- 
ly apocryphal — of  the  meeting  be- 
tween Averell  Harriman  and  Jim 
Folsom,  I  winced.  Most  of  the 
Southerners  I  know  would  wince. 
Certainly  none  of  my  friends  would 
"slap  his  kneecap  or  the  shoulder  of 
someone  sitting  nearby"  ( I  don  t 
suppose  I  have  seen  anyone  actually  J 


Americas  Best-Selling  Dictionary. 
Its  where  the  words  live. 

Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary  is  so  vivid  the  words  seem 
to  come  alive.  Over  22,000  new  words  like  "rip-off'  and  "cryonics" 
make  instant  sense  to  anyone.  And  crusty  Old  words  you  could  never 
quite  understand  — like  "objurgation"  — suddenly  become  child's 
play.  In  fact,  everything  about  it  makes  words  easier  to  use  than 
ever  before.  Which  may  explain  why  it's  the  best-selling  dictionary 
ever.  At  only  $9.95,  it's  practically  a  steal.  For  your  family,  office, 
or  as  a  gift 
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»  his  knee  in  response  to  a  joke 
many  as  a  half-dozen  times  in 
ny  life)  or  utter  anything  remotely 
like  the  line  Greene  quotes  as  typical. 

This  anecdote — together  with 
Greene's  explanation  of  its  symbolic 
import — operates  at  the  level  of  the 
standard  ethnic  joke:  it  depends  for 
its  effect  on  the  reader's  or  listener's 
familiarity  with  the  particular  cari- 
cature being  played  upon.  The  cari- 
cature currently  informing  the  media 
view  of  the  white  Southern  male — 
and  the  caricature  on  which  Greene's 
whole  article  depends — is  the  "Good 
Ole  Boy." 

Now,  the  Good  Ole  Boy  is  a  faintly 
romantic,  macho  character  who  (as 
nearly  as  I  can  recall  his  origins) 
was  created  in  print  by  some  writers 
with  Texas  backgrounds  at  about  the 
same  time  that  Don  McLean  was 
celebrating  him  in  song.  He  has 
since  underpinned  the  careers  of  a 
number  of  writers  from  all  parts  of 
the  South  (who  were  quick  to  pick 
up  on  a  hot  item),  and  he  has  more 
clearly  defined  the  role  that  some 
Southerners  like  to  play  when  per- 
forming for  non-Southerners.  All 
great  fun,  and  the  big  Noo  Yawk 
magazines  obviously  love  it. 


But  the  Good  Ole  Boy  is  still,  at 
best,  a  farceur,  good  for  a  cocktail 
party  routine  or  a  CB  radio  act  but 
unsuited  to  the  heavy  dramatic  roles 
certain  writers  seem  bent  upon 
pushing  him  into.  As  a  serious  em- 
bodiment of  evil,  for  instance,  he 
just  falls  flat  on  his  ole  face.  As  we 
say  down  here,  "That  dog  won't 
hunt." 

The  South  produces  a  lot  of  good 
writers  who,  naturally  enough,  write 
about  the  South.  Much  of  this  is  not 
for  the  literal-minded:  just  as  most 
Southerners'  thoughts  don't  flow  in 
the  style  of  Quentin  Compson's  in- 
terior monologues,  most  Southern- 
ers don't  really  think,  speak,  and 
act  like  Good  Ole  Boys  turned  sinis- 
ter. Johnny  Greene  either  knows  this 
(in  which  case,  he  is  being  dishon- 
est) or  he  doesn't  (in  which  case, 
he  has  been  conned). 

Greene  happens  to  be  partly  right 
(Carter  and  the  Democrats  are 
bogus),  but  for  the  wrong  reasons. 
(The  right  reasons  would  make  an 
interesting  article.)  If  this  other  ill- 
natured  nonsense  continues,  maybe 
we  should  think  about  retiring  the 
Good  Ole  Boy.  David  Sanders 
Jackson,  Miss. 
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Johnny  Greene's  superficial  gen- 
eralization is  a  minor  annoyance.  So 
white  Southern  politicians  of  the  old 
school  baited  the  North  and  the 
black  man  and  "forged  a  political 
religion  of  piety  and  hate."  Quite 
true,  and  the  nation  has  long  been 
aware  of  this.  So  what  else  is  new? 
Well,  according  to  Mr.  Greene,  the 
new  thing  is  that  the  new  breed  of 
Southern  politician  has  exchanged 
his  black-baiting  for  a  smile.  His 
main  object  in  life  is  still  to  get 
revenge  for  Appomattox,  but  now 
he  does  it  with  that  smile  instead 
of  a  lynch  rope.  Presto,  you  now 
have  Jimmy  Carter  fully  explained. 
He's  exactly  like  Tom  Watson  or 
George  Wallace,  except  that  he's 
updated. 

Such  simplifications  make  a  cari- 
cature of  the  South  and  explain 
nothing.  They  don't  explain  a  great 
many  new  Southern  politicians — the 
Godwins,  Helmses,  or  Connallys,  for 
instance.  They  don't  explain  why  the 
new  breed  of  white  Southern  poli- 
tician emerged  in  the  first  place,  or 
why,  at  the  same  time,  as  Greene 
admits,  a  new  breed  of  black  South- 
ern politician  emerged.  They  cer- 
tainly don't  explain  Jimmy  Carter. 
Carter,  attempting  to  be  all  things 
to  all  men,  certainly  needs  explain- 
ing, but  Greene's  article  is  of  no 
help.  Arthur  R.  Hall 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 

"The  Dixie  Smile"  is,  without 
doubt,  the  nastiest  piece  of  personal 
spite  I  have  ever  read  in  what  should 
be  an  unbiased  magazine.  The  man 
would  have  only  his  due  if  the  peo- 
ple of  Alabama  rode  him  out  of  the 
South.  What  is  said  is  too  bad,  and 
even  worse  are  the  intimations  that 
Jimmy  Carter  is  insincere,  that  he 
is  a  collage  made  up  to  wreak  ven- 
geance on  the  North. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  us,  in- 
cluding myself,  do  not  have  the  per- 
sonality nor  the  certain  positioning 
of  facial  features  which  make  smiling 
easy.  I  am  glad  to  see  those  at- 
tributes in  Carter,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  the  man  given  honest  coverage 
rather  than  being  weighted  down 
with  jokes.  He  is  no  more  responsi- 
ble for  Southern  history  than  I  am 
for  the  Hatfield  and  McCoy  feuding. 
Let's  set  the  record  straight  by  giving 
Carter  only  his  own  history. 

Lillie  D.  Chaffin 
Pikeville,  Ky. 
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An  American  Portrait  2076. 


Several  months  ago  we  started  our  Tricentennial 
Program  by  asking  for  your  thoughts  on  life  in 
\merica  by  the  year  2076.  Instead  of  a  lot  of  ideas 
ibout  space  ships  and  robots  of  the  future  most  of 
he  more  than  50,000  responses  we've  received 
lave  been  about  people's  visions  of  our  future 
lis  a  nation. 

"he  main  point  that  came  through,  letter  after 
stter,  was  that  most  people  believe  a  lot  of  the 
lings  that  made  America  what  it  is  today  will 
hape  our  future  as  well. 

Kn  overwhelming  number  of  you -ninety-one 
ercent-told  us  you  want  the  family  to  remain 
[ur  basic  social  unit. 

I  ixty-two  percent  feel  the  nation  will  be  better 
j f f  when  there  is  no  racial,  sexual,  or  religious 
discrimination. 

)  eventy-three  percent  of  you  told  us  you  expect 
'i  reaffirmation  of  religion  and  faith  by  the  time  of 
jr  Tricentennial. 

■here  is  a  strong  desire -almost  two-thirds -for 
lore  individual  participation  in  government 
lirough  better  communication. 


Nearly  three-quarters  of  you  are  in  favor  of  a 
slower  paced,  more  rural  life. 

What's  better  than  statistics  is  the  feeling  that 
the  majority  of  people  believe  that  life  in  the 
future  can  be  better  than  it  is  today.  But  we've 
always  been  like  that.  It's  what's  been  called  the 
American  Dream. 

You've  shown  us  that  the  future  of  America  lies 
not  in  the  land  or  the  technologies  we  master 
but  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people,  our 
greatest  resource. 

We  didn't  intend  to  do  a  scientific  survey  but 
your  responses  show  significant  insight  into  the 
problems  and  opportunities  that  face  our  nation. 
We  plan  to  make  those  thoughts  available  in  a 
book  reflecting  many  of  the  interesting  letters 
we've  received. 

Please  note  that  all  ideas  submitted  shall 
become  public  property  without  compensation. 
Tricentennial  P.O.  Box  2076,  Los  Angeles, 
California  90053 
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hank  you  for  helping  us  celebrate  America's  Tricentennial  100  years  early. 
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Golden  fleecing 


Seven  weeks  to  the  day  before  the 
November  2  election,  in  which  I  am 
a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the 
Senate,  Harper  s  magazine  hit  the 
newsstands  with  an  article  by  Vic 
Gold  ["Calling  to  the  Yahoo,"  Oc- 
tober] comparing  me  with  my  pre- 
decessor, Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Gold  no  longer  works  for 
Spiro  Agnew,  but  his  partisan  Re- 
publican pen  is  as  sharp  as  ever.  He 
has  used  the  oldest  debating  trick  in 
the  trade,  namely,  the  attempt  to 
smear  a  public  figure  by  charging 
that  the  public  figure  uses  smear 
tactics. 

But  in  my  criticism  of  foolish  and 
wasteful  government  spending  I  have 
never  accused  an  individual  of  dis- 
loyalty to  the  country,  membership 
in  the  Communist  party,  or  of  mak- 
ing any  personal  expenditures  not 
directly  related  to  the  public  funds 
spent. 

Mr.  Gold's  main  criticism  appears 
to  be  that  "more  than  half  of  all 
Golden  Fleece  releases  have  featured 
reports  with  some  sexual  connota- 
tion."" On  that  point  he  is  just  dead 
wrong.  Of  the  twenty  Golden  Fleeces, 
only  three  remotely  had  a  sex  or  love 
connotation.  More  than  that  have 
been  on  military  subjects — the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Navy,  the 
Air  Force's  Eighty-ninth  Air  Wing, 
and  the  Selective  Service.  Among 
other  recipients  are  Congress,  the 
White  House,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  General  Services 
Administration,  and  NASA,  to  name 
a  few.  Emphasis  on  sexual  subjects, 
my  foot! 

A  principal  Vic  Gold  example  is 
the  granting  of  the  Golden  Fleece  to 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  for  a 
$57,800  study  of  the  body  measure- 
ments of  fifty-five  American  Airlines 
stewardess  trainees.  Gold  justifies 
the  spending  on  safety  grounds, 
namely,  that  sixty-six  flight  atten- 
dants were  killed  in  commercial  air 
crashes  between  1964  and  1970,  but 
he  cleverly  leaves  out  of  his  article 
the  statement  from  the  study  in- 
cluded in  my  release  that  the  mea- 
surements were  useless  for  the  de- 
velopment of  safety  equipment  for 
the  other  fifty-four  North  American 
airlines.  As  the  study  says: 

Although   all  airlines  recruit 
stewardesses  from  the  same  gen- 


eral population  of  young  females, 
each  has  its  own  selection  stan- 
dards for  age,  height,  weight,  ed- 
ucation and  other  variables. 
Therefore,  we  might  expect  the 
stewardess  complement  of  each 
airline  to  be  anthropometrically 
unique— a  factor  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  application  of  the 
present  data  taken  from  a  single 
airline  to  the  stewardess  popula- 
tion as  a  whole. 

The  money  went  down  the  drain. 
It  had  as  much  to  do  with  safety  as 
the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring. 
That's  McCarthyism? 

In  another  example  Mr.  Gold 
claims  that  I  would  probably  not 
have  given  the  Golden  Fleece  to  the 
government's  support  of  "The  Ef- 
fects of  Marijuana  on  Human  Sexual 
Response"  if  the  study  had  been 
called  "The  Effects  of  Cannabis  on 
Testosterone  Production."  He  may 
be  right.  But  the  fact  is  that  this 
study  did  not  receive  the  Golden 
Fleece,  and  the  reality  is  that  hard- 
pressed  taxpayers  funded  a  study 
which  measured  the  erections  of 
young  males  who  watched  porno- 
graphic movies  after  inhaling  mari- 
juana. 

If  a  private  foundation  or  univer- 
sity wants  to  fund  such  a  study,  it 
may.  My  objection  is  paying  for  it 
with  federal  dollars.  People  may  dis- 
agree with  me  about  that,  but  is  that 
criticism  really  a  threat  to  academic 
freedom  and  scientific  inquiry  or  an 
example  of  McCarthyism? 

Mr.  Gold  objects  to  my  use  of  allit- 
eration and  puns — a  field  in  which 
he  is  both  highly  competent  and  re- 
spected. But  what  is  surprising  is  to 
find  a  conservative  who  is  so  zealous 
in  the  defense  of  big  government 
and  wasteful  spending. 

The  fundamental  basis  of  the  sci- 
entific method  is  for  scientists  to 
subject  their  work  to  criticism.  That 
is  why  scientific  works  are  published 
and  sufficient  data  made  available  so 
that  others  can  duplicate  it.  The  best 
way  to  get  at  the  truth  and  to  winnow 
out  falsehood  is  to  subject  scientific 
inquiry  to  the  sunshine  of  criticism. 

We  appear  to  be  developing  a 
group  of  thin-skinned  behavioral  sci- 
entists who  suffer  from  an  elitist  ar- 
rogance. They  and  their  defenders, 
like  Mr.  Gold,  claim  that  every  criti- 
cism is  an  attack  on  academic  free- 
dom or  an  example  of  McCarthyism. 

When  I  criticized  the  C-5A  and 


the  B-l  bomber,  the  Pentagon's  de 
fenders  used  similar  arguments.  Sen 
ators  and  Congressmen  are  too  ig 
norant  to  judge  highly  technical  pro 
grams,  they  said. 

Scientists  should  have  more  faith 
If  they  are  right  and  I  am  wrong 
their  work  will  long  outlast  any  crit 
icism  I  may  throw  at  them.  On  th 
other  hand,  if  research  is  written  ii 
unintelligible  jargon,  it  will  die,  a 
it  deserves  to  die.  But  if  their  onl 
defense  is  to  yell  "academic  free 
dom,"  "yahoo  critics,"  or  "McCar 
thyism,"  both  they  and  the  publii 
should  look  out.  In  that  case  the 
are  probably  dead  wrong. 

Sen.  William  Proxmiri 
Washington,  D.C 

Vic  Gold  replies: 

Speaking  of  elitist  arrogance,  pe 
nises,  and  taxpayers'  money — sine 
the  original  publication  of  my  article 
Senator  Proxmire's  colleagues  hav 
thoughtfully  voted  to  provide  federa 
funds  to  underwrite  his  legal  defens 
against  a  suit  filed  by  one  of  th 
hapless  victims  of  his  monthl 
smears.  Proxmire's  rationale  fo 
tapping  the  public  treasury  to  sul: 
sidize  his  personal  defense?  Why.  it' 
none  other  than  that  old  McCarthyit 
claim  that  tax-funded  Senate  pres 
releases  fall  within  the  purview  o 
special  Congressional  prerogatives. 

Weaned  on  the  stereotypes  of  doc 
trinaire  liberalism,  Proxmire  obv 
ously  confuses  conservative  though 
with  Yahoo  mindlessness.  I  stand  b 
my  article  and  invite  a  sunshine  coir! 
parison  of  the  facts  therein  and  th 
Senator's  splenetic  Proxmire-ite  r< 
sponse. 


Reprints  Available 

Reprints  of  "Requiem  for 
the  Women's  Movement,"  by 
Veronica  Geng,  are  available 
from  the  Reprint  Department, 
Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016.  Reprints  are  $1  each 
for  five  or  fewer  copies,  and 
75  cents  each  for  six  to  ten 
copies.  On  orders  of  more  than 
ten  copies,  the  cost  is  75  cents 
each  for  the  first  ten  and  50 
cents  for  each  additional  copy. 
Please  include  payment  with 
order. 
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THE  EASY  CHAIR 

i  

ANSWERING  THE  MAIL 

With  regard  to  the  South,  Jimmy  Carter,  and  the  American  dream  by  Lewis  H.  Laphan 


MUCH  of  the  pleasure 
associated  with  editing 
Harper  s  comes  from 
reading  the  mail.  The 
readers  of  the  magazine  show  them- 
selves to  be  a  company  of  knowl- 
edgeable critics — sometimes  discur- 
sive, often  eloquent,  always  suspi- 
cious of  the  seasonable  opinions  put 
up  for  sale  by  the  literary  impresa- 
rios in  New  York  City.  They  do  not 
suffer  peaceably  the  pronouncements 
of  those  whom  they  regard  as  fools, 
and  they  distrust  the  use  of  extrava- 
gant rhetoric.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
summer  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  in  Placerville,  California, 
who  said  that  he  didn't  want  to  read 
any  more  tendentious  statements 
about  Richard  M.  Nixon.  He  had  met 
Mr.  Nixon  several  years  ago,  he  said, 
and  he  didn't  like  the  fellow,  but  he 
thought  that  anybody  who  wanted  to 
denounce  Mr.  Nixon  as  the  Anti- 
christ ought  to  give  specific  reasons. 
Quite  frequently  the  readers  write  at 
length,  taking  the  trouble  to  set  forth 
their  views  on  the  fall  of  Rome, 
the  presence  of  parasites  in  the  in- 
testines of  wolves,  the  failure  of 
the  Western  ideal  of  citizenship,  or 
the  general  lack  of  appreciation  for 
the  works  of  Louis-Ferdinand  Celine. 
Sometimes  they  send  suggestions  for 
further  reading,  in  the  hope,  usually 
forlorn,  that  the  editor  will  "find  his 
way  back  to  the  precincts  of  reason"; 
at  other  times  they  enclose  passages 
from  the  anthologies  of  moral  au- 
thority. Quotations  from  Plato  usual- 
ly appear  in  letters  commending  the 
magazine,  those  from  Ezra  Pound  in 
letters  that  revile  it. 

I  answer  as  many  of  the  letters 
as  I  can,  but  I  seldom  have  the  time 
to  write  at  the  length  that  so  much 
of  the  correspondence  deserves.  Over 
the  past  year  I  have  begun  to  form 
a  clearer  impression  of  the  kind  of 
people  who  read  Harper  s,  and  the 
more  I  know  of  them  the  more  I  like 
them.  The  idea  of  liberalism  has  fal- 
len into  disfavor  during  the  last  few 
years,  but  the  readers  of  the  maga- 
zine retain  their  faith  in  the  most 
Lewis  H.  Lapham  is  the  editor  of  Harper's. 
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hopeful  aspects  of  that  idea.  They 
associate  it  with  an  inquiring  but 
tolerant  habit  of  mind,  with  a  wil- 
lingness to  learn  from  experience, 
and  with  a  conviction  that  the  demo- 
cratic mode  of  government  encour- 
ages the  individual  citizen  to  extend 
his  capacities — intellectual,  financial, 
sexual,  moral — along  the  line  of  his 
highest  aspiration.  Although  they 
suspect  that  something  has  gone 
wrong  with  the  country,  they  resist 
instruction  in  the  lessons  of  despair. 
Demagogues  address  them  through 
a  haze  of  klieg  lights;  their  taxes  in- 
crease at  least  twice  a  year;  educa- 
tional standards  decline;  the  value  of 
the  currency  deteriorates;  and  the 
landscape  falls  into  disrepair.  But, 
instead  of  succumbing  to  the  general 
pessimism,  they  ask  themselves  the 
question,  What  can  we  do  about 
this?  Those  among  them  who  also 
send  manuscripts  for  possible  publi- 
cation invariably  take  sides  against 
what  they  perceive  as  the  forces  of 
repression,  ignorance,  and  greed. 
They  align  themselves  with  what- 
ever opposing  forces  they  think 
might  serve  to  nourish  the  evolution 
of  the  human  mind. 

GIVEN  MY  REGARD  for  the 
readers  of  Harper 's,  I  feel 
obliged  to  respond  to  their 
indignant  condemnation  of 
an  article  published  in  the  Septem- 
ber issue  under  the  title  "The  Dixie 
Smile."  A  few  readers  contented 
themselves  with  sardonic  humor,  re- 
ferring to  the  "brigade  of  Yankee 
lies"  that  has  marched  through  the 
pages  of  the  magazine  since  1861, 
and  suggesting  that  perhaps  the 
Harper's  correspondent  at  Appomat- 
tox had  failed  to  receive  the  dis- 
patches from  Grant's  headquarters. 
Mr.  Arthur  Halliburton  in  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  expressing  his  dis- 
may in  one  of  the  most  amiable  tones 
of  voice  that  I  have  ever  encoun- 
tered in  a  letter  to  an  editor,  raised 
the  question  of  definition.  "What," 
he  asked,  "is  a  genuine  redneck?  I 
suppose  it's  a  white  man  or  woman 


who  works  outdoors  and  gets  a  re 
neck  from  the  sun.  At  this  momer 
there  are  two  of  them,  forest  ranger 
(not  counting  two  small  boys  wh 
are  the  assistants  and  progeny  c 
one  of  the  men)  fighting  a  fire  i 
the  woods  back  of  my  house.  The  ! 
seem  like  decent  fellows  to  me." 

The  majority  opinion  has  not  bee 
so  polite.  Most  correspondents  foun 
themselves  in  uncharacteristic  agret 
ment  about  what  they  variously  idei 
tified  as  "xenophobic  swill,"  "ver 
omous  slander,"  "malicious  bigotry, 
and  "disgusting  prejudice"  again; 
the  South,  Southerners,  Jimnij 
Carter,  the  American  dream,  an 
the  Democratic  party.  Having  rea 
the  offending  article  again,  not  one 
but  two  or  three  times,  I  can  apprt 
ciate  the  reasons  for  the  misintei 
pretation.  These  didn't  occur  to  m 
when  I  first  read  the  manuscript,  poi 
sibly  because  I  had  had  prior  cor 
versations  with  the  author  and  ur 
derstood  his  affection  for  the  Soutl 

The  article  was  written  by  Johnn 
Greene,  a  journalist  born  and  raise 
in   Demopolis.   Alabama.   He  dis 
cussed    the    rhetorical  evangelisr 
with  which,  since  the  Reconstruction 
Southern  politicians  have  advertise! 
themselves  as  prophets  of  the  Lore 
arising  in  the  barren  places  of  th] 
earth  to  bring  divine  vengeance  tj 
the  corrupt  and  the  unfaithful.  Jin.' 
my  Carter  has  had  a  great  deal  I 
success  with   this  persona  in  tb 
Northern  press,  and  I  think  that  M:J 
Greene  wanted  to  suggest  that  it  W8| 
a  persona  not  entirely  convincing  t 
those  Southerners  who  had  some  acj 
quaintance  with  it.  Mr.  Greene's  ar  !' 
cestors  settled  in  Demopolis  durin 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cei 
tury,  and  he  has  had  occasion  t 
listen  to  a  generation  of  redeemei 
who,  like  the  descendants  of  Fler| 
Snopes,  have  an  unfortunate  way  o: 
proving  themselves  subservient  to  th 
Northern   commercial  interest.  H 
was  writing  a  polemic  as  opposed  t 
an  essay  of  manners,  and  I  suspec 
that  he  intended  it  as  a  cautionar!  p 
tale  rather  than  as  a  denunciation  c  1 
his  birthright. 


I  assumed  that  this  would  have 
been  clear  from  the  context,  and  I 
regret  that  so  many  readers  thought 
it  necessary  to  observe  that  Mr. 
Greene  failed  to  present  a  complex 
portrait  of  the  Southern  mind,  that 
he  reduced  his  argument  to  stereo- 
type and  cliche.  The  objection  misses 
the  point.  All  political  images  con- 
sist of  stereotype  and  cliche.  It  is 
the  stuff  of  which  they  are  made. 
To  talk  about  a  political  image  is  to 
talk  about  a  papier-mache  float  in  a 
Mardi  Gras  parade.  Candidates  for 
office  in  New  York  City  must  present 
themselves  as  immigrants  newly  ar- 
rived in  Eden.  They  peer  over  the 
heads  of  a  crowd  in  a  squalid  street 
and  profess  to  descry,  somewhere  in 
the  haze  beyond  Ellis  Island,  the  land 
of  milk  and  honey.  Their  confeder- 
ates in  California  wear  the  masks 
of  pioneers,  pushing  forward  with 
the  wagons  into  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  or  forcing  an  entry  into  the 
Casbahof  Oriental  religion.  The  cari- 
catures explain  almost  nothing  about 
the  politicians  who  make  use  of 
them,  but  they  sometimes  explain  a 
great  deal  about  the  unhappiness  of 
the  people  who  mistake  them  for  por- 
trait painting. 

With  regard  to  "The  Dixie  Smile," 
I   notice   that   the  correspondents 
writing  from  the  West,  the  Midwest, 
and  the  Northeast  take  pains  to  in- 
form me  that  the  South  is  a  com- 
plicated place;   the  Southern  cor- 
respondents point  out,  in  more  or  less 
the  same  terms  as  those  employed 
by  Jane   Sturdivant  of  Memphis, 
j  Tennessee,  that  they  know  how  "the 
j  North    views    us  .  .  . — as  inferior, 
i  foolishly  proud,  emotional  children." 
j.The  juxtaposition  of  the  two  atti- 
j  tudes  implies  a  confusion  of  images. 
For  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  the 
Northern  press  has  been  infatuated 
'  with  what  it  perceives  as  the  romance 
I  of  the  South.  The  intensity  of  the  in- 
fatuation pays  tribute  to  the  genius 
pf  those  Southern  writers,  among 
Jiem  William  Faulkner,  Tennessee 
Williams,  and  Robert  Penn  Warren, 
.vhose  collected  work  has  created  a 
|  vorld  of  mythological  dimension. 
Through  the  middle  years  of  the 
wentieth  century,  during  a  period 
vhen  American  literature  has  be- 
:ome    synonymous    with  Southern 
vriters,  they  have  established  a  sense 
,  )f  place  after  which  the  rest  of  the 
country  yearns  as  if  after  a  child- 
lood  dream.  To  the  rootless  traders 


Our  Sensitive  Child 

Among  all  our  children  the  Pinot  Char- 
donnay  grapes  are  perhaps  the  most 
delicate.  Shy  and  temperamental,  they 
do  poorly  in  most  climates.  Yet, 
here  in  the  Almaden  Vineyards  in 
Northern  California,  wanned  by  the 
sun  and  cooled  by  the  night  breezes 
of  the  Pacific,  they  ripen  to  an  abun- 
dant perfection.  JZ7~  Pinot  Chardonnay 
grapes — we  coddle  them,  nurture  them, 
encourage  them  along.  The  result 
is  a  most  distinguished  white  wine. 
Golden  in  color,  full-bodied,  fragrant 
and  smooth.  A  wine  reminiscent  of  the 
great  still  champagnes.  Yes,  we  are 
proud  parents.  J&'J^J^J^J^J^J^JZ? 
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in  Chicago,  business  always  looks 
better  from  the  Ambassador  West. 


Comfort,  convenience,  atmosphere  and  professionalism  on 
Chicago's  Gold  Coast.  Write  to  inquire  about  our  special  corporate 
rate  program.  For  reservations,  call  toll-free  (800)  621-8090, 
or  your  local  Loew's  reservation  office. 

THE  AMBASSADOR  WEST 

1300  NORTH  STATE  PARKWAY-  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  60610 


TELEPHONE  (3  12)  787-7900 


A  MANAGEMENT  GROUP  HOTEL 


Save  a  child. 
Your  education  is 
not  complete  until 
you  learn  to  care. 


Since  1932,  Save  the  Children  Federation 
has  been  helping  children  round  the 
world  to  have  better  lives.  Because  of 
people  like  you.  Educated,  involved,  and 
in  touch  with  your  own  hearts.  If  you 
haven't  already,  won't  you  please  fill  out 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 


I  wish  to  contribute  $16  a  month  to  sponsor  a  [Hboy  □  girl  neither 

□  Where  the  need  is  most  urgent  OAppalachia  (U.S.)  ^Bangladesh  dChicano  (U.S.) 

□  Columbia  □  Dominican  Republic  DHonduras  Dlndian  (Latin  America)  Dlndian  (U.S.) 

□  Indonesia  Dinner  Cities  □  I srael  DKorea  QLebanon  QMexico  □Rural  South  (U.S.) 
Enclosed  is  my  first  payment: 

□  $16  monthly  □  $48  quarterly  D$96  semi-annualiy  0$192  annually 

□  Instead  of  becoming  a  sponsor,  I  am  enclosing  a  contribution  of  $  

□  Please  send  me  more  information. 


NAME  

ADDRESS 
CITY  


STATE. 


ZIP. 


(Contributions  are  income  tax  deductible) 

SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FEDERATION 

48  Wilton  Road,  Westport,  Connecticut  06880 
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THE  EASY  CHAIR  

of  a  capitalist  society,  wandering 
through  airports  and  inhospitable 
cities  in  search  of  the  abstraction  of 
money,  the  poetic  landscape  of  the 
South  presents  itself  as  a  magic  the- 
ater in  which  it  is  still  possible  to  see 
the  mystery  play  of  the  human  heart. 
The  moral  conventions  of  the  coun- 
try hold  that  all  virtue  (as  well  as  all 
beauty  and  most  truth)  resides  in 
small  towns.  The  Southern  literary 
tradition  extends  the  convention  into 
a  metaphor  for  the  American  soul. 
Mr.  Carter's  Presidential  campaign 
draws  much  of  its  strength  from  this 
metaphor,  and  I  find  it  ironic  that 
so  many  correspondents  have  seen 
fit  to  construe  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Greene's  article  as  a  nasty  piece 
of  work  on  the  part  of  "the  East- 
ern Liberal  Establishment."  Leav- 
ing aside  the  matter  of  substitut- 
ing one  caricature  for  another,  I 
think  it  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Carter 
has  been  steadfastly  supported  by 
the  instruments  of  the  Northern  me- 
dia, that  he  has  chosen  his  privy 
councilors  from  among  the  members 
of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  that  as  governor  of  Georgia,  he 
advanced  the  interests  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Company  and  the  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corporation.  None  of  these 
associations  strike  me  as  reprehen- 
sible, but  they  do  not  accord  with 
Mr.  Carter's  professions  of  back- 
woods simplicity. 

If  the  Northern  correspondents 
objected  to  Mr.  Greene's  article  on 
the  ground  of  its  intolerance,  the 
Southern  correspondents  had  a  ten- 
dency to  worry  about  social  appear- 
ances. The  literary  tradition  seemed 
to  have  become  an  embarrassment 
to  them.  Their  letters  reminded  me 
of  nouveau-riche  landowners  who, 
having  made  fortunes  in  real  estate, 
prefer  not  to  be  reminded  of  poor 
relations  who  still  go  around  talking 
about  blood,  swamps,  and  runaway 
slaves.  The  attitude  is  consistent  with 
the  prosperity  of  what  the  Northern 
press  likes  to  describe,  usually  every 
three  or  four  years,  as  "the  new 
South."  The  news  of  sudden  resur- 
gence obscures  the  awareness  of 
long-established  success.  Southern 
politicians  have  held  the  strong 
points  of  the  Congress  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  For  at  least  a  gen- 
eration, largely  as  a  result  of  the 
enormous  sums  appropriated  to  the 
defense  and  munitions  industries, 
the  balance  of  payments  between 
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Hennessy's  richer, 
rarer  cognac. 
Costly,  true. 
Hut  this  is 
the  world's 
most  civilized 
spirit. 


CHenness) 
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THE  EASY  CHAIR 


Washington  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try has  tended  to  favor  the  South 
and  West.  It  never  would  occur  to 
me  to  describe  the  inhabitants  of 
those  regions,  among  them  the  most 
prominent  literary,  political,  and  fi- 
nancial figures  of  the  past  decade,  as 
either  foolish  or  inferior. 


IF  I  HAVE  A  HABIT  of  placing 
too  much  emphasis  on  the 
shabbier  aspects  of  the  public 
discourse,  it  is  not,  as  a  number 
of  readers  have  supposed,  because 
I  am  cynical.  More  probably  it  is 
because  I  find  it  disheartening  that 
so  many  people  continue  to  insist 
on  the  idea  that  power  must  also  be 
virtuous.  This  is  like  thinking  that  a 
rich  man  must  also  be  wise.  As  I  read 
the  letters  from  readers  who  believe 
that  Mr.  Carter  might  indeed  be  the 
Messiah,  I  am  reminded  of  the  spec- 
tacle of  Nelson  Rockefeller  as  gover- 
nor of  New  York  and  the  history  of 
American  diplomacy  in  Indochina. 
Being  admired  for  his  wealth,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  acquired  a  subsidiary  rep- 
utation for  political  vision;  because 
the  United  States  could  manufacture 
impressive  quantities  of  explosives,  it 


appropriated  unto  itself  an  assump- 
tion of  Christian  conscience. 

The  drama  of  melancholy  disillu- 
sion that  has  been  playing  in  the  na- 
tional press  for  the  past  ten  years 
provides  an  excuse  for  not  doing 
what  needs  to  be  done.  If  the  coun- 
try can  occupy  itself  (admittedly  an 
entertaining  and  sometimes  profit- 
able occupation)  with  the  assign- 
ment of  praise  or  blame,  then  nobody 
needs  to  think  too  much  about  un- 
employment, crime,  inflation,  racial 
discrimination,  energy  policy,  or  the 
military  budget.  My  argument  always 
implies,  or  at  least  proceeds  from, 
my  hope  for  the  human  aspirations 
that  the  political  caricatures  so  often 
misrepresent.  Despite  everything  that 
can  be  said  against  the  United  States, 
I  can  think  of  no  other  country  in 
which  the  political  system  depends 
upon  the  courage,  freedom,  and 
imagination  of  its  citizens.  The  great- 
ness of  both  the  American  dream 
and  the  American  Constitution  fol- 
lows from  a  belief  in  the  infinite 
forms  of  human  possibility.  The  same 
belief  reveals  itself  in  the  letters  to 
the  editor  of  Harper  s,  which  is  why 
I  derive  so  much  pleasure  from  read- 
ing the  mail.  □ 


THE  ISLAND     by  John  W.  Dickson 

In  the  town  where  the  houses  are  all  alike 

and  vertical  men  with  keys  in  their  backs 
are  aimed  out  the  door  when  the  sun  comes  out 

to  stand  in  platoons  by  the  railroad  tracks, 
the  Hogans  spend  most  of  the  morning  in  bed, 
talking  and  eating  fruit  and  chasing  each  other 
under  the  sheets  and  laughing  at  the  stern  face 
of  the  mailman  who  always  peeks  in  at  their  open 
window. 

Each  symmetrical  house  on  the  numbered  streets 

has  identical  flowers  and  a  peat-moss  lawn, 
a  dog  with  a  black  spot  over  its  eye 

and  a  wife  with  a  pathological  yawn, 
but  the  Hogans  sit  in  a  broken  canoe  in  their 
weedy  backyard  and  he  sings  and  plays  on  his 
old  guitar  while  she  dawdles  her  hand  in  a  tub 
of  water,  and  when  he  leans  over  to  kiss  her 
the  canoe  tips  and  they  sprawl  out  on  the  grass. 
The  perpendicular  boys  and  girls 

in  the  audio-visual  grammar  school 
know  how  to  make  a  better  world 

and  take  apart  a  molecule, 
but  the  Hogans  write  their  wishes  on  bits  of 
paper  and  burn  them  in  a  dish  and  mutter  magic 
words  like  the  book  says  they  should  and  they 
smile  confidently  as  they  watch  the  smoke  curl 
up  to  God. 


When  was  the  last  time  you 
read  something  you  couldn't 
wait  to  tell  your  friends  ? 


J.  here  are  few  things  quite  so  nice  as 
looking  up  from  your  newspaper  and 
thinking,  "Now  that's  something  I  didn't 
know  or  understand  before." 

And  then  there  are  few  things  quite  so 
satisfying  as  sharing  that  new  insight 
with  a  friend. 

That's  the  kind  of  experience  The  Na- 
tional Observer  offers  its  readers  with 
every  weekly  issue. 

The  National  Observer  goes  behind  the 
obvious  headlines  to  dig  out  stories  that 
make  the  world  more  interesting  when 
you  read  them . . .  and  make  you  more  in- 
teresting when  you  re-tell  them. 

Person-to-person  journalism. 

For  instance,  do  your  friends  know  that 
the  Romans  invented  the  frisbee?  That 
we  have  "two"  brains  in  our  head?  That 
tacos  aren't  just  hot— they've  also  got  the 
hottest  sales? 

And  do  they  know  about  the  contro- 
versial new  gun  that  shoots  "electric 
shocks"?  And  the  "outdated"  form  of 
transportation  that  is  coming  back?  And 
the  place  in  America  where  voodoo  is 
still  practiced? 

(The  answers  are:  The  taser.  The 
blimp.  And  Oyo-Tunji,  South  Carolina— 
where  it  seems  to  work!) 

The  National  Observer  is  written  this 
way  because  we  believe  in  the  kind  of 
journalism  that  says:  "Talk  to  the  reader 
one-to-one.  Tell  a  story  as  if  the  reader 
were  sitting  next  to  you." 

We  bring  you  the  out-of-the-ordinary. 

When  we  report  sports,  we  go  beyond 
baseball,  basketball  and  football. ..and  tell 
about  Shirley  "Cha-Cha"  Muldowney, 
the  only  woman  ever  licensed  to  race  a 
top  fuel  dragster. 

When  we  look  at  the  world,  we  go  be- 


yond today's  news  to  spot  the  trends  that 

may  make  tomorrow's  news... like  how 
Italy's  Reds  (of  all  people!)  are  trying  to 
make  capitalism  work. 

Plus  sometimes,  after  other  newspa- 
pers think  a  story  is  over,  we  take  a  sec- 
ond look. ..at  why  the  tourists  didn't  come 
to  Mother  Seton's  hometown. 

Regular  sections  with 
irregular  news. 

One  nice  thing  about  reading  The  Na- 
tional Observer  week  after  week  is  our 
regular  sections.  But  you  can  never  count 
on  what's  going  to  be  in  them. 

For  instance,  in  the  "Your  Consuming 
Interests"  section,  we  explored  how  con- 
ventional rubdowns  survive  despite  the 
growth  of  sex  parlors. 

In  our  "Lively  Landscape"  section, 
you  can  read  about  the  furor  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  when  the  city  council  ordered 
horses  to  wear  diapers. 


You'll  find  surprises  to 
share  in  every  issue  of 
The  National  Observer. 


OBSERVER. 


Reform  Is  a  Flof 


And  our  "Off-Hours"  section  reports 
on  a  lady  welder  who  also  finds  time  to 
paint,  sculpt,  write  a  novel  and  plant 
fruit  trees. 

We  love  a  good  zany  story,  like  the  one 
about  the  dog  named  Buckypoo  who  sings 
to  piano. 

We're  full  of  new  shopping  buys,  book 
and  movie  reviews,  and  "how-to's"  on  ev- 
erything from  better  health  to  tomato 
jam. 

And,  in  everything  we  do,  we  get  our 
readers  so  involved,  they  write  back. 

Our  "Letters  to  the  Editor"  section  is 
one  of  our  biggest— and  liveliest.  (We  take 
it  seriously.  We  once  devoted  the  whole 
front  page  to  reader  gripes.) 

And  we  even  run  reader  plebiscites  on 
major  issues. 

That's  what  person-to-person  journal- 
ism does:  We  try  to  find  things  that  will 
make  our  readers  rush  out  to  tell  their 
friends.  And  they  rush  back  with  things 
they  can't  wait  to  tell  us! 

Enjoy  The  Observer  for 
less  than  290  a  week. 

Now  you  can  get  an  introductory  sub- 
scription to  The  National  Observer  at 
the  low  rate  of  just  $5.77  for  20  weeks. 
That's  more  than  40%  off  the  newsstand 
price! 

Just  complete  and  return  the  bound-in 
reply  card.  Send  no  money.  We'll  bill  you 
later,  after  we  start  sending  you  The 
Observer. 

Then,  if  you're  unhappy,  simply  write 
"cancel"  on  your  bill  and  return  it  with- 
out paying  or  owing  a  cent. 

Mail  the  card  today.  If  the  card  is  miss- 
ing, write:  The  National  Observer,  Box 
2A131,  200  Burnett  Road,  Chicopee, 
Massachusetts  01021. 


On  restoring  trade  with  Cuba 


by  Stephen  Schlesinger 

AST  JUNE  I  made  an  eight- 
day  trip  to  Cuba,  my  first 
visit  to  that  country.  I  met 
actors,  editors,  government 
officials,  cattle  ranchers,  students, 
musicians,  farm  and  store  workers. 
I  toured  the  new  high  schools  and 
housing  projects.  From  everyone  I 
heard  a  standard  refrain:  how  Cuba 
was  creating  the  "new  man"  and 
how  the  revolution  was  succeeding. 
None  of  the  propaganda  was  strange. 
What  surprised  me  was  the  country 
itself  and  the  everyday  lives  of  the 
people.  To  an  American,  it  is  all  so 
familiar. 

After  seventeen  years  of  Commu- 
nist rule,  Cuba  is  still  an  American- 
oriented  country.  Shortly  after  my 
arrival  a  British  engineer  who's  been 
coming  to  Cuba  on  business  for  ten 
years  told  me  the  Cubans  have  an 
"American  mentality,"  and  I  soon 
saw  what  he  meant.  Baseball  is  the 
national  sport,  basketball  a  close  sec- 
ond. (The  premier  himself  occasion- 
ally scampers  around  the  court  like 
an  aging  player  on  a  Bronx  play- 
ground.) One  of  the  most  popular 
movies  of  recent  years  was  The  God- 
father, Part  II,  and  the  Cuban  people 
are  crazy  about  such  American  stars 
as  Harry  Belafonte  and  Sidney  Poi- 
tier,  both  of  whom  happened  to  be  in 
Cuba  while  I  was  there.  During  their 
July  carnival  celebration,  Cubans 
mount  floats  for  a  parade  and  crown 
a  carnival  queen.  In  one  of  Havana's 
leading  restaurants,  Bodequita  del 
Medio,  autographed  pictures  of  Er- 
nest Hemingway  and  Errol  Flynn 
hang  on  a  wall  alongside  a  spread 
on  fashions  in  Cuba  from  a  1946 
Life  magazine.  Hemingway's  old 
house  in  Cosimar,  outside  Havana, 


has  been  preserved  as  a  museum, 
and  the  guides  show  it  off  to  an 
American  with  great  pride.  The  Cu- 
ban telephone  book  looks  just  like 
ours  and  comes  complete  with  Yel- 
low Pages.  The  women  of  this  Marx- 
ist paradise  wear  miniskirts,  and  one 
woman  I  met  was  eager  to  know 
whether  safari  jackets  were  fashion- 
able this  year  in  New  York.  The 
clothing  stores  sell  American-style 
jeans.  Some  Cuban  newspapers  and 
magazines  use  the  AP  and  UPI  wire 
services  for  their  news  ( albeit  illegal- 
ly, by  picking  them  out  of  the  air- 
waves without  paying  a  fee).  Cubans 
celebrate  Father's  Day  the  same  day 
as  we  do,  and  they  take  Sundays  off. 
They  listen  to  U.S.  radio  stations 
from  all  over  the  South,  including 
many  religious  ones,  while  their  own 
stations  churn  out  American  pop- 
ular, rock,  and  folk  music  (without, 
of  course,  paying  royalties). 

If  Cubans  weren't  constantly  re- 
minding you  of  the  fact,  you  could 
almost  forget  that  the  United  States 
interrupted  relations  with  this  coun- 
try in  1961  and  imposed  a  total  em- 
bargo on  all  movement  of  goods  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  mainland.  For 
all  the  U.S.  automobiles  on  the  road, 
you  might  as  well  be  in  Dade  Coun- 
ty, ninety  miles  away.  The  govern- 
ment uses  late-model  Falcons,  sold  to 
Cuba  by  the  Ford  plant  in  Argentina 
under  a  special  State  Department 
dispensation  granted  in  1974  to  for- 
eign subsidiaries  of  U.S.  auto  com- 
panies. The  taxis  in  Havana  are 
mostly  1973  compact  Chevrolets, 
also  from  Argentina.  On  Cuban  high- 
ways one  sees  a  large  number  of 
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Chevrolets  from  the  Fifties,  their 
bodies  rusted  and  badly  painted  but 
the  engines  still  more  or  less  in  run- 
ning condition.  I  was  told  that  Cu- 
bans admire  the  sturdiness  of  these 
cars,  even  though  the  inability  to  ac- 
quire spare  parts  from  the  mainland 
makes  for  serious  repair  problems.  I 
imagine  they  also  like  the  tail  fins. 

Among  Cubans  old  enough  to  re- 
member the  days  of  Batista,  there  is 
high  regard  for  American-made 
products,  and  most  Cubans  I  talked 
to  expressed  a  desire  to  see  U.S.- 
Cuba trade  reopened.  The  embargo 
has  had  an  enormous  effect  on  Cu- 
ban life.  It  has  demoralized  nobody, 
as  far  as  I  could  tell.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  the  Battle  of  Britain  did  for 
the  English  and  the  bombing  of  Ha- 
noi for  the  North  Vietnamese,  the 
embargo  has  unified  the  Cubans.  I 
have  heard  State  Department  spe- 
cialists suggest  that  Castro  deliber- 
ately provoked  a  rupture  with  the 
U.S.  for  this  very  reason.  Whether 
or  not  that  theory  is  true — and  it  as- 
sumes great  wisdom  on  Castro's  part 
— the  embargo  decision  and  the  sub- 
sequent raids  by  CIA-equipped  Cu- 
ban exiles  on  the  Cuban  coastline 
have  certainly  played  into  Castro's 
hands.  They  justified  to  most  Cubans 
the  need  for  strict  security  measures 
and  constant  vigilance  over  the  pop- 
ulation. In  the  Sixties,  Castro  or- 
ganized neighborhood  surveillance 
groups  called  the  Committees  for  the 
Defense  of  the  Revolution.  He  built 
up  the  G-2,  Cuba's  military  intelli- 
gence arm.  He  sent  his  political  op- 
ponents to  prison  or  to  "rehabilita- 
tion" camps.  He  let  disaffected 
members  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  emigrate  to  Florida.  He  took 
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12  YEARS  OLD  WORLDWIDE  •  BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY 
86  PROOF  •  GENERAL  WINE  4  SPIRITS  CO.,  NEW  YORK.  N  Y. 


For  the  surprise  of  his  life: 
leave  a  cradle  on  the  doorstep.  ~ 


-I  he  Chivas  halt-gallon  Cradle,  or  pouring 
hd,  is  a  most  loving  way  to  baby  his  Chivas. 

designed  to  dazzle  anybody,  especially  the 
i.n  who  thought  he  had  everything. 

t's  economical,  too,  sinee  it  eliminates  costly 
!  ling  of  the  Chivas.  Just  tilt  and  pour  neatly, 
lb  get  the  personalized  Cradle,  send  S'AVfl  * — 


together  with  the  name  you  want  imprinted  on 
the  nameplate  (no  more  than  20  letters,  please) — 
to  Chivas  Regal  Cradle-J,  P.O.  Box  5061, 
Smithtown,  New  York  I17K7. 

Or  get  one  as  a  gilt  to  yourself. 

The  Chivas  Cradle.  Is  there  a  more  appro- 
priate w  ay  to  show  off  a  precious  12-year-old? 


I  local  and  state  sales  tax  where  applicable  Offer  good  In  U  S  A  only,  except  where  prohibited  or  restricted  by  law  Allow  four  to  six  weeks  for  delivery.  Offer  may  be  withdrawn  without  notice 
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over  the  press.  He  preached  disci- 
pline in  work,  and  introduced  the 
time  clock  to  Cuban  enterprise — all 
in  the  name  of  defeating  the  com- 
mon enemy,  Uncle  Sam. 

But  as  the  embargo  has  fueled  the 
country's  ideological  sense  of  mis- 
sion, on  a  material  level  it  has  left 
scars.  The  absence  of  spare  parts  for 
cars,  tractors,  machinery,  tools,  print- 
ing presses,  appliances  hits  all  sec- 
tors of  the  Cuban  economy.  The  in- 
ability to  import  food  from  the 
United  States  has  led  to  a  country- 
wide rationing  system  which,  to  this 
day,  leaves  Cubans  with  very  little 
meat  in  their  diets.  Forced  to  trade 
mainly  with  Japan,  Russia,  and  the 
Europeans,  Cuba  has  had  to  expand 
the  port  of  Havana  and  build  large 
warehouses  to  replace  the  ones  in 
Florida  that  used  to  shelter  Cuban- 
bound  goods — and  still  the  foreign 
ships  are  backed  up  outside  the  har- 
bor while  unloaded  cargoes  pile  up 
in  the  streets,  threatening  to  rot. 

Cubans  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  costs  of  running  an  economy  on 
a  5,000-mile  shipping  lane  are  sim- 
ply beyond  their  means.  They  know 
they  can  buy  more  cheaply  in  the 
United  States.  They  seriously  need 


American  spare  parts.  They  would 
love  to  enjoy  U.S.  food  and  clothing. 
As  it  is  they  require  $1.5  million  to 
$2  million  a  day  in  aid  from  the  So- 
viets, a  fact  of  which  they  are  not 
proud.  Certainly  they  could  be  well 
served  by  infusions  of  U.S.  technol- 
ogy. If  American  oil  companies,  for 
example,  were  free  to  sell  them  oil 
rigs  and  train  them  in  offshore  drill- 
ing, perhaps  the  Cubans  would  have 
an  oil  industry.  Beyond  that  they 
know  they  are  missing  out  on  a  large 
potential  market  in  the  U.S.  for  their 
sugar  and  their  rum,  not  to  mention 
the  highly  prized  Havana  cigar. 

N  1975,  ONE  YEAR  AFTER  allow- 
ing Argentinian  subsidiaries  of 
U.S.  auto  manufacturers  to  be- 
gin trading  with  Cuba,  the 
State  Department  lifted  the  embargo 
for  all  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S. 
firms.  To  a  degree,  then,  U.S. -brand 
goods,  if  not  U.S. -made  ones,  are  be- 
ginning to  filter  into  Cuba.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  first  American  busi- 
nesses to  prosper  from  sales  to  Cuba 
have  been  the  large  multinational 
firms.  President  Ford  may  not  have 
realized  his  State  Department  was 


discriminating  against  small  and  me- 
dium-sized U.S.  businesses,  but  in 
any  event  the  "opening"  to  Cuba  was 
kept  very  quiet  by  his  Administra- 
tion. There  was  little  fanfare.  Soon 
thereafter  the  President  was  busy 
excoriating  Castro  for  the  Cuban  en- 
try into  Angola.  While  the  State  De- 
partment was  paving  the  way  for 
relaxed  economic  relations,  the  Pres- 
ident was  branding  Castro  an  "inter- 
national outlaw"  and  emphatically 
restating  the  terms  of  the  embargo. 

This  does  not  seem  entirely  ra- 
tional, but  then  rationality  has  never 
been  the  hallmark  of  our  Cuban  pol- 
icy. I  suppose  I  first  became  aware  1 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  embargo 
when  one  of  my  Cuban  guides  com-  i 
plained  to  me  of  the  impossibility 
of  repairing  the  Oldsmobiles  and  | 
Chevrolets  which  I  saw  clogging  the 
Havana  streets.  The  newer  American 
cars  could  be  fixed;  spare  parts  were 
available  from  Buenos  Aires.  But 
parts  for  the  older  cars  were  locked 
up  in  Detroit,  and  although  Detroit 
was  making  money  off  the  Argen- 
tinian sales  to  Cuba,  Detroit's  dealer- 
ships  and  subsidiaries  throughout 
the  U.S.  were  not  allowed  to  send  a  I 
fan  belt  to  Havana.  Sitting  in  my 
hotel  room,  with  its  American-made  J 
air  conditioner,  its  American-made 
electrical  sockets,  with  the  prospect 
at  hand  of  paying  my  bill  by  Amer- 
ican Express  traveler's  check,  I  got 
the  feeling  something  was  amiss. 

At  the  1975  meeting  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  the  U.S. 
for  the  first  time  voted  in  favor  of 
lifting  the  general  OAS  embargo  of 
Cuba  (without  promising  to  lift  its 
own  embargo).  But  now,  in  an  elec- 
tion year,  the  Administration  has  al- 
lowed itself  to  become  obsessed  with 
the  Cuban  military  presence  in  An- 
gola, and  with  Cuba's  inflammatory 
rhetoric  on  independence  for  Puerto 
Rico.  Our  government  appears  to  be 
ignoring  the  many  concessionary 
noises  issuing  out  of  Havana.  In  re- 
cent months  Cuba  has  made  it  clear 
that  she  is  withdrawing  troops  from 
Angola  at  a  steady  pace.  Not  one 
Cuban  official  I  spoke  with  ever  men- 
tioned the  U.S.  naval  base  at  Guanta- 
namo  as  an  impediment  to  improved 
relations,  although  for  years  that  base  i 
was  the  hated  symbol  of  U.S.  impe- 
rialism. 

As  for  being  a  destabilizing  influ- 
ence in  the  hemisphere,  the  Cubans 
have  virtually  ceased  their  revolu- 
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tionary  activities  in  Latin  America. 
Last  year  Castro  told  Sen.  George 
McGovern  that  he  would  agree  to  a 
partial  lifting  of  the  U.S.  embargo 
if  the  two  countries  began  trading 
in  such  goods  as  medical  supplies 
and  food,  and  would  consider  com- 
pensating the  United  States  for 
American  property  seized  by  his  gov- 
ernment. Castro's  brother  Ramon,  an 
agricultural  minister  whom  I  met 
during  my  visit,  told  me  that  all  Cu- 
ba really  wants  from  the  U.S.  is  an 
;nd  to  CIA  harassment  and  a  mea- 
sure of  respect  for  the  visible  achieve- 
ments of  the  revolution. 

Time  may  be  running  out  on  our 
ability  to  gain  advantage  from  a  lift- 
rig  of  the  embargo.  As  the  British 
engineer  explained  it:  "The  older 
administrators  in  Cuba  still  like  U.S. 
aroducts  the  best.  But  a  new  gen- 
eration is  taking  over  the  manage- 
nent  of  the  economy,  and  they  don't 
emember  the  U.S.  market.  They're 
iccustomed  to  dealing  with  Europe 
ind  Japan.  So  a  firm  like  mine  is 
lappy  to  see  you  Americans  drag- 
;ing  your  feet.  We  hope  you  don't 
ift  the  embargo  for  at  least  another 
ive  years,  by  which  time  the  younger 
"ubans  will  be  running  the  govern- 
ment, and  Cuba's  American  orienta- 
lion  will  have  been  eclipsed.  The  tilt 
Mil  be  more  firmly  toward  us  and 
le  Japanese." 

Economics  aside,  the  U.S.  may  be 
pissing  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
jj'ean  Cuba  away  from  the  influence 
ijf  the  Soviet  Union.  Cuban  troops, 

fter  all,  are  in  Angola  partly  be- 
jause  Cuba  is  fundamentally  depen- 
jjent  upon  Russian  aid,  to  the  extent 
If  more  than  $500  million  a  year. 
iWithout  it,  the  Cuban  economy 
|  ould  be  in  disarray. )  Perhaps  in 
lie  previous  decade  it  served  Cuba 
I)  be  identified  with  Moscow,  but 

)day  the  Cubans  are  not  happy  to  be 
hpendent  upon  any  country;  Cuba 
jpw  wishes  to  be  identified  with  the 

hircl  World,  not  with  any  of  the 

ch  industrial  nations. 
The  world  has  become  so  small 

at  geography  no  longer  counts  for 

uch  in  the  calculation  of  an  in- 

rnational  strategy.  For  seventeen 
ii:ars  we  have  feared  Cuba,  vilified 

1  tried  to  deal  it  mortal  blows;  it 

fuses  to  go  away.  Perhaps  the  time 
Wis  come  to  start  thinking  of  Cuba  as 
1st  another  Latin-American  nation, 
I  worst  a  minor  irritant,  and  start 

nding  the  fan  belts.  □ 


Such  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
such  an  important  part 
of  your  life. 

Of  the  total  "telephone  territory"  im& is  country,  more 
than  half  is  served  by  us.  The  Independent.  non-Bell 
companies,  with  27  million  phones  and  growing. 

To  serve  our  customers,  we  have  to  attract  investment 
capital  to  grow  and  improve.  This  requires  reasonable 
earnings. 

To  keep  those  earnings,  we've  had  to  raise  our 
prices  too. 

But  in  the  past  five  years  the  price  of  phone  service  has 
risen  only  one  half  as  much  as  the  U.S.  Consumer  Price 
Index.* 

That  makes  what  the  Independent  companies  sell  a 
rarity. 

A  bargain. 

The  Independent 
Telephone  Companies. 

"U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  For  more  information  write  U.S.  Independent 
Telephone  Association,  1801  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
Phone  (202)  872-1200. 


THE  LAWS  OF  NATURE 

A  case  for  the  landscape  as  plaintiff  by  Peter  Steinhart 


THE  SOUNDS  ISSUING  from 
our  courts  of  law  are  often 
taken  as  a  measure  of  the 
nobility  of  our  nation.  In 
the  past,  these  sounds  have  been  re- 
assuringly august.  Celebrated  cases, 
such  as  Marbury  v.  Madison,  Brown 
v.  the  Board  of  Education,  or  even 
Barenblatt  v.  the  United  States  sug- 
gested a  judicial  machinery  busily 
grinding  out  matters  of  great  signifi- 
cance and,  by  extension,  a  high- 
minded  and  vigorous  people. 

Soon  we  will  hear  new  and  de- 
cidedly unsettling  names  upon  our 
dockets.  Lawsuits  such  as  Mush 
Mountain  v.  New  Mexico,  Half  Dome 
v.  Kleppe,  or  Fly  Valley  v.  Butz  may 
tempt  Americans  into  thinking  they 
have  descended  into  the  trivial  and 
absurd.  That,  however,  would  be  a 
mistake. 

Such  cases  have  already  begun  to 
appear  on  our  courtroom  calendars. 
Last  year  the  Byram  River  sued  to 
stop  the  village  of  Port  Chester,  New 
York,  from  polluting  it.  Billerica 
Common,  a  small  park  in  Massa- 
chusetts, was  plaintiff  in  a  civil  ac- 
tion against  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation.  Russell  E.  Train,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  a  real  person, 
was  served  with  a  complaint  by  the 
No  Bottom  Marsh,  a  nonperson  re- 
siding in  New  York.  And  Death 
Valley  National  Monument  is  cur- 
rently suing  its  administrative  guard- 
ian, the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
to  gain  protection  from  strip  miners. 

Setting    aside    the    question  of 


whether  Mr.  Butz's  name  is  as  musi- 
cal as  Mr.  Barenblatt's,  the  novel 
aspect  of  these  courtroom  billings  is 
that  they  are  contests  between  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  objects.  Skepti- 
cal nonlawyers  guffaw  at  this  idea. 
After  all,  what  is  Death  Valley  go- 
ing to  say  in  court?  Can  it  talk? 
"Well,"  answers  Sierra  Club  attorney 
Michael  Sherwood,  "if  you  listen 
very  carefully,  you'll  hear  that  Death 
Valley  makes  the  same  sound  as  a 
corporation  or  a  ship." 

THE  LEGAL  ARGUMENT  being 
advanced  on  behalf  of  na- 
tural objects  was  shaped  by 
Christopher  D.  Stone,  a  law 
professor  at  the  University  of  South- 
ern California.  In  "Should  Trees 
Have  Standing?"  an  article  in  the 
Spring  1972  Southern  California 
Law  Review,  Stone  proposed  that 
such  entities  as  rivers,  oceans,  for- 
ests, deserts,  beaches,  or  valleys  be 
allowed  to  institute  legal  actions,  re- 
port their  injuries,  and  collect  in- 
demnities. The  present  custom,  by 
which  men  receive  payment  in  com- 
pensation for  the  reduced  value  of 
damaged  or  spoiled  property,  usual- 
ly recognizes  these  entities  as  being 
only  of  economic  or  commercial  val- 
ue. Stone  urged  that  natural  objects 
be  empowered  in  their  own  right  to 
sue  for  damages,  or  for  their  very 
preservation.  As  Stone  observed,  ad- 
ministrative agencies  charged  with 

Peter  Steinhart,  a  Californidn,  writes  about 
natural  history  and  environmental  affairs. 


environmental  protection  don't  al- 
ways fulfill  their  obligations.  Eco- 
nomic pressures  and  political  machi- 
nations regularly  obstruct  their  work, 
and  their  jurisdictions  may  not  ex- 
tend to  all  natural  objects  in  a  do- 
main. Where  agencies  fail  to  prose- 
cute energetically,  private  citizens 
usually  lack  standing  because  they 
cannot  prove  sufficient  personal  eco- 
nomic injury  to  get  into  court.  Even 
when  a  private  citizen  has  a  case,  as 
when  lakeside  homeowners  and  re- 
sort operators  suffer  demonstrable 
losses  through  water  pollution,  all 
compensation  goes  to  the  landown- 
ers, while  nothing  is  done  to  restore 
the  waterway.  Not  infrequently  a 
settlement  is  made  out  of  court,  and 
the  polluter  goes  on  polluting  be- 
cause it  is  cheaper  to  pay  off  proper- 
ty owners  than  to  abate  his  pollution. 

To  remedy  these  situations,  Stone 
urged  that  natural  objects  be  given 
legal  standing.  A  guardianship  would 
be  established  whenever  a  river  or 
a  forest  is  endangered.  The  law  could 
borrow  the  logic  that  applies  when 
a  conservator  is  appointed  for  a 
mental  incompetent,  a  trustee  for  a 
bankrupt  corporation,  or  an  executor 
for  an  estate.  The  guardian  acts  in 
the  name  and  for  the  immediate 
benefit  of  his  ward,  not  as  guardian 
of  the  interests  of  unborn  genera- 
tions. "What  I've  done,"  says  Stone, 
"is  simply  incorporate  a  lake.  It's 
something  easily  grasped  by  a  cor- 
poration lawyer.  You  appoint  an  at- 
torney and  set  up  a  bank  account. 

Law  is  frequently  expressed  in 
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\6u  can  tell  a  lot  about  an  individual  by  what  he  pours  into  his  glass. 
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i  exactly  is  desirable  in  it. 

>e  who  still  see  our  national 
theme  as  one  of  material  rather  than 
aoral  progress,  the  court  decisions 
i rising  out  of  these  laws  seem  hi- 
re. In  May,  for  example,  a  federal 
judge  ordered  fishermen  to  stop  purse 
seining  for  yellowfin  tuna  because 
their  fishing  methods  killed  por- 
poises, which  are  safeguarded  under 
the  Marine  Mammals  Protection  Act. 
In  June  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  desert  pupfish,  which  lives 
in  Devils  Hole,  Nevada,  and  which 
never  grows  more  than  an  inch  long, 
has  a  preemptive  right  to  ground- 
water coveted  by  local  ranchers  for 
irrigation. 

Stunning  as  these  isolated  deci- 
sions have  been,  the  courts  in  general 
have  not  rushed  to  sanctify  nature. 
In  1972,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
reviewed  the  Mineral  King  case, 
Sierra  Club  v.  Morton,  Christopher 
Stone  had  reason  to  hope  that  his 
law-review  article  would  influence 
the  court.  The  majority,  however, 
denied  the  Sierra  Club  standing, 
holding  that  in  order  to  get  into 
court  a  plaintiff  must  show  that 
he  has  sustained  some  direct  in- 
jury "and  not  merely  that  he  suffers 
in  some  indefinite  way  in  common 
with  people  generally."  Only  Justice 
Douglas  had  read  Stone's  article.  In 
his  dissent  he  urged  that  litigation 
be  brought  "in  the  name  of  the  in- 
animate object  about  to  be  despoiled, 
defaced,  or  invaded  by  roads  and 
bulldozers  and  where  injury  is  the 
subject  of  public  outrage."  Justices 
Blackmun  and  Brennan  seemed  to 
agree  with  Douglas  that  an  expanded 
concept  of  standing  was  necessary 
in  environmental  cases.  But  a  year 
later  in  SCRAP  v.  U.S.,  the  court 
still  applied  a  test  of  material  in- 
jury in  order  to  "prevent  the  judicial 
process  from  becoming  no  more  than 
a  vehicle  for  the  vindication  of  the 
value  interests  of  concerned  by- 
standers." 

IT  is  clearly  a  large  step  from 
the  protection  by  statute  of  an 
endangered  species  to  the  con- 
ferral of  the  right  to  sue  upon 
plants,  animals,  and  places.  Opinion 
varies  on  whether  and  how  quickly 
the  law  will  extend  itself  that  far. 
One  attorney,  Nicholas  Robinson, 
endorsed  standing  for  natural  ob- 
jects in  the  New  York  Lmv  Journal 
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as  a  means  "to  respect  life  existing 
in  Nature  independently  of  our  will, 
and  upon  which  we  have  dependen- 
cies only  dimly  now  perceived."  He 
noted  that  Justice  Blackmun's  dis- 
sent in  Sierra  Club  v.  Morton  looked 
wistfully  to  the  same  ethic  in  quot- 
ing Donne's  "No  man  is  an  Hand." 
Bill  Butler  of  the  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund  believes  Stone's  proposal 
is  "too  imaginative  and  too  kooky 
for  this  Court."  While  many  a  dis- 
trict judge  might  sympathize  with 
the  idea,  the  present  Supreme  Court 
has  distinguished  itself  by  its  desire 
to  limit  access  to  its  time  in  defense 
of  an  overcrowded  calendar.  Stone 
himself  looks  only  for  gradual  change. 
"The  issue  will  not  come  up  bluntly. 
The  courts  never  decide  an  issue 
larger  than  they  want  to,  and  most 
judges  want  to  make  the  issue  seem 
comfortable  with  the  law  as  it  ex- 
ists." He  expects  an  early  test  to  in- 
volve whales  or  dolphins.  "An  issue 
there  would  be  that  these  are  sen- 
tient, intelligent  animals,  like  us." 

Still,  many  are  anxious  to  test 
the  issue.  A  Hawaiian  attorney  has 
named  Makena  Beach  plaintiff  in 
one  suit.  Helen  E.  Jones  brought  a 
suit  "as  friend  and  guardian  for  all 
livestock  now  and  hereafter  await- 
ing slaughter"  in  kosher  slaughter- 
houses. Most  of  these  suits  have  set- 
tled out  of  court  and  skirted  the 
issue  of  standing.  If  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  chooses  not  to  chal- 
lenge the  standing  of  Death  Valley, 
Michael  Sherwood  has  another  cause 
waiting  offstage  in  the  form  of 
the  palila,  an  endangered  bird  whose 
habitat  is  threatened  by  foraging 
goats  and  sheep  maintained  for  the 
pleasure  of  hunters  by  the  Hawaiian 
Department  of  Land  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. "Since  we're  talking  about 
the  continued  existence  of  a  species," 
says  Sherwood,  "the  palila  should 
have  standing.  We  should  certainly 
hear  from  it." 

What  will  happen  to  our  tradi- 
tional order  of  things  if  Death  Valley 
or  the  dolphins  or  the  palila  manage 
to  achieve  legal  standing?  Will  court- 
room dockets  be  flooded  with  the 
names  of  humble  plants  and  obscure 
insects?  Might  Plethobaxis  cicatri- 
cosus,  the  white  wartyback  pearly 
mussel,  drag  the  state  of  Tennessee 
to  the  Supreme  Court?  Could  a  favor- 
ite cat  sue  to  break  Aunt  Agatha's 
will  because  she  left  nothing  for  its 
care?  Might  we  find  ourselves  sued 


by  sponges  and  litigated  by  lilies? 

There  are  limits  to  all  legal  rights. 
Twelve-year-olds  can't  vote,  and 
corporations  can't  plead  the  Fifth 
Amendment.  The  recognition  of  an 
ethic  embracing  natural  objects  of- 
fers trees  in  general  no  extraordinary 
right  to  escape  the  chain  saw.  Not 
everything  in  the  environment  would 
have  the  same  rights  as  everything 
else  in  the  environment.  Forests, 
oceans,  grasslands,  species,  and  oth- 
er productive  units  of  the  environ- 
ment might  go  to  court,  but  individ- 
ual houseflies  and  blackbirds  would 
not.  As  Stone  says,  "No  lawyer  I 
know  in  the  real  world  is  about  to  in- 
vest his  time  going  to  court  to  ask  for 
a  guardianship  over  an  oyster  or  an 
earthworm.  And  I  don't  know  of  any 
judge  who  would  grant  the  motion 
if  he  or  she  did.  I  expect  we  are  less 
likely  to  suffer  from  a  surfeit  of  triv- 
ial environmental  representatives 
than  to  gain  from  new  voices  being 
heard  in  eminently  sensible  cases." 

If  consideration  of  things  that  flit 
and  buzz  and  sound  of  desolation 
seems  at  all  trivial  in  the  lengthening 
shadows  of  nuclear  armament  and 
political  scandal,  it  is  worth  recalling 
that  this  concern  is  part  of  a  long 
and  continuous  development.  While 
it  may  now  seem  ludicrous  that  trees 
should  have  standing,  not  long 
ago  it  seemed  preposterous  that 
blacks,  Asians,  women,  and  children 
should  have  rights.  The  conferral  of 
rights  is  the  achievement  which  men 
claim  as  their  very  finest,  their  act 
of  purest  generosity  and  greatest  en- 
lightenment. The  discussion  of  legal 
rights  for  natural  objects  marks  an 
ongoing  achievement. 

For  Americans,  the  most  inviting  j 
light  in  this  ethical  realm  is  the  sug-  f 
gestion  of  a  future.  The  remorse  and 
self-doubt  that  we  have  drawn  out  of  . 
our   experiences    in   Vietnam  and 
Watergate  are  painful  because  we 
interpret  them  as  proof  that  America 
has  reached  the  limits  of  moral  devel- 
opment and  that  our  vast  political  j 
and  corporate  power  cannot  be  con- 
trolled.  There  is  abroad  the  gloomy 
feeling  that  as  a  nation  we  have 
passed  our  climax.  Power  is  the  real 
problem — not  getting  it  but  exer- 
cising it  wisely.  The  environmental 
movement  does  not  solve  that  prob- 
lem, but  it  assures  us  that  the  con- 
cern and  energy  needed  to  solve  it  ^ 
are  abundant  and  likely  to  lead  us 
into  happier  adventures. 


WHY  CAN'T  THE  US. 
BE  MORE  LIKE  BUR1 
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A  proposal  for  improving  the  quality  of  life 
by  Keir  McLaren 


WHILE  THE  FIGHT  rages 
on  in  Congress  over 
the  ecological  conse- 
quences of  the  French 
supersonic  airship  Concorde  and  its 
possible  damaging  effects  on  the 
ozone  layer,  the  Burundians  solved 
the  problem  years  before  the  Con- 
corde was  built.  This  small  Central 
African  nation  let  the  environmen- 
talists design  their  one  airport. 

The  Greater  Bujumbura  Interna- 
tional Airport,  which  is  only  open 
on  Tuesdays,  was  constructed  with 
just  one  runway.  The  airstrip  is  big 
enough  to  handle  a  twin-engine  Cess- 
na. When  the  French  made  inquiries 
of  the  Burundian  Foreign  Minister 
about  the  possibility  of  instituting  a 
daily  Paris-to-Bujumbura  flight,  the 
minister  smiled  and  said,  no.  Conse- 
quently, the  ozone  layer  above  Bu- 
rundi remains  intact. 

The  100  million  automobiles  in 
the  U.S.  pose  a  major  threat  to  clean 
air.  They  pour  tons  of  pollutants  into 
the  atmosphere.  The  3,200  cars  reg- 
istered in  Burundi  pose  no  threat  to 
the  air  quality.  The  decision  of  the 
Burundian  Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion to  pave  only  fifty  miles  of  high- 


way in  the  entire  nation  greatly  re- 
duces the  pollution  from  the  internal 
combustion  engine.  Burundians  who 
own  cars  keep  them  parked  in  the 
garage  a  great  deal  of  the  time. 

The  diesel  locomotive  is  no  threat 
to  clean  air  in  Burundi  because  the 
country  has  no  railroads.  The  most 
popular  form  of  mass  transit  is  walk- 
ing. Because  of  the  warm  climate, 
Burundians  are  able  to  quietly  propel 
themselves  about  the  countryside  in 
their  bare  feet. 

If  there  are  few  cars,  no  airlines, 
and  no  rail  system,  how  does  a  Bu- 
rundian travel  from  city  to  city? 
This  is  a  question  frequently  asked 
by  Americans.  Here  the  true  nature 
and  scope  of  the  Burundian  genius 
is  evident.  Burundi  has  only  one  city. 

The  Burundian  government  has  al- 
lowed no  industry  into  the  country. 
This  eliminates  big  business,  the  ma- 
jor polluter  in  the  United  States. 
Lack  of  industrialization  permits 
Burundians  to  live  the  idyllic  farm 
life.  Ninety-five  percent  of  all  Bu- 
rundians are  engaged  in  agriculture. 


Keir  McLaren,  a  former  social  worker,  is 
currently  writing  a  novel. 


Government  planning  promises  to 
keep  the  people  "down  on  the  farm" 
for  quite  some  time. 

The  leaders  of  Burundi  have  dis- 
covered education  is  a  prerequisite 
for  advanced  technology.  Consistent 
with  Burundi's  antipollution  stand, 
the  Department  of  Education  has 
managed  to  keep  90  percent  of  the 
population  illiterate.  American  ed- 
ucators have  already  adopted  the 
Burundi  system  of  education.  The 
basic  tenet  of  this  system  is  never 
to  teach  the  student  anything,  no 
matter  how  much  he  wants  to  learn. 
The  Burundi  system  advocates  the 
teaching  of  gym,  current  events,  tele- 
vision watching,  and  anything  else 
the  creative  teacher  can  come  up 
with  to  avoid  teaching  the  child  to 
read,  write,  or  learn  mathematics. 
This  system  has  been  so  successful 
in  Burundi  that  only  360  students 
are  currently  enrolled  at  Burundi 
University. 

The  problem  of  overpopulation 
has  not  been  licked  in  Burundi.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated 
countries  in  Africa.  The  environmen- 
tally aware  government  has  institut- 
ed a  two-part  program  they  hope  will 
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FREE!  The  booklet  that  shows  you 
how  to  get  a  body  just  as  powerful, 
just  as  healthy,  just  as  manly  as  the 
thousands  of  men  around  the  world 
who  have  discovered  Bullworker.  It 
doesn't  matter  if  you  are  16  or  60, 
underweight  or  overweight,  fighting 
fit  or  out  of  condition,  Bullworker 
can  get  you  back  in  shape.  See  and 
measure  your  strength  increase 
from  the  very  first  day.  All  it  takes 
is  5  minutes  a  day  —  in  the  privacy  of 
your  own  home.  Read  the  full  fasci- 
nating story  and  scientific  proof  of 
Bullworker's  effectiveness  in  your 
free  booklet,  and  details  of  Bull- 
worker's  14-day  Free  home  trial. 
Just  mail  the  coupon  today-no  cost, 
no  obligation. 


Booklet  shows  how 
Bullworker  can  help 

0  Forge  excess  stomach 
fat  into  solid  muscle. 

0  Transform  weak  arms 
into  pillars  of  strength. 

%  Lift  and  broaden 
sagging  shoulders. 

%  Develop  a  chest  that 
breathes  power. 

#  Strengthen  your 
back,  forearms, 
wrists,  thighs  and 
calves. 


ensures 


Just  7  of  the  18  muscle  groups 
improved  by  Bullworker. 

1.  Front  upper  arm  (Biceps) 
an  athletic  upper  arm. 

2.  Forearms  (Flexors and  Extensors)  - 
forms  a  sinewy  forearm. 

3.  Chest  (Pectorals)  -  ensures  a  wond- 
erfully arched  chest  and  deeper 
breathing. 

4.  Front  stomach  (Abdominals)  - 
prevents  fat  accumulation  on  the 
stomach  following  exercising. 

Side  stomach  (External 
Obliques)  -  forms  a 
narrow  waist  by  being 
exercised. 

Front  thigh  (Quadriceps 
-  forms  athletic  well- 
shaped  thighs. 

Calf  (Gastrocnemius)  - 
normalises  the  shape 
of  the  calf. 
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WHY  CAN'T  THE  U.S....?  

bring  the  population  growth  rate  un- 
der control. 

Part  one  of  the  program,  dubbed 
"mass  executions"  by  the  foreign 
press,  is  carried  out  yearly  by  the 
ruling  Watusi  tribe.  (These  are  the 
seven-foot  giants  of  dance  fame). 
They  compile  a  "list"  of  all  Burun- 
dians  who  are  educated,  own  prop- 
erty, are  wealthy,  or  otherwise  pose 
a  threat  to  the  ecology  of  Burundi. 
After  the  "list"  is  completed,  the 
Watusi  systematically  slaughter  all 
those  antienvironmentalists  whose 
names  appear  on  the  current  "list." 
In  1972,  for  example,  the  Watusi  ex- 
terminated over  100,000  potential 
polluters  in  six  weeks. 

Part  two  of  the  plan,  labeled  "no 
doctor  in  the  house"  by  some  cynics, 
is  another  important  weapon  in  the 
fight  against  overpopulation.  Medical 
services  are  almost  unknown  in  Bu- 
rundi. Malaria  and  sleeping  sickness 
are  endemic.  This  keeps  the  average 
life-span  in  Burundi  down  to  a  com 
fortable  thirty-nine  years.  (No  prob 
lem  with  the  aged  here ) .  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  population  is  below  the 
age  of  fourteen. 

A  major  problem  faced  by  the  en 
vironmental  movement  in  the  U.S 
is  the  constant  demand  for  consumer 
goods  from  the  middle  class.  Many 
of  these  items,  such  as  hair  spra; 
and  deodorant,  are  both  dangerous 
to  the  ecology  and  a  waste  of  the 
earth  s  resources. 

Because  the  average  annual  in 
come  in  Burundi  is  $15,  there  is  not 
a  large  middle  class  in  Burundi.  A 
Burundian  can  expect  to  make  the 
equivalent  of  270  U.S.  dollars  in  his 
working  lifetime.  This  is  hardly  suf 
ficient  to  allow  the  average  Burun 
dian  to  purchase  golf  clubs,  billiarc 
tables,   sailboats,  stereos,   or  tape 
decks.  How  far  can  even  the  most 
budget-conscious  Burundian  stretch 
$15  a  year? 

U.S.  environmentalists  look  at  Bu- 
rundi with  awe.  It's  going  to  take 
plenty  of  hard  work  and  sacrifice  to 
come  close  to  duplicating  the  sue 
cess  of  Burundi.  They  point  out  en 
couraging  signs  here  at  home.  Foi 
example:  the  continued  unchecked 
rampage  of  cancer  and  hear  disease, 
steadily  dropping  reading  evels  in 
colleges  and  secondary  schools,  and 
the  energy  crisis.  We  are  at  present 
woefully  behind,  but  these  few  ex 
amples  show  that,  with  hard  work 
we  can  catch  up  with  Burundi. 
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Against  a  rational  interpretation  of  Arab-Israeli  relations 
by  R.  Emmett  Tyrrell,  Jr. 


AMERICANS  MAY  NOT  live 
the  tidiest  lives  nor  be 
governed  by  the  tidiest 
polity,  but  it  is  all  too  ap- 
parent that  they  are  continually  be- 
ing fetched  by  the  tidiest  conceptions 
about  the  way  life  ought  to  be  led 
both  by  individuals  and  by  nations. 
A  neater  world  has  never  been  imag- 
ined, not  even  by  the  Victorians,  and 
it  is  this  proclivity  for  conferring 
tidiness  on  the  world  that  no  doubt 
explains  our  ability  to  bewilder  our 
enemies,  and  to  render  our  allies 
neurotic.  When  Air  Force  One  soars 
off  past  the  twelve-mile  limit,  pre- 
monitory pangs  are  felt  by  every 
foreign  minister  in  the  world.  Even 
Field  Marshal  Amin  must  wince. 
American  statesmen,  full  of  high- 
mindedness  and  prep-school  verities, 
have  been  in  attendance  at  practical- 
ly every  diplomatic  disaster  of  this 
century.  They  always  arrive  with 
sonorous  proposals  and  militant  con- 
fidence only  to  return  home  bereft 
of  their  valuables  and  occasionally 
without  their  pantaloons — across  my 
mind's  eye  trudge  woebegone  images 
of  the  late  Woodrow  and  the  sainted 
Franklin. 

Now,  these  goody-goody  Machia- 
vellians may  indeed  be  genuinely 
amusing,  but  their  fatuous  notions  of 
the  world  are  pernicious.  If  we  do 
not  rid  ourselves  of  them  I  fear  we 
may  become  more  than  a  mere  in- 
ternational laughingstock;  I  fear  we 
may  become  accessories  to  the  fact 


in  bumping  off  yet  another  of  the 
world's  democracies.  Israel  comes  to 
mind. 

For  instance,  it  is  about  time  to 
give  up  on  the  idea  that  there  are 
always  two  sides  to  every  disagree- 
ment. This  axiom  certainly  did  not 
apply  to  Poland's  hostilities  with 
either  Germany  or  Russia  in  1939, 
nor  did  it  apply  in  Tibet  in  1951  and 
in  Czechoslovakia  in  1968.  I  doubt 
it  applies  in  the  Middle  East.  What 
is  more,  though  we  put  great  stock 
in  a  system  of  laws,  it  is  about  time 
we  faced  up  to  the  fact  that  others  do 
not  share  our  enthusiasm  for  this 
quaint  Western  concept.  A  nation  of 
laws  is  not  what  inspires  those  who 
are  pillaging  and  murdering  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Northern  Ireland. 
Finally,  may  I  make  bold  to  suggest 
that  it  is  about  time  we  lowered  our 
expectations  regarding  negotiations. 

Many  Americans  seem  to  believe 
that  for  every  diplomatic  imbroglio 
and  every  bloody  conflict  our  Heav- 
enly Father  has  ordained  a  reason- 
able and  peaceful  resolution;  all  we 
need  do  is  snatch  it  from  the  em- 
pyrean and  present  it  to  the  grateful 
disputants.  Now  of  course  this  is 
simply  untrue.  There  was  no  reason- 
able and  peaceful  resolution  of  hos- 
tilities agreeable  to  both  sides  in 
Vietnam,  and  there  exists  no  such 
resolution  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
only  recourse  there  is  a  most  untidy 

R.  Emmett  Tyrrell,  Jr.,  is  editor  in  chief  of 
The  Alternative:  An  American  Spectator. 


one:  continued  Israeli  vigilance  and 
readiness  to  respond  in  kind  to  Arab 
violence.  The  Israelis  have  no  choice 
other  than  to  remain  on  the  wartime 
footing  that  they  have  maintained 
since  1947-48.  American  diplomats 
will  quite  properly  continue  to  look 
for  a  reasonable  resolution  of  hostil- 
ities, but  they  must  guard  against  fall- 
ing into  the  syndrome  this  pursuit  of 
reasonable  resolutions  always  brings 
with  it,  to  wit:  impatience  with  the 
difficulties  of  prolonged  conflict  and 
eventual  capitulation  to  some  hare- 
brained diplomatic  poultice.  In  the 
Middle  East,  if  America  loses  its  pa- 
tience or  its  confidence  and  falls  for 
such  a  resolution,  all  it  faces  is  a 
diminution  of  prestige;  if  Israel  ac- 
cepts such  a  resolution,  it  faces  ca- 
tastrophe. 


HE  MIDDLE  EAST  is  one  of 
I  ■  those  suppurating  wounds 
on  the  globe  that  will  not 
^^■>  respond  positively  to  any  of 
our  tidy  notions  of  statecraft.  At 
issue  is  a  strip  of  land  which  once 
contained  3  million  Jews.  Through- 
out the  2,000  years  that  have  fol- 
lowed, the  area  has  variously  been 
governed  by  Romans,  Byzantines, 
Arabs,  Seljuks,  Crusaders,  Mamluks, 
Ottomans,  Englishmen,  and  now  2.6 
million  descendants  of  David.  Dur- 
ing this  time  prop^  .y  values  have 
followed  an  erratic  course,  and  the 
neighborhood's  ethnic  identity  has 
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mged  at  least  four  times.  By  the 
rly  nineteenth  century  the  popula- 
on  of  the  area  had  diminished  to 
around  250,000.  Then  Jews  and 
Arabs  began  returning.  For  the  Jews 
this  was  the  culmination  of  a  long 
spiritual  yearning.  Throughout  the 
Diaspora  the  "return  to  the  land" 
was  a  principal  theme  that  grew  not 
only  from  their  religious  exercises 
but  also  from  their  experiences  with 
inhospitable  Europeans  who  were 
touchy  about  how  one's  Sundays  were 
spent  and  who  suspected  the  Jews  to 
be  inordinately  cunning  in  their  com- 
mercial ventures,  a  suspicion  quick- 
ly dispelled  when  the  Jews  began 
embarking  for  Palestine. 

The  area  was  no  California.  It  was 
rocky,  maTshy,  and  sandy.  A  crowd 
of  more  than  five  people  generally 
brought  on  an  epidemic.  Nonetheless, 
the  Jews  kept  coming,  and  so  did  the 
Arabs.  By  1914  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion had  reached  85,000.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  British  took  over  from 
the  defeated  Ottomans,  and  on  No- 
vember 2,  1917,  issued  the  Balfour 
Declaration  sympathizing  with  Jew- 
ish aspirations  to  secure  a  homeland 
in  Palestine.  As  the  Ottoman  Empire 
fragmented,    Arab    leaders  sought 


British  assistance  in  gaining  former 
Ottoman  territories,  and  there  was 
also  much  sympathetic  talk  from 
Arab  leaders,  notably  Sharif  Hussein 
of  the  Hijaz,  regarding  Jewish  polit- 
ical aspirations.  In  fact,  Sharif  Hus- 
sein's son,  after  a  meeting  in  1918 
with  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann  of  the 
World  Zionist  Organization,  made 
written  pledges  promising  to  recog- 
nize Zionist  aims  in  Palestine.  This 
was  apparently  the  height  of  Jewish- 
Arab  bliss. 

Under  Britain's  League  of  Nations 
mandate,  which  lasted  from  1922  to 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  Jewish  and 
Arab  immigration  continued.  The 
Jews  scratched  away  at  the  stingy 
soil,  established  prosperous  agricul- 
tural cooperatives,  and  resettled 
towns  they  had  vacated  centuries  be- 
fore. They  even  established  their  own 
political  institutions  and  elected  what 
they  called  a  Representative  Assem- 
bly and  a  National  Council,  which 
encouraged  educational,  economic, 
and  social  systems.  They  also  coor- 
dinated a  defense  system,  for  rela- 
tions had  soured  between  them  and 
their  Arab  neighbors,  who  were  not 
making  such  a  fine  go  of  it.  By  1948 
there  were  650,000  Jews  in  the  area 


west  of  the  Jordan  and  about  1.2  mil- 
lion Arabs.  The  Jews  were  distinctly 
more  cosmopolitan  and  industrious 
than  the  seminomadic  Arabs,  and, 
as  conflict  stewed,  the  British  be- 
gan looking  for  the  exits.  In  1947 
they  turned  the  problem  over  to  the 
United  Nations,  which  recommended 
that  Palestine  be  partitioned  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  Arabs.  This 
the  Jews  agreed  to,  but  the  Arabs 
wanted  hegemony  over  the  entire 
area,  and  in  their  pique  they  inten- 
sified the  terrorist  activities  that  have 
been  part  of  their  standard  repertoire 
of  political  behavior  for  decades. 
During  the  final  six  months  of  the 
British  mandate,  Arab  gangs  shot  up 
Jewish  towns,  crippled  agricultural 
production,  and  laid  siege  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  Jews  responded  less  than 
passively  and  made  life  very  hot, 
especially  for  the  British.  On  May 
15,  1948,  the  last  Englishman  suavely 
vamoosed,  and  in  rushed  the  armies 
of  Egypt,  Transjordan,  Iraq,  Syria, 
Lebanon,  and  an  assortment  of  Saudi 
Arabians;  cheered  by  the  assurance 
of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Arab 
League,  Mr.  Azzam  Pasha,  that  "this 
will  be  a  war  of  extermination  and 
momentous  massacre  which  will  be 
spoken  of  like  the  Mongolian  mas- 
sacres and  Crusades." 

Alas,  the  Jews  proved  to  be  disa- 
greeable, and  in  the  gruesome  strug- 
gle that  ensued  700,000  Arabs  fled 
the  country  before  the  Arab  armies 
finally  withdrew.  Throughout  1949 
each  Arab  state  signed  a  separate 
armistice  with  Israel,  but  no  Arab 
state  ever  recognized  Israel's  sover- 
eignty. Nor  did  the  Arab  states  wel- 
come their  Palestinian  brethren,  most 
of  whom  were  crowded  into  United 
Nations  refugee  camps  along  the  Is- 
raeli border.  Since  1949  the  Israeli 
government  has  managed  to  assim- 
ilate nearly  700,000  Jewish  immi- 
grants from  the  Muslim  states  of  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  But 
there  has  been  no  comparable  assim- 
ilation attempted  by  the  Arabs,  who 
seem  content  to  allow  the  Palestinian 
Arab  refugees  to  remain  in  their 
camps  as  pathetic  pawns  in  a  stub- 
born struggle  to  eliminate  Israel. 

Three  times  since  the  1948  war 
the  Arab  armies  have  sallied  forth  to 
have  at  it  with  the  Israelis,  and  all 
this  has  brought  them  has  been  more 
loss  of  life,  a  bit  more  loss  of  terri- 
tory, and  a  terrible  economic  burden. 
If  any  people  on  this  earth  have  fared 
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■IA  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
i  from  their  military  afflatus,  I 
are  of  them.  Egypt,  with 
one  of  the  world's  largest  armies,  is 

atomic  basket  case.  Syria's 
ondition  is  not  much  better;  Leba- 
non is  a  charnel  house;  Jordan  has 
all  of  Syria's  problems  plus  a  con- 
stant  low-lying  threat  of  civil  war. 
And  the  sheikhs  now  live  not  only  in 
dread  of  their  relatives  but  also  in 
horror  of  a  vast  camorra  of  terrorists 
that  has  sprung  up  armed  to  the  teeth 
and  full  of  Marxist  whim-whams. 

If  I  cannot  think  of  a  people  who 
have  fared  worse  at  war.  neither  can 
I  think  of  a  people  who,  by  West- 
ern standards,  have  less  to  gain  from 
continued  fighting.  The  land  they  are 
drooling  over  is  about  the  size  of 
Massachusetts.  The  only  wealth  it  has 
is  wealth  the  Jews  have  grafted  upon 
it  with  their  hard  toil.  The  Arabs' 
historical  claim  to  it  is  no  more  pre- 
possessing than  that  of  the  Israelis. 
They  have  plenty  of  land  themselves, 
and  the  present  Israeli  government 
gives  them  unfettered  access  to  all 
their  religious  shrines.  Continued 
warfare  might  cause  the  Israelis 
dreadful  taxation  and  inflation,  but 
it  also  strengthens  the  Palestinian 
and  other  radical  elements  which  are 
causing  such  loss  of  sleep  among  the 
present  Arab  magnificoes.  Finally, 
after  years  of  poverty  and  backward- 
ness, Allah's  oil  has  given  the  Arabs 
an  opportunity  to  partake  of  the 
twentieth  century.  One  would  hope 
all  of  this  would  induce  them  to 
smoke  the  peace  pipe,  yet  the  Arab 
remains,  as  Iraq's  former  President 
Aref  declared  in  1967,  "resolved,  de- 
termined, and  united,  to  achieve  our 
clear  aim  of  wiping  Israel  off  the 
map." 

Is  this  really  a  situation  that  can 
be  improved  by  what  some  of  our 
diplomats  have  called  "evenhanded- 
ness"?  Are  there  really  two  sides  to 
this  conflict?  Does  Mr.  Aref  sound 
like  a  man  devoted  to  principles  of 
legality?  How  can  a  conflict  be  rea- 
sonably resolved  when  one  side  will 
not  even  recognize  the  statehood  of 
the  other? 

ARABS  ARE  NOT  LIKE  Phila- 
delphians,  nor  are  they 
like  Frenchmen,  nor  even 
Israelis.  This  is  why  our 
tidy    notions    about    how  nations 
should  behave  look  so  hollow  and 
ridiculous  when  applied  to  the  Mid- 
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die  East.  Arabs  are  religious  fanatics 
devoted  to  a  non-\^  estern  warrior  re- 
ligion. Their  bequests  to  us  include 
the  words  assassin  and  jihad.  They 
have  no  democratic  tradition,  no  tra- 
dition of  contract  law,  and  a  civiliza- 
tion that  is  more  decadent  than  Andy 
Warhol's. 

On  this  earth  only  the  Chinese  and 
the  Russians  indulge  in  more  wanton 
slaughter  of  one  another.  The  Rus- 
sians and  Chinese  do  it  to  make  their 
societies  more  efficient  and  sequa- 
cious: the  Arabs  do  it  out  of  religious 
fervor.  An  unwed  daughter  is  sus- 
pected of  a  lascivious  tryst  with  a 
local  dandy,  Algeria  covets  its  neigh- 
bor's sand  dune — whatever  the  case, 
the  Arab  draws  his  blade  with  gusto, 
and  when  he  is  finished  butchering 
he  is  always  that  much  closer  to  Al- 
lah. So  Iraqis  plot  against  Syrians. 
Moroccans  intrigue  against  Algeri- 
ans, and  Libyans  scheme  against 
everyone.  ^  hen  the  Jordanians 
moved  against  the  PLO.  they  did  so 
with  a  fury  that  must  have  appalled 
even  Moshe  Dayan.  If  the  Israelis 
left  Israel  tomorrow,  Syria.  Egypt, 
Jordan,  and  the  PLO  would  be  slit- 
ting each  other's  throats  by  nightfall, 
for  all  have  claims  to  the  area. 

The  religious  intolerance  of  the 
Arabs  is  a  point  that  makes  them  the 
envy  of  many  an  old-time  Methodist. 
Thanks  to  the  seventh-century  Cove- 
nant of  Omar,  the  devout  Muslim  can 
treat  the  dhimmi.  or  non-Muslim, 
even  more  shabbily  than  he  treats 
his  wives.  The  dhimmi  is  burdened 
with  a  dress  code  somewhat  sug- 
gestive of  the  uniform  worn  in  Nazi 
death  camps;  he  is  proscribed  from 
owning  a  horse,  publicly  practicing 
his  religion,  publicly  consorting  with 
demon  rum.  and  publicly  mourning 
his  dead.  Further,  as  breaches  of  the 
peace  go,  the  murder  of  a  non-Muslim 
by  a  Muslim  is  considered  no  graver 
than  double  parking,  and  no  non- 
Muslim  can  testify  against  a  Muslim. 
Finally,  the  fortunate  dhimmi  is  as- 
sessed special  taxes  for  such  special 
treatment.  All  in  all,  a  notable  ar- 
rangement; if  our  Ku  Kluxers  ever 
could  have  heated  up  the  moral  fer- 
vor that  burns  within  the  bosom  of 
the  average  Muslim,  1920s  Boston 
would  have  looked  like  1970s  Beirut: 
Al  Smith  would  have  been  dragged 
around  Capitol  Hill  behind  a  Model 
T.  Consider  how  the  Egyptians  have 
oppressed  the  poor  Copt>.  Remember 
the  plight  of  the  harried  Kurd  in 


Iraq.  What  of  the  Jew?  Of  the 
900,000  Jews  under  Arab  rule  in 
1948,  only  some  35,000  remain  to- 
day. The  only  Arab  state  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  where  religious  toleration 
was  attempted  was  Lebanon.  Already 
more  Arab  lives  have  been  snuffed 
out  there  than  in  all  the  wars  with 
Israel.  And  Lebanon  is  the  model  the 
Arabs  have  prescribed  for  Israel 
once  the  Israeli  government  is  elim- 
inated. 

There  is  not  one  Arab  democracv 
in  the  Middle  East.  So  far  as  I  can 
tell,  there  is  not  even  a  benign  des- 
potism in  the  area.  The  Arabs  have 
no  sense  of  individual  freedom  or 
civil  rights.  They  have  no  free  press, 
few  political  parties,  and  a  labor 
movement  that  is  as  servile  to  govern- 
mental whims  as  the  labor  movement 
of  the  Soviet  Lnion.  Rumors  persist 
that  slavery  endures  in  Arab  back- 
waters, but  even  if  these  tales  are 
apocryphal  the  Arab  conception  of 
marriage  is  but  one  step  removed 
from  slavery.  The  condition  of  wom- 
en in  Arab  society  is  actually  worse 
than  what  Ms.  magazine  portravs  as 
existing  in  the  Lnited  States.  What 
political  philosophy  exists  amongst 
the  Arabs  is  distinctly  nonliberal.  To- 
day the  young  Arab  intellectual 
spouts  the  tosh  of  Lenin.  In  the  Thir- 
ties the  most  celebrated  Palestinian 
leader,  the  mufti  of  Jerusalem,  be- 
came a  Nazi,  packed  up.  and  moved 
to  Berlin  to  be  closer  to  the  fount  of 
Aryan  wisdom.  All  in  all.  the  Arab, 
especially  the  pious  Arab,  makes  a 
most  unpleasant  neighbor.  The  more 
addicted  he  is  to  the  Koran,  the  less 
apt  he  is  to  conform  to  the  idealistic 
notions  of  xAmerican  statesmen.  For 
our  goody-goodv  Machiavellians  to 
spend  much  time  ensnaring  such  a 
non-\^  estern.  premodern  people  into 
a  life  of  reason  and  dignity  is  as 
hopeless  as  trying  to  get  a  laugh  out 
of  the  eternallv  sour  mug  of  King 
Khalid. 

Nevertheless,  they  persist,  "u  ith  a 
cleverness  that  is  all  too  transparent 
they  continue  to  try  to  dupe  barbar- 
ians into  accepting  the  truths  of 
Rector  Endicott  Peabody.  Are  these 
the  machinations  of  the  world's  fore- 
most imperialistic  power?  Not  at  all: 
rather,  they  are  the  signs  of  a  rather 
formidable  imperialistic  imagination, 
and  manv  an  evening  I  spend  in  my 
chapel  beseeching  the  Deity  to  save 
us  from  our  statesmen's  fantasies.  So 
far  His  response  has  been  mixed.  - 
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BORN  AGAIN 
REPUBLICANS 

by  Murray  Kempton 
An  unorthodox  appreciation  of  the  Republican  National  Convention 


KANSAS  CITY 

Those  of  us  lucky  enough  to  be  de- 
tached from  the  sufferings  of  the  Re- 
publicans were  drawn  here  to  an  ig- 
noble extent  by  the  promise  of  watch- 
ing them  let  one  another's  blood.  We  were 
cheated,  as  those  all-too-human  parts  that  are 
instinct  with  the  thirst  for  gore  deserve  to  be 
cheated,  and  we  knew  we  were  almost  at  the 
first  sight  of  this  lowing  herd,  which  anticipa- 
tion had  confused  with  a  bedlam  of  bulls.  For 
the  moment  the  Republicans  have  no  blood  to 
let;  they  are  drained  by  the  prolonged  biting 
of  flies. 

They  have  not  been  so  much  gored  as  galled. 
They  are  resentful,  of  course — and  who  in 
their  income  bracket  has  a  larger  claim? — 
but  they  have  lost  count  of  their  resentments. 
The  endurance  of  their  factions  is  no  more 
than  one  of  those  habits  that  outlive  passion. 
They  cannot  hate  each  other  as  they  some- 
times used  to,  being  bound  in  the  fraternity 
of  a  shared  victimhood.  Their  bitterness  is 
diffused,  unfocused,  and  of  that  order  that 
rought  Vergil  to  speak  of  "the  tears  of 


things";  but  these  are  not  the  lacrimae  but 
the  acrimoniae  rerum.  If  they  could  give  a 
face  to  their  rancor,  it  would  probably  belong 
to  the  uneasy  ghost  at  San  Clemente.  and  yet 
a  part  of  them  is  tied  even  to  him  by  the 
bond  of  a  shared  misfortune.  Of  all  the  affile 
tions  that  have  deadened  them,  the  heaviest  is 
the  possession  of  this  martyr  who  is  also  their 
cross.  He  is  everywhere  and  nowhere.,  the 
more  noticeable  in  a  convention  hall  barren  of 
any  graven  image,  even  Abraham  Lincoln's 
let  alone  Mr.  Ford's.  It  is  as  though  we  have 
been  confronted  by  a  universal  will  to  believe 
that  the  Republican  Party  was  founded  in 
Ripon,  Wisconsin,  sometime  in  August  1974 
and  dedicated  to  the  liberation  of  Washington 
from  generations  of  misrule  by  the  Democrats. 
The  Republican  distaste  for  government  has 
almost  forced  them  into  a  compact  to  forget 
that,  come  January,  they  will  have  been  at  the 
head  of  government  for  sixteen  of  the  past 
twenty-four  years.  We  cannot  even  be  sure 
that  they  will  not  thereafter  be  cursed  by 
title  to  the  estate  they  so  dislike.  They  have 
become  the  inert  party,  and  the  size  of  the 
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Murray  Kempton  inert  vote  is  by  now  incalculable,  since  we 

— F»>^t> tvt  at  A  ttvt  nave  no  way  Yet  to  measure  how  far  their 

DUruN-ALrAllN  numbness  extends  to  the  rest  of  us. 

REPUBLICANS 


Republican  semiotics 


MEANWHILE,  IF  ONE  EMOTION  con- 
trolled their  rounds,  it  was  their 
ill-concealed  mutual  goodwill. 
Our  habit  of  thinking  of  the  Re- 
publican party  as  an  arena  of  quarrel  between 
its  conservatives  and  its  moderates  went  its 
way  even  on  this  scene  where  the  only  con- 
tention was  between  two  factions  of  its  right 
wing,  one  putatively  if  dubiously  purposeful, 
the  other  plainly  without  need  of  purpose.  It 
would  be  an  altogether  easier  case  if  the  thing 
restored  itself  to  the  brutal  simplicities  that 
governed  it  before  Mr.  Nixon,  and  provided  us 
some  banner  of  the  truly  committed  like  the 
California  delegation  that  former  Sen.  Wil- 
liam Knowland  led  into  the  lists  for  Barry 
Goldwater  in  1964.  Knowland  was  a  tower  of 
certainty  then,  remembered  as  a  somewhat 
elephantinely  graceful  man  once,  but  now 
half-seas-over  from  the  grievance  of  the  lost 
cause  of  himself,  his  every  hair  standing  up 
from  the  very  electricity  of  his  vehemence,  and 
his  troops  howling  at  his  back,  every  man  in 
his  orange  jump  suit  as  though  made  ready 
for  whatever  befell  from  the  creeps,  the  Com- 
mies, and  the  epicene  snobs,  and  dressed  so 
as  to  make  each  good  American  identifiable 
to  every  other  in  the  melee.  But  here  there 
was  no  symbol  to  suggest  the  fanatic  heart 
except  the  red  celluloid  cowboy  hats  of  the 
unanimous  Reagan  delegation  from  Texas. 
Only  an  aisle  separated  them  from  the  New 
York  delegation  and  Richard  Rosenbaum,  that 
state's  Republican  chairman  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent Rockefeller's  whipper-in  charged  with 
holding  its  pack  to  Mr.  Ford.  That  cannot 
have  been  a  cause  commanding  the  utmost 
from  Rosenbaum's  spiritual  fervor,  since  his 
own  great  principal  had  been  treated  with  ex- 
treme shabbiness  by  the  President.  Yet  here 
was  one  of  those  men  who,  if  he  cannot  love 
those  he  serves,  all  the  same  exults  in  the 
crudities  and  cruelties  of  the  service.  Rosen- 
baum strode  his  beat  like  some  rogue  cop, 
bullying  the  poor  huddle  of  Reaganites  in  his 
captivity,  his  rasping  voice  and  hairless  head 
the  incarnation  of  the  pitiless  and  terrible 
authority  that  cares  not  for  whose  sake  it  as- 
serts so  long  as  it  can  assert  itself.  There  was 
a  time  whose  passing  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
mourn  when  Texans  of  rightward  cast  knew 
how  to  hate,  and  the  sight  of  Rosenbaum  in 
the  bloom  of  his  frenzy  would  have  excited 


extremes  of  nativist  bigotry  toward  any  such 
offering  from  what  Governor  Carter  has  called 
the  heritage  and  Mr.  Ford  the  treasury  of  our 
ethnicity.  But,  as  things  were  now,  when 
Rosenbaum's  polished  skull  rose  and  shone  with 
a  special  arrogance,  the  most  aroused  of  Tex- 
ans could  summon  up  no  cry  of  protest  beyond 
an  almost  complicit  "Sit  down,  skinhead."  On 
the  convention's  final  night,  Rosenbaum  was 
carrying  a  Texas  hat,  the  parting  gift,  no 
doubt,  of  these  new  friends,  his  enemies.  There 
are  no  second  acts  for  the  politics  of  the  en- 
rage in  American  life. 

Naturally,  then,  the  quarrel  over 
the  soul  of  this  party  we  had  come 
to  think  of  as  endemically  diseased 
by  the  bad  blood  of  its  amateurs 
was  a  contest  between  mercenaries,  exhausted 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ford's  subalterns  and  quick 
with  the  rakish  energies  of  youth  only  in 
that  of  John  Sears,  Governor  Reagan's  mas- 
ter of  the  horse.  Mr.  Ford  is,  one  supposes, 
the  Eternal  Husband,  and  the  array  of  his 
campaign  servitors  ran  to  old  stagers  who  had 
collapsed  into  his  arms,  their  great  loves  for- 
ever lost  to  them.  There  was  Harry  Dent  of 
South  Carolina,  who  had  first  come  to  notice 
as  a  junior  flugelman  for  the  Dixiecrats  in 
1948;  there  was  William  Timmons,  last  seen 
as  chief  whip  of  Mr.  Nixon's  resistance  to  im- 
peachment by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a  masterpiece  of  tactics  that  worked  its  way 
down  from  a  garrison  of  200-odd  loyalists  to 
a  cadre  of  25;  there  was  Clifton  White,  who 
had  been  Goldwater's  chief  master  of  cere- 
monies and  of  delegates;  there  was  Sen.  John 
Tower,  who  had  been  his  convention  floor 
manager;  there  was  Dean  Burch,  who  had 
directed  his  campaign;  and  there  was  Gold- 
water  himself,  who  had  never  been  much  of 
a  Goldwaterite  and  had  a  while  ago  muddled 
his  convictions  into  a  general  fraternal  benev- 
olence. Their  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf,  and 
their  history  even  when  they  were  in  the  green 
is  so  dismal  a  logbook  of  pilings  up  on  rocks 
as  to  exclude  them  by  definition  from  any 
suspicion  of  bare  competence;  but  they  brought 
the  ship  home  this  time  and  were  universally 
hailed  for  the  dexterity  of  their  address  in 
clutching  a  desperate  victory  from  what  ought 
not  ever  to  have  been  a  battle.  The  affairs  of 
the  Republicans  belong  by  now  more  to  pale- 
ontology than  to  any  politics  familiar  to  us; 
we  do  not  lard  the  Cretaceous  period  with 
compliments  for  having  outworn  the  Jurassic. 
But  if  for  Acton  there  was  no  worse  heresy 
than  that  the  office  sanctifies  the  holder  of  it, 
there  is  for  journalism  no  credo  more  sacred 
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than  that  victory,  however  seedy,  certifies  the 
brilliance  of  the  victor. 

In  the  fortunate  defection  of  their  tribal 
chiefs,  the  Goldwaterites  had  turned  to  John 
Sears,  a  condottiere  who  was  a  stranger  even 
to  Governor  Reagan.  As  the  faction  appointed 
to  represent  moderation  was  staffed  and  led 
by  these  depleted  veterans  of  a  Republican 
campaign  whose  defeat  is  generally  blamed 
upon  its  extremism,  the  faction  deemed  ex- 
tremist was  directed  by  the  former  chairman 
of  Students  for  Kennedy  at  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity. John  Sears  had  gone  on  to  further  his 
political  apprenticeship  as  a  junior  in  the 
law  firm  that  somehow  sits  in  the  memory  as 
Nixon,  Mudge,  Grudge,  Nasty,  Brutish  and 
Short.  Mr.  Nixon  may  well  have  had  John 
Sears  in  mind  as  exemplary  pupil  when  he 
used  to  say  in  those  days,  "I  tell  the  young 
men  around  me  that  politics  is  nothing  unless 
it  is  also  poetry."  His  addiction  to  flourishes 
of  nonsense  like  that  is  one  of  several  encour- 
agements to  forgetting  that  Mr.  Nixon  had  a 
very  long  head  for  the  business  of  any  politi- 
cian except  himself  and  could  therefore  have 
been  that  best  of  instructors,  the  one  at  once 
informed  enough  to  teach  the  acquired  wis- 
dom of  his  discipline  and  deformed  enough  to 
be  a  useful  warning  against  its  follies.  This 
least  lyrical  and  most  prosy  of  artisans  may 
even  have  been  on  to  something  in  his  fantasy 
of  a  politics  that  is  nothing  unless  it  is  also 
poetry.  Politics  does  occasionally  attain  po- 
etic occasions;  but  they  run  to  just  the  ones 
that  persons  most  serious  about  success  ought 
most  earnestly  to  avoid,  being  limited  as  they 
are  to  what  Apollinaire  had  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  that  there  is  a  poem  in  the  bird  that 
has  but  one  wing. 

Governor  Reagan  was  just  that  species  of 
bird.  It  is  hard  otherwise  to  see  what  could 
have  brought  John  Sears  to  him.  There  had, 
to  be  sure,  subsequently  grown  between  them 
a  bond  as  unmistakable  and  as  mysterious  as 
the  one  that  might,  in  the  best  of  cases,  tie 
trainer  to  horse  to  trainer.  It  was  nonetheless 
an  incongruity  to  find  the  most  unremittingly 
incantatory  ideologue  in  our  politics  giving  all 
his  trust  to  a  campaign  manager  who  never 
ceased  to  insist  that  this  was  not  an  ideological 
year.  There  was  in  the  sight  of  Sears  at  work 
all  the  puzzlement  and  the  final  admiration 
that  would  attend  any  agnostic  masterfully 
captaining  some  army  of  the  faithful,  now  and 
again  lighting  up  the  solemnities  of  its  march 
with  his  drolleries,  and  making  it  altogether 
dear  that  the  continually  refreshed  impulse  of 
his  employment  had  been  his  delight  in  the 
^ame  as  game. 


IT  MUST  be  SAID  FOR  Governor  Reagan 
that  he  was  a  horse  worthy  of  such  a 
trainer.  He  deserves,  when  you  consider 
the  weight  assigned,  to  be  counted  as 
one  of  the  great  candidates  in  our  memory, 
perhaps  the  greatest  who  never  got  his  chance. 
As  it  was,  he  finished  the  primaries  with  more 
votes  from  Republicans  than  a  President  who, 
however  dim  otherwise,  was  their  own  and  who 
had  the  support  of  all  such  paladins,  however 
reduced  in  fortune,  as  are  left  for  them  to 
revere.  Reagan  rode  over  Goldwater  in  Ari- 
zona, in  Texas  reduced  John  Connally  to  an 
unwonted  silence,  and,  if  Sears  had  not,  in 
this  one  instance,  underestimated  his  propor- 
tions, might  conceivably  have  added  to  the 
load  of  Rockefeller's  embarrassments  if  he  had 
chosen  to  challenge  in  New  York. 

His  gifts  were  the  actor's,  some  native  and 
others,  no  less  formidable,  acquired  in  the 
craft.  It  was  not  merely  that  no  one  who  had 
ever  taken  the  field  against  him  could  be 
Reagan's  equal  at  telling  a  story,  providing, 
as  Shaw  said  of  Shakespeare,  that  someone 
else  had  told  it  to  him  first,  or  that  he  could 
suggest  that  fluoridation  induces  hair  on  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  maintain  a  tone  preg- 
nant with  common  sense.  That  his  talents  as  an 
actor  had  always  been  of  the  respectable  rather 
than  the  transforming  sort  added  significantly 
to  his  dimensions  as  a  candidate.  Modest 
talents  learn  to  be  modest,  since  their  survival 
depends  upon  the  subordination  of  their  tem- 
perament. Ronald  Reagan,  when  young,  had 
grown  used  to  doing  what  his  director,  his 
producer,  and,  beyond  all  others,  his  agent 
told  him  was  best  for  him.  If  he  had  not,  he 
would  have  been  forgotten  long  since.  In  the 


"Mr.  Ford  is  the 
Eternal  Hus- 
band, and  the 
array  of  his 
campaign  ser- 
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loves  forever 
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Forties  he  lost  his  bloom  just  at  the  awful 
moment  when  Hollywood  was  losing  its.  Taft 
Schreiber  of  the  Music  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica was  his  agent  then,  and  nearly  twenty-five 
years  later  he  could  still  speak  with  reverence 
of  the  noble  fashion  with  which  Reagan  pulled 
down  vanity. 

"Bigger  performers  than  he  were  in  the 
same  trouble  he  was,"  Schreiber  remembered. 
"All  they  did  was  complain  that  we  didn't  get 
them  parts.  They  couldn't  understand  that  mov- 
ies had  stopped  being  made  in  those  days.  But 
Ron  would  do  anything.  I  think  he  would  have 
put  on  a  clown  suit  and  helped  open  a  shop- 
ping center  if  we'd  suggested  it.  We  finally 
got  him  work  speaking  at  General  Electric 
sales  meetings.  He  had  only  started  when  we 
got  a  letter  from  GE  saying  that  one  of  the 
dealers  had  complained  about  some  wisecrack 
Ron  had  made.  I  thought  that  was  pretty  in- 
sulting for  a  performer  of  his  stature;  but  I 
thought  I  ought  to  show  him  the  letter.  And 
do  you  know  that  Ron  picked  up  the  phone 
and  called  GE  and  told  them  that  he  was  glad 
they  had  told  this  to  him.  He  said  that  this  was 
a  new  job,  and  he  knew  he  would  make  mis- 
takes, and  he  was  working  for  GE  now,  and 
that  he'd  be  helped  and  not  hurt  by  being  told 
what  it  wanted." 

He  was  not  sunk  but  had  only  dived  and 
would  yet  get  up  again.  This  habit  of  being  pli- 
able won  Reagan  a  campaign  that  ought  to  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  epics  of  our  politics. 
For  what  are  epics  about,  after  all,  except  how 
this  man  or  that  one  played  out  a  bad  hand? 
He  had  begun  in  the  East,  mild  as  milk,  and 
failed,  although  narrowly;  after  Illinois,  all 
seemed  up  with  him.  He  fell  boldly  back  upon 
those  tested  untruths  that  bad  memory  trans- 
forms into  verities — the  enemy  with  his  talons 
at  our  jugular,  the  Panama  Canal  as  holy 
ground — and  he  went  through  the  West  like  a 
devouring  flame.  He  was  once  again  in  being 
as  a  candidate;  a  lesser  man  with  a  lesser  agent 
would  have  been  intoxicated  by  principles  not 
only  cherished  for  themselves  but  so  lately  prov- 
en in  the  service  of  his  recovery,  and  would  have 
gone  on  trusting  them  and  would  have  expired 
with  increasingly  hoarse  and  decreasingly  at- 
tended preachments  against  the  Mongol  horde. 
But  it  was  the  peculiar  element  of  Reagan's 
genius  that  he  would  yield  any  trust  in  his 
own  convictions  to  his  higher  trust  in  his  agent. 
Sears  had  divined  that  what  had  brought  them 
to  Mr.  Ford's  very  gate  was  not  enough  to 
carry  them  through  and  that  no  hope  remained 
unless  the  troops  of  the  committed  could  be 
reinforced  from  the  dwelling  places  of  the 
calculating.  He  set  to  scouring  the  countryside, 
returned  with  Senator  Richard  Schweiker  of 


Pennsylvania,  and  introduced  this  most  bizarre 
trophy  to  Reagan  as  his  Vice-President-desig- 
nate.  It  was  a  piece  of  superb  impudence;  the 
smell  of  heresy  to  stern  Republican  principles 
that  the  orthodox  had  so  long  sniffed  in  their 
Eastern  dioceses  was  a  stench  of  sulphur  on 
Schweiker.  While  Rockefeller  groaned  for  par- 
don of  his  seldom-ardent  and  long-ago-re- 
nounced traffickings  with  the  liberals,  Schweik- 
er was  writhing  unashamedly  at  their  orgies. 
His  votes  in  the  Senate  could  be  seen  to  de- 
viate from  the  desires  of  George  Meany  only 
when  they  had  given  precedence  to  some  con- 
trary wish  of  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action.  There  is  no  telling  how  far  Sears  had 
worked  his  way  through  the  muster  roll  of  the 
enemy's  camp  before  having  resort  to  any 
prospect  as  seemingly  unpromising  as  Schweik- 
er; he  might  well  have  turned  to  him  early  on 
the  sound  premise  that  the  likeliest  deserter 
is  the  trooper  with  some  prior  experience  of 
absences  without  leave.  Schweiker  defected 
with  an  alacrity  hardly  more  decent  than  his 
voting  record  and  seems  already  to  have  been 
the  chosen  vessel  when  he  was  borne  to  Reagan 
for  inspection.  Their  first  meeting  is  said  to 
have  consumed  five  hours  and  distilled  a  broad 
agreement  that  hearths  ought  to  be  warm  and 
homes  proof  against  termites.  Schweiker  is  a 
fair-seeming  fellow  with  one  of  those  orator- 
on-the-windy-hilltop  faces  that  would  have  im- 
pressed Vachel  Lindsay  for  at  least  a  minute- 
and-a-half;  but,  all  the  same,  Reagan's  oc- 
casional lapses  in  identifying  this  brand  that 
had  leaped  to  him  from  the  burning  suggested 
a  probe  of  the  smallest  degree  of  intimacy. 
But  then  to  work  overmuch  to  contrive  the 
pretense  that  such  an  alliance  could  have  the 
remotest  connection  with  the  logic  of  the  con- 
victions of  either  of  these  comrades-in-arms 
would  have  spoiled  the  symmetry  of  a  gesture 
whose  entire  point  was  to  give  proof  of  Rea- 
gan's readiness  to  cast  off  his  principles  at 
need.  His  progress  had  been  halted  at  its  final 
barrier  by  the  fears  of  the  prudent  that  he  was 
overprincipled,  the  terror  of  another  Goldwater 
campaign  having  driven  even  Goldwater  to 
Mr.  Ford's  standard. 

A  change  in  doctrine 

AND  SO  REAGAN  RAISED  HIMSELF  for 
one  final  demonstration  that  he  was 
capable  of  as  many  roles  as  there 
are  sins  to  commit.  As  he  had  be- 
gun sectarian,  he  ended  ecumenical.  When  the 
faithful  gathered  to  welcome  him  to  Kansas 
City  and  the  final  conflict,  they  found  him 
preaching  the  same  heresies  that  he  and  they 
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had  stood  together  so  long  to  extirpate. 

"I  got  in  this,"  he  said,  "to  win  an  election." 
For  all  too  long,  the  Northeastern  Republicans 
had  felt  abused  and  scorned  and  traduced.  "It 
was  time  to  reach  our  hands  across  the  bor- 
der," and  that  was  what  he  alone  had  been 
bold  enough  to  do.  And  there  in  the  sun,  with 
the  balloons  bobbing  on  the  hills  around  the 
Alameda-Plaza  Hotel,  the  young  mothers  held 
up  their  children  to  see  Schweiker,  who,  had 
they  known  of  his  existence  a  month  ago, 
could  only  have  imagined  him  as  a  sight  fit  to 
turn  any  innocent  gazer  to  stone.  Their  devo- 
tion to  Reagan  had  begun  with  their  antipathy 
to  all  the  Schweikers  of  this  earth;  and  now 
they  listened  to  a  lament  over  the  wounds 
of  the  Eastern  Republicans  that  they  them- 
selves had  gloried  in  inflicting,  and  they  ac- 
cepted with  cheerful  complacency  the  honors 
due  them  as  the  saviors  of  their  own  victims. 
When  Mr.  Nixon  reached  out  his  hand  to  Mao 
Tse-tung,  he  knew  his  audience.  It  is  foolish 
to  think  of  the  Republican  party  as  an  insti- 
tution that  will  not  endure  to  Judgment;  it  is 
protected  by  its  own  imperviousness  to  every 
irony. 

The  stroke  was  no  less  masterful  for  having 
made  no  difference.  Schweiker  brought  no 
delegates  with  him,  and  Reagan  lost  none  that 
he  already  possessed,  except  a  few  from  Missis- 
sippi who  would  have  found  some  other  ex- 
cuse to  desert  him  soon  enough.  There  arrives 
a  time  in  these  affairs  when  the  lines  are  drawn 
beyond  assail  by  so  weak  a  force  as  reason. 
The  generic  Reaganite,  being  principled,  could 
no  more  be  disillusioned  at  seeing  his  princi- 
ples mocked  by  their  appointed  champion  than 
the  generic  Fordite,  being  realistic,  could  be 
seduced  by  any  appeal,  however  shrewd,  to  his 
bent  for  the  practical. 

But  John  Sears  cannot  have  expected  much 
from  any  device  of  his  by  then.  He  could  do 
no  more  than  come  up  with  the  best  that  was 
left.  His  campaign  had  been  notable  for  the 
acuity  of  its  anticipation  of  the  moment  when 
the  vein  it  was  mining  would  be  tapped  out. 
There  now  remained  to  him  nothing  except  to 
display  Reagan  to  the  professionals  as  a  can- 
didate even  more  anxious  to  win  than  they, 
l  even  quicker  to  sacrifice  fantasies  of  honor 
and  in  every  way  more  venturesome  and  read- 
ier to  dare  all.  But  to  appreciate  the  promise 
of  qualities  of  that  distinguished  order  re- 
jquired  imagination  at  its  keenest  pitch;  Sears 
must  have  known  that  his  case  was  terminally 
desperate  when  he  understood  that  it  had  no 
'lopes  of  salvage  unless  it  could  arouse  the 
magination  of  a  party  rendered  by  dreadful 
Circumstance  incapable  of  imagining  anything 
;xcept  some  fresh  horror. 


Still  and  all,  when  the  convention  en- 
tered upon  its  formalities,  there  were 
eighty  or  so  delegates  still  confessing 
themselves  unable  to  choose  between 
the  two  candidates.  Their  mystery  was  the  only 
prop  to  the  fiction  that  the  game  was  not  up. 
It  was  widely  thought  that,  having  led  obscure 
lives,  they  were  only  indulging  the  itch  to  stay 
conspicuous  as  long  as  they  could.  And  yet  the 
attention  paid  them  seemed  more  an  embar- 
rassment than  a  gratification,  for  they  were 
Republicans  and,  as  members  of  the  party  of 
order,  unable  to  go  their  way  unconscious  of 
the  sin  of  having  lapsed  into  being  an  occasion 
for  uncertainty.  They  ran  to  a  marked  degree 
to  persons  whose  hope  for  rescue  abided  now 
in  the  intervention  of  some  supernatural  agent : 
there  passed  in  view  the  Congressman  from 
Denver  who  called  a  press  conference  to  an- 
nounce that  that  afternoon  he  was  going  on 
his  knees  to  pray  the  Almighty's  counsel,  the 
lady  from  Mississippi  who  said  she  was  wait- 
ing for  a  vision,  and  the  spiritualist  from 
Virginia  who  felt  that  she  could  at  last  relax 
because  she  had  ordered  up  a  dream  for  that 
very  evening;  by  then  it  had  come  to  seem 
that  victory  might  well  belong  to  the  faction 
with  the  wit  to  fix  the  horoscope  in  Wednes- 
day afternoon's  Kansas  City  Star.  Most  of 
these  devotees  of  various  competitive  powers 
and  principalities  of  the  air  ended  up  in  Mr. 
Ford's  custody;  but  then,  if  one  is  a  Republi- 
can and  summons  the  Angel  of  God,  He  can, 
I  suppose,  be  trusted  to  arrive  terrible  in  His 


"Mr.  Nixon  was 
that  best  of 
instructors,  the 
one  at  once 
informed 
enough  to  teach 
the  acquired 
wisdom  of  his 
discipline  and 
deformed 
enough  to  be  a 
useful  warning 
against  its 
follies." 
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majesty  and  deliver  the  injunction  "Always 
keep  a-hold  of  Nurse/For  fear  of  finding  some- 
thing worse." 

By  now  John  Sears  was  left  with  only  two 
instruments  that  might  provide  for  him  some 
plausible  diversion  from  the  counterrevolution- 
ary bias  that  seems  to  be  common  to  all  mes- 
sages from  the  Other  Shore. 

One  was  a  proposal  that  the  convention  re- 
vise its  rules  to  require  any  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident to  designate  his  choice  for  Vice-President 
the  morning  before  the  night  he  submits 
himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  delegates.  That 
had  been  Sears's  idea.  The  other  was  an 
amendment  to  the  platform  which,  under 
the  guise  of  a  pledge  to  "morality  in  for- 
eign policy"  was  a  litany  of  the  perfidies  of 
a  Secretary  of  State  who  had  been  named 
as  the  most  admired  American  the  last  time 
the  Gallup  firm  dared  to  test  the  proposition 
that  there  might  be  one,  and  who  was  here 
rent  limb  from  limb  by  the  exaltation  of  Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn,  whom  he  had  snubbed, 
and  the  denunciation  of  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ment, which  he  had  sponsored.  That  had  been 
the  concoction  of  the  more  ferocious  tribes 
around  Reagan's  campfires.  Sears  seems  to 
have  regarded  it  as  of  little  purpose  except 
for  sport;  and,  when  he  was  asked  why  the 
amendment  did  not  content  itself  with  a  simple 
"Bring  me  the  head  of  Henry  Kissinger,"  his 
interior  laughter  seemed  almost  loud  enough 
to  be  heard;  he  rolled  his  tongue  about  his 
cheek  and  made  a  protracted  show  of  study- 
ing the  document  at  hand  and  emerging  to 
report  that  nowhere  upon  the  page  had  he 
been  able  to  find  the  name  of  Secretary  Kis- 
singer. 

He  clearly  regarded  all  such  wrestlings  with 
the  cosmos  as  irrelevant  in  a  politics  whose 
ultimate  struggles  are  not  over  ideas  but 
property,  and  are  decided  on  matters  of  pro- 
cedure rather  than  ideology.  To  force  Mr.  Ford 
to  name  his  Vice-President  and  create  one 
future  ingrate  and  a  dozen  enemies  would  be 
to  weaken  Mr.  Ford,  while  to  have  his  own 
party  abuse  his  foreign  policy  would  do  no 
more  than  insult  a  dignity  that  had  long  ago 
surrendered  itself  in  supplications  to  ladies 
from  Mississippi  who,  while  they  were  waiting 
for  their  vision,  would  as  lief  pass  the  time 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  with 
any  other  mortal. 


THE  CHALLENGE  TO  REFORM  the  Vice- 
Presidential  selection  process  had 
more  definitive  promise  as  a  weapon 
and  even  some  modest  merit  as  a 
proposition.  Here,  after  all,  was  a  party  that 


had  seen  both  its  Vice-Presidents  of  the  past 
twenty-four  years  end  up  as  putative  cocon- 
spirators on  felony  indictment  sheets.  Even 
though  a  candidate  for  President  could  hardly 
be  more  perceptive  in  his  blunderings  toward 
the  choice  of  a  running  mate  while  distracted 
by  the  imminence  of  the  convention  than  while 
exhausted  after  it,  he  could  certainly  not  be 
less  so;  and,  given  the  record,  even  the  most 
languid  wave  in  the  direction  of  reform  might 
be  taken  as  a  minimally  decent  show  of  con- 
science. 

Mr.  Ford's  majority  on  the  rules  committee 
had  rejected  Sears's  proposal  even  so;  it  would 
come  to  the  convention  floor  only  as  a  minori- 
ty report  on  the  second  night  of  the  conven- 
tion. Sears  met  the  journalists  at  noon  of  the 
evening  of  this  last  go  at  the  tables  with  his 
gaiety  undiminished.  It  would,  he  promised 
them,  be  one  of  the  most  exciting  nights  in 
history.  He  must  have  known  that  it  was  all  up 
with  him;  it  had  been  twenty-four  hours  since 
he  had  been  able  to  take  note  of  the  emergence 
of  a  closet  Reaganite;  he  had  instead  taken  to 
speaking  of  forty  or  fifty  delegates  that  were 
his  and  that  no  one  had  counted  as  his  be- 
cause they  preferred  to  reveal  themselves  on 
the  floor.  He  moved  through  these  fancies  with 
an  air  of  such  careless  assurance — as  of  one 
so  rich  that  he  no  longer  bothers  to  count  his 
fortune — that  the  bare  rumor  of  him  must 
have  sent  Mr.  Ford's  captains  to  a  frantic 
recanvass  of  figures  whose  accuracy  he  per- 
fectly appreciated  but  whose  dubiety  he  man- 
aged alarmingly  to  suggest  on  no  evidence 
except  his  manner. 

He  was  asked  about  Mississippi,  whose  thirty 
delegates  had  made  their  entrance  marked  as 
movers  and  shakers  and  had  met  that  chal- 
lenge by  collapsing  into  a  midden  of  inter- 
mingled and  shuddering  flesh  from  which  no 
signal  came  more  coherent  than  now  a  moan 
and  then  a  lamentation.  Sears  affected  to  have 
stopped  thinking  about  Mississippi  except  with 
the  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  that  no- 
blesse obliges: 

"That  delegation  is  full  of  gentlemen  I  have 
known  for  many  years.  In  all  this  excitement, 
if  one  more  question  is  asked  of  them,  these 
people  will  drop  dead  of  fatigue." 

His  impulse  to  mischief  had  carried  him 
one  half-step  too  far;  a  campaign  manager,  no 
matter  how  ample  his  graces,  cannot  say  that 
it  would  be  indelicate  of  him  to  intrude  upon 
the  prayer  and  fasting  of  the  troubled  without 
suggesting  that  he  knows  by  now  that  it  would 
be  an  intrusion  without  hope.  By  now,  some 
sense  of  injury  was  arising  among  the  jour- 
nalists. A  serious  man  does  not  like  to  think  of 
his  business  as  trivial;  and  how  to  go  on  affirm- 
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ing  the  importance  of  this  tapestry  when  the 
faces  of  the  defeated  showed  themselves  so  all 
else  but  suffering? 

"How  about  some  real  figures,"  one  of  us 
growled. 

"There  will  be  real  figures  tonight,"  John 
Sears  answered,  and  with  more  bitterness 
seated  in  their  ranks  than  they  had  before 
known  with  this  droll  companion,  the  journal- 
ists trailed  away.  And  yet  he  had  only  said, 
gentlemen,  the  dice  will  be  on  the  table  this 
evening,  and,  although  I  concede  that  thir- 
teen is  not  the  easiest  of  all  points  to  make, 
we  propose  to  have  our  throw.  It  was  difficult 
not  to  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  us;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  be  better  than  one's  circumstances; 
and  given  the  debasement  of  the  playing  level 
of  politics — even  hockey  is  no  more  inept — it 
was  inevitable  that  some  practitioner  with  a 
feel  for  the  art  would  appear  by  chance  and 
there  would  come  a  moment  in  the  course  of 
one  of  his  disquisitions  when  we  would  know 
how  things  might  have  gone  if  Mozart  had 
submitted  himself  to  the  inquiries  of  a  conven- 
tion of  country-and-western-music  editors  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 

That  afternoon,  there  was  manifested  in  the 
pressroom  the  agenda  for  the  night's  great 
debate.  The  climactic  confrontation  over  the 
soul  of  the  Republican  party  was  identified  as 
one  of  "two  and  only  two  amendments"  to  the 

(platform,  "which  are  in  order:   Two.  Insert 

!  morality  in  foreign-affairs  language.  Ten  min- 

|  utes  pro  and  con." 

Giants  would  stalk  among  us.  The  question: 

!  "Resolved,  that  our  Secretary  of  State  is  the 
scourge  of  our  friends  and  the  solace  of  our 

[enemies"  would  be  put  by  "R.  Obenshein, 
Virginia;  J.  Baxter,  Delaware;  L.  Leonard, 
West  Virginia;  Congressman  P.  Crane,  Illi- 
nois." The  reply  in  the  Crown's  name  would 

Pbe  given  by  "Sen.  R.  Hruska,  Nebraska." 

But  long  before  then  the  proposed  rule  to 
force  Mr.  Ford  to  confess  whatever  shabby 
disposition  he  proposed  to  make  of  the  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  would  run  its 

Ijiurdles  and  the  matter  of  the  property  would 

Iiave  been  for  all  realistic  purposes  settled. 
The  proponents  of  the  change  had  no  argu- 
ment to  offer  except  that  the  delegates  had  a 
ight  to  know,  an  ideal  that,  however  hand- 
fiome  in  other  quarters,  cut  the  meanest  of 
igures  on  a  floor  crowded  with  so  many  per- 
sons who  had  been  granted  all  too  much  of 
heir  right  to  know  in  recent  years  and  found 


it  invariably  accompanied  by  the  nastiest  of 
shocks.  Its  opponents  barely  argued  at  all  and 
would  have  been  unheard  if  they  had;  the 
delegates  had  ceased  all  attention  to  the  po- 
dium, having  been  distracted  by  Vice-Presi- 
dent Rockefeller,  by  now  consumed  by  his  role 
as  aging  pantaloon  fallen  from  notice  and 
remembering  that  his  most  infrequent  moments 
of  grandeur  at  Republican  conventions  had 
been  confined  to  those  occasions  when  he  was 
able  to  shine  forth  as  their  victim,  and  bent 
upon  restoring  his  importance  by  rousing  the 
beast  that  slumbered  around  him.  A  North 
Carolina  delegate  teased  him  with  a  Reagan 
sign,  and  gratefully  the  Vice-President  snatched 
and  made  away  with  it.  A  Utah  delegate  re- 
taliated by  ripping  Richard  Rosenbaum's  tele- 
phone from  its  moorings.  While  these  buf- 
fooneries rolled  forward,  Sherry  Shealy  Mart- 
schink,  South  Carolina's  rules  committeewom- 
an,  did  her  plaintive  best  to  set  forth  her 
objections  to  any  change  in  the  sacred  rite  of 
Vice-Presidential  selection. 

"Take  Checkers,"  she  began.  There  was  no 
noticeable  flinching;  all  the  week's  elaborate 
precautions  against  disturbing  the  peace  of 
this  house  of  the  hangman  with  infelicities 
about  ropes  had  been  superfluous  after  all. 
"Take  checkers,"  Mrs.  Martschink  proceeded. 
"In  checkers,  we  decide  on  the  rules  before 
we  start  the  game.  I  am  in  favor  of  change,  in 
1980 — not  in  the  middle  of  the  game."  The 
major  debate  of  the  convention  of  the  great 
party  that  has  ruled  the  air  above  and  the 
earth  below  us  through  two-thirds  of  the  life- 
time of  any  American  twenty-four  years  of 
age  had  taken  full  flight  from  reason  and 
reality. 

No  one  thought  to  make  the  point  that  the 
game  had  not  started,  and  the  writing  of  the 


"Mr.  Ford  re- 
minds us  of 
Kafka's  image 
of  the  can- 
didate about 
whom  it  was 
no  longer 
possible  to  tell 
whether  he  was 
outlining  his 
program  or 
crying  for 
help." 
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rray  Kemp  ton  rules  before  it  did  was  the  exact  subject  on  the 
agenda.  And  no  one  pointed  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent waving  about  his  martyred  telephone  on 
the  floor  and  doing  his  best  to  add  to  the 
crimes  that  stain  the  memory  of  recent  Ameri- 
can Vice-Presidents  the  especially  baroque  one 
of  inciting  to  riot.  The  case  for  sober  consid- 
eration of  improvements  in  the  standards  of 
Vice-Presidential  selection  could  rest  on  the 
solitary  exhibit  of  that  office's  incumbent  or- 
nament at  his  revels.  But  then,  what  matters 
the  argument  if  the  vote  be  lost,  as  lost  it  was? 
Mr.  Ford  had  at  least  fifty  votes  more  than 
he  needed  for  nomination;  there  was  nothing 
left  but  sullen  resignation.  What  with  the  snuf- 
flings  over  the  investiture  of  Rep.  John  Rhodes 
as  permanent  chairman,  the  platform  could 
not  be  served  up  until  midnight  and  it  was 
1:30  in  the  morning  before  the  proposal  "In- 
sert morality  in  foreign-affairs  language"  could 
claim  the  floor.  By  then,  Mr.  Ford's  managers 
would  have  seen  Henry  Kissinger  hanging 
from  the  highest  beam  before  flogging  these 
drooping  spirits  through  yet  another  roll  call, 
from  whose  torments  they  could  wake  only  to 
howl  for  vengeance;  it  was  quickly  announced 
that  Mr.  Ford  had  accepted  the  amendment, 
and  it  took  its  place  in  the  Republican  platform 
of  1976,  which  gained  from  it,  in  fact,  an  im- 
proved artistic  unity,  because  there  had  been 
needed  only  this  warning  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places  to  make  complete 
the  impression  it  conveyed  that,  for  the  past 
eight  years,  the  country  had  been  governed 
by  a  myriad  of  faceless  scoundrels  whose  in- 
famies oppressed  every  decent  Republican  nos- 
tril. The  dismembered  limbs  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  were  left  to  reappear  miraculously 
sewn  together  and  sitting  in  the  seats  reserved 
for  important  guests  two  nights  later  when  Mr. 
Ford  was  safely  home. 
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THE  speech  MR.  ford  made  in  accept- 
ing his  prize  was  generally  accounted 
a  rouser.  I  suppose  it  may  be  thought 
such  if  we  compare  it  only  with  his 
others;  he  remains  a  long  way  from  ceasing 
to  remind  us  of  Kafka's  image  of  the  candidate 
about  whom  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  tell 
whether  he  was  outlining  his  program  or  cry- 
ing for  help.  When  he  had  finished,  he  made 
an  imploring  gesture  to  the  Reagans  to  join 
him  on  the  platform,  and  they  made  their  way 
there  so  graciously  that  the  desperation  of  the 
President's  entreaty  seemed  entirely  unneces- 
sary. But  then,  having  been  reduced  to  beg- 
gary in  the  extremity  of  his  ordeal,  he  may 


have  become  a  beggar  by  habit;  and  we  may 
never  see  him  again  except  pleading,  when 
he  need  only  invite.  He  fills  the  mind  with  the 
sense  of  how  ordinary  he  is  and  how  vulnera- 
ble, with  his  wife  and  children  to  worry  about, 
and  so  little  capital  that  he  even  pays  almost 
his  fair  share  of  his  taxes,  and  us  not  all  that 
certain  that  he  is  even  employable.  He  impels 
you  to  think  of  the  vote,  so  otherwise  un- 
serviceable, as  at  least  of  some  use  as  a  hand- 
out. We  may  have  been  brought  by  the 
distortions  worked  by  the  urge  to  be  great 
upon  the  characters  of  so  many  who  came 
before  him  to  an  exhaustion  where  we  can 
hardly  conceive  of  believing  again  in  a  Presi- 
dent we  dare  think  of  ourselves  as  needing; 
if  Mr.  Ford  survives,  it  will  be  because  he  is 
so  patently  a  President  who  needs  us. 

Mr.  Ford  wondered  in  his  abject  way  wheth- 
er Governor  Reagan  might  have  something  to 
say.  The  governor  talked  about  how  honored  he 
and  Mrs.  Reagan  were  by  the  President's  gen- 
erosity and  kindness  in  bringing  them  here 
this  last  time;  he  had  given  them  a  memory 
that  would  live  in  their  hearts  forever.  And 
then  he  took  wing.  He  remembered  that  he 
had  been  asked  to  compose  a  letter  that  would 
be  encased  in  a  time  capsule  to  be  opened  in 
Los  Angeles  100  years  from  now. 

"We  live  in  a  world,"  it  had  occurred  to 
him,  "in  which  the  great  powers  have  poised 
and  aimed  at  each  other  horrible  missiles  of 
destruction.  .  .  .  And  suddenly  it  dawned  on 
me,  those  who  would  read  this  letter  100  years 
from  now  will  know  if  those  missiles  had  been 
fired.  They  will  know  whether  we  met  our 
challenge." 

And  there  could  suddenly  be  felt  the  assault 
of  the  awe  of  the  thought  that,  meaning  no 
offense  to  the  speaker,  only  the  votes  of  117 
inert  and  unknown  strangers  had  saved  us 
from  being  fooled  once  more.  The  Republicans 
had  begun  to  weep,  the  Reaganites  mostly,  of 
course,  weeping  not  for  the  loss  of  a  nomina- 
tion but  for  the  loss  of  their  chance  to  be 
fooled  again,  for  the  departure  of  the  last  object 
of  unreasonable  faith  they  could  expect  ever 
to  know.  After  us,  the  worthy  clod.  Even  John 
Sears  was  seen  to  weep.  He  will  be  old  and 
gray  and  remember  a  dozen  other  candidates, 
some  of  them  successful,  but  none  like  this 
one.  He  had  gone  through  his  one  grand  pas- 
sion; he  would  never  again  travel  with  that 
high  heart  on  the  quest  for  the  Absolute.  You 
felt  his  bereavement  like  an  ache;  for  here 
had  passed  an  artist  who  would  never  come 
this  way  in  this  form  again.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  measure  of  relief  to  go 
with  the  regret;  the  Quest  for  the  Absolute  is 
a  damnable  piece  of  mischief.  0 
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MOVEMENT 

by  Veronica  Geng 

here  is  A  manila  folder  full  of  clippings  from  this  summer's 
New  York  Times.  These  clippings  soothingly  imply  some  kind 
of  progressive  context  within  which  women  are  becoming  "lib- 
erated." They  are  boring,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  that  bore- 
dom—which feels  very  much  like  helplessness— is  a  form  of 
anxiety,  a  covert  way  of  saying  no  to  lies.  These  clippings  are 
full  of  lies. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  truth  behind  "Miss  Hart  Named 
Head  of  Federal  Reserve  Unit"  is  "Miss  Hart  Not  Named  Head 
of  Federal  Reserve  Unit"— only  that  there  are  too  many  Miss 
Harts  not  named  heads  of  anything.  Such  stories  are  about  what 

Veronica  Geng,  a  free-lance  writer,  lives  in  New  York  City. 


feminists  call  the  token  woman.  That's  an  unfortunate 
phrase,  for  it  seems  to  disparage  the  woman;  but  it  is 
accurate  in  suggesting  that  she  is  being  used  as  a  me- 
dium of  exchange.  We'll  give  you  a  "first  woman  ever 
appointed  head  of  a  division  at  the  Federal  Reserve" 
if  you'll  get  off  our  backs  about  women's  rights.  Token- 
woman  stories  are  boring  because  they  falsify  the  read- 
er's experience. 

Here  is  a  story  about  an  academic  study  showing 
that  men  do  better  than  women  at  mathematics  for 
"societal,"  not  genetic,  reasons.  Stop  the  presses!  Still, 
the  study's  report  ought  to  be  cheering  as  scientific 
confirmation  of  what  right-thinking  people  wish  to  be- 
lieve. The  report  is  not  cheering.  It  is  tedious  and 
depressing: 

The  immorality  of  these  sex  differences  lies  precisely 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  the  result  of  so  many 
subtle  and  not  so  subtle  forces,  restrictions,  stereotypes, 
sex  roles,  parental-teacher -peer  group  attitudes,  and 
other  cultural  and  psychological  constraints  which 
we  haven't  begun. to  fully  understand. 

This  seemingly  enlightened  analysis  is  a  fraud.  Its 
vague,  passive  jargon  pins  the  responsibility  for  bad 
treatment  of  women  on  amorphous  "roles"  and  "forces," 
which,  unlike  human  beings,  are  not  accountable  to 
anybody.  In  places,  the  report  sounds  as  if  the  culprit 
is  mathematics  itself: 

Mathematics  is  a  "critical  filter"  tending  to  eliminate 
women  from  many  fields. . . .  [New]  approaches  . . . 
might  prove  useful  in  making  the  subject  less 
forbidding  to  women. 

Men,  not  mathematics,  are  "tending  to  eliminate 
women  from  many  fields"  and  are  "forbidding  to  wom- 
en." The  report,  unable  to  fight  entirely  clear  of  spe- 
cifics, suggests  this  in  the  most  reluctant  way: 

The  study  found  that,  beginning  in  the  sixth  grade 
the  father  becomes  the  "authority"  on  mathematics 
and  continues  this  role  through  high  school.  "This 
fact  alone  must  have  a  subtle  influence  on  a  young 
girl's  or  boy's  attitude,"  the  study  scid. 

"Advanced  Thinkers  Find  Women  Brainwashed  by 
Stereotypes"  is  probably  the  most  common  type  of 
"women's  liberation"  news.  Its  fraudulence  is  not  just 
a  matter  of  trivial  linguistic  muddle  that  smart  people 
will  penetrate.  It  tells  two  big  lies,  which  appear  to  be 
almost  universally  believed.  First,  it  says  that  the  prob- 
lem is  so  awesomely  complex  ?nd  due  to  such  obscure 
"forces"  that  even  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  we 
won't  be  able  to  understand  it,  let  alone  solve  it,  for 
goodness  knows  how  long.  This  certainly  takes  the  heat 
off  daddies  and  male  teachers.  Second,  it  says  that  these 
crippling  "forces"  are  all  that  stand  between  women 


and  job  equality;  when  the  "forces"  are  conquered  and 
a  new,  uncrippled  generation  of  women  gets  an  equal 
education  in.  say,  mathematics,  they  will  naturally  find 
equal  employment  as  physicists  and  engineers.  In  fact, 
equal  education  gives  women  no  job  equality  whatever. 
The  median  income  for  women  with  four  or  more  years 
of  college  is  about  $1,600  lower  than  that  for  men 
with  no  college  at  all. 

Finally,  here,  from  the  Family  /Style  page  of  the 
Times,  is  the  kind  of  story  that  is  supposed  to  reveal 
the  "light"  side  of  women's  liberation.  It  is  dreary 
beyond  belief.  Hanes  Hosiery  hired  Jacqui  Ceballos, 
former  head  of  the  New  York  City  chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Women  (NOW)  and  now  a 
partner  in  her  own  public-relations  business,  to  promote 
Hanes's  "latest  liberating  product" — a  new  kind  of 
pantyhose.  Ceballos  rose  to  the  occasion  with  a  fashion 
show,  "From  Revolution  to  Revolution:  The  Under- 
cover Story" — described  by  the  Times  as  "a  commen- 
tary, of  sorts,  on  the  politics  of  underwear"  and  an 
example  of  "good,  old,  flannel  feminism."  The  guests 
included  NOW  officers,  Ms.  magazine  editors,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  New  York  State  Women's  Division,  and  an 
officer  of  the  Women's  Bank,  many  of  whom  described 
to  the  press  their  preferences  in  underwear. 

This  phony  affair  has  nothing  to  do  with  feminism 
except  as  it  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  manufacturers 
will  debase  the  word  "liberating"  by  attaching  it  to 
whatever  they  happen  to  be  manufacturing,  and  the 
extent  to  which  so-called  feminist  leaders  will  help  them 
do  it. 

Around  the  time  of  the  Great  Underwear  Caucus,  a 
New  York  feminist  told  me  a  story  that  puts  hosiery 
in  perspective. 

People  forget  that  there  are  things  we  have  fought 
for  and  achieved  that  didn't  come  easy  and  that  we  all 
enjoy — and  that  can  be  taken  away  at  any  time  if 
we  don't  remember  how  we  got  them.  I  work  in  a 
place  where  we  never  had  to  wear  nylon  stockings. 
We  could  wear  sandals  with  bare  feet,  or  socks,  or 
whatever.  Suddenly  we  got  a  new,  repressive  regime 
in,  and  they  said  we  mfist  wear  stockings.  At  first, 
everybody  was  up  in  arms,  and  then  the  flame  died 
down.  Now,  from  all  those  people  who,  when  they 
were  free,  never  wore  stockings,  suddenly  I'm 
hearing  that  they  feel  better  wearing  stockings.  I  have 
to  keep  reminding  them  that  they  might  feel  better 
not  having  to  fight,  or  not  losing  their  jobs,  but  they 
don't  feel  better  wearing  stockings.  You  can't  lie 
about  it.  Every  morning  I  have  to  come  in  and  say, 
I  can't  stand  it!  It's  so  not!  These  damn  stockings! 

Real  feminist  leaders  would  be  addressing  themselves, 
not  to  improvements  on  the  stocking,  but  to  ways  of 
getting  women  to  stop  denying  the  evidence  of  their 
senses. 
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POSITIVE 
THINKING 


HE  WISHFUL  THINKING  IN 

these  newspaper  stories  is  remarkable.  In  a  Times 
book  review  of  the  same  vintage,  summer  1976,  Anatole 
Broyard  referred  to  "the  feminist  insistence  on  the 
power  of  positive  thinking."  But  positive  thinking  has 
always  been  the  mental  process  behind  antifeminism, 
with  its  eternal  dodges  and  reassurances:  the  status  of 
women  is  natural,  and  women  need  only  learn  to  enjoy 
it;  the  status  of  women  is  improving,  and  women  need 
only  cease  from  fuss.  Positive  thinking  is  wheeled  out, 
not  in  the  worst  of  times,  when  inequitable  relations 
between  the  sexes  go  unquestioned,  but  in  times  when 
something  better  can  be  imagined.  It  was  ancient  Rome, 
where  women  had  considerable  but  by  no  means  com- 
plete freedom,  that  made  a  heroine  of  Arria.  This 
positive-thinking  woman  beckoned  her  husband  to  a 
gentlemanly  way  out  of  his  troubles  with  the  authorities 
by  stabbing  herself,  and  saying,  "It  does  not  hurt."  It 
was  Rome,  as  well,  that  heard  Cato's  fatuous  claim 
"We  who  govern  all  men  are  ourselves  governed  by  our 
women."  Arria  was  a  fanatical  sister  of  the  women  who 
sweat  around  in  pantyhose,  swearing  they  feel  great. 
And  Cato  would  be  at  home  on  the  New  York  Times, 
where  he  could  write  stories  that  lie  about  the  "libera- 
tion" of  women  today. 

From  time  to  time,  individuals  have  refused  this 
kind  of  "positive  thinking"  and  have  tried  to  persuade 
others  that  the  subjection  of  women  is  unjust.  The  most 
recent  of  these  attempts  in  America — the  new  feminism 
— has  its  immediate  origins  in  the  thinking  of  two 
women:  Betty  Friedan  and  Simone  de  Beauvoir. 

In  1963  Friedan  published  The  Feminine  Mystique, 
a  book  about  a  "problem  that  has  no  name."  She  de- 
scribed the  transformation  of  the  New  Woman  of  the 
Thirties  and  Forties  into  a  zombie  housewife  who  let 
herself  be  shunted  into  the  "comfortable  concentration 
camp"  of  suburbia:  "For  the  feminine  mystique  to  have 
brainwashed  American  women  of  nonsexual  human 
purposes  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  it  must  have  filled 
real  needs."  Those  needs,  wrote  Friedan,  were  created 
by  "powerful  forces,"  or  "our  culture." 


In  1966  Friedan  and  about  fifteen  others,  whom  she 
calls  "high-powered,  high-salaried  women,"  started 
NOW,  and  Friedan  was  its  first  president.  NOW's  State- 
ment of  Purpose  described  it  as  a  "civil  rights"  group 
made  up  of  men  and  women;  its  reiteration  of  the 
phrase  "partnership  with  men"  verged  on  the  obsessive. 
Friedan,  in  effect,  founded  a  new  women's  rights  move- 
ment, which  emphasized  lobbying,  electoral  politics, 
and  education  for  women,  and  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
for  men. 

The  imported  mother  of  the  new  feminism,  Simone 
de  Beauvoir,  had  been  at  it  for  much  longer,  but  her 
influence  was  not  widely  felt  in  this  country  until  The 
Second  Sex  (1948)  came  out  here  in  paperback  in 
1961.  Friedan's  book  acknowledged  de  Beauvoir's  "in- 
sights into  French  women,"  but  chose  to  present  Ameri- 
can women  with  a  "problem  that  has  no  name,"  or  a 
problem  that  has  a  not  very  good  name — "feminine 
mystique" — instead  of  a  problem  with  the  vivid  and 
particular  name  that  de  Beauvoir  had  given  it:  the 
historic  domination  of  women  by  men: 

From  humanity's  beginnings,  their  biological 
advantage  has  enabled  the  males  to  affirm  their 
status. . . .  Condemned  to  play  the  part  of  the 
Other,  woman  was  also  condemned  to  hold  only 
uncertain  power:  slave  or  idol,  it  was  never 
she  who  chose  her  lot. 

De  Beauvoir  refused  to  write  the  kind  of  squinting 
polemic  that  issued  from  many  of  her  followers,  but  she 
also  refused  to  equate  complexity  with  bleary  socio- 
logical generalizations: 

The  innumerable  conflicts  that  set  men  and  women 
against  one  another  come  from  the  fact  that  neither 
is  prepared  to  assume  all  the  consequences  of  this 
situation  which  one  has  offered  and  the  other 
accepted. . . .  Once  again  it  is  useless  to  apportion 
blame  and  excuses:  justice  can  never  be  done 
in  the  midst  of  injustice.  A  colonial  administrator 
has  no  possibility  of  acting  rightly  toward  the 
natives,  nor  a  general  toward  his  soldiers;  the  only 
solution  is  to  be  neither  colonist  nor  military 
chief;  but  a  man  could  not  prevent  himself  from 
being  a  man.  So  there  he  is,  culpable  in  spite  of 
himself  and  laboring  under  the  effects  of  a  fault 
he  did  not  commit;  and  here  she  is,  victim 
and  shrew  in  spite  of  herself. 

Nor  did  de  Beauvoir  expect  that  men  and  women  could 
solve  this  problem  by  joining  hands  in  a  civil-rights 
movement:  "oppressors  cannot  be  expected  to  make  a 
move  of  gratuitous  generosity."  She  talked  about  "the 
revolt  of  the  oppressed"  and  a  future  in  which  "new 
relations  of  flesh  and  sentiment  of  which  we  have  no 
conception  will  arise  between  the  sexes." 

During  the  1960s,  many  young  women  who  were 
working  in  the  black  movement  and  the  New  Left  were 
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deeply  affected  by  The  Second  Sex,  finding  in  it  what 
they  could  never  have  found  in  Friedan,  because  it  is 
not  there:  a  political  analysis  of  the  status  of  women— 
that  is,  an  analysis  in  terms  of  power.  As  early  as  1964 
some  of  them  had  been  meeting  in  what  they  called 
women's  liberation  groups*  to  discuss  their  male  col- 
leagues and  boyfriends,  whose  vision  of  social  justice 
did  not  include  the  spectacle  of  "chicks"  as  leaders  in 
a  movement  for  social  justice. 

By  1967  these  women  were  describing  themselves  as 
"radical  feminists."  The  "radical"  meant  two  things: 
that  their  feminism  was  part  of  the  new  politics  of  the 
Sixties,  and  that  it  would  go  deeper  than  reform,  as 
deep  as  the  roots  of  inequality  they  had  read  about  in 
de  Beauvoir.  Following  the  black-power  model,  they  ex- 
cluded men  from  their  women's  liberation  groups 
(though  they  deplored  the  ladies'  auxiliaries  in  which 
women  so  often  worked  for  other  causes,  and  sexual 
separatism  had  not  crossed  their  minds).  They  also  had 
an  idea  that  their  conversations,  feelings,  and  theories 
about  men  and  women — especially  in  connection  with 
such  "personal"  subjects  as  sex,  beauty,  their  families 
— were  somehow  going  to  be  very  important  as  the 
basis  for  action,  as  a  way  of  reaching  other  women, 
and  as  clues  to  de  Beauvoir's  "new  relations  of  flesh 
and  sentiment."  The  Second  Sex,  wrote  one  of  these 
women,  Roxanne  Dunbar,  "changed  our  lives." 

During  the  late  Sixties  and  early  Seventies,  the  re- 
formers, daughters  of  Friedan,  and  the  radicals,  daugh- 
ters of  de  Beauvoir,  accomplished  a  great  deal:  reforms 
in  abortion  and  rape  laws,  sexual  desegregation  of  job 
ads,  and  the  like.  They  did  not  always  agree,  but  the 
differences  between  them  felt  more  like  a  division  of 
labor  than  a  rift.  "We  must  admit,"  wrote  Ellen  Willis, 
a  founder  of  the  radical  feminist  Redstockings,  "that 
we  will  often  have  more  in  common  with  reformist 
women's  organizations  like  NOW  .  .  .  than  with  radical 
men.  Repeal  of  abortion  laws,  for  example,  is  not  a 
radical  demand — the  system  can  accommodate  it.  But 
it  is  of  gut  concern  to  radical  as  well  as  liberal  women." 

The  radicals  also  generated  a  larger  sense  of  move- 
ment. Their  organizing  technique — small  "conscious- 
ness-raising" groups  based  on  the  idea  that  "the  per- 
sonal is  political"— appealed  to  many  women  who  might 
have  felt  inconsequential  at  a  meeting  run  by  Robert's 
Rules  of  Order.  Like  the  best  organizing  techniques, 
this  one  made  efficient  new  use  of  habits  and  familiar 
institutions — the  coffee  klatsch  and  hen  session.**  The 

*  The  first  of  these  was  led  by  Ruby  Doris  Smith  Robinson, 
a  founder  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee, 
for  SNCC  women  in  Mississippi.  

**  Consciousness-raising  was  originated  by  New  York  rad- 
ical feminists  Kathie  Sarachild  and  Ann  Forer  in  1968,  and 
the  theory  behind  it  was  developed  in  Carol  Hanisch's  paper 
"The  Personal  Is  Political." 


radicals'  "zap  actions,"  like  the  Miss  America  protest, 
were  also  efficient.  They  worked  like  metaphors,  assert- 
ing feminist  principles  in  the  most  economical,  concrete 
way.  They  made  better  news  copy,  provoked  more 
living-room  arguments,  and  drew  more  women  into 
organized  and  unorganized  feminism  than  any  number 
of  position  papers.  They  were  consciousness-raising  at 
large. 

Buoyed  by  the  optimism  and  energy  generated  in  the 
Sixties,  radical  feminism  carried  along  many  of  us — 
for  we  had  begun  to  think  of  feminists  as  "us" — who 
never  joined  either  a  radical  organization  or  NOW. 
Radical  feminism — and  this  still  surprises  people  who 
misunderstand  "radical" — did  not  ask  us  to  start  by 
getting  out  on  any  barricades.  It  asked  us  to  think,  to 
talk  to  other  women,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  even  if  we 
weren't  prepared  to  act  on  it.  Papers  about  conscious- 
ness-raising (CR)  were  passed  along  and  reprinted  in 
the  new  feminist  press.  Many  of  us  started  our  own 
CR  groups,  or  found  ourselves  in  ones  that  had  spun 
off  from  organizations  we  knew  nothing  about.  Ruth 
Adams  Bronz,  who  joined  a  CR  group  in  New  York 
in  1971,  never  knew  if  an  organization  sponsored  it, 
and  never  cared.  She  was  paying  more  attention  to 
what  she  perceived  as  a  "groundswell." 

That's  exactly  what  it  felt  like,  as  if  something  was 
moving  under  my  feet,  between  1968  and  1971. 
I  am  always  the  last  person  to  do  something  about 
something,  and  for  me  to  get  involved  in  a  CR 
group  meant,  boy,  there  had  to  be  a  lot  of  pressure. 

It  was  so  politically  valuable  because  there  was 
almost  nothing  said  that  wasn't  in  our  minds 
potentially  translatable  into  action.  It  was  assumed 
that  what  we  were  doing  had  the  same  importance 
as  if  we  were  in  a  political  meeting.  None  of 
us  was  there  to  pursue  what  I  can  only  describe 
as  happiness.  We  were  not  even  there  for  quote- 
fulfillment-unquote.  When  someone  was  sinking 
into  a  morass  of  self-pity,  we  were  all  capable  of 
saying,  "That's  not  what  we're  here  for — this  is 
what  we're  here  for."  Even  though  none  of  us  had 
fully  defined  what  the  "this"  was. 

The  "this"  was  the  belief  that  change  could  be  had  if 
people  got  together  and  declared  that  they  wanted  it. 


^^^OMETIME  IN  1975  I  NO 
ticed  that  I  was  calling  feminists  "them."  I  was  as 
horrified  by  this  as  organized  feminists  were  by  what 


they  called  "splits"  in  the  movement.  The  feminist 
press  was  full  of  worried  articles  and  editorials:  "Stop 
the  Fight" — "The  women's  movement  has  been  in  a 
convulsion  of  distress  for  most  of  1975."  In  November 
of  that  year  alone,  the  general  news  media  had  three 
big  "Whither  feminism?"  stories  to  play  with:  an 
"Alice  Doesn't"  national  women's  strike  that  flopped; 
the  defeat  of  state  Equal  Rights  Amendments  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey;  and  a  bitter  and  cryptic  power 
struggle  at  NOW's  national  conference  in  Philadelphia. 

Feminists  put  forth  many  explanations  for  the  un- 
happy situation.  The  movement  had  been  taken  over 
by  liberals,  by  lesbians,  by  "crazies,"  by  socialists;  had 
been  disrupted  by  government  agents,  by  leftist  provoc- 
ateurs; had  fallen  prey  to  the  economic  crisis,  to  a 
"cultural  lurch  to  the  right";  had  disdained  the  needs 
and  participation  of  poor,  working-class,  and  minority 
women,  had  collided  with  the  fears  of  "ordinary" 
women. 

Many  of  these  explanations  were  accurate.  But  what 
was  most  striking  about  the  anguished  debate  was  this: 
people  were  talking  about  the  movement  as  if  it  were 
its  own  excuse  for  being.  Hardly  anyone  was  talking 
about  the  male  domination  that  was  supposed  to  be 
the  problem.  In  fact,  the  problem  that  had  once  had  a 
name  was  nameless  again.  It  was  something  vague  like 
"social  conditions"  or  "the  forces  of  reaction"  or  "our 
own  potential  for  self-destruction." 

A  line  drawn  down  the  middle  of  the  movement 
would  no  longer  show  like-minded  reformers  on  one 
side  and  like-minded  radicals  on  the  other.  The  new 
line  was  quite  unofficial  and  unacknowledged.  On  one 
side  of  it,  groups  as  uncongenial  as  militant  leftists 
and  Friedan-style  reformers  were  apologizing  for  men 
because  they,  too,  are  oppressed  by  capitalism,  racism, 
or  a  "masculine  mystique"  that  teaches  them  not  to  cry. 
On  the  other  side,  equally  uncongenial  groups,  from 
women's  studies  professors  to  spiritualist  communards, 
were  ignoring  men  by  building  toy  alternatives  to  the 
"male  death  culture."  Women  crossed  the  line,  not  in 
cooperation,  but  in  confusion  as  to  which  side  offered 
the  easier  out. 

I  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  radical  feminism  had 
I  survived  only  in  my  mind,  like  a  germ  in  a  freezer.  But 
[  I  hadn't  been  near  organized  feminism  since  a  march 
in  1971.  Possibly  my  reading  of  the  stories  in  the 
feminist  press  was  wrong.   The  likeliest  corrective 
[  seemed  to  be  the  1975  New  Woman  s  Survival  Source- 
*book  ("Another  Woman-made  Book"),  edited  by  two 
I  feminists  who  came  out  of  a  Columbia  University  wom- 
wen's  liberation  group.  The  Sourcebook  is  some  240 
^oversized  pages  of  small  type,  listing  the  far-flung  ac- 
Itivities  and  resources  of  organized  feminism  in  Ameri- 
I:a:  NOW's  Rape  Kit,  the  Berkeley  Women's  Music 
(■(Collective,  the  Bread  and  Roses  restaurant  in  Cam- 


bridge, Feminism  and  Family  Planning  in  Victorian 
England,  Understanding  Cystitis,  Free  the  Children: 
A  Project  to  Eliminate  Sex-Role  Stereotyping  of  Chil- 
dren, Vegetarian  Feminist  Packet,  Feminist  Southwest 
Feminist  [sic]  Federal  Credit  Union,  Third  World 
Newsreel  Films  on  Women,  Bibliography  on  the  ERA, 
the  Minerva  Astrology  Collective,  Atlanta  Lesbian  Fem- 
inist Alliance,  Womanshare  ( "retreats  ...  yoga  .. . 
country  skills  ...  a  serious  alternative  to  the  patriarchal 
culture"). 

Looking  at  the  Sourcebook  was  like  looking  at  cer- 
tain leftist  newspapers,  which  give  the  impression  that 
at  this  very  moment  the  workers  are  erupting  in  the 
factories.  The  Sourcebook  was  asking  me  to  believe  that 
a  women's  revolution  is  happening  every  place  except 
where  I  am,  and  that  indeed  it  can  scarcely  begin  to 
happen  where  I  am  until  I  understand  cystitis,  rape, 
economics,  the  ERA,  the  Third  World,  and  Victorian 
England.  Another  woman  who  looked  at  the  Source- 
book told  me  that  it  made  her  feel  the  way  she  did  as 
an  undergraduate  at  Barnard,  "where  there  were  always 
events  designed  to  prove  that  you  could  be  mothers  and 
business  or  professional  women,  that  you  had  to  do  both 
things  and  do  them  well" — the  bullying  Perfect  Woman 
propaganda  that  has  spread  from  the  women's  colleges 
to  the  women's  magazines: 

A  day  in  the  life  of  a  working  mother.  How  two 
authors,  teachers,  wives  and  mothers  cope  with 
early  morning  to  midnight  work/ home  schedules  and 
find  time  to  enjoy  the  best  of  both  worlds. 

— Advertisement  for  House  and  Garden 

Now,  lest  this  model  present  insufficient  challenges, 
there  is  a  new  one: 

A  day  in  the  life  of  a  FEMINIST.  How  a  Constitutional 
lawyer,  radical  theologian,  rural  midwife,  lesbian 
mother,  and  member  of  the  ML  A  Women  s  Caucus 
finds  time  to  start  an  all-woman  rock  group  and 
enjoy  the  best  of  both  the  patriarchal  and  alternative 
cultures. 

For  the  most  part,  the  "movement"  reflected  in  the 
Sourcebook  consists  of  highly  specialized  individuals 
and  cliques,  each  cultivating  its  arcane  little  patch  of 
ground  in  such  depth  as  to  mystify  and  rebuff  any 
interested  generalists  who  wander  by  in  search  of  a 
way  to  aid  the  larger  goals  of  women's  liberation.  In- 
deed, these  women  cannot  agree  on  what  the  larger 
goals  are.  On  scrutiny,  their  apparent  vigor  turns  out 
to  be  mere  busyness  with  self -perpetuating  make-work: 
much  of  it  serving  in  the  short  run  to  provide  its  more 
worldly  experts  with  prestige,  book  contracts,  and  grants, 
its  dreamers  with  an  illusory  matriarchal  Utopia;  and 
threatening  in  the  long  run  to  institutionalize  the  status 
of  women's  activities  as  "alternative." 

Radical  feminism — which  had  said,  Let's  look  at  the 
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relations  between  men  and  women,  let's  keep  looking 
until  we  know  what  we  have  here,  and  then  let's  fight 
to  make  it  what  we  want — had  become  all  but  invisible. 
Organized  feminists  were  mostly  off  somewhere  else, 
creating  alibis  for  men  and  for  their  own  badly  under- 
estimated fear  of  men. 


THE 
ALIBI  OF 

"IMAGE" 


Ironically,  it  was  I  who  first  pushed  Ti-Grace 
[Atkinson]  into  [NOW]  leadership.  Her  Main 

Line  accent  and  ladylike  blond  good  looks 
would  be  perfect,  I  thought,  for  raising  money 
from  those  mythical  rich  old  widows  we 
never  did  unearth. 
— Betty  Fried  an 

As  long  as  the  label  "dyke"  can  be  used  to 
frighten  a  woman  into  a  less  militant  stand, 
keep  her  separate  from  her  sisters  .  .  . — 
then  to  that  extent  she  is  controlled  by  the 
male  culture. 
— "The  Woman-Identified  Woman" 
Radicalesbians,  1970 


A  eminism  begins  with  ques- 
tions. But  the  early  NOW  leaders  thought  some  questions 
were  too  scary  to  ask.  They  wanted  to  tidy  feminism's 
"image." 

In  1963  Friedan  was  astonished  when  Ti-Grace  At- 
kinson, then  president  of  the  New  York  City  chapter  of 
NOW,  rejected  the  ladylike  scenario  that  had  been 
prepared  for  her.  Atkinson  quit  NOW  to  found  her  own 
group,  to  write  papers  with  tides  like  "Orgasm  as  a 
Mass  Hysterical  Reaction,"  and  to  provide  the  enter- 
taining and  useful  example  of  a  mind  able  to  push  to 
their  logical  conclusions  idea;-  that  others  took  for 
granted.  The  old-line  NOW  leaders  worried  about  the 
"image"  of  Atkinson,  of  the  less  startling  radical 
feminists,  and  of  their  own  membership.  They  worried 
about  the  "image"  of  the  movement. 

Around  1969  NOW's  leaders  and  literature  began 


using  some  of  the  radicals'  language — words  like  revo- 
lution and  liberation,'  which  had  attracted  attention 
from  the  press.*  NOW  wanted  publicity  and  the  illusion 
of  a  unified  movement  without  actually  having  to  iden- 
tify itself  with  anything  or  anyone  unusual. 

Friedan  later  boasted  that  NOW  members  in  the 
"media"  i  she  named  Marlene  Sanders,  who  this  year 
became  the  first  woman  network  vice-president  for  news 
and  public  affairs  at  ABC,!  early  became  "quite  an  ef- 
fective underground,  protecting  the  movement  from  its 
owti  excesses  in  their  coverage."**  The  movement  would 
"die  out,"  Friedan  said,  "if  the  'bra-burning'  image 
and  hate  rhetoric  alienated  the  broad  groups  of  women 
who  I  sensed  were  ready  to.  come  in." 

This  strategy  was  insulting  to  women — as  if  they 
were  not  thinking  individuals  but  slow-witted  "broad 
groups"  who  had  to  be  shielded,  like  children,  from 
the  facts  until  they  were  "ready  to  come  in" — in, 
presumably,  to  NOW. 

The  strategy  was  also  contemptuous  of  the  press, 
which  from  the  first  was  capable  of  reporting  the  "ex- 
cesses" as  what  they  were — metaphors — without  pre- 
senting the  radicals  as  insane.  For  example,  in  1968 
the  New  York  Daily  News  reported  on  the  first  Miss 
America  protest,  in  which  radical  feminists  threw 
high  heels,  girdles,  bras,  and  other  "instruments  of 
female  torture"  into  a  Freedom  Trash  Can: 

Some  women  who  think  the  whole  idea  of  such 
contests  is  degrading  to  femininity,  took  their  case  to 
the  people.  . . .  During  boardwalk  protest,  gals  say 
they're  not  anti-beauty,  just  anti-beauty  contest. 

It  took  several  years  for  the  NOW  leaders'  own  want 
of  confidence  in  the  press,  their  own  promotion  of 
feminists  as  a  lunatic  fringe,  to  turn  into  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy. 

NOW's  concern  with  image  sounded  like  hardheaded 
politics.  But  one  has  only  to  compare  it  to  the  use  of 
image  by  someone  like  Saul  Alinsky  to  see  that  it  was 
not.  Alinsky  was  once  organizing  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  where  Eastman  Kodak's  hiring  practices  were 
being  questioned  by  blacks.  Before  the  demonstrations 
began.  Alinsky  put  up  a  color  chart  on  the  wall  and  said 
that  nobody  whose  skin  was  lighter  than  a  certain  color 
could  go  on  the  demonstrations.  The  verifiably  black 

*  This  was  when  the  term  "women's  liberation  movement" 
became  popular,  to  mean  not  only  the  radicals  (who  had 
picked  up  the  word  "liberation"  from  the  blacks  and  the  New 
Left)  but  all  feminists.  Real  feminists  never  said  "women's 
lib,"  which  was  like  shortening  "homosexual"  to  "homo." 

**  It's  surprising  that  this  revelation  has  not  received  more 
attention — especially  considering  the  furor  attending  Spiro 
Agnew's  claim  that  Democrats  in  the  press  and  TV  were  even 
unconsciously  censoring  the  news.  But  feminist  news  is  just 
women's  stuff. 


blacks  then  marched  into  the  whitest  suburbs  of  Ro- 
chester, where  the  Eastman  Kodak  executives  lived,  and 
were  quickly  ushered  away  into  negotiating  sessions. 

Every  feminist  heard  the  taunts  of  men:  can't  get  a 
guy.  dyke,  dissatisfied  neurotic,  castrating  bitch,  and  so 
on.  Those  taunts  were  more  wounding  than  anyone  was 
willing  to  admit.  At  the  source  of  the  NOW  "image," 
there  was  probably  more  hurt  and  fear  than  pragma- 
tism. It  tried  to  refute  a  male  fantasy  with  another  male 
fantasy:  see  Betty's  wholesome  family,  see  Gloria's  beau- 
ty, see  Marlene's  fulfilling  job,  see  our  docile  masses, 
who  all  think  the  same  reasonable  thoughts.  As  it  turned 
out.  this  strategy  played  a  large  part  in  creating  the 
worst  possible  image:  that  of  an  unwelcoming  move- 
ment, closed  to  dissent. 


RADICAL  FEMINISTS 


avoided  that  particular  version  of  the  trap.  Kathie 
Sarachild  said  in  a  speech  in  1971: 

Now,  a  lot  of  women  have  felt  that  they  had  to 
tone  themselves  down  in  order  to  "reach  most 
women."' .  . .  All  I  can  say  is  that  in  my  experience, 
you  don't  reach  most  women  by  toning  yourself 
down,  by  lying  about  your  needs  and  desires.  That's 
the  kind  of  deceit  you  use  against  people  you  really 
consider  your  enemies  or  your  inferiors.  . . .  Lies 
are  boring,  lies  are  what  women  have  heard  a  million 
times  before. 

But  many  radical  feminists  were  concerned  with  an- 
other kind  of  "image."  It  went  by  the  righteous  name 
of  "sisterhood." 

Kathie  Sarachild  had  coined  the  phrase  "Sisterhood 
is  powerful"'  in  1968,  in  a  leaflet  she  wrote  for  New 
It  ork  Radical  \^  omen.  She  was  making  a  simple  polit- 
ical statement:  women  acting  together  have  more  power 
than  women  acting  alone.  In  that  sense,  the  word  sister- 
hood is  no  sloppier  than  the  word  brotherhood  in  the 
name  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters.  But  infor- 
mally it  picked  up  connotations  of  "togetherness"  and 
uncritical  loyalty  to  all  women. 

Colette  Price,  a  nurse  who  now  belongs  to  Redstock- 
ings,  told  me  how  "sisterhood"  was  invoked  to  stifle 
political  disagreements  in  New  York  Radical  Women* 
around  1969: 

*  New  York  Radical  Women  was  a  political  action  and 

I discussion  group,  not  a  CR  group. 


Had  they  said  at  the  time,  We  don't  like  what 
certain  women  are  saying,  then  we  could  have  talked 
about  disagreements.  But  instead,  people  would 
say,  You  have  no  right  to  say  that  to  her — 
she's  a  woman. 

It  got  to  the  point  where  they  would  give  out  tokens 
at  the  beginning  of  each  meeting.  Each  time  you 
spoke,  you  put  in  a  token,  and  if  you  used  up  all  your 
tokens,  you  couldn't  speak  anymore.  So  the  people 
who  had  more  experience,  the  leaders,  could  not 
speak  because  they  were  on  the  same  level  as  the 
woman  who  came  off  the  street  yesterday  and 
maybe  wanted  to  sit  back  and  listen.  Sisterhood  was 
originally  a  strong  word — women  uniting.  It 
wasn't  this  wimpy-wampy  stuff. 

"Sisterhood"  was  also  invoked  to  promote  both  les- 
bianism as  it  is  ordinarily  understood  and  something 
called  political  lesbianism.  Political  lesbians  said  that 
the  way  for  feminists  to  overcome  their  fear  of  being 
called  dykes  was  to  declare  themselves  dykes  and  to 
live  apart  from  men — whether  or  not  thev  actually  en- 
gaged in  sexual  activity  with  women.  This  "woman-iden- 
tified woman"  was  supposed  to  be  the  ultimate  sister. 

The  "sisterhood"  evangelists  sounded  idealistic.  But 
like  their  sisters  in  NOW,  they  were  worried  about  an 
image.  And  that  worn"  was  a  response  to  the  taunts  of 
men:  the  men  who  yelled  dyke,  the  radical  men  who 
had  yelled.  "Take  her  off  the  stage  and  fuck  her!"  when 
a  women's  liberation  speaker  tried  to  address  an  anti- 
war rally  in  Washington  in  1968.  These  women  were 
going  to  show  those  men.  Men  want  dykes?  We'll  give 
them  dykes.  Men  think  they  are  better  radicals  than  we 
are?  \5  e  are  going  to  be  perfect  radicals,  perfect  sisters 
to  each  other — or  at  least  we  are  going  to  make  it  look 
that  way.  In  this  they  had  come  no  farther  than  the 
First  National  Conference  of  Women's  Liberation,  held 
in  Lake  \  ilia.  Illinois,  in  1968,  of  which  one  woman 
wrote:  "The  Invisible  Audience  at  the  Chicago  Con- 
ference were  the  .  .  .  'male  heavies.'  " 

The  Sisterhood  Mafia  (  as  they  are  called  by  a  former 
Radicalesbian  who  writes  under  the  name  Brooke)  got 
organized  radical  feminism  into  considerable  trouble. 
They  discouraged,  sometimes  even  kicked  out,  valuable 
leaders  I  including  Sarachild:  Shulamith  Firestone,  au- 
thor of  The  Dialectic  of  Sex,  the  first  big  theoretical 
work  of  the  new  American  feminism;  and  Anne  Koedt, 
author  of  "The  Myth  of  the  Vaginal  Orgasm"  I .  They 
urged  many  women  into  pseudolesbian  separatism,  not 
only  from  men  but  from  the  "patriarchal  culture" — 
thus  abandoning  most  of  the  ground  on  which  male 
power  can  be  fought.  They  congealed  the  rush  of  ideas 
and  emotional  truth  that  had  given  life  to  their  organi- 
zations. And  by  setting  up  an  impossibly  purist  ideal 
of  "sisterhood,"  they  caused  psychological  havoc. 

Alison  Colbert,  a  feminist  and  poet,  told  me  about 


her  experience  with  some  of  these  consequences  in  the 
early  Seventies: 

For  three  years  I  was  involved  in  a  collective  of 
women  putting  together  a  women's  literary 
magazine,  and  I  worked  on  a  feminist  newsletter  for 
two  years.  You  come  into  a  movement,  you  have 
had  bad  experiences  with  men,  bad  experiences  with 
society,  for  various  reasons  the  Left  has  not  solved 
all  your  problems,  and  you  expect  this  movement 
to  be  your  Grail,  you  expect  women  to  treat  you  better 
than  men,  and  it  does  not  work. 

Feminism  was  the  one  place  where  I  really  went 
down  the  line.  I  said,  I  believe  this,  women  are 
the  exception,  women  will  not  hurt  each  other.  And 
to  find  that  women  were  just  as  capable  of 
power-tripping  and  playing  the  kind  of  hierarchical 
games  which  are  so  ingrained  in  this  society,  and 
which  I  thought  feminism  existed  to  change  through 
its  collective  structure,  was  probably  one  of  the 
greatest  disappointments  of  my  life. 


ORTHODOX 
AND 
REFORM 


erosexuals,  children,  good  grooming.  Yet  assaults  on 
these  things  were  never  orthodox,  nor  could  they  have 
been  in  a  movement  made  up  of  numerous  squabbling 
factions  as  well  as  the  unruly  independent  feminists 
who  marched  by  the  tens  of  thousands  in  New  York  and 
other  cities  on  the  August  26  Women's  Strike  for  Equal- 
ity days  in  1970  and  1971. 

In  1975  reviews  of  the  movie  Alice  Doesn't  Live  Here 
Anymore  showed  just  how  cruel  the  image  of  feminism 
had  grown.  Alice  was  about  a  young  widow  trying  to 
make  a  life  for  herself  and  her  little  boy  without  de- 
pending on  a  man.  She  acts  on  the  advice  of  a  waitress 
friend:  "Figure  out  what  you  want,  and  then  you  just 
jump  in  there  with  both  feet  and  let  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost" — a  pretty  good  statement  of  what  feminism 
helps  women  do.  Alice  figures  out  that  she  wants  to 
keep  on  with  her  singing  career  (even  though  "it  ain't 
Peggy  Lee" ) ,  and  also  figures  out  that  she  doesn't  have 
to  reject  the  love  of  a  sexy,  good-hearted  rancher  just  to 
prove  her  independence.  Commercial  reviewers  seized 
on  the  movie  as  an  occasion  to  defend  or  attack  what 
they  thought  feminism  was.  Pauline  Kael  said  a  lib- 
erated Alice  would  "bomb  out  or  get  there  onv  her 
own."  (How  many  men  get  there  on  their  own?)  Molly 
Haskell  said  "the  liberated  ideal .  .  .  posits  'liberation' 
at  all  costs,  without  regard  for  a  person's  vocation  or 
prospects."  A  feminist  life  isn't  easy,  but  I  dare  say  it 
is  easier  than  that. 


Y  1972  NOW  AND  THE 


Sisterhood  Mafia  had  created  images  that  were  reach- 
ing the  public  as  a  curious  double  exposure:  a  picture 
of  feminism  as  some  kind  of  ideological  monolith.  Pre- 
mature attacks  on  feminist  "party-lirism"  were  appear- 
ing in  publications  like  The  Village  Voice,  written  by 
women  eager  to  enshrine  themselves  as  the  Orwells  of 
the  movement.  The  Times  was  quoting  the  NOW  lead- 
ers' views  on  the  radicals'  "female  chauvinism"  and 
"nebulous  baloney."  Ms.  magazine  started  regular  pub- 
lication that  year.  It  completed  the  image-making  pro- 
cess by  presenting  itself  as  the  voice  of  a  unified  move- 
ment, giving  lip  service  to  radical  feminism  while  rarely 
espousing  anything  more  profound  than  Wonder  Wom- 
an as  role  model. 

National  magazines  filled  their  pages  with  daring 
reclamations  of  the  babies  that  feminist  "orthodoxy" 
had  thrown  out  with  the  bathwater:  domestic  life,  het- 
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■    When  the  state  ERAs 
were  defeated  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  last  fall,  | 
the  New  York  Times  editorial  board  rushed  forward  I 
to  deliver  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  image  of  fern-  i 
inism  they  had  helped  create.  In  an  editorial  called 
"Save  the  Movement,"  they  attributed  the  defeat  to  a 
movement  "dominated ...  by  radical  appeals   [that]  , 
have  alienated  a  great  many  women."  (This  line  was  1 1( 
pursued  in  a  feature  story,  "Feminists  Reassess  Their 
Image,"  which  quoted  from  interviews  with  nine  worn-  I 
en,  most  of  them  old-line  NOW  people  and  none  close  • 
to  being  radical  feminists).  Yet  probably  more  women  I,, 
were  turned  off  by  the  movement's  closed,  doctrinaire  I , 
image  than  by  the  few  radical  appeals  that  reached  I  ; 
them.  Last  summer  a  New  Jersey  housewife  told  mel  " 
that  her  own  and  her  friends'  feeling  about  women's  1~ 
liberation  is  "If  you're  a  career  woman,  that's  great,!; 
but  don't  push  it  on  me." 
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Images  are  a  burden.  Sustaining  them  saps  energy 
that  ought  to  go  into  taking  care  of  business.  That  or- 
ganized feminism  has  lost  its  energy  is  clear,  even  in 
the  name  it  now  goes  by.  It  is  no  longer  the  women's 
liberation  movement,  but  just  the  women's  movement — 
as  if  it  were  eurythmics,  or  worse.  A  book  critic,  Annie 
Gottlieb,  recently  praised  the  new  name:  "The  words 
Women's  Movement  ultimately  mean  to  me  not  politics, 
not  ideology,  but  simply  how  and  where  women  are 
moving." 


THE 
ALIBI  OF 

??REALITY" 


This  is  the  real  world. 

— Bella  Abzug,  in  an  elevator  at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention 


N  THE  MOST  INFLUENTIAL 

quarters  of  what  we  must  now  call  the  women's  move- 
ment, reality  has  become  a  code  word  for  electoral  pol- 
itics. Here  is  some  of  the  reality  it  was  possible  to  have 
one's  nose  rubbed  into  during  the  week  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  met  in  New  York  last  July: 

Sunday  night  the  Democratic  Task  Force  of  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Political  Caucus  (a  nonprofit  group 
that  describes  itself  as  "the  political  arm  of  the  women's 
movement"  and  has  some  35,000  members)  held  a  Par- 
ty with  a  Purpose:  "to  strengthen  the  role  of  women 
in  politics."  In  the  red-and-gilt  lobby  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  House,  3,000  women  and  men  aided  this 
purpose  by  hearing  Mary  Anne  Krupsak,  the  lieutenant 
governor  of  New  York,  numbly  thank  Jimmy  Carter  for 
having  given  the  women  "one  hour  to  talk,  to  listen, 
and  to  share."  Rep.  Elizabeth  Holtzman,  apologizing 
for  her  immodesty,  suggested  that  during  Watergate 
she  and  Rep.  Barbara  Jordan  had  answered  the  burn- 


ing question  of  whether  "women  can  participate 
with  excellence  and  distinction."  Liz  Carpenter  intro- 
duced Gloria  Steinem  as  "one  blonde  who  can  type." 
Ellen  Greene,  a  singer  who  was  appearing  in  a  revival 
of  The  Threepenny  Opera,  sang  "Just  a  Gigolo,"  in  full 
cadaverous  makeup.  Male  photographers  listened  at- 
tentively. A  woman  next  to  me  muttered,  in  a  Midwest- 
ern accent,  "I  wanna  see  Shirley  Chisholm." 

On  Monday,  Barbara  Jordan  got  all  the  attention: 
first  from  those  who  congratulated  themselves  on  their 
capacity  for  arousal  by  a  black  woman's  oratory,  and 
later  from  those  who  congratulated  themselves  on  their 
capacity  for  discerning  that  the  speech  was  a  rhetorical 
trick.  ("We  must  define  the  common  good.  .  .  .  It's 
tough.  Difficult.  Not  easy.") 

Tuesday,  the  convention's  women's  caucus  met  in  the 
Statler  Hilton's  hideous  Georgian  Room — prevailing 
colors  red,  green,  and  mustard — to  thrash  around  with 
the  matter  of  "compromise"  language  in  a  section  on 
women  in  the  new  party  rules.  The  compromise,  worked 
out  between  Carter  and  a  negotiating  team  led  by  Ab- 
zug, said  the  party  would  "promote"  equal  representa- 
tion of  women  at  its  1980  convention.  Some  women 
wanted  the  rule  to  say  "require" — a  position  known 
as  50-50.  Only  delegates  could  vote  on  this  question, 
but  anyone  could  speak,  and  women  lined  up  at  the 
floor  microphones. 

One  member  of  the  negotiating  team  said,  without 
sarcasm,  "We  had  some  really  good  rhetoric  from  Gov- 
ernor Carter."  Another,  Patt  Derian,  a  lanky  woman 
from  Mississippi,  said  she  was  "wearing  two  hats":  "I 
did  not  stop  being  a  woman  when  I  went  to  work  for 
Jimmy  Carter.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard 
of  a  Presidential  candidate  sitting  down  and  negotiat- 
ing with  women  in  the  same  way  you  negotiate  with 
other  interest  groups" — as  if  women's  place  in  politics 
were  like  that  of  the  gun  lobby  or  the  strip  miners. 
Failing  to  note  this,  Karen  De  Crow,  current  president 
of  NOW,  spoke  for  50-50  by  saying,  "It  is  nothing  to 
applaud  that  we  have  finally  been  talked  to  as  if  we 
[are]  regular  people." 

Most  of  the  women  who  spoke  were  not  familiar 
faces,  but  when  Betty  Friedan  came  to  the  mike,  wear- 
ing a  denim-blue  caftan,  it  was  like  seeing  someone 
from  Mount  Rushmore.  She  has  always  been  a  stirring 
speaker — as  abandoned  as  Jordan  is  controlled.  Now, 
pounding  her  fists  in  the  air,  her  voice  breaking  with 
sobs,  she  invoked  reality  and  image:  "We  must  recog- 
nize the  distance  we've  come  and  the  reality  of  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  women  of  this  nation.  This  is  no  time 
for  demagoguery.  .  .  .  Fifty-fifty  is  not  real.  .  . .  We  can't 
go  make  fools  of  ourselves  on  the  floor  [of  the  con- 
vention]." 

Bella  Abzug,  in  what  was  for  her  a  theatrically  soft 
voice,  took  the  odd  position  that  women  should  oppose 


i 


50-50  because  the  language  of  rules  is  irrelevant:  "The 
fact  that  the  statute  books  say  there  should  be  no  dis- 
crimination doesn't  mean  there's  no  discrimination." 
Wearing  a  brown-and-white-striped  shirt,  a  tan  suede 
skirt,  and  a  brown  hat,  she  rocked  from  foot  to  foot 
like  a  prizefighter  keen  for  the  ring:  "If  you  have  the 
language  and  you  don't  have  the  leader  of  the  party 
with  you,  you  don't  have  implementation.  \^  e  are  the 
greatest  implementators.  We  can  always  withdraw  our 
power." 

Another  woman  said,  "Can  we  please  take  women  by 
order  at  the  mike  and  not  by  celebrity  status,  please." 
A  delegate  from  Michigan,  trying  to  ask  a  question, 
said,  "This  is  the  motion,"  and  there  was  laughter  at 
her  misuse  of  parliamentary  language. 

Elizabeth  Holtzman,  in  a  print  dress  and  bouffant 
hairdo,  said  the  compromise  was  actually  stronger  than 
50-50 — and  more  sisterly,  too:  "Let's  win  a  victory  now 
as  women.  .  .  .  Let's  hold  hands." 

Shirley  Chisholm,  her  mouth  set  like  a  headmistress's, 
made  the  only  direct  appeal  to  the  sense  of  sacrifice  for 
a  greater  good  that  is  traditionally  supposed  to  moti- 
vate political  compromise:  "I  just  want  to  admonish 
you  from  a  political  viewpoint .  .  .  that  we  not  do  any- 
thing to  prevent  us  from  capturing  the  White  House  in 
November." 

The  compromise  passed  by  a  visible  majority.  Later, 
in  a  McDonald's  down  the  street,  I  talked  to  Lynn  Tay- 
lor, a  lawyer  from  upstate  New  York  and  legislative 
chair  of  the  New  York  State  Women's  Political  Caucus: 

/  was  in  favor  of  50-50.  .  .  .  A  lot  of  women  were, 
and  they  were  very  bitter  about  it.  A  lot  of  women 
running  for  reelection — Abzug,  Chisholm,  Burstein, 
Holtzman — got  to  support  the  party  bosses.  They 
broke  the  rules  repeatedly  for  the  luminaries  that 
we  supposedly  don't  have. 

The  confusion  of  feminism  with  electoral  politics  is 
hard  on  both  the  women  politicians  and  their  women 
supporters.  Taylor  said: 

Midge  Costanza  [vice-mayor  of  Rochester]  and 
Abzug  and  the  other  women  on  the  negotiating  team 
have  been  put  in  the  crunch.  They're  caught  in 
the  middle  of  securing  women  for  Carter  and  then 
coming  bach  to  the  women  ivho  have  trusted  and 
supported  them.  There  was  talk  before  the  meeting: 
"Maybe  Bella  won't  come  and  we  won't  have 
to  fight  with  Bella." 

Gloria  Steinem,  who  was  in  on  the  negotiations  with 
Carter,  later  wrote  that  50-50  was  merely  a  lever  to  get 
other  concessions,  the  "most  important"'  being  Carter's 
"promise"  to  make  the  women's  division  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  "responsive  to  its  feminist  constituency." 
If  this  was  all  the  women  got  for  their  trouble,  they 
were  had.  As  Pat  Tibbs.  a  Carter  delegate  from  Ohio 
who  wanted  50-50,  pointed  out,  Carter  had  been  ver- 


bally supporting  the  women  for  a  year;  it  was .  "an 
insult  to  women  and  to  Governor  Carter"  to  pretend 
that  such  promises  had  been  extracted  by  tough  bar- 
gaining. 

But  Steinem  said  that  the  women  had  never  wanted 
50-50  at  all,  and  that  the  press  had  focused  on  the  com- 
promise "without  understanding  that  women  were  so- 
phisticated enough  to  be  using  the  threat  of  a  floor  fight 
to  bargain  on  entirely  different  issues" — suggesting  that 
those  who  worked  hard  for  50-50  were  fools  exploitable 
by  their  own  women  leaders  and  that  Eileen  Shanahan 
and  Linda  Charlton,  who  covered  the  caucus  for  the 
Times,  were  stupid. 

Some  of  the  younger  women  politicians  had  few  illu- 
sions that  electoral  politics  had  much  to  do  with  fem- 
inism. Marilyn  D.  Clancy,  a  wife  and  mother  from 
Oak  Park,  Illinois,  who  is  running  for  Congress,  said 
a  lot  of  people  ask  if  she  is  running  on  the  "women's 
issues":  "I  say,  'Yes,  here  they  are.'"  She  handed  me 
one  of  her  campaign  flyers,  with  bold  headlines:  "em- 
ployment, CLOSING  TAX  LOOPHOLES,  SENIOR  CITIZENS, 
HEALTH  CARE  COSTS,  ENERGY,  EDUCATION."  She  said, 
"I've  never  hidden  my  feminism,  but  I'm  not  running 
for  Ms.  Sixth  Congressional  District." 

The  entire  purpose  of  electoral  politics  is  to  restruc- 
ture reality  into  artificial,  and  therefore  manageable, 
units  of  personified  power.  It  has  its  own  "reality,"  but 
to  suppose  that  is  the  same  reality  feminism  addresses 
itself  to  is  preposterous.  Those  who  equate  feminism 
and  electoral  politics  create  a  neat  alibi  for  their  fear 
of  male  power.  They  engage  in  ceaseless  and  impres- 
sive-looking activity,  drawing  up  such  documents  as  the 
U.  S.  National  Women's  Agenda:  "a  clear  statement  of 
the  priorities  and  goals  of  over  90  national  women's  or- 
ganizations representing  more  than  33  million  wom- 
en ...  ,  a  vehicle  to  organize  women  and  men  for  the 
election  year  of  1976  [around]  woman-defined  issues." 
The  list  of  priorities  is  so  long  that  one  wonders  what 
they  are  prior  to.  First  on  the  list  is  "Election  of  leg- 
islators who  support  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  U.  S. 
National  Women's  Agenda."  This  circular  busywork  is 
described  by  one  radical  feminist  as  "a  new  low — all 
words  and  no  action."  Marilyn  Clancy  said  the  agenda 
is  "a  perfect  example  of  where  the  women's  movement 
is  now." 

To  promote  electoral  politics  as  feminist  reality  is 
also  to  court  the  illusion  that  Bella  will  take  care  of 
even-thing.  One  might  as  well  say: 

/  haven't  always  taken  politics  very  seriously,  but 
somehow-  this  time  I  am  .  .  .  What  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr. 
Carter  say  interests  me  greatly.  .  .  .  I  do  take  the 
country  very  seriously!  My  favorite  magazine  says 
intense  is  better  than  lukewarm — about  your  country, 
your  job,  the  man  in  your  life  and  life  itself.  .  . . 
/  guess  you  could  say  I'm  That  cosmopolitan  Girl. 


THE  ALIBI 

OF  THE 
"HIGHER 

CAUSE" 


I  publicly  resigned  from  Organized  Sisterhood, 

and  with  great  whoops  of  joy  rejoined  the 
human  (two-sexed)  race  — Shana  Alexander,  1976 


MOST  ALLURING  EXIT 


from  feminism  is  marked  "Higher  Cause."  Of  these 
causes,  the  highest  is  "human  liberation."  Human 
lib  has  no  official  organizations  or  programs,  and  the 
only  requirement  for  membership  is  quitting  "narrow" 
feminism. 

The  advantages  of  human  lib  over  feminism  are  usu- 
ally cited  by  men.  But  women  in  positions  of  power  of- 
ten discover  human  lib's  attractions.  Sometimes  this  is 
because  power  insulates  them  from  ordinary  life;  the 
world  they  remember  is  the  past.  "By  the  time  I  grew 
up,"  wrote  Lillian  Hellman  in  An  Unfinished  Woman, 
"the  fight  for  the  emancipation  of  women,  their  rights 
under  the  law,  in  the  office,  in  bed,  was  stale  stuff."  But 
powerful  women  also  have  high  stakes  in  being  one  of 
the  boys,  knocking  back  a  few  whiskies  while  battling* 
the  age-old  problems  of  the  human  race.  Feminism,  af- 
ter all,  is  an  admission  that  something  is  wrong  with 
the  treatment  of  women,  and  what  could  be  wrong  with 
k  treatment  that  puts  her  at  the  top? 

Human  lib  at  its  most  reactionary  has  produced  a 
oke  called  men's  liberation  (leading  theoreticians,  Marc 
eigen  Fasteau  and  Warren  Farrell).  Men's  libbers  say 
omen  and  men  are  "equally  oppressed  by  sex-role  ster- 
types."  Some  say  men  are  even  more  oppressed,  be- 
ause  the  "masculine  mystique"  drives  them  too  hard 
d  gives  them  heart  attacks.  Such  notions  are  encour- 
ged  by  slanted  news  headlines,  like  this  one  from  the 


Times:  "urban  life  found  harder  on  males."  Only  by 
reading  the  whole  story  do  you  find  out  that  the  World 
Health  Organization  attributes  the  higher  death  rates 
for  urban  males  to  smoking  and  lack  of  exercise,  while 
the  higher  death  rates  for  nonurban  females^  are  due 
to  their  "subordinate  position,"  including  a  "relative 
dislike  for  female  children,"  "second-best .  .  .  medical 
attention,"  "extreme  physical  demands  .  .  .  and  the  fact 
that  the  men  in  a  household  have  first  choice  of  food." 

Men's  libbers  are  colonial  administrators  whining 
about  the  malaria.  It's  enough  to  drive  one  to  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Lady  Laura  Kennedy,  the  wife  of  a  sniv- 
eling autocrat,  in  one  of  Anthony  Trollope's  novels:  "I 
think  that  no  woman  can  really  be  cruel  because  no  man 
is  capable  of  suffering." 

More  serious  questions  are  raised  by  those  who  argue 
that  feminism  is  important  but  ought  to  subordinate  it- 
self to — or  at  least  ally  with — other  political  move- 
ments, in  quest  of  universal  justice.  This  is  not  a  new 
idea.  Shulamith  Firestone  wrote  that  the  nineteenth-  and 
early-twentieth-century  women's  rights  reformers  "were 
in  a  sense  viewing  [women]  as  defective  men:  wom- 
en's issues  seemed  to  them  'special,'  'sectarian,'  while 
issues  that  concerned  men-  were  'human,'  'universal.' " 
Women's  liberation  is  still  expected  to  be  the  goody- 
goody  movement  that  sacrifices  its  own  interests  to 
"greater"  causes. 

The  only  way  to  achieve  socialism  is  for  the 
working  class  to  overthrow  the  ruling  class  through 
armed  struggle.  Therefore,  the  women's  movement 
and  all  oppressed  people  must  unite  within  this 
movement. 

— Statement  by  the  Anti-Imperialist  and  Marxist- 
Leninist  Caucus,  at  the  Socialist  Feminist  Con- 
ference, Antioch  College,  1975  (attended  by 
more  than  1,000  women) 

Many  feminists  who  are  more  temperate — and  more 
feminist — than  this  also  feel  that  the  government  and 
the  economic  situation  have  forced  them  to  question 
their  relationship  to  the  state  and  to  other  political 
movements: 

When  Susan  Saxe  was  busted*  and  the  whole  battle 
started  about  whether  or  not  we  should  speak  to 
the  FBI,  and  when  things  became  so  much  worse 
for  women  economically,  it  made  a  lot  of  women 
feel  that  feminism  should  address  these  issues  directly. 
Because  the  problems  seemed  to  have  gone  so  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  women's  movement. 

— Alison  Colbert 

*  Saxe,  a  lesbian  feminist  and  a  leftist  who  believes  in 
violence  against  the  state,  was  arrested  in  1975  after  harass- 
ment of  lesbians  by  the  FBI  and  grand  juries,  and  pleaded 
guilty  to  complicity  in  robbing  a  bank  and  blowing  up  an 
armory. 


These  conflicts  make  white  middle-class  feminists  feel 
guilty,  and  present  the  rest  with  more  tangible  prob- 
lems. In  the  women's  caucus  at  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention, Anna  Scott,  a  delegate  from  Illinois,  who  was 
wearing  a,  '"Daley  for  President"  button,  spoke  against 
50-50:  "I  can't  turn  against  my  men.  Black  men  would 
be  competing  with  white  feminism.  I  know  women  con- 
stitute 53  percent  of  the  population,  but  don't  be  self- 
ish." 

Last  year  in  an  interview  with  a  Washington,  D.C., 
feminist  paper  called  Off  Our  Backs  (the  best  and  most 
jargon-free  of  the  ones  I  have  seen),  Roxane  E.  B.  Rob- 
erts, from  Seattle,  described  her  "triple  jeopardy" — 
being  black,  homosexual,  and  a  woman: 

Well,  there's  the  Black  movement,  in  which  a 
Lesbian  is  a  despicable  threat  to  the  male- dominated 
organizations.  The  basic  concept  toward  women  is 
that  they're  secondary  to  the  mens  revolution. 
"Guard  your  mans  ego,  because  he's  so  persecuted 
by  white  society. . . ." 

[There's]  no  group  that  basically  represents  all 
of  us.  .  . .  In  many  situations  or  groups  I  find  myself 
to  be  the  only  Third  World  woman  present  and 
there  are  times  when  I  can't  relate  and  just  dwell 
within  my  feelings  of  alienation  and  aloneness.  [But 
separating]  would  put  me  in  a  corner  by  myself, 
and  I'm  not  ready  for  it. 

That  racism,  discrimination  against  homosexuals,  pov- 
erty, war,  and  imperialism  are  "beyond  the  scope  of 
the  women's  movement"  is  nothing  "sudden."  Solving 
these  problems  has  never  been  within  the  scope  of  any 
movement.  To  demand  that  feminism  justify  its  exis- 
tence by  addressing  them  all  is  immobilizing — as  im- 
mobilizing as  the  demand  that  it  address  vague  "cul- 
tural and  psychological  constraints  which  we  haven't 
begun  to  fully  understand." 

Temporary  alliance  with  other  political  movements  is 
a  more  practical  matter.  Many  radical  feminists  feel 
skeptical  about  it,  saying  they  prefer  to  march  against 
war  or  fight  poverty  as  radicals,  in  integrated  groups, 
not  as  feminists.  Skepticism  is  appropriate.  The  his- 
tory of  alliances  is  not  pleasant: 

Black  and  white  women  begin  generous  collabora- 
tions, only  to  find  themselves  in  bitter  misalliance. . . . 
The  movements  use  each  other,  betray  each  other. . . . 
In  1865  blacks  could  hardly  be  expected  to  wait 
for  the  vote  for  their  men  until  the  nation 
was  willing  to  grant  it  to  women.  No  group  can 
reasonably  be  asked  to  stay  either  slaves  or 
political  beggars.  What  is  appalling  is  how 
quickly  morality  and  compassion  went  underground 
when  anyone  began  to  taste  of  power. 

— Catharine  Stimpson 
"Thy  Neighbor's  Wife,  Thy  Neighbor's  Servants: 
Women's  Liberation  and  Black  Civil  Rights" 


Whether  from  generosity,  guilt,  or  failure  of  nerve, 
feminism  seems  determined  to  repeat  the  shabby  his- 
tory of  alliance  and  betrayal.  Women  are  still  unwilling 
and  afraid  to  assert  that  feminist  self-interest  is  in  the 
common  interest.  That  identity  of  interests  may  sound 
like  a  contradiction,  but  as  Virginia  Woolf  unravels  it 
in  Three  Guineas,  it  becomes  perfectly  lucid: 

There  [in  men's  domination  of  women]  is  the  egg 
of  the  very  same  worm  that  we  know  under  other 
names  in  other  countries.  There  we  have  in  embryo 
the  creature,  Dictator  as  we  call  him  when  he  is 
Italian  or  German,  who  believes  that  he  has  the  right, 
whether  given  by  God,  Nature,  sex  or  race  is 
immaterial,  to  dictate  to  other  human  beings  how 
they  shall  live;  what  they  shall  do. ...  And  is 
not  the  woman  who  has  to  breathe  that  poison  and 
fight  that  insect,  secretly  and  without  arms,  in  her 
office,  fighting  the  Fascist  or  the  Nazi  as  surely 
as  those  who  fight  him  with  arms  in  the  limelight 
of  publicity? 


THE 
ALIBI  OF 

"PROCESS" 


We  are  in  process,  continually  evolving,  and  .we 
will  no  longer  be  made  to  feel  inferior  or 
ineffectual  for  knowing  and  being  what  we 
are  at  any  given  moment.  — Robin  Morgan,  1975 

Our  consciousness  is  the  open  floodgate  behind 
which  stand,  ready  to  run  fullstream,  the 
deepest  desires  of  the  time;  and  will  now, 

I  believe,  run  almost  regardless  of  what 
we  in  New  York  and  Berkeley  and  Chicago 
say  and  do  and  think.    — Vivian  Gornick,  1975 


is  now  a  "woman's  consciousness"  that  spirals  up- 
ward in  an  unstoppable  process,  such  an  idea  is  not 
a  political  position,  just  a  description.  The  describer  re- 


mains  above  petty  affairs  of  strategy  and  error,  toler- 
antly gazing  down,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  poor 
dopes  who  imagine  that  it  matters  what  they  do. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  this  "process"'  theory  has 
become  widely  popular.  It  is  a  reaction  to  what  Morgan, 
an  active  feminist  since  the  late  Sixties,  has  called  the 
movement's  "early  excesses  of  collective  tyranny."  Mor- 
gan and  the  two  women  who  edit  the  Sourcebook  give 
their  trust  in  "process"  the  positive-sounding  names 
"pluralistic  tolerance"  and  "militant  pluralism."  "No 
one  of  us  has  'the  truth." '"  says  Gornick.  "or  the  word, 
or  the  correct  view,  or  the  only  way" — yet  that  is  the 
same  alibi  the  Sisterhood  Mafia  used  to  perpetrate  its 
excesses  in  the  first  place. 

Ms.  magazine,  which  published  Morgan's  article  on 
"process,"  pushes  the  same  line  in  the  guise  of  the  lib- 
eral formulation.  It's  all  a  matter  of  opinion.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1973  a  member  of  Women  Strike  for  Peace 
wrote  to  the  magazine  to  protest  an  advertisement  re- 
cruiting women  to  work  at  ITT.  "one  of  the  giant  cor- 
porations that  manufacture  parts  for  the  electronic  bat- 
tlefield in  Indochina."  Ms.,  which  has  made  a  to-do 
about  its  advanced  advertiser  policies,  defended  itself 
this  way: 

Yes.  of  course  the  Women's  Movement  means  far 
more  than  just  "a  piece  of  the  corporate  pie  for  a 
feu  .  '  Feminism  is  a  belief  in  all  women  as  full  human 
beings,  not  just  some;  our  sheer  numbers  would 
require  fundamental  changes  in  the  system  even  if 
our  philosophy  or  cultural  values  did  not. 

With  this  gobbledygook,  Ms.  claimed  to  be  against  the 
"system,"  not  by  reason  of  "philosophy  or  cultural  val- 
ues'" i  which  are  a  matter  of  opinion  | .  but  because 
women's  "sheer  numbers"  will  change  things.  How  this 
will  work,  exactly,  they  did  not  reveal.  Women  and  men 
have  existed  in  roughly  equal  numbers  since  the  dawn 
of  time,  but  perhaps  Ms.  has  discovered  a  cache  of  an- 
other million  women  somewhere. 

The  "process"  alibi  is  a  desperate  try  at  keeping  the 
dream  alive.  The  manifestations  of  "growing  self"  that 
it  celebrates  sound  like  last  gasps.  The  lesbian  separa- 
tists beckon  all  women  to  join  them  in  their  "evolving 
consciousness."  Jane  Alpert's  Mother  Right  theory 
(published  in  Ms.  in  1973,  in  an  issue  with  Bette  Midler 
on  the  cover,  and  widely  discussed  i  *  starts  with  the 
good  idea  that  in  a  reasonable  society  the  pressures 
would  not  go  against  a  working  woman's  desire  to  have 
children.  But  this  Mother  Right  turns  out  to  mean  Great 


*  In  1970,  Alpert  pleaded  guilty  to  conspiracy  to  bomb 
some  buildings  in  New  York,  jumped  baiL  and  lived  as  a 
fugitive  for  four-and-a-half  years.  "Mother  Right"  was  sent 
to  Ms.  and  other  feminist  publicaUons  during  this  period. 
When  she  turned  herself  in,  she  renounced  the  Left  and 
declared  her§elf  a  feminist 


Goddess  worship  and  fantasies  of  extrauterine  birth. 
Alpert's  followers  study  ancient  matriarchies.  Ti-Grace 
Atkinson  has  accused  the  matriarchists  of  playing  "ring- 
around-the-womb"  and  the  lesbian  separatists  of  seek- 
ing "easy,  bloodless  revolution."  Oft  Our  Backs  report- 
ed that  at  a  Women's  Spirituality  Conference  in  Boston 
last  year,  most  of  the  participants 

felt  that  women  could  do  nothing  to  effect  change. . . . 
This  group  of  non-monogamous,  non-smoking, 
vegetarian,  anti-logic,  spiritual  right-on  sisters  . . . 
held  a  .  .  .  workshop  entitled  "Spirituality  and  Y  our 
I  nemployment  Compensation,'"  . . .  Add  to  this  picture 
several  hundred  women  chanting,  "The  Goddess 
is  alive,  magic  is  afoot,"  constant  screaming  and 
animal  hoots,  the  incessant  roar  of  bongos,  congas 
and  tambourines  to  which  many  crewcutted  women 
gyrated,  the  air  heavy  with  the  smell  of  dope  and 
incense,  a  woman  dancing  around  some  cornmeal 
at  the  entrance. 

The  Women's  Center  in  Los  Angeles  advertises  a  pro- 
gram on  witchcraft,  led  by  "Z.  Budapest,  High  Priestess, 
Susan  B.  Anthony  Coven  No.  1."  Robin  Morgan  her- 
self now  worries  that  "the  spirituality  thing  has  become 
a  fad,  a  turning  away  from  political  activity." 

The  Center  for  the  History  of  American  Needlework 
"is  undertaking  an  ambitious,  iconoclastic,  and  subver- 
sive enterprise  .  .  .  ,  the  feminist  attempt  to  redefine  our 
aesthetics."  Rachel  Maines.  director  of  the  Center,  says 
doily-making  is  not  a  craft  but  a  "fine  art."  and  is  dis- 
gusted by  "male  critics"  who  muster  approval  of  quilts 
because  they  look  like  abstract  "fabric  paintings": 
"Fabric  paintings,  my  eye.  .  .  .  Why  not  call  a  painting 
a  chemical  quilt?  And  would  you  cover  your  bed  with 
it?*  The  art  establishment  simply  cannot  accept  a  fe- 
male art  form."  Judy  Chicago  and  others  express  the 
new  "female  sensibility"  in  art  by  making  paintings  of 
flower-like  vaginal  shapes.  A  numbingly  theoretical  jour- 
nal called  Quest  proposes  that  a  "lesbian-feminist"'  aes- 
thetic inform  women's  writing. 

Judging  from  the  Sourcebook  and  the  feminist  press, 
at  least  half  of  organized  feminism  is  now  devoted  to 
such  activities.  Their  parochial  view  of  women  has 
caused  the  public  to  identify  feminism  with  a  kind  of 
female  Kuhur  Kommissar.  Anna  Kisselgoff  writes  in  the 
Times  of  Erik  Bruhn's  Freudian  interpretation  of  Suan 
Lake:  "Obviously,  this  is  not  a  'Swan  Lake'  for  fem- 
inists." Penelope  Gilliatt  writes  in  The  \ew  Yorker  that 
"women's-lib  theorists  .  .  ;  tend  to  have  literal  minds 
about  the  activities  of  heroes  and  heroines  in  art." 
These  passing  references  have  become  automatic.  They 
make  me  want  to  scream.  Aren't  I  a  feminist?  And 

*  Actually,  W.  H.  Auden  was  known  to  do  so.  He  liked 
heavy  bedclothes,  and  in  a  strange  house  would  occasionally 
supplement  their  weight  with  a  painting  from  the  bedroom 
wall. 
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didn't  I  love  Erik  Bruhn's  Swan  Lake  and  the  movie 
i  Swept  Aivay  .  .  .)  that  Gilliatt  was  writing  about?  And 
wouldn't  KisselgofI  and  Gilliatt  think  of  themselves  as 
feminists,  too,  if  the  gabble  of  alibis  didn't  prevent 
them  from  hearing  what  feminism  is  all  about? 

The  "women's  consciousness"  enthusiasts  are  whis- 
tling "Shoulder  to  Shoulder"  in  the  dark.  Their  "pro- 
cess" is  a  convenient  fantasy,  like  the  prophecies  of 
Woodstock  Nation  and  Consciousness  III.  It  may  also 
be  close  to  what  Hannah  Arendt  wrote  about  "soul 
courses"  for  blacks:  "another  trap  of  the  white  man." 


Each  time  I  make  a  move  my  demon  says  at  almost 
the  same  moment:  "Oh,  yes,  we've  heard  that  before!' 
— Journal  of  Katherine  Mansfield,  1916 


VEN  THE  LOUDEST  SHOUT- 


ers  of  alibis  are  not  happy  with  the  present  state  of 
the  women's  movement.  "It's  obvious,"  wrote  two  wom- 
en to  Off  Our  Backs  last  summer,  "that  the  'your 
thing  and  my  thing  are  cool'  idea  is  ineffective,  if 
only  because  no  one  believes  it."  But  most  of  them 
also  hear  a  demon  that  keeps  saying  everything  has 
been  tried.  An  article  called  "Will  the  Women's  Move- 
ment Survive?" — published  by  the  Los  Angeles  paper 
Sister — was  reprinted,  distributed  to  women's  book- 
stores, read  and  talked  about  everywhere.  Its  analysis 
of  the  problems  is  absorbing.  Its  proposals  sound  stale: 
"We  target  the  legislators  and  judges  who  need  our 
votes."  And  like  all  the  conversations  and  writings  of 
its  kind,  the  article  is  obsessed  with  the  question  "In 
the  year  two  thousand,  will  some  pioneer  activist  once 
again  have  to  expose  the  horrors  of  people's  lives?" 

In  the  year  2000,  most  of  these  women  will  still  be 
alive  ( unless  they  live  in  one  of  those  rural  areas  where 
men  get  first  crack  at  the  food).  They  seem  unable  to 
imagine  that  they  will  persist,  that  they  will  still  be 
feminists.  They  keep  looking  for  something  new,  some- 
thing to  assure  them  that  a  revolutionary  change  in  the 
relations  between  men  and  women  need  not,  like  every 
other  revolution,  be  remade  five,  twenty,  or  a  hundred 
times.  Letty  Cottin  Pogrebin,  an  editor  at  Ms.,  says  that 
she  "would  love  to  see  a  homemaker  branch  of  fem- 


inism," led  by  women  who  would  "understand  the  is- 
sues and  goals,  and  be  able  to  articulate  them,  but  don't 
necessarily  want  to  advance  themselves" — a  curious  for- 
mula by  which  Pogrebin  defines  "advancement"  and 
then  places  the  burdens  of  achieving  it  on  people  who 
don't  want  it. 

Promising  old  lines  of  thought  are  being  neglected. 
Ruth  Bronz,  the  woman  who  told  me  about  her  CR 
group,  said: 

/  called  up  NOW  after  the  ERA  was  defeated  and 
said,  Look,  I  have  this  real  problem,  I  feel  incredibly 
guilty,  I  feel  inactive,  I'm  one  of  the  people  that 
caused  this  debacle  by  my  inactivity,  what  do  we 
do  now?  And  they  said,  Don't  bother  us.  There 
was  no  indication  they  were  remotely  interested  in 
having  me  as  a  member,  let  alone  as  an  ERA  worker. 
If  I  felt  that  way,  consider  what  women  in 
Westchester  felt. 

Consciousness-raising,  reaching  other  women — we've 
done  that,  our  consciousnesses  are  raised: 

There's  no  more  education  that  can  be  done. 
It's  political  now.  In  NOW,  that's  gonna  be  the 
emphasis — make  those  guys  get  up  and  talk  about 
ERA  when  they're  running  for  office. 

— Arlie  Scott,  NOW  board  of  directors 

Confrontation  politics — we've  done  that.  Feminists 
used  to  sit  in  and  take  over  traffic  lanes  during  marches 
— it  wasn't  blowing  up  armories,  but  the  police  could 
get  you  on  misdemeanors  if  they  felt  like  it.  The  excuse 
for  inactivity  now  is  that  the  "atmosphere"  of  the  Six- 
ties has  vanished,  and  that  women  need  jobs  more  than 
they  need  a  fine  or  a  night  in  jail.  But  what  about  all 
us  well-off  white  middle-class  feminists  who  are  sup- 
posed to  dominate  the  movement? 

Reluctance  to  be  bold  is  more  deeply  rooted  in  the 
craven  lie  of  "woman  as  nigger."  During  the  Democrat- 
ic Convention,  Fannie  Lou  Hamer,  the  black  woman 
who  cofounded  the  Mississippi  Democratic  Freedom 
Party,  was  interviewed  by  some  young  black  reporters 
on  a  local  radio  show,  and  she  told  of  being  beaten  for 
hours  in  a  Southern  jail  for  trying  to  organize  blacks 
to  register  to  vote  in  the  1960s.  Others,  white  and  black, 
were  killed.  The  analogy  between  blacks  and  women, 
though  rhetorically  convenient,  is  false.  Women  are  not 
a  minority  of  the  population.  Women  may  be  raped  be- 
cause they-  are  women,  but  they  are  not  beaten  and 
killed  for  being  feminists — not,  at  least,  in  this  country. 
The  analogy  is  also  politically  unsound.  We  would  be 
smarter  to  remind  ourselves  that  women  can  afford  the 
kind  of  political  action  they  now  shrink  from.  But  it's 
easier  to  cringe  and  talk  about  being  "niggerized." 

Organizing  women — we've  tried  that,  and  anyway, 
today  we  can't  agree  on  issues  to  organize  around.  Yet 
successful  organizers  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that 
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the  last  things  you  need  for  organizing  people  are  pre- 
determined "issues"  and  "programs." 

The  National  Congress  of  Neighborhood  Women,  for 
example,  was  started  in  1974  to  help  working-class 
women  figure  out  what  they  want  and  then  get  it.  The 
Brooklyn  chapter,  in  a  neighborhood  called  Italian  Wil- 
liamsburg, was,  like  all  thirty  chapters,  started  simply. 
A  few  organizers  called  on  women  leaders  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  asked  them  to  get  women  to  a  meeting. 
About  60  showed  up;  150  are  active  now.  They  got 
themselves  a  day-care  center,  college  courses  in  the 
same  building,  and  jobs. 

One  of  the  NCNW's  founders,  Jan  Peterson,  works 
with  the  Brooklyn  chapter.  She  has  been  organizing 
people  since  the  civil-rights  movement,  and  became  an 


active  feminist  with  the  group  Ti-Grace  Atkinson  formed 
after  leaving  NOW.  Peterson  says,  "A  good  symbol  for 
the  National  Congress  would  be  a  button  with  the  words, 
'I'm  Not  a  Feminist  But.  Jean  Kowalsky,  who  is 

married  and  has  four  children,  had  not  worked  in  four- 
teen years  when  she  hooked  up  with  the  NCNW  and 
got  a  job:  "At  first,  we  thought,  It's  women's  lib!  A 
bunch  of  nuts  with  nothing  to  do!  They  want  us  to 
leave  our  husbands!  We  were  really  terrified.  Then  I 
was  in  some  consciousness-raising,  and  I  saw  we  just 
had  a  different  name  for  it." 

Two  things  struck  me  about  the  women  I  met  at  the 
NCNW  office:  the  glee  with  which  they  told  stories 
about  getting  arrested  on  demonstrations,  and  their  at- 
titude toward  men.  They  routinely  alluded,  to  men  as 


The  following  organizations  contrib- 
uted to  the  U.S.  .National  Women's 
Agenda,  "an  initiative  taken  by  the 
U.S.  women's  community  in  response 
to  International  Women's  Year,  1975." 

ACLU — Women's  Rights  Project 
AFTRA  National  Women's  Committee 
All  Nations  Women's  League 
Alliance  of  Media  Women 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America 

American  Association  of  University 
Women 

American  Association  of  Women  in 

Community  &  Junior  Colleges 
American  Business  Women's  Association 
American  Federation  of  State,  County 

&  Municipal  Employees 
American  Jewish  Congress,  Women's 

Division 
American  Nurses  Association 
American  Women's  Clergy  Association 
Association  of  American  Colleges, 

Project  on  the  Status  &  Education 

of  Women 
Association  of  Junior  Leagues,  Inc. 
Association  of  Women  Business  Owners 
Association  for  Women  in  Science 
B'nai  B'rith  Women 
Catalyst 

Catholic  Women  for  ERA 

Center  for  American  Women  &  Politics 

Center  for  a  Woman's  Own  Name 

Center  for  Law  &  Social  Policy 

Center  of  Concern 

Church  Women  United 

Citizen's  Advisory  Commission  on 

the  Status  of  Women 
Connecticut  Women's  Educational  and 

Legal  Fund,  Inc. 
Equal  Rights  Advocates 


Federally  Employed  Women 
Federation  of  Organizations  for 

Professional  Women 
Feminist  Press 

Feminist  Women's  Health  Center 

Future  Homemakers  of  America 

Girls  Clubs  of  America 

Gray  Panthers 

Hadassah 

Healthright,  Inc. 

Institute  of  Women  Today 

Institute  on  Women's  Wrongs 

League  of  Women  Voters 

Lesbian  Feminist  Liberation 

Lesbian  Mothers  National  Defense  Fund 

Lutheran  Church  Women 

Mattachine  Society— Women's  Committee 

MOMMA 

Mujer  Integrate  Ahora  (MIA) 
National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League 
National  Assembly  of  Women  Religious 
National  Association  of  Commissions 

for  Women 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers 
National  Association  of  Women  Lawyers 
National  Association  for  Women  Deans, 

Administrators,  and  Counselors 
National  Association  for  Women  in 

Criminal  Justice 
National  Black  Feminist  Organization 
National  Coalition  of  American  Nuns 
National  Commission  on  the  Role  of 

Women,  American  Jewish  Committee 
National  Committee  on  Household 

Employment 
National  Conference  of  Puerto  Rican 

Women 

National  Congress  of  Neighborhood 
Women 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
National  Council  of  Negro  Women 
National  Education  Association, 


National  Federation  of  Business  & 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc. 

National  Federation  of  Press  Women 

National  Gay  Task  Force 

National  Institute  of  Spanish-Speaking 
Women 

National  League  of  American  Pen 
Women 

National  Organization  for  Women 
NOW  Legal  Defense  &  Educational 
Fund 

National  Panel  of  American  Women 
National  Resource  Center  on  Women 

Offenders 
National  Spanish-Speaking  Business 

Women's  Association 
National  Women's  Education  Fund,  Inc. 
National  Women's  Political  Caucus 
Phi  Delta  Gamma 

Population  Association  of  America/ 

Women's  Caucus 
Stewardesses  for  Women's  Rights 
Unitarian  Universalist  Women's 

Federation 
United  Auto  Workers  Community 

Action  Program 
United  Methodist  Church,  Women's 

Division 
Women  in  Communication,  Inc. 
Women  for  Media  Change 
Women  on  Words  and  Images,  Inc. 
Women's  Action  Alliance 
Women's  Caucus  for  Art 
Women's  Equity  Action  League- 
Women's  Institute  for  Freedom  of 

the  Press 
Women's  International  League  for 

Peace  and  Freedom 
Women's  Law  Project 
Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund 
Women's  Strike  for  Peace 
Zonta  International 
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pains  in  the  neck,  but  without  the  shrillness  or  fear  of 
"'man-hating"  that  are  common  among  middle-class  fem- 
inists. Sally  Martino-Fisher,  vice  president  of  the  day- 
care center,  told  me  with  a  sweet  smile  that  when  she 
was  running  for  the  school  board,  the  male  officers 
wouldn't  let  her  use  the  hyphenated  surname  she  had 
recently  adopted:  "One  old  man  told  me  I  should  be 
at  home  in  the  kitchen.  I  told  him  he  should  be  in  an 
old-age  home.  .  .  .  When  I  was  director  of  the  Italian- 
American  Civil  Rights  League,  there  was  always  a  man 
there,  like  a  toothache."  Jan  Peterson  said  she  thinks 
these  women  are  less  angry  at  their  men  because  "they 
don't  spend  that  much  time  with  them.  Middle-class 
women  are  the  ones  who  were  told  men  had  to  be  their 
companions." 


THE 
WORD 
MADE 
FLESH 


THWARTED  INTIMACY 


that  exists  between  all,  but  particularly  middle-class, 
women  and  men  has  nearly  destroyed  the  new  fem- 
inism. That  intimacy  makes  it  almost  unbearable  to 
acknowledge  how  much  men  are  in  women's  way.  The 
answer  cannot  be  to  kill  the  intimacy,  or  to  use  it  as  an 
excuse  to  do  nothing — not  in  a  movement  meant  to 
form  "new  relations  of  flesh  and  sentiment .  .  .  between 
the  sexes."  But  the  women's  movement  has  not  talked 
about  women  and  men  for  a  long  time.  The  Sourcebook 
lists  "Sexuality"  under  "Health." 

The  reformers  have  always  recoiled  from  this  ques- 
tion; no  "new  relations"  for  them,  the  "mainstream" 
is  good  enough.  But  radical  feminism  begins  with  the 
premise  that  only  by  looking  in  the  deep  places  do  you 
find  the  deep  answers;  that  if  women  get  together  and 
tell  the  truth,  refusing  alibis  and  even  acknowledging 
their  fear,  they  will  find  the  common  strength  to  con- 
front what  we  used  to  call  "the  man  in  your  bed,  the 
man  in  your  head,  and  the  Man." 


We  are  certainly  more  afraid  than  anybody  guessed 
in  the  Sixties,  and  the  longing  to  keep  the  movement 
alive  is  powerful.  For  both  those  reasons,  unconscious 
and  willful  denials  take  hold.  Agendas  are  substituted 
for  thoughts,  Tarot  cards  are  substituted  for  feelings. 
Feminists  turn  into  positive  thinkers,  proclaiming,  like 
Arria  of  Rome,  "It  doesn't  hurt."  The  taunts  of  men 
don't  hurt,  compromising  with  Jimmy  Carter  doesn't 
hurt,  choking  back  ideas  in  the  name  of  sisterhood 
doesn't  hurt,  doing  needlework  instead  of  paintings 
doesn't  hurt,  not  being  loved  by  a  man  doesn't  hurt — 
I  am  invincible,  and  I'm  going  to  get  a  piece  of  paper 
called  the  ERA  that  says  so. 

In  a  review  of  some  feminist  books  about  Freudian 
psychoanalysis,  a  critic  wrote  that  while  feminists  talk 
about  the  subjection  of  women,  they  "refuse  to  concede 
that  it  has  any  important  psychic  effects."  The  psychic 
effects  are  that  very  refusal  and  the  denials  I  have  just 
described. 

Men  he  to  women.  In  trying  to  fight  free  of  those 
lies,  women  are  now  lying  to  women,  and  their  lies  are 
as  poisonous  as  the  original  ones.  Alibis  are  traps. 
Vague  language  about  roles  or  militant  pluralism  or  so- 
cial forces  makes  it  impossible  to  think.  Ignoring  the 
sexual  and  emotional  intimacy  that  most  women  want 
with  men  creates  a  vacuum  into  which  rushes  the  Total 
Woman. 

No  one  knows  what  will  happen  when  women  stop 
lying.  Anyone  who  says  he  does,  who  natters  about 
grave  dangers  to  the  family  or  the  destruction  of  hu- 
man kindness,  is  a  liar.  Nobody  knows  what  will  happen 
because  feminism  has  never  pushed  that  far. 

It  may  be  a  while  before  it  does,  before  feminists 
turn  their  attention  back  to  where  it  belongs:  to  the 
truth  about  the  daily  relations  between  women  and  men. 
The  old  Redstockings  group,  re-formed  last  year,  tried. 
They  decided  to  call  a  "Sex  Rap  1976,"  the  way  they 
had  done  in  1971.  Colette  Price  described  it: 

We  called  together  all  the  early  people  and  said, 
We're  gonna  discuss  sex.  A  funny  thing  happened. 
Everybody  was  so  hungry  and  destroyed  by  what 
had  happened  to  the  women's  liberation  movement 
that  we  couldn't  discuss  sex.  We  would  try — and 
then  someone  would  say,  But  remember  in  the 
movement — ?  We  always  used  to  talk  about  sex,  with 
people  gushing  and  crying.  That's  how  people  were 
talking  about  the  women's  liberation  movement. 
They  were  crying.  D 
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THE  COnTIMIMG  FAILURE 
OF  TERROR ISm 


IT  is  PART  OF  the  conventional  wisdom 
of  our  time  that  terrorism  is  one  of  the 
crucial  problems  facing  mankind.  If  rep- 
etition made  an  argument  correct,  this 
one  surely  would  be.  I  have  dealt  with  some 
of  the  myths  about  terrorism  in  a  previous  ar- 
ticle; the  present  essay  tackles  a  few  more 
without,  unfortunately,  great  hope  of  exhaust- 
ing the  topic.  How  much  terrorism  is  there, 
and  is  it  really  increasing?  Around  the  globe 
over  the  past  decade  perhaps  some  10,000  peo- 
ple have  been  killed  by  terrorist  actions;  this 
includes  both  domestic  and  international  ter- 
rorism, Latin  America,  Ulster,  and  the  Middle 
East  as  well  as  Colonel  Qaddafi's  multination- 
al flying  circus.  Such  a  figure  obscures  an  im- 
measurable amount  of  tragedy  and  pain,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  as  many  people  were  killed 
in  the  Lebanese  civil  war  in  three  months  or 
perished  in  a  few  weeks  in  the  Cambodian 
purge  or  in  the  Colombian  violencia.  More  im- 
portant, for  the  past  three  or  four  years  the 
number  of  terrorist  operations  has  shown  a 
marked  decline,  most  dramatically  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  hijacking.  There  were  more  than 
fifty  cases  in  1970,  whereas  during  the  past 
year  there  have  been  only  four  or  five. 

Terrorism  occurs  in  cycles;  the  most  recent 
one  reached  its  apex  in  the  early  1970s  and 
has  been  on  the  decline.  The  major  terrorist 
groups  of  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  such 
as  the  Tupamaros  in  Uruguay,  the  Brazilian 
ALN,  the  Canadian  FLQ,  the  Weathermen, 
and  the  various  European,  North  American, 


and  Japanese  groups  have  been  defeated.  The 
Argentinian  ERP  and  the  Montoneros,  who 
seemed  so  near  to  success  only  a  few  months 
ago,  have  suffered  a  setback  from  which  they 
will  probably  not  recover.  The  number  of  ter- 
rorist operations  carried  out  by  the  Palestin- 
ian organizations  had  substantially  decreased 
even  before  the  Lebanese  civil  war.  Dozens 
of  books  and  thousands  of  articles  have  been 
written  about  the  subject  of  Palestinian  ter- 
rorism, but  the  number  of  Israelis  killed  in 
1975  was  about  fifty — less  than  the  number  of 
victims  in  one  night  in  Beirut. 

There  has  been  a  minor  resurgence  of  ter- 
rorism in  Spain  and  in  Mexico,  but,  seen  on 
a  global  scale,  the  downward  trend  is  quite 
unmistakable.  American  commentators  have 
referred  to  the  "stupendous  cost"  of  such 
countermeasures  as  guarding  American  em- 
bassies abroad.  Yet  a  little  probing  shows  that 
the  sum  involved  amounts  to  a  mere  $40  mil- 
lion, less  than  the  projected  cost  of  one  B-l 
plane.  And  as  it  has  long  been  customary  to 
guard  embassies  in  any  case — against  thieves, 
for  instance,  or  stray  dogs — even  if  there  is 
no  terrorist  danger,  the  real  cost  is  probably 
much  lower  yet. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  terrorism  will  soon 
disappear.  It  has  powerful  international  pa- 
trons and  in  the  more  distant  future  there  is  of 
course  the  danger  of  the  use  of  unconventional 
weapons  by  terrorists.  Even  at  the  present 
stage,  international  fas  distinct  from  domes- 
tic) terrorism  could  lead  to  limited  war,  but 
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this  has  not  happened.  At  present,  terrorism 
is  on  the  decline.  The  question  remaining  to 
be  asked  is,  Why  has  this  fact  not  yet  reg- 
istered? 


The  publicity  campaign 

The  media  act  as  a  selective  mag- 
nifying glass:  terrorism  always  ex- 
erts a  strange  fascination,  especially 
from  a  safe  distance.  It  has  all  the 
ingredients  of  a  good  story — mystery,  quick 
action,  tension,  drama.  It  seems  natural,  there- 
fore, that  the  media  should  give  terrorism  in- 
ordinate publicity.  The  vital  importance  of 
publicity  has  been  realized  by  generations  of 
terrorists  all  over  the  world:  the  terrorist  act 
alone  is  nothing;  publicity  is  all.  The  Algerian 
rebels  of  the  1950s  quite  deliberately  trans- 
ferred their  struggle  from  the  countryside  to 
the  capital,  even  though  they  suspected  that 
they  could  not  possibly  win  the  battle  for  the 
capital.  As  one  of  them  wrote,  if  ten  enemies 
are  killed  in  the  djebel,  no  one  will  take  no- 
tice, but  even  a  small  incident  in  Algiers  will 
be  picked  up  by  the  American  press  and  prom- 
inently featured  the  next  day  in  New  York.  He 
was  quite  right — the  Algerians  were  beaten 
in  the  struggle  for  the  capital,  but  they  won 
the  fight  for  publicity,  which,  in  the  long  run, 


was  the  decisive  battle.  What  is  news,  certain- 
ly in  the  Western  world,  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  newspapermen  and  TV  cameras. 
The  case  of  Israel  is  most  instructive  in  this 
respect.  A  massacre  or  a  mass  execution  in  a 
Third  World  country  will  rate  at  most  a  few 
paragraphs.  However,  if  ten  schoolgirls  burn 
a  tire  in  Bethlehem,  all  hell  will  break  loose, 
for  in  Israel  there  is  one  of  the  heaviest  con- 
centrations of  newspapermen  on  earth.  This  is 
partly  because  their  editors  believe  that  ev- 
erything happening  in  Israel  is  most  impor- 
tant and  that  world  peace  depends  on  it,  and 
partly  because  Israel  is  one  of  only  three  or 
four  countries  left  outside  Europe,  Japan,  and 
North  America  in  which  journalists  can  move 
about  freely.  Let  them  try  to  cover  terrorists 
training  in  Libya  or  an  execution  in  Sudan, 
let  them  try  to  probe  deeply  into  the  strug- 
gle between  terrorists  and  the  army  in  Argen- 
tina, and  they  will  soon  find  themselves  in 
very  serious  trouble  indeed.  There  is  no  such 
danger  in  Israel,  and  for  this  and  other  rea- 
sons the  Israelis,  however  much  they  protest, 
will  be  overexposed  for  years  to  come. 

Selective  publicity,  then,  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  misconception  about  terrorism:  an- 
other is  the  vagueness — indeed,  the  utter  care- 
lessness— with  which  the  term  is  used,  not 
only  in  the  media  but  also  in  government  an- 
nouncements and  by  academic  students  of  the 
subject.  Terrorism  is  used  as  a  synonym  for 
rebellion,  street  battles,  civil  strife,  insurrec- 
tion, rural  guerrilla  war,  coups  d'etat,  and  a 
dozen  other  things.  The  indiscriminate  use  of 
the  term  not  only  inflates  the  statistics,  it 
makes  understanding  the  specific  character  of 
terrorism  and  how  to  cope  with  it  more  dif- 
ficult. 


Terrorism  grew  OUT  OF  the  time- 
honored  tradition  of  tyrannicide; 
Brutus  was  a  sort  of  terrorist;  so 
were  Wilhelm  Tell  and  Charlotte 
Corday.  The  question  of  whether  tyrannicide 
is  permitted  in  certain  circumstances  has  pre- 
occupied generations  of  philosophers  and  theo- 
logians, and  the  general  consensus  is  now 
that  one  cannot  unconditionally  condemn  it 
except  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  a  total,  Gan- 
dhian  commitment  to  nonviolence.  For  there 
are  obviously  cases  in  which  there  is  no  re- 
dress against  tyranny,  in  which  murder  is  no 
crime  but  a  liberating  act.  Every  terrorist 
would  claim  to  be  Wilhelm  Tell  fighting  un- 
speakable despotism  and  cruelty,  but,  as  a 
rule  of  thumb,  one  learns  more  about  a  ter- 
rorist group  by  looking  at  its  victims  than  at 
its  manifestos. 
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Contemporary  terrorism  has  definitely 
changed  its  character:  before  the  first  world 
war  systematic  terrorism  was  on  the  whole 
limited  to  the  Tsarist  and  Ottoman  empires, 
which,  by  the  exacting  standards  of  that  pe- 
riod, were  about  the  most  despotic  regimes 
in  the  world.  Today  terrorism  occurs  only  in 
democratic  societies  and  in  halfhearted  author- 
itarian regimes;  it  no  longer  dares  to  challenge 
an  effective  dictatorship.  As  the  character  of 
terrorism  has  changed,  so  has  the  character 
of  those  practicing  it.  Even  the  bitterest  foes 
of  the  Russian  revolutionaries  of  the  1880s 
recognized  their  integrity,  courage,  and  self- 
less devotion.  Even  to  compare  a  Sofia  Pe- 
rovska  (or  an  Emma  Goldman)  with  the 
heroines  of  the  1970s — Patty  Hearst,  Ber- 
nardine  Dohrn,  or  the  late  Ulrike  Meinhof — 
is  to  invite  ridicule. 

Terrorism's  strange  fascination  preoccupies 
many  people,  metaphysicians  as  well  as  popu- 
lar novelists.  Yet  there  is  no  more  clarity 
about  the  phenomenon  than  there  was  eighty 
years  ago,  when  a  wave  of  assassinations, 
mainly  involving  freewheeling  anarchists, 
shocked  Europe  and  America.  In  the  1890s 
the  behavioral  sciences  were  in  their  infancy; 
all  kinds  of  strange  theories  were  bandied 
about:  cranial  measures  of  captured  terrorists 
were  taken,  and  a  connection  between  terror- 
ism and  lunar  phases  was  detected.  Cesare 
Lombroso,  the  most  distinguished  criminol- 
ogist of  his  day,  found  both  a  medical  and  a 
climatological  explanation:  terrorism,  like  pel- 
lagra and  some  other  diseases,  was  caused  by 
certain  vitamin  deficiencies,  hence  its  prev- 
alence among  the  maize-eating  people  of 
Southern  Europe.  He  also  found  that  the  fur- 
ther north  one  went  the  less  terrorism  there 
was;  Lombroso  did  not  quite  reach  the  North 
Pole  in  his  investigations. 

It  is  easy  to  poke  fun  at  Lombroso's  theory 
of  vitamin  deficiency,  but  the  basic  idea  un- 
derlying it  was  not  all  that  outlandish.  For 
terrorists  are  usually  angry  and  aggressive 
people,  and  it  has  long  been  known  that  there 
are  some  internal  violence-generating  factors 
and  that  some  people  have  a  lower  violence 
threshold  than  others.  Neurophysiologists 
have  studied  the  correlation  between  aggres- 
sive behavior  on  one  hand,  and  abnormal 
showings  in  electroencephalography,  the  func- 
tion of  adrenaline  and  thyroid  secretion,  the 
role  of  endocrinological  disorders,  and  en- 
zyme deficiencies  causing  hypoglycemia  on 
the  other.  Their  research  has  been  incon- 
clusive so  far. 

Political  science  has  not  made  that  much 
progress  either  since  the  early  days.  Large- 
scale  cross-national  investigations  into  the  in- 


cidence of  political  violence  have  been  un- 
dertaken in  American  universities  for  fifteen 
years;  the  correlations  between  terrorism  and 
caloric  intake,  newspaper  circulation,  and  the 
number  of  physicians  have  also  been  studied. 
A  frustration  and  relative  deprivation  index 
has  been  established,  using  factor  analysis, 
multiple  regression,  and  other  sophisticated 
statistical  methods.  Employment  has  been 
found  for  many  doctoral  students  feeding 
facts  and  figures  into  computers.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  hints  were  dropped  about  strik- 
ing findings,  and  the  general  feeling  in  the 
profession  was  that  a  major  breakthrough 
was  just  around  the  corner.  Such  optimism 
is  no  longer  widespread,  even  though  the  com- 
puters are  kept  going.  Suddenly  people  real- 
ized that  the  scales  and  models  were  not  ap- 
plicable to  Communist  countries,  and  perhaps 
not  to  Third  World  military  dictatorships  ei- 
ther. Doubt  began  to  spread  about  whether 
it  is  always  frustration  that  causes  terrorism, 
and  whether,  even  if  it  does,  it  can  be 
measured.  Statistical  methods,  in  short,  are 
of  little  help  if  underlying  them  there  is  con- 
fusion. Sweeping  theories  of  the  "terrorist 
personality"  developed  in  the  past  have  only 
contributed  to  this  confusion. 

Connections  between  terrorism  and  eco- 
nomic trends  are  at  best  tenuous.  Terrorism 
in  Uruguay  and  Argentina  reached  its  peak 
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Walter  Laqueur     at  a  time  of  stagnation  and  economic  crisis, 

but  in  Brazil  it  came  at  a  time  of  rapid  eco- 
nomic development.  In  Latin  America  it  has 
occurred  in  the  countries  with  the  highest 
living  standards,  such  as  Cuba,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela,  but  also  in  those  with  the  lowest. 
Nationalist  terrorism  has  been  rampant  in 
Ulster,  which  is  one  of  the  poorest  regions  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  relatively  de- 
prived Quebec.  But  it  has  also  occurred  in 
Euzkadi  (the  country  of  the  Basques)  and 
Croatia,  which  are  among  the  most  developed 
and  prosperous  parts  of  Spain  and  Yugoslavia. 
In  short,  the  search  for  a  magic  formula  and 
a  comprehensive  theory  of  terrorism  is  il- 
lusory. Terrorism  can  be  understood  only  by 
studying  historical  and  political  experience 
and  by  taking  into  account  the  specifics  of 
each  situation,  not  by  feeding  into  computers 
ten  years  of  news  items  from  the  files  of  the 
New  York  Times. 


More  repression,  less  terrorism 

HI    E   MAY  BE  ABLE  TO  do  Without 

a  general  theory  of  terrorism 
but  greater  clarity  is  needed  to 
cope  with   concrete  situations 
such  as  hijacking,  the  taking  of  hostages,  et 
cetera.  In  this  respect  a  great  deal  of  emotion 


has  been  engendered,  and  there  is  no  denying 
that  dealing  with  terrorists  does  indeed  involve 
real  dilemmas.  This  takes  us  back  to  the 
question  of  the  origins  of  terrorism  which  oc- 
curs, some  argue,  wherever  people  have  legiti- 
mate grievances.  Remove  the  grievances,  re- 
move poverty,  inequality,  injustice,  and  lack 
of  political  participation,  and  terrorism  will 
cease.  These  sentiments  are  shared  by  all  men 
and  women  of  goodwill  but  as  a  cure  for 
terrorism  they  are  of  little  value.  Given  the 
complexity  of  the  world,  concessions  to  one 
national  group  will  almost  invariably  result  in 
injustice  to  another.  Latin- American  terrorists 
maintain  that  they  fight  for  greater  political 
freedom  and  social  justice;  there  is  no  reason 
to  disbelieve  their  claims.  Yet  what  little  one 
knows  about  the  personalities  leading  these 
groups  does  not  inspire  confidence,  for  these 
would-be  caudillos  are  elitists,  not  radical 
democrats. 

If  any  lesson  can  be  drawn  from  the  ex- 
perience of  several  decades  of  terrorism,  it 
is  the  uncomfortable  and  indeed  shocking 
conclusion  that  the  more  the  injustice  and 
repression,  the  less  terrorism  there  is.  In 
other  words,  terrorism  succeeds  only  against 
nonterrorists,  namely  groups  or  governments 
which  refrain  from  responding  to  indiscrimi- 
nate murder  with  equally  indiscriminate  re- 
pression. Terrorism  continues  in  Ulster  not 
because  the  terrorists  are  invincible  but  be- 
cause the  British  government  treats  the  violent 
men  of  both  sides  decently,  unlike  the  Bra- 
zilians or  Iranians,  Russians  or  Yugoslavs.  A 
professor  of  law  in  testimony  to  a  Congres- 
sional committee  said  recently  that  he  was 
not  sure  whether  deterrence  against  terrorism 
worked.  He  could  not  have  been  more  mis- 
taken: the  problem,  alas,  is  not  whether  ter- 
rorism can  be  stamped  out;  even  fifth-rate 
dictatorships  have  managed  to  achieve  this. 
The  real  issue  is,  of  course,  the  price  that  has 
to  be  paid  to  eradicate  terrorism. 

The  nonconcession  policy  of  the  present 
administration,  as  stated  both  publicly  and 
informally,  has  been  bitterly  attacked  by  crit- 
ics in  the  Foreign  Service,  among  whom  de- 
moralization is  said  to  have  spread.  They 
understandably  fear  their  fate  if  they  should 
have  the  misfortune  of  becoming  hostages  one  \ 
day.  Their  criticism  is  based  on  arguments 
which  are  by  now  familiar:  they  do  not  know 
if  deterrence  really  works;  being  beastly  to 
the  terrorists  will  not  solve  the  problem. 

One  can  certainly  sympathize  with  the  con- 
cern shown  by  members  of  the  Foreign  Ser- 
vice and  their  spokesmen.  When  around  the 
turn  of  the  century  an  anarchist  took  a  few 
shots  at  Umberto  I,  the  king  of  Italy  said 
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Walter  Laqueur  that  this  was  an  inevitable  professional  haz- 
ard. It  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  such 
philosophical  resignation  (or  sense  of  duty) 
in  our  day  and  age,  and  a  first  secretary  at  an 
embassy  will  rightly  argue  that  he  is  not  a 
king.  Nevertheless,  an  individual's  concern 
for  his  own  survival  does  not  necessarily  add 
conviction  to  his  arguments. 

Each  terrorist  action  is  different,  and  there 
may  indeed  be  cases  in  which  concessions 
may  be  advisable — not  because  the  victim  is 
very  prominent  but  because  there  is  no  reason 
to  assume  that  appeasement  will  encourage 
further  terrorist  attacks.  This  means  in  prac- 
tical terms  greater  leniency  in  dealing  with 
groups  that  are  not  particularly  dangerous, 
such  as  the  South  Moluccans,  but  firmness 
toward  those  that  are.  This  applies  in  par- 
ticular to  the  new  brand  of  international 
terrorism;  it  is  quite  unrealistic  to  suggest 
"drastic  action"  against  terrorists  after  they 
have  retired  to  the  coffeehouses  of  Tripoli  or 
Benghazi.  It  is  equally  unrealistic  to  call  for 
action  from  the  United  Nations,  such  as  the 
establishment  of  an  international  court  deal- 
ing with  terrorist  activities.  Various  interna- 
tional conventions  exist  with  the  purpose  of 
combating  terrorism;  they  may  be  of  interest 
to  lawyers  and  insurance  companies,  but  they 
have  not  the  slightest  practical  importance. 
Bilateral  pacts  (such  as  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Cuba)  may  be  of 
some  help,  but  hoping  for  cooperation  on  a 
global  scale  is  quite  unprofitable.  The  Sixth 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  has  been  debating  the  subject 
for  several  years,  and  it  has  been  even  less 
successful  than  the  old  and  much  ridiculed 
League  of  Nations.  These  discussions  will  no 
doubt  go  on  for  many  years  to  reach  an  ut- 
terly predictable  result. 


Hppeasing  terrorism  does  not  offer 
a  solution,  and  as  the  danger  of  the 
use  of  nonconventional  weapons 
moves  nearer  it  is  no  longer  even 
a  short-term  palliative.  Prof.  Bernard  Feld, 
the  distinguished  physicist,  once  discussed  the 
nightmarish  consequences  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  twenty  pounds  of  plutonium  from 
government  stocks.  What  if  the  mayor  of 
Boston  received  a  note  to  the  effect  that  a 
terrorist  group  had  placed  a  nuclear  bomb 
somewhere  in  central  Boston,  accompanied  by 
a  crude  diagram  which  showed  that  the  bomb 
would  work?  Would  the  scientist  not  have 
to  advise  the  mayor  to  surrender  to  blackmail 
HARPER'S  rather  than  rip',  the  destruction  of  his  home- 
town? But  one  successful  case  of  blackmail 
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leads  to  another,  and  what  would  our  scien- 
tist's advice  be  if  faced  with  contradictory 
threats  by  extreme  left-wing  and  right-wing, 
or  nationalist-separatist  groups?  A  policy  of 
surrender  would  lead  to  constant  tyranny  by 
small  groups  of  people  or,  more  likely,  to 
anarchy  and  destruction,  unless  of  course  so- 
ciety learns  to  live  with  blackmail. 

There  is  the  danger  of  overreacting  to  ter- 
rorism, of  focusing  one's  attention  and  mar- 
shaling one's  efforts  against  a  minor  irritation 
which,  for  all  one  knows,  may  never  outgrow 
the  nuisance  stage.  Paradoxically,  while  ter- 
rorism is  on  a  small  scale,  it  is  not  really  that 
important  what  kind  of  approach  is  taken. 
Once  a  society  faces  a  determined  terrorist 
onslaught  it  will  choose  a  hard-line  policy  any- 
way, as  shown,  for  instance,  by  Turkey  and 
Iran,  by  Israel  and  Egypt — not  to  mention 
Latin  America.  For  terrorism  is  blackmail, 
and  the  victim  of  blackmail  is  less  likely  to 
forget  and  to  forgive  than  the  victim  of  almost 
any  other  crime:  he  feels  a  special  sense  of 
outrage  because  it  is  not  just  his  life  or  prop- 
erty that  has  been  affected.  He  has  been  hu- 
miliated; his  elementary  human  rights,  his  dig- 
nity and  self-respect  have  been  violated.  To 
argue  that  this  counts  for  little,  to  maintain 
that  one  should  always  be  guided  by  expe- 
diency, is  asking  too  much  of  human  nature, 
especially  if  the  expediency  is  really  no  more 
than  the  rationalization  of  surrender. 

Terrorism,  to  summarize,  is  no  more  than  a 
nuisance  at  present.  One  day  mankind  may 
be  threatened  by  the  weapons  of  superviolence, 
but,  if  these  should  ever  be  used,  it  is  of 
course  at  least  as  likely  that  this  will  be  done 
by  governments  or,  in  the  case  of  chemical  or 
biological   agents,   perhaps   by  individuals. 
There  is  the  certainty  that  society  will  not  be  l> 
able  to  satisfy  the  demands,  justified  or  un- 
justified, of  all  its  members.  There  is  equally 
the  certainty  that  some  individuals  will  at 
some  future  date  have  the  skill  and  the  de- 
termination to  dictate  their  wishes  to  society. 
Such  action  would,  of  course,  be  irrational, 
leading  sooner  or  later  to  destruction  without 
precedent.  It  is  not  certain,  unfortunately, 
whether  this  perspective  will  deter  individuals 
or  small  groups  of  people  convinced  that  so- 
ciety or  the  whole  world  ought  to  be  punished 
if  their  demands  are  not  met.  These  are  the  !\ 
disquieting  prospects  for  the  more  distant 
future.  For  all  one  knows,  they  may  never 
materialize,  but,  if  they  do,  the  peril  will  have|T 
to  be  faced  without  panic  and  hysteria.  It  is-)!, 
for  this  reason  more  than  any  other  that  the 
muddled  thinking  oh  terrorism,  the  myths  ^ 
and  the  humbug,  could  be  one  day  a  source^ 
of  great  danger. 
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Don't  buy  two  turkeys  for 
Thanksgiving  Dinner. 


Buying  a  turkey  at  a  meat  counter 
is  fine.  Buying  a  turkey  at  a  wine 
counter  is  not. 

But  amidst  all  the  choices,  how 
does  one  avoid  a  mistake? 
French  wine  is  the  best. 
But  even  French  wine  can 
be  a  jungle. 

There  are  thousands  of 
chateaus,  hundreds  of 
shippers,  a  dozen  different 
vintage  years— perhaps  a  million 
different  bottles  from  which  to 
choose...  what? 

Wed  like  to  suggest 
Grande  Marque. 
Grande  Marque  is  fine 
vintage  French  wine,  consistent 
from  year  to  year.  It  comes  from 
Bordeaux,  that  small  part  of 
France  that  produces  more  great  wines 
than  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 
A  large  gold  seal  (literally  a  "grande 


wrqiie  ')  on  the  label  makes  it  easy  to  spot.  And  the  name 
>  easy  to  say  —just  pronounce  it  uGrand  Mark.'1 

There's  a  Grande  Marque  red  and  a  Grande  Marque 
/hite — and  a  lively  debate  as  to  which  goes  best  with  a 
Tianksgiving  feast.  (The  experts  say  both. ) 

Grande  Marque  is  good  insurance  that  your  Thanks 
jiving  fowl  will  end  up  on  your  plate  and  not  in  your  glass. 

TIP:  The  bouquet  and  taste  of  a  great  red  wine  like 
irande  Marque  improves  when  cork  is  removed  a  half  hour  or 
I)  before  serving  and  wine  is  allowed  to  "breathe.' ' 


!,ON  s, 


"All  the  French  you  need  to  know."  Grande  Marque  is  a  product  of  France, 


L=^i*  imported  by  Munson  Shaw,  New  York. 
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A  story  by  Patricia  Duncan 


Patricia  Duncan  has 
traveled  through  Eu- 
rope for  the  past  year 
and  is  currently  work- 
ing on  a  novel. 


SHE  HAD  been  probing  her  teeth  with 
her  tongue  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  he 
decided  he  couldn't  take  it  any  longer. 
Over  the  slopes  and  crevices  of  her 
molars,  lingering  around  her  incisors,  sliding 
across  the  gums.  Christ,  her  tongue  must  be 
bleeding  by  now,  he  thought,  for  the  tip  of 
his  own  burned.  But  she  went  on  licking  every 
tooth,  over  and  over,  stopping  between  the 
front  two  at  each  sweep  to  make  a  tiny  click. 
And  clicking,  she  almost  smiled.  And  began 
again. 

Yet  he  couldn't  say  anything,  for  then  the 
fact  that  they  both  spoke  English  would  be 
onfirmed    Three  words — "Cut  that  out" — 

uld  be  plenty,  and  the  absurd  compulsion 
to  add  more  words  would  come  and  there  they 
woul'J  oe:  pretending  that  the  same  universal 
boring  crap  held  any  more  significance  be- 
cause the  sounds  were  familiar. 

Naturally  she  would  be  American.  The  ker- 
chiefed head,  the  Pan  Am  stickers,  the  closed, 


unwrinkled  Pynchon.  If  you  were  on  a  train 
load  of  Spaniards  with  one  other  American 
naturally  you  d  end  up  with  the  American 
Those  were  the  odds,  he  decided,  just  as  wher 
your  cigarettes  are  in  one  of  two  pockets  you'l 
reach  into  the  wrong  one  no  matter  how  han 
you  try  to  remember  which  is  which;  reversing 
your  first  impulse  does  not  help.  Given  a  50-5(: 
chance,  vou  pick  the  wrong  one  every  time 
So.  he  thought,  it  only  follows  that  if  yoi 
come  to  a  foreign  place  to  be  foreign,  to  h 
silent,  you  will  invariably  end  up  with  on 
of  your  own  breed. 

He  didn't  want  to  look  at  her  or  hear  he 
slurping.  But  he  did,  because  her  pale  bhu 
eyes,  sparsely  lashed,  basically  utilitarian  eye 
without  a  glint  or  fleck  of  gray,  were  fixed  01 
a  limbo  between  ashtray  and  window,  glaring 
Preoccupied,  he  thought.  Which  made  it  worsi 
because  that  meant  there  was  a  story  to  b' 
told.  I  will  not  say  a  word,  he  told  himself  , 
Screw  it. 
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Oh,  and  what  brings  you  to  Spain?  it  would 
begin.  Then  the  establishment  of  home  states 
and  the  bit  about,  "yes,  I've  been  through 
there,  lovely  winters,"  and  the  ensuing  reve- 
lations about  jobs,  families,  pets.  That  would 
fill  up  the  space  between  Tarragona  and  Tor- 
tosa,  interspersed,  of  course,  with  a  few  silent 
stares  into  the  Mediterranean,  those  token 
stares  insisting  that,  "yes,  isn't  the  sea  beauti- 
ful and  isn't  this  exciting?"  Exciting.  And  all 
that  to  get  her  to  stop  swabbing  her  teeth. 

Her  image  reflected  on  the  window,  still 
except  for  the  mouth  movement,  a  face  stuck 
on  the  glass,  neckless.  And  when  they  passed 
the  flat,  decapitated  mountains  her  head 
perched  perfectly  on  top,  an  insane  Mount 
Rushmore,  clicking. 

"Cut  that  out,"  he  blurted. 

She  did.  "Sorry,"  she  murmured. 

He  could  have  done  without  the  unnecessary 
word  and  the  look  she  gave  him,  a  look  he 
took  to  mean  "Let's  acknowledge  each  other," 
the  kind  of  glimpse  that  lasts  a  quarter  of  a 
second  too  long,  then  flits  away.  He  wondered 
what  made  him  endlessly  analyze  and  why  the 
aggravations  had  been  accumulating  like  a 
layer  of  rust  all  over,  coating  even  the  inside 
of  his  mouth,  the  backs  of  his  eyes.  He 
watched  her  skin  on  the  glass,  how  it  slid  over 
the  bone,  barely  covered  it.  How  easy  to  start 
at  the  top  of  her  head,  just  below  that  ridicu- 
lous plaid  bandanna,  and  gently  peel  the  skin 
off  in  one  stroke,  laying  it  across  the  leather 
seat  to  dry. 


HE  decided  he'd  better  move  around. 
Go  to  the  toilet.  Getting  up,  he 
kicked  over  her  straw  purse;  two 
oranges  rolled  out.  She  let  them 
roll  to  a  stop,  then  slowly  bent  over,  dropping 
a  fist  then  uncurling  the  fingers  and  reaching 
for  the  first  orange,  lazily,  liquidly.  He  quick- 
ly picked  up  the  second  orange  and  threw  it 
into  her  bag  while  she  hung  over  the  seat, 
her  hair  wisping  against  the  floor.  Her  arms 
were  like  pipe  cleaners,  he  thought,  bent  stiffly 
t  the  elbows.  How  easily  a  pair  of  shears 
fould  snip  them.  The  hair,  too.  Shorn  and 
eft  lying  between  the  grooves  of  the  floor  near 
he  cigarette  butts,  the  wads  of  gum. 

He  went  to  the  toilet.  Once  inside,  he 
ounded  the  walls,  because  they  could  at  least 
ry  aiming.  Even  with  the  movement  of  the 
rain,  you  could  expect  some  control,  couldn't 
ou?  A  firmer  grip,  a  little  concentration  may- 
e.  But  no.  There  were  circles  of  piss  on  the 
loor  that   seemed  to   foam   at   the  edges, 
plashes  of  it  on  the  door,  piss  graffiti  on  the 
vails.  Spanish  piss.  Yellower,  a  different  smell. 


with  a  nastier  bite  that  made  you  control  your 
breathing.  He  stood  leaning  against  the  wall 
taking  tiny  breaths  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  lungs  or  air  really,  just  a  habit. 

I  really  must  do  something  about  this  rust, 
he  thought.  To  be  flayed,  cleaned  like  a  fish. 
To  have  the  aggravations  cut  out  like  a  po- 
tato's eyes.  But  it  would  take  so  long.  Thirty- 
five  years'  worth.  Noticed  gradually — no,  no- 
ticed in  a  day.  Bam.  Go  away.  You  know  no 
Spanish,  so  go  to  Spain.  You  don't  want  to 
do  anything,  so  sit  on  a  train.  Sitting  may 
become  your  occupation,  your  only  obligation. 

To  the  Spaniard  waiting  outside  the  toilet, 
he  said,  "Try  aiming  at  least,  goddamn  it," 
and  shoved  his  way  through  the  puffs  of  black 
tobacco  to  his  compartment. 

Her  tongue  stopped  in  mid-rotation  when 
he  sat  down.  She  stretched  across  the  seat  and 
slowly  pulled  the  scarf  from  her  head,  fling- 
ing it  onto  the  floor.  Dropping  her  foot  from 
the  seat,  she  prodded  the  scarf  into  the 
grooves.  He  noticed  her  notice  him. 

"It's  ugly,"  she  explained,  flicking  a  finger 
at  the  little  heap  of  cotton  now  smudged  with 
ashes.  "I  hate  shit  like  that." 

"Why  do  you  wear  it,  then?"  It  was  the 
obvious  question.  Imperative.  He  hadn't  want- 
ed to  ask,  but  you  have  to,  don't  you?  People 
expect  such  things  out  of  life.  They  figure 
you  don't  get  the  big  things  so  you  must 
oblige  with  the  little  ones.  Which  turn  into 
big  ones.  Morally,  he  was  compelled  to  ask 
that  question. 

She  said  nothing,  just  looked  at  that  space 
between  ashtray  and  window. 

"Why  do  you  wear  it,  then?"  he  repeated. 

She  looked  now  at  her  sandaled  foot,  an 
ugly  foot,  he  decided,  short  and  fat,  not  at  all 
like  the  rest  of  her,  a  Hobbit's  foot  with  a 
heel  like  a  pincushion.  She  didn't  answer. 

Maybe  he'd  figured  her  wrong.  She  was 
supposed  to  say  something  like  "I  have  a 
scalp  disease"  or  "My  husband  gave  it  to  me 
and  he  died  yesterday  so  I'm  wearing  it  in 
memoriam."  She  obviously  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  question/response  or  the  values 
in  life.  Or  maybe  she  was  beyond  him.  She'd 
found  something  to  scrub  the  rust  away?  May- 
be she  just  no  longer  bothered.  But,  God, 
what  a  purge  it  must  have  been,  for  she  wilted 
in  her  seat,  drooping  her  head,  those  lusterless 
eyes  staring  at  that  ridiculous  place;  a  few 
nuts  and  screws  were  what  she  found  so  con- 
suming, a  handful  of  hardware,  for  God's 
sake. 

In  the  glass,  her  face  floated  past  the  olive 
trees  which  sprang  from  their  poor  soil,  no 
minerals,  no  vitamins,  dry  crisp  things  with 
their  pale,  lovely  leaves.  And  from  that  dry- 


"What  a  blob  she 
was.  Surely  if 
the  temperature 
rose  one  degree 
she  would 
melt  and  drip 
in  thick  splats 
to  the  floor." 
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Patricia  Duncan 
CORRIDA 


ness  came  such  an  oily  fruit — rich,  meaty. 
Now,  maybe  that  was  something  to  say.  Yes, 
remark  on  the  olive  trees.  From  there  move  on  to 
the  almond  trees,  the  peach  trees,  the  palms. 
But  surely  she  knew  nothing  about  them,  ab- 
sorbed as  she  was  with  the  screws.  Her  lips 
were  tilted  in  a  way  that  made  one  tooth  pro- 
trude, and  whether  it  was  a  pensive  tilt  or 
something  that  happened  without  her  knowing 
he  couldn't  tell. 

"I'm  on  my  way  to  see  my  kid,"  she  said, 
closing  her  eyes.  "So  don't  ask." 

"Wasn't  about  to." 

"Hell,  you  think  you've  been  staring  at  me 
in  that  window  enough?" 
"The  olive  trees." 
"Bullshit." 


PLUCKING  HER  EYELASHES  Wouldn't 
be  a  bad  idea,  he  thought.  Really 
strip  her  down.  The  fingernails  could 
go,  too.  Perceptive  bitch.  Noncha- 
lance supreme.  Lounging  on  her  seat  as  if  it 
were  her  living  room  and  no  one  else  was 
around.  Legs  sprawled.  Yawns  so  big  you 
could  see  her  tonsils.  Private  sighs,  long  but 
stilted,  cut  short.  A  button  near  her  navel  un- 
done, a  visible  fold  of  flesh  and  to  the  side  a 
few  stretch  marks  like  razor  scars. 

Yes,  with  a  razor  blade  inserted  between 
skin  and  rust,  just  so,  you  could  chip  it  away. 
Couldn't  you? 

Preoccupied,  she  slowly  raised  an  eyebrow, 
let  it  drop.  An  image  of  her  in  the  bedroom 
flashed  over  him.  The  lover,  or  whoever,  would 
lie  waiting  in  bed  as  she  stepped  out  of  her 
skirt  and  tossed  it,  on  the  windowsill  maybe, 
in  the  trash  can  perhaps.  Five  minutes  later 
she  would  unbutton  her  blouse,  running  a  fin- 
ger from  throat  to  stomach,  absently  scratch- 
ing a  breast.  She'd  pull  a  brush  through  half 
her  hair  and  then  drop  it  somewhere,  near  her 
foot  maybe,  which  she  would  bend  over  to 
peruse,  noticing  the  way  the  toes  nestled  in  a 
clump.  And  finally,  turning  to  glance  around 
the  room,  she'd  see  the  lover  waiting,  and  a 
look  would  come  over  her  face  like  "Oh,  yes, 
that's  what  I  was  going  to  do."  How  she  would 
go  to  the  man,  he  didn't  know.  How  her  body 
would  bend,  what  that  persistent  tongue  might 
do,  how  her  fingers  would  curl  and  uncurl, 
looking  at  her  now,  wan  and  inert,  how  could 
you  tell? 

Christ,  she  annoys  me,  he  thought.  Just  ly- 
ing there.  Past  the  Roman  castles  and  the  sea, 
the  red  dusk  of  sun  on  stone,  past  the  gusts 
of  tobacco  and  the  man  wheeling  the  beer-and- 
mineral-water  cart  down  the  aisle,  past  all  this: 
just  lying  there.  He  felt  the  energy  coming  on, 


in  his  wrists  for  some  reason,  then  his  hands. 

To  pull  her  hair,  he  thought,  yes,  or  to  pull 
that  silver  mess  of  dangling  things  from  her 
pierced  ear,  the  right  ear,  the  closest  ear.  To 
make  her  jump,  dart  her  eyes,  shriek.  To  slice 
her  thigh.  To  make  her  move. 

She  sifted  through  her  purse.  An  eyeglass 
case  emerged,  then  some  sort  of  ticket  which 
she  glared  at,  arching  her  brows.  She  tossed  it 
in  the  air  and  watched  it  flutter  into  a  blob 
of  phlegm  on  the  floor.  She  withdrew  a  bent 
photo  from  the  bottom  of  her  bag,  wiped  some 
powder  from  it,  blew  on  it,  yawned.  Sinking 
back  once  more  into  her  languid  corpse  posi- 
tion, she  squinted  at  the  picture,  alternately 
clicking  her  tongue,  fingering  her  brow. 

To  force  a  bottle  of  sleeping  pills  down  her 
throat,  he  mused,  to  really  lay  her  back,  bring- 
ing on  that  pallid  inertia  full  force.  But  then 
she  would  probably  need  no  forcing;  there 
would  be  no  pinning  of  arms  behind  the  head 
or  prying  lips  open  or  grabbing  that  pioneer- 
ing tongue.  No,  she  would  take  the  bottle, 
glance  at  the  label,  shrug,  down  the  pills.  And 
just  lie  there. 

"My  kid,"  she  murmured,  waving  the  pic- 
ture once  then  letting  it  fall,  loosely  fastened 
between  two  fingers,  to  her  chest.  "Trying  to 
remember  her." 

"So  it's  been  a  long  time?"  he  asked.  Those 
goddamn  questions  on  the  rebound.  If  a  ball 
flies  at  you,  don't  you  have  to  catch  it?  No, 
much  better  to  dodge  it,  let  it  fall,  forget  it. 

"Suppose  so,"  her  mouth  moved. 

God,  how  out  of  it  can  you  be,  he  wondered, 
merely  to  suppose  so?  What  a  blob  she  was. 
Surely  if  the  temperature  rose  one  degree  she 
would  melt  and  drip  in  thick  splats  to  thefi 
floor,  running  between  the  grooves,  coagulat- 
ing with  the  spots  of  Spanish  phlegm,  dark 
and  bubbly.  And  then  to  haul  in  a  fire  hose, 
a  simple  solution,  and  wash  the  place  down, 
get  rid  of  it  all.  He  felt  electricity  in  his  left 
arm  that  ignited  his  heart,  or  lung,  a  place 
around  there;  the  thump-thump  of  blood  and 
aggravation  made  him  sit  on  his  hands.  For 
the  moment,  he  knew  he  was  contained  within 
the  thirty-five  years  of  rust,  covered  over  with  I 
the  flakes  and  barnacles  of  living  that  forced! 
you  to  check  all  outrageous  impulses.  Outra-W 
geous?  He  sat  on  his  hands  and  enjoyed  thel 
pain  of  the  tiger's  eye  pressed  against  hisi 
knuckle,  glaring. 

But,  God,  to  suppose  so. 

"So  how  long  has  it  been?  Five  years?! 
Two?  Do  you  know?" 

He  watched  her  closed-eyed  face  in  the  win-| 
dow,  hanging  between  the  passing  mules,  thel 
plows,  the  white  buildings.  The  brown  of  thisl 
place.  Spain,  wasn't  it?  Well,  wherever,  she! 
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VOLVO  CREATES 
A  WORKING  CAR  FOR 
THE  LEISURE  CLASS. 


Even  those  who  can  afford  life's  luxuries 
must  occasionally  carry  them  home.  A  fact 
apparently  of  minor  concern  to  practically  every 
prestige  car  maker  in  the  world.  They've  shown 
a  dramatic  lack  of  interest  in  station  wagons. 

The  Volvo  265  overcomes  this  oversight.  It 
can  be  likened  to  a  limousine  with  the  worlds 
largest  trunk.  But  unlike  most  limousine  drivers, 
the  Volvo  chauffeur  gets  more  consideration 
than  his  cargo. 

The  front  seat  cushions  raise,  lower  and  tilt. 
The  seat  backs  recline.  The  area  at  the  small 
of  your  back  adjusts  from  "soft"  to  "firm." 


Air  conditioning  and  automatic  transmission 
are  standard  equipment,  of  course. 

Driving  is  silent,  smooth  and  effortless. 

Steering  and  braking  are  power-assisted. 
And  a  fuel-injected,  light  alloy,  overhead  cam 
V-6  provides  ample  performance  for  the  most 
sporting  driver. 

Quite  naturally,  a  car  this  generously  endowed 
does  not  come  cheap.  But  when  you  think  about 
it,  Volvo  does  offer  extra  incentives  for  paying 
the  price. 

All  the  things  we've  put  into  the  Volvo  265. 
And  all  the  things  you'll  be  able  to. 


VOLVO  265 

The  car  for  people  who  think. 


1976  VOLVO  OF  AMERICA  CORPORATION.  LEASING  AVAILABLE. 
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certainly  didn't  know  or  care.  And  neither  did 
he  really;  all  he  wanted  were  strange  sounds, 
something  anonymous  and  reassuring  with  the 
virtues  of  distance  and  unreality.  But  there 
was  that  obstacle  of  a  common  language  which 
carried  with  it  some  unavoidable  obligation. 

"Damn  it,  how  long?" 

"Three  years." 

"Thank  you." 

She  handed  him  the  photo.  Black  and  white. 
A  girl,  about  three,  holding  a  small  shovel, 
wearing  a  sunsuit  with  one  shoulder  untied. 
Typical.  Except  for  the  tilted  lips.  And  the 
way  the  picture  had  been  creased  down  the 
middle  so  that  a  line  chopped  the  girl  in  two, 
misplacing  her  nose,  scarring  her  naked  little 
throat. 

"Nice  eyes,"  he  remarked,  although  they 
looked  quite  ordinary.  "Her  father's?" 

At  this,  the  woman  glanced  up,  clearing  her 
vision  to  take  him  in,  staring  in  a  way  that 
changed  her  eyes,  deepened  the  blue.  It  was 
not  a  pleasant  look.  It  might  have  been  an 
offended  look,  or,  he  decided,  in  her  some- 
thing as  rare. 

"Mine,"  she  answered.  "They're  obviously 
mine." 

"Oh,  are  they?  Hmm,  hadn't  noticed." 
"Take  a  look,  then." 

He  looked.  Such  totally  unadorned  eyes. 
Iris,  retina,  pupil,  nothing  more.  But  as  he 
watched  them,  they  seemed  to  enlarge,  even 
brighten,  and  he  noticed  that  she  had  leaned 
forward,  actually  moved.  She  tapped  her  foot. 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  If  you  say  so,"  he  said, 
handing  her  the  picture. 

"Yeah,  I  do  say  so.  Look  again.  They're 
mine,  not  his." 

Hell,  it  had  only  been  a  ploy.  Of  course  the 
drab  eyes  were  hers,  but  he  just  wanted  to  get 
a  rise  out  of  her,  never  expecting  it  to  hap- 
pen. He  leaned  back,  crossed  his  legs,  smiled. 

"Now,  the  nose,"  she  said,  "the  nose  is  his. 
Big  bulbous  thing." 

"I  can't  make  out  the  nose.  Somebody 
folded  it." 

"Yeah,  me." 

"Well,  let  me  see."  He  scrutinized  the  pic- 
ture again.  God,  it  was  a  hell  of  a  nose,  like 
a  huge  pear.  "Not  a  bad  nose,  really,  not  bad 
at  all." 

She  snatched  the  picture  from  him.  Startled, 
he  looked  i*.p  to  see  her  squinting  furiously  at 
the  wrinkled  little  image.  "It's  a  lousy  nose," 
she  told  him. 

"Yes,  well." 

"Well,  what?" 

"What's  she  doing  in  Spain?" 
The  woman  fluttered  her  wrist  as  if  to  say, 
"What  possible  difference  does  that  make?" 


"Does  she  live  with  her  father?"  he  asked. 
"So  I  hear." 

So  she  heard.  She  supposed  so.  A  true  blob. 
And  yet  she  now  sat  on  the  edge  of  her  seat, 
her  legs  crossed  tightly,  her  spine  straight. 
She  touched  an  earlobe;  she  looked  through 
the  window  with  that  something  that  deepened 
the  blue  of  her  eyes. 

And  somehow  he  felt  calmer.  The  scent  of 
Spanish  piss  still  drifted  in  and  out,  and  there 
was  that  glimmer  of  electricity  at  the  back  of 
his  neck,  yet  he  felt  better.  To  see  her  jiggling 
her  fat  foot.  To  see  her  erect,  waiting. 

"May  I  have  one  of  your  oranges?"  he  sud- 
denly asked. 

"Sure,  go  ahead." 

He  picked  up  the  straw  bag,  fumbling 
through  uncapped  pens,  a  dirty  comb,  gum 
wrappers.  Such  garbage,  he  thought.  He  took 
an  orange,  broke  the  skin  with  his  teeth,  and 
began  peeling.  Peeling  was  the  thing,  not  eat- 
ing it.  Pulling  the  thick  hide  off,  feeling  the 
helpless  little  sprays  of  juice  and  that  soft 
white  that  caught  beneath  the  nails:  these  were 
the  reasons  for  oranges. 

Her  eyes  followed  his  fingers  with  a  concen- 
tration that  surprised  him,  back  and  forth, 
intensely  focusing  as  he  halted  in  the  middle 
of  a  rip,  waiting  for  him  to  strip  the  fruit 
completely  and  let  the  juice  run. 

"Would  you  like  one?"  he  asked.  She 
nodded  quickly,  reaching  for  her  bag.  But  he 
lifted  it  to  his  lap. 

"Here,"  he  said.  "A  large  one." 

She  held  out  her  hand. 

"You're  sure  you  want  one?"  he  asked. 

"What?"  She  tilted  her  head,  pushed  back 
her  hair.  "Yeah,  sure,  give  me  one." 

He  held  out  the  orange.  Her  hand  went  for 
it.  He  pulled  it  back. 

"What  are  you  doing?  Just  give  me  the 
orange,"  she  said,  attempting  a  flickering 
smile. 

"You're  sure  it's  the  orange  you  want?" 
"What?" 

"You  don't  actually  want  to  eat  it,  do  you?" 
"Of  course  I  want  to  eat  it.  Why  else  would 
I  want  it?" 

"To  peel  it.  Mess  it  up.  Ruin  it." 
"Just  give  it  to  me." 

He  held  it  out,  then  swung  his  hand  back 
before  she  reached  it.  The  orange  fell  into  his 
lap.  He  smiled. 

"Just  give  me  the  fucking  orange,"  she 
hissed,  her  face  reddening.  Now,  he  thought, 
she  is  obviously  unsettled.  Look  at  her.  The 
tapping  toes.  That  something  invading  the  bar- 
ren eyes.  Blue.  The  teeth  cutting  into  the  lower 
lip.  And  there,  beneath  her  blouse,  the  quick 
up-down  of  lungs  and  heart. 
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"Nothing  is  more  onerous 
than  debt  and  taxis. 
The  former  is  easy 
to  get  into,  but  the  latter 
is  harder  to  get  out  of." 

Credit:  MOMA 


"Says  one  driver.  'For  New  York  you  need  a  tank,  not  a  car.'  A  realistic 
alternative  to  sheer  violence  is  a  cab  that  can  turn  on  a  tuppence." 


Sharing  a  common  suspicion  that  the 
standard  taxi  is  a  spinoff  on  an  original 
llesign  by  Torquemada,  TIME  Magazine 
ecently  hailed  with  enthusiasm  a  display, 
taged  by  New  York's  Museum  of  Modern 
\\rt,  of  what  a  taxi  might  be:  safe,  comfort- 
able, economical  and  rational. 

Not  an  earth-shaking  issue,  certainly. 
Lnd  visionary  to  a  degree.  But  to  the  arti'c- 

The  Weekly 


ulate  and  imaginative  people  who  read 
TIME  regularly,  even  pie  in  the  sky  is  food 
for  thought. 

By  indulging  these  wide-ranging  inter- 
ests, TIME  regularly  serves  up  a  feast  for 
the  mind  that  is  unique  in  publishing. 
Another  reason  why  TIME  has  won  more 
awards  for  editorial  excellence  than  any 
other  magazine. 
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"Take  it,"  he  shrugged.  She  reached  into 
his  lap,  but  he  caught  her  arm.  A  thin  wrist, 
the  kind  that  one  clench  might  snap. 

"What's  wrong  with  you?"  she  shouted. 

"You're  a  goddamn  blob,  that's  what." 

"Let  go,"  she  said  calmly.  But  he  knew  she 
was  trying  to  be  calm;  she  was  really  working 
at  it,  and  with  another  smile,  he  tightened  his 
grip.  She  swung  at  him  with  her  free  hand,  a 
clumsy  sweep;  her  knuckles  collided  into  the 
metal  partition. 

"Let  go  of  me!"  she  yelled.  Well,  not  a  yell, 
but  a  definite  raising  of  the  voice,  done  from 
the  throat  and  vibrating  against  the  teeth. 

"There's  the  orange,"  he  said.  "Take  it." 
He  loosened  his  hand  from  her  wrist.  She 
knelt  for  a  moment,  startled  and  white.  The 
picture  of  her  daughter  had  fallen  onto  the 
floor  and  she  stuffed  it  back  into  her  bag. 
"Sure  they're  really  your  eyes?"  he  asked,  and 
she  shuddered,  not  looking  at  him.  He  saw  her 
again  in  the  glass,  her  smooth  bony  profile 
merging  with  the  landscape  of  rocks  and  cliffs, 
eyes  downcast  as  if  gazing  at  the  ground  from 
a  mountain  top,  overseeing,  seeing  nothing. 
And  slowly,  with  the  slightest  tremor,  her 
hand  moved  toward  the  fruit  in  his  lap. 

He  knocked  the  orange  onto  the  floor. 


SHE  spat  in  His  face.  Professionally: 
clean,  swift,  to  the  point.  And  then  he 
felt  her  nails  in  his  throat  and  the 
ridges  of  the  floor  pressing  into  his 
knees.  Straddling  his  back,  she  beat  at  his  ears 
and  ripped  his  shirt  open,  muttering,  "What's 
wrong  with  you?"  They  tumbled  over  and  in 
the  chaos  of  elbowing  thighs  and  scratching 
nipples,  he  caught  how  wildly  her  eyes  moved, 
how  red  her  skin  became,  nearly  like  a  fever 
with  the  saliva  about  her  lips.  And  yet,  pulling 
her  head  up  by  the  hair  to  strike  her  face,  he 
felt  suddenly  quite  relaxed. 

He  gashed  her  lip  with  the  back  of  his  hand, 
but  it  was  one  of  those  obligatory  social  re- 
sponses, like  answering  a  question  or  offering 
wine.  And  as  he  palmed  the  blood  over  her 
chin  and  throat,  her  blood  that  seemed  redder 
and  redder,  he  felt  warm,  almost  gentle. 

The  Spaniards  were  shouting  and  groping 
at  them  as  they  lay  paired  on  the  floor.  He 
pushed  at  their  shoes  and  ankles,  mumbling 
"Go  away,  leave  us"  and  she  reached  for  the 
half-peeled  orange  and  squeezed  it  into  his 
hair.  She  pulled  herself  up,  staggering  against 
the  window,  and  kicked  him  in  the  neck. 
"Look  at  this  blood,  you  bastard,  look  at  it," 
she  ordered  and  leaned  down  to  smear  some 
of  it  across  his  mouth. 

And  finally  she  screamed.  The  confusion  of 


shuffling  Spanish  feet  stopped.  He  lay,  his  face 
blotched  with  spit,  ash,  and  blood,  listening. 
He  knew  she  had  her  guts  and  diaphragm 
working,  that  she  was  grabbing  her  hair, 
swinging  her  arms.  He  knew  it  was  a  sight  he 
should  not  miss.  But  the  sound  of  it  was 
enough,  a  high-pitched,  unyielding  call,  the 
most  personal  thing  he  had  ever  heard,  more 
intimate  than  the  haziest  whisper.  A  beautiful 
scream,  he  decided.  God,  do  it  again. 

But  instead  she  sat  stiffly,  propping  her  feet 
on  his  head.  The  Spaniards  flocked  about  with 
rags  and  water,  but  she  told  them,  in  decent 
Spanish,  to  fuck  off.  They  did.  The  Spaniards 
are  quite  emotional,  he  thought,  they  under- 
stand such  things. 

They  remained  that  way  for  quite  some 
time.  He,  breathing  into  the  butts  and  orange 
peels,  and  she,  sitting  quietly,  hands  in  her 
lap,  feet  on  his  head. 

"We're  coming  into  Valencia,"  she  told  him. 

"You  get  off  here?" 

"Yes." 

And  the  train  went  grinding  into  the  station, 
and  he  stumbled  up  onto  the  seat,  seeing  her 
for  the  first  time:  bruised,  ashes  streaked 
across  her  forehead,  incredibly  bloody.  She 
pointed  out  the  window  into  a  small  crowd 
and  there,  looking  older  but  just  as  ordinary 
and  folded  in  half  as  before,  her  kid  stood 
waiting.  The  woman  waved,  tapped  on  the 
glass,  flung  her  arms. 

"Maybe  you  should  wash  your  face  or  some- 
thing," he  said.  But  she  was  quickly  straight- 
ening her  bag,  gathering  her  things,  looking 
busy,  determined.  Flushed  and  lovely,  he 
thought.  Well,  with  a  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, yes. 

"Are  you  going  to  meet  her  like  that?"  he 
asked.  "Maybe  you  should  clean  up,  don't  you 
think?" 

But  no,  she  balanced  her  bags,  swept  back 
her  hair,  and  left  the  compartment.  A  mo- 
ment later  she  returned,  saying  goodbye  in 
a  clear  voice.  She  stood  still,  staring  at  him, 
and  he  thought  that  perhaps  what  she  did  with 
her  mouth  was  a  smile,  probably  not,  that  she 
threw  out  for  grabs.  At  any  rate,  it  was  an  ex- 
pression of  some  sort,  more  than  a  tilt  or 
twitch,  and  she  hurried  off. 

He  sprawled  on  the  seat,  watching  her  greet 
the  child  and  give  her  the  other  orange;  the 
girl  reached  for  her  mother's  face  and  delicate- 
ly stroked  a  bloody  lip.  And  he  wondered: 
Was  it  in  places  like  this  that  such  contem- 
porary saviors  were  found,  and  did  they  al- 
ways travel  incognito? 

He  let  out  a  loud,  private  sigh,  fingered  a  j 
bit  of  rust  on  a  screw,  and  waited  to  carry  flip, 

□  . 
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One  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the  first  hundred  years  of  the  telephone. 


What's  next,  Professor  Bell? 


E  = 


The  photophone  transmitted  voices  on  a  beam  of  light  in  1880. 


Alexander  Graham  Bell 


"The  greatest  invention  I 
have  ever  made;  greater 
than  the  telephone." 
That's  how  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  rated  his 
photophone,  patented 
four  years  after  the  tele- 
phone, to  transmit  conversations  on  a  beam 
of  light.  (Photophone  =  light-sound.)  He 
actually  demonstrated  lightwave  transmis- 
sion of  voices,  but  it  would  be  nearly  a 
century  before  it  would  become  a  practical 
reality. 

The  photophone  was  one  of  many 
ideas  Bell  proposed  to  improve  the  useful- 
ness of  his  basic  invention.  Working  with 
him  on  improvements  were  his  assistants 
Thomas  A.  Watson,  who  received  the 
world's  first  telephone  call  on  March  10, 
1876,  and  Charles  S.  Tainter.  The  sort  of 
work  they  did  would  be  called  today 
"research  and  development". 

Bell  envisaged  a  telephone  network 
linking  the  cities  of  the  nation  and  eventually 
the  whole  world.  But  a  voice  could  travel 
only  a  limited  distance  over  a  wire  before  it 


weakened  and  became  inaudible.  So  the  first 
phones  depended  heavily  on  lung  power.  It 
is  no  coincidence  that  we  speak  of  telephone 
"calls",  or  that  the  word  "hello",  the  standard 
greeting  in  phone  conversations,  is  kin  to 
"holler". 

For  years  many  people  looked  for  a 
way  to  make  a  voice  reach  from  coast  to 
coast,  including  engineers  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  (the 
parent  company  of  the  Bell  System),  and  its 
manufacturing  and  supply  arm,  the  Western 
Electric  Company.  Some 
telephone  people  were 
much  interested  by  a 
paper  read  to  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  on  October  20, 
1906,  by  Dr.  Lee  de  Forest. 
The  paper  described  de 
Forest's  new  "audion" 
tube,  a  version  of  the  vacuum  tube  used  at 
that  time  in  radio  receiving  sets.  Basic  theory 
told  de  Forest  that  his  invention  should 
detect  and  amplify  tiny  electric  currents 
such  as  those  coming  over  the  telephone 


In  1886  this  special 
telephone  set  was  used 
for  long  distance  calls. 


wire.  But  his  early  models  failed  at  amplifi- 
cation. He  continued  working  on  his  own. 
And  telephone  engineers  pursued  other 
solutions. 

By  1912  de  Forest  was  ready  to  dem- 
onstrate an  improved  audion  that  did 
operate  as  an  amplifier,  although  imper- 
fectly. In  the  group  of  telephone  people 
assembled  for  one  of  de  Forest's  demonstra- 


te de  Forest 's  audion  and  an  improved  version  developed  by 
H.  D.  Arnold  for  long  distance  telephony. 

tions  was  Harold  D.  Arnold,  29,  a  brilliant 
physicist  hired  the  year  before.  Arnold  iden- 
tified at  once  the  audion's  major  problem:  the 
vacuum  pump  de  Forest  was  using  left  too 
much  air  inside  the  tube,  with  the  result  that 
its  performance  was  erratic  and  unpredict- 
able. As  a  consequence  of  financial  support 
by  AT&T  of  the  Bell  System's  research  and 
development  program,  Arnold  could  obtain 
the  newest  pumping  equipment  and  achieve 
a  much  higher  vacuum,  and  within  a  year  he 
had  the  amplifier  needed.  AT&T  and  West- 
ern Electric  engineers  made  further  circuit 
changes  needed  for  telephony,  AT&T  man- 
agement arranged  for  manufacture  under  de 
Forest's  basic  patent,  and  the  amplifier  went 
into  production.  On  January  25, 1915,  Bell  in 
New  York  repeated  to  Watson  in  San  Fran- 
cisco his  famous  words,  "Mr.  Watson,  come 
here.  I  want  to  see  you." 

As  the  telecommunications  industry 


grew,  the  vacuum  tube  was  improved  many 
times,  but  by  the  1940s  it  was  reaching  its 
inherent  limitations.  Scientists  at  Bell 
Laboratories  saw  promise  in  a  class  of  mate- 
rials called  semiconductors.  From  their 
carefully  thought-out  search  came  the  dis- 
covery in  1947  of  the  transistor  effect— the 
amplification  and  control  of  the  flow  of 
electrons  in  a  solid  material.  Again  the 
enormous  problems  of  putting  the  discovery 
into  practical  form  were  far  more  quickly 
and  expertly  solved  by  collaboration 
between  people  at  Bell  Labs  and  Western 
Electric  than  could  ever  have  been  the  case 
otherwise. 

The  story  of  the  search  for  ways  to 
strengthen  telephone  voices  shows,  in  a 
rather  simple  way,  many  of  the  elements  of 
the  Bell  System's  research  and  development 
effort  as  it  is  carried  on  today:  A  perceived 
need  in  telephone  operations.  Corporate 
management  that  emphasizes  service 
improvement.  A  commitment  to  explora- 
tion in  relevant  areas  of  basic  science.  A 
development  effort,  adequately  funded,  to 
move  from  discovery  to  practical  use.  Free 
exchange  of  information  among  people  in 
research,  development 
and  manufacturing.  And 
finally  use  of  the  discov- 
ery in  equipment  or  a 
product  to  meet  the  need 
originally  perceived.  That 
final  stage  is  what  gives  a 
H.D.Amoid  laboratory  discovery  the 
right  to  be  truly  called  an  "innovation".  And 
the  expectation  that  applicable  new  knowl- 
edge will  be  used  in  the  Bell  System  makes  it 
possible  to  commit  each  year  the  millions  of 


dollars  necessary  to  search  for  it. 

The  amplifier  story  has  an  extra 
dimension,  the  use  of  innovations  in  many 
fields  outside  telephony.  That  is  true  of  much 
Bell  System  research  and  development.  It  is 
corporate  policy  to  publish  new  findings,  to 
make  new  technology  available  to  other 
companies  through  licensing  arrangements, 
and  to  exchange  technology  with  others. 
Vacuum  tubes  made  possible  radio- 
telephones, television  broadcasting,  im- 
proved phonographs  and  sound  motion 
pictures.  Scientists  and  engineers  working 
for  the  Bell  System  made  many  contribu- 
tions to  all  these  innovations  and  the  new 
industries  that  sprang  from  them.  But  the 
main  objective  of  their  investigations  has 
been  the  improvement  of  the  nation's  tele- 
communications network  and  the  myriad  of 
services  it  provides. 

The  transistor,  in  its  turn,  gave  birth  to 
the  whole  new  industry  of  solid-state  elec- 
tronics. It  made  practical  such  developments 
as  the  large-capacity  computer  for  data 
processing,  high-speed  transmission  of  data 
between  computers,  space  travel  and  com- 
munications via  space  satellites.  Most 
mportant  for  the  ordinary  telephone  user, 
he  transistor  made  possible  a  new  genera- 
i.ion  of  switching  machines  for  routing  calls 
to  their  destinations— machines  controlled 
)y  instructions  stored  in  changeable  memo- 
ies.  These  electronic  switching  systems, 
iow  being  installed,  are  many  times  faster 
lan  the  best  electromechanical  systems, 
liey  provide  enormously  increased  capac- 
W  and  flexibility  to  meet  the  growth  needs 
fthe  1980s. 

It  is  characteristic  of  a  technologically 


oriented  industry  that  technology  must  be 
prepared  in  anticipation  of  needs.  The  search 
requires  a  huge  investment,  both  of  time  and 
money.  And  success  depends  on  careful 
planning  and  close  coordination  of  effort,  in 
a  process  that  runs  from 
basic  scientific  explora- 
tion through  fundamental 
development  work,  spe- 
cific design,  manufactur- 
ing capability,  distribution 
and  delivery  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer.  For  many 
industries,  including  tele- 


communications, the 


The  transistor  was 
invented  at  Bell  Labs 
in  1947.  Today,  thou- 
sands of  transistors  can 
be  made  on  one  tiny 
integrated  circuit  chip. 


process  also  includes  activ- 
ities in  maintenance,  servicing  and  operation 
In  the  Bell  System,  that  process 
involves  twenty-three  regional  operating 
companies,  plus  Bell  Labs,  Western  Electric 


Electronic  switching  systems,  now  in  wide  use,  provide  high  speed 
and  flexibility  for  the  nation 's  telecommunications  needs. 

and  the  Long  Lines  Department.  All  these 
parts  share  one  goal:  to  provide  telecom- 
munications services  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  to  everyone. 

Such  cooperation  produces  results. 


According  to  the  June  28,  1976,  issue  of 

Business  Week: 

By  almost  any  measure,  Bell  Labs  has 
contributed  more  to  the  telecommunications 
industry  and  more  to  the  U.S.  economy  than  any 
other  research  establishment.... A  major  part  of 
Bell  Labs'  charter  is  to  keep  well  ahead  in  tech- 
nology so  that  no  significant  development  applic- 
able to  telecommunications  will  be  unavailable  to 
the  Bell  System.  The  bargaining  power  made 
available  through  extensive  patent  holdings  gives 
AT&T  ready  access  to  the  inventions  of  others 
when  the  company  needs  them. 

Since  1925,  the  people  at  Bell  Labs  and 
Western  Electric  have  received  more  than 
24,000  U.S.  patents,  which  have  been  made 
widely  available  to  all  of  U.S.  industry  and 
the  world. 

Bell  System  research  and  development 
work  is  well  underway  on  new  communica- 
tions technologies  to  meet  the  needs  of 
telephone  service  in  the  future.  For  example, 
Bell  scientists  and  engineers  are  now  work- 
ing on  a  practical  way  to  use  lightwaves  for 
communications.  They  have  already  devel- 
oped pinpoint  light  sources— light-emitting 
diodes,  and  lasers  no  larger  than  a  grain  of 
sand.  (Both  projects  benefited  from  earlier 
Bell  research  on  semiconductors.)  To  carry 


Lightwave  communications  technology,  now  being  tested,  uses  new 
solid-state  light  sources  and  glass  fibers  to  transmit  phone  calls. 


fight  around  corners,  or  under  city  streets,  . 
they  are  using  tiny  strands  of  ultra-trans- 
parent glass  called  "lightguides."  Right  now 
an  experimental  lightwave  communications 
system  is  being  tested  by  Bell  Labs  and 
Western  Electric  engineers  in  Atlanta.  Light  j 
and  glass  may  one  day  join  electricity  and  |i 
copper  wire  in  the  nationwide  telecommu- 
nications network,  and  we  may  in  fact  "talk  1 

i  ii 

by  light".  Those  are  Alexander  Graham  , 
Bell's  words,  describing  his  photophone. 
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One  Bell  System.  It  works. 
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WORKING  THE  ROOM 


by  John  Lahr 

Heartland,  by  Mort  Sahl.  Harcourt 
Brace  Jovanovich,  $7.95. 

EVERYTHING  THAT  RISES  in 
America  must  converge  on 
a  TV  talk  show.  The  land  is 
a  whispering  gallery  where 
[jroducts  and  personalities  crowd  the 
nind,  battling  for  attention.  Televi- 
sion, which  95  percent  of  the  pop- 
ilace  have  in  their  homes  and  watch 
or  an  average  of  six-and-a-half  hours 
I,  day,  has  spellbound  the  public; 
|»ut,  as  they  say,  that's  entertainment, 
rorce-fed  on  market-researched  pab- 
liim,  we  are  offered  stimulation  with- 
out content,  sensation  without  feel- 
ing. The  news,  which  the  public 
Imugly  absorbs  as  "fact"  is  only  me- 
I  ia  chatter.  The  public  is  the  prod- 
Id  that  the  networks  sell  to  the  ad- 
lertisers,  a  product  which  demands 
lie  cheapest,  most  palatable  ingre- 
lients;  and  anything  rare  or  bitter  is 
lirown  away.  This  is  called  commer- 
lal  television.  Some  people  would 
i  so  call  it  politics.  One  of  them  is 
|[ort  Sahl. 

>  Sahl  made  his  fame  as  the  self- 
lyled  loyal  opposition  to  the  polit- 
Ijal  panjandrums  of  the  Fifties  and 
||irly  Sixties.  Improvising  from  news- 
Irpers,  he  poked  fun  at  Eisenhower, 
lixon,  Governor  Faubus  ("I  wouldn't 
lant  him  to  marry  my  sister").  But 
fien  politics  turned  deadly  in  the 
liid-Sixties,  Sahl's  comic  questions 


got  too  near  the  knuckle  of  conspir- 
acy, and  the  networks  increasingly 
branded  him  the  disloyal  opposi- 
tion. 

Heartland  is  addressed  to  the  Great 
American  Public,  an  apologia  from 
America's  first  political  humorist 
who  thought  he  was  part  of  the  na- 
tion's intellectual  diet,  only  to  dis- 
cover he  was  flavor  of  the  month. 
"I'm  the  angriest  man  on  campus," 
he  writes  in  his  sad,  confused,  but 
chilling  little  book.  "I'm  not  on  the 
air  any  more.  I  don't  have  a  pro- 
gram. I  have  myself,  but  I  suppose 
in  terms  of  modern-day  TV  and  ra- 
dio that's  not  considered  much  of  a 
residual."  When  the  comedian's  au- 
dience disappears,  there  is  only  a 
cruel  and  cavernous  emptiness.  The 
comedian's  nightmare  haunts  the  last 
two  unfunny  sentences  of  Heartland: 
"Is  anybody  listening?  Does  any- 
body care?" 

Sahl  claims  he's  an  iconoclast,  but 
he  still  idolizes  the  media  that  made 
him  famous.  Burt  Lancaster  tells 
him,  "There's  no  blacklist.  If  you  sell 
tickets,  they  gotta  use  you."  But  it's 
the  networks  who  decide  who'll  sell 
tickets.  The  goal  of  the  advertiser 
is  to  link  his  product  with  satisfac- 
tion; and  abrasive,  disillusioning  di- 
alogue doesn't  sell  detergent.  Sahl 
naively  still  sees  commercial  televi- 
sion as  a  vehicle  for  the  truth  instead 
of  what  it  is:  a  sales  force.  "The 


truth  hurts,  but  lies  will  kill  you," 
Sahl  snarls  in  the  new,  obsessive 
voice  that  was  too  ugly  and  serious 
for  the  cameras.  "The  price  of  ly- 
ing about  Jack  Kennedy  is  fifty-six 
thousand  Americans  killed  in  Viet- 
nam; God  knows  how  many  Asians; 
the  destruction  of  the  American  dol- 
lar; and  a  civil  war  between  the  CIA 
and  the  Army  which  expresses  itself 
through  Ellsberg's  revelations  or 
James  McCord's  letter  to  Judge  Si- 
rica." 

It  is  impossible  to  practice  the  sat- 
irist's fine  art  of  disillusion  within 
the  technology  of  enchantment.  In 
television  truth  and  falsehood,  the 
first  rate  and  the  fecund  rate,  people 
and  products  have  the  same  visual 
weight.  Under  the  glare  of  the  tele- 
vision lights,  murders,  political  scan- 
dals, natural  disasters  are  trans- 
formed from  issues  into  entertain- 
ment. Sahl  remembers  that  when  he 
started  out  in  front  of  a  live  audience 
at  the  hungry  i  he  would  do  a  fifteen- 
minute  riff  and  get  off.  "Since  then," 
he  writes,  "a  lot  of  people  think  I've 
lost  my  discipline,  and  they  say  to- 
day, 'Why  does  it  take  you  an  hour 
to  cover  a  subject?'  Believe  it  or  not, 
it's  not  me.  It's  that  there  wasn't 
much  wrong  in  the  country  then  and 
you  could  cover  it  a  lot  quicker." 
He  feels  gypped  by  TV,  not  realizing 
that  the  nedium  exists  to  serve  pow- 
er, not  performance. 
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COOKS  

SAHL  has  been  blessed  and 
brutalized  by  the  media's  rad- 
ical effect  on  the  nature  of 
fame.  Whereas  in  the  clas- 
sical scheme  a  person  was  famous 
for  his  deeds  or  works,  now  a  person 
is  famous  for  being  well-known. 
Sard's  fame  and  fortune  came  quick- 
ly, much  more  quickly  than  it  did 
for  the  genuinely  great  American 
comedians  (Keaton,  Lahr,  Marx, 
Bobby  Clarke).  The  old-timers  took 
years  refining  and  playing  their  rou- 
tines in  every  city  across  the  nation. 
They  developed  a  performing  re- 
sourcefulness; they  knew  what  they 
were  doing  but  not  always  how  much 
they  were  saying.  Their  secret  was  in 
their  bodies.  But  on  the  TV  screen, 
whose  close-ups  cut  them  off  from 
the  world  they  sent  up,  and  whose 
long  shots  diminished  their  energy, 
the  medium  gobbled  up  the  routines 
without  savoring  their  mystery.  On 
television  the  comedian's  body  was 
no  longer  a  vehicle  of  expression; 
his  statement  was  not  in  his  presence 
but  in  his  words.  "Stand-up"  comedy 
became  king,  a  phrase  which  indi- 
cates how  frozen  the  new  breed's 
anarchy  had  become.  Sahl  was  the 
first  of  the  new  breed  of  TV  "face 


men."  The  shifting  targets  of  Sahl's 
political  humor  kept  him  fresh  and 
visible  much  longer  than  other,  less 
flexible  acts.  However,  the  old  guard 
had  skillfully  baited  the  hook  of  their 
satire  to  make  the  audience  swallow 
their  message;  the  new  breed  showed 
the  audience  the  hook  and  then  put 
it  in  its  mouth.  Sahl,  I  think,  mis- 
read his  America.  "It's  not  a  per- 
missive era.  .  .  .  It's  indifferent.  It  re- 
fuses to  be  offended."  No,  it's  numb, 
and  going  straight  for  the  jugular 
no  longer  succeeds. 

"I  write  to  you  as  a  man  whose 
conscience  is  totally  out  of  control," 
Sahl  says.  He  is  working  the  room, 
cajoling  us  with  a  careful  balance  of 
hip  political  analysis  and  self-mock- 
ery into  concurring  with  his  tale  of 
woe.  Without  the  whispering  gallery 
to  broadcast  his  message,  he  has  to 
shout.  Listen:  "I  went  to  the  kids 
when  no  one  went.  I  did  the  first 
college  concert  in  the  United  States. 
...  I  made  the  first  comedy  record. 
...  I  made  a  million  dollars  a  year. 
I  emceed  the  Academy  Awards.  Then 
I  made  just  about  nothing  a  year." 
Timing  deft  as  always,  Sahl  has  his 
readers  going  with  him,  then  lays  in 
the  vitriolic  recriminations  against 


There's  a  touch 
of  the  grand 
in  all  our  pianos. 

Some  things  never 
change  and  shouldn't.  Like 
the  feel  of  a  grand  piano. 
The  10  mm  key  dip  feel 
that's  been  universal  for 
over  100  years. 

It  is  the  touch  for  the 
maestro.  Yet  comfortable 
for  a  beginner. 

So,  at  Yamaha,  we  won't 
change.  No  matter  what 
size  or  kind  the  pianos  are . 
Our  uprights  and  consoles 
and  grands  all  offer  the 
same  grand  piano  standard. 
The  10  mm  key  dip. 

In  keeping  with  a  true 
candelabra  tradition. 

;  YAMAHA 

Keyboard  Division,  Dept. 69, 
Box  6600,  Buena  Park,  CA  90622 

When  theres  a  better  piano  to  be  made 
Yamaha  will  make  it. 


producers,  managers,  stars,  compet- 
itors, an  ex-wife,  the  actress  Phyllis 
Kirk,  whose  "career  might  be  said 
to  be  smaller  than  life."  Sahl  writes 
like  a  man  gone  mad  with  his  TV 
remote  control;  celebrities  pinwheel 
through  his  mind  and  onto  the  page. 
Sahl's  political  savvy  matured  in  the 
years  he  spent  with  Jim  Garrison 
looking  into  the  Kennedy  assassina- 
tion; but  for  all  his  insight  and  suf- 
fering he  can't  shake  the  stars.  They 
won't  let  him  go.  His  mind  is  a 
haunted  house.  He  suffers,  like  the 
society,  from  celebrity  fallout.  It  di- 
minishes him. 

Sahl  can't  forgive  the  liberals  for 
turning  every  cause  into  a  star  turn. 
A  liberal  today,  he  says,  "would  be 
content  to  paraphrase  Martin  Luther 
King — T  have  a  dream  that  some 
day  every  black  man  will  have  his 
own  television  series.'"  He  remarks 
that  "the  Indians  never  needed  a  law- 
yer until  they  got  a  benefactor  like 
Marlon  Brando."  What  happened  to 
the  former  leftists?  "The  cadre  here 
instead  of  being  farmers  and  stu- 
dents, as  in  Cuba,  was  the  Screen 
Writers  Guild.  The  average  Commu- 
nist in  America  made  $150,000  per 
picture.  But  they  sure  did  disappear. 
Budd  Schulberg  lived  long  enough 
to  turn  some  of  them  in  and  then  go 
down  to  Watts  and  organize  a  group 
of  angry,  carping,  illiterate  Negroes 
and  call  them  writers." 

The  left  has  "forgotten  who  they 
are,"  says  Sahl,  who  poses  as  Sheriff, 
Revolutionary,  Outlaw,  Intellectual, 
Senator  at  Large,  Loyal  Opposition, 
but  is  really  court  jester.  Now  he  can 
play  Vegas  or  go  on  a  college  tour, 
but  he  still  longs  to  speak  the  un- 
speakable to  the  powerful.  ("Even 
when  the  liberals  found  that  Agnew 
and  Nixon  were  repugnant  to  them, 
no  one  called  on  me  to  satirize  either 
of  them.")  The  Fool  always  liked  to 
sniff  the  hem  of  power,  and  Sahl. 
trailed  after  Adlai  Stevenson,  Gene! 
McCarthy,    the    Kennedys,  HenryJ; 
Luce.  While  he  was  running  for  Pres- 
ident,  Kennedy  sent  private  planes 
to  collect  Sahl's  one-liners  ("Nobody^ 
ever  said  thank  you");  but,  once  irig 
power,  the  President  found  Sahl'.' 
jibes  disturbing.  Nightclub  ownen 
threatened  by  rumors  of  White  House- 
directed  tax  audits  refused  to  hire 
him.  Joseph  Kennedy  commandec 
that  the  ridicule  stop.  "If  you  don%. 
cooperate,  you'll  never  work  agair 
in  the  United  States."  Sahl  was  out 
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.  our  famous  cold-weather 
fashion  for  ladies! 
Now  exclusively  ours  in  men's  styles,  too. 

each 

(Men's  or  Ladies') 
EXTRA  SPECIAL:  any  2,  only  $30.00 

Orig.  $19.95 
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Yes,  from  Unique 
Products,  substan- 
tial savings  on  the 
original  —  the  only 
Bundler5  .  It's  our 
famous  grown-up 
version  of  the  classic 
favorite  for  children. 
The  snuggly  fashion 
that  will  make  any 
"big  kid"  a  beautiful 
baby  all  over  again! 
Deliciously  sexy  on  her, 
and  —  in  our  great,  new 
(and  exclusive)  men's  version 
—  ruggedly  good-looking  on  him. 

Bundlers  are  soft  and  comfortable 
always.  Wonderfully  warm.  And 
unlike  the  light,  flimsy  "imitations" 
you  may  have  seen  around,  our 
Bundlers  are  tailored  in  fuzzy,  blanket- 
weight  \00%  Acrilan®  acrylic  (same  good 
fabric  as  the  well-known  children's  model) 
.  .  .  Wear-Dated®  by  Monsanto  for  con- 
struction, detailing  and  durability. 

The  Bundler®  by  Unique  is  made  for  lounging, 
for  sleeping,  for  daydreaming,  for  almost  anything  in  the  way  of 
just  plain  luxury.  Ladies'  Bundler  features  a  full-torso  nylon  zipper 
that  matches  the  color  of  the  garment;  Men's  Bundler  has  a  full-torso 
nylon  zipper  with  fly  front.  There's  a  rope  waistband  and  ankle  rope- 
ties  (for  extra  warmth)  on  hers;  a  sturdy  self-fabric  belt  on  his. 
Both  Bundlers  have  stretch-knit  wristlets  and  anklets,  plus  detachable 
slippers.  In  sum,  everything  to  keep  a  couple  cozier  than  they've 

been  since  who-knows-when. 

For  ski-goers,  college  dorms,  winter  vacationers,  low 
thermostats  and  warm  hearts  .  .  .  for  any  smart  lady  or  gentleman 
you  may  know  (including  you!)  .  .  .  and  for  savings  of  up  to  five 
dollars  per  garment  .  .  .  order  The  Bundler®  today.  Prices  will  go  up 
again  after  this  sale.  Machine  washable  and  dryable  —  and 
quality-made  in  the  U.S.A.,  of  course. 


The  UNIQUE  Guarantee 

Unique  ideas,  unique  quality,  unique  value — accurately 
described  and  promptly  shipped.  Plus  a  promise:  you 
must  be  pleased  with  your  purchases  always  (a  month 
from  now  or  a  year  from  now)  or  your  money  back  fast. 
That's  a  UNIQUE  guarantee! 


unique 

Products  \Co. 

Hanover,  Pa.  17331 


UNIQUE  Products  Co.,  Dept.  Z-5360  ,  340  Poplar  Street,  Hanover,  Pa.  17331 


Pmk 

Orange 

Yellow 

Blue 

Chocolate 

Lady 

Burrt 

Glow 

Bird 

Bear 

Men's  Colors 


Please  rush  Bundlers  as  indicated, 
at  the  special  price  of  $15.83  each 

(or  any  2  for  only  $30.00)  plus  $2 
per  garment  for  shipping  and  hand- 
ling. Specify  Men's  or  Ladies'.  Md. 
residents  add  tax. 

□  I  enclose  check  or  m.o. 

□  Charge  my  Credit  Card  : 
D  Carte  Blanche 

□  BankAmericard 

□  American  Express 

□  Diners  Club 

□  Master  Charge 
Bank  No.  


Ladies' 
If  height  is : 


Sizes 
Choose : 


Men's  Sizea 
If  height  is:  Choose: 


up  to  5'2" 

S 

up  to  5'6" 

S 

5'2"  to  5'4" 

M 

5'6"  to  5'9" 

M 

5'4"  to  5'6" 

L 

5'9"  to  6'0" 

L 

over  5'6" 

XL 

over  6' 

XL 

This  garment  is  warranted  for  one  full  year's  normal 


\wear.  Refund  or  replacement  when  returned 
iwith  tag  and  proof  of  purchase  to  Monsanto. 


Ladies'  (Z-230243A)            Men's  (Z-240044A) 

Quantity 

Color 

Men's  or 
Ladies' 

Size 

Expiration  Date  _ 


STATE 


ZIP 


CUnlgur  PrcdlTts  C"  197fi 
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CALL  TOLL  FREE  (BOO)  22B-2Q21 


The  magnificent  ^"N 

MONT 
BLANC 

Diplomat  149... $9  5 


MO  NTBtANC 


Also,  the 
Classic  146...  $7  9 

No  other  fountain  pen  is 
"built"  like  the  magnificent 
MONTBLANC  Diplomat! 
Man-size  to  fill  a  man's  grip, 
take  a  man's  handling.  Extra- 
large  14-karat  gold  point  as- 
sures super-smooth  writing 
action  and  gives  a  man  a  new 
"personality  on  paper".  Giant 
ink  capacity  is  a  man-pleasing 
feature  too! 

Many  pen  experts  here  and 
abroad  consider  the  Diplomat 
to  be  the  finest  pen  ever  de- 
signed. It's  Europe's  most 
prized  pen,  unmatched  in 
writing  ease.  Nib  sizes  fine 
to  broad. 

The  Classic  146  is  a  slightly 
smaller  version  of  the  Diplo- 
mat 149.  For  full-color  bro- 
chure describing  the  com- 
plete line  of  world-famous, 
luxury  Montblanc  writing  in- 
struments, write  to  Koh-I- 
Noor  Rapidograph,  Inc.,  201 
North  St.,  Bloomsbury,  N.J. 
08804.  Beautifully  gift  boxed. 

At  fine  stores,  stationers,  college  and 
pen  shops  everywhere,  including: 
Atlanta:  Britches  of  Georgetowne,  Sam 
Flax;  Berkeley,  Cal.:  Alko  Office  Sup- 
ply: Beverly  Hills:  Alfred  Dunhill, 
Boston:  Bromfield  Pen  Center,  Shreve 
Crump  and  Low;  Chicago:  Abercrombie 
&  Fitch,  Alfred  Dunhill,  McLennon's; 
Dallas:  Alfred  Dunhill,  Neiman-Marcus, 
Detroit:  Snider's  Pen  Shop;  Houston: 
Fountain  Pen  Hospital,  Neiman-Marcus; 
Los  Angeles:  The  Fountain  Pen  Shop, 
The  Pen  Shop,  H.  G.  Daniels  Co.; 
N.Y.C.:  Abercrombie  &  Fitch,  Alfred 
Dunhill,  Arthur  Brown  &  Bro.,  Bloom- 
ingdale's,  A.  I.  Friedman,  M.  C.  Flynn, 
Sam  Flax;  N.  Hollywood,  Cal.:  Pens 
Plus;  Philadelphia:  A.  Pomerantz; 
Providence,  R.I.:  Morrison  Typewriter 
Co.;  San  Antonio:  Paul  Anderson  Co.; 
San  Francisco:  Abercrombie  &  Fitch, 
Alfred  Dunhill,  J.  D.  Browne,  Golden 
Gate  Pen  Co.,  Henniker  s;  Summit,  N.J.: 
Siegel's  Stationery;  Washington,  D.C.: 
Britches  of  Georgetowne,  Fahrney's 
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raged;  but  banishment  has  always 
been  the  ugly  side  of  the  Court's 
benevolence.  The  court  always  held 
the  power  of  silence  over  comic  ca- 
pering that  transgressed  its  decorum. 
The  comedian's  glory  and  his  fall 
have  perennially  been  in  the  hands  of 
others.  It  is  his  pathos. 

Behind  the  unrelenting  patter  of 
Heartland  is  a  terror  of  silence.  Nev- 
ertheless, Sahl  still  has  something 


to  say,  and  the  ability  to  make  truth 
irresistible.  "When  I  went  to  New 
York  in  the  '50's,  you  had  to  be 
Jewish  to  get  a  girl.  In  the  '60's  you 
had  to  be  black  to  get  a  girl,  and 
now  you  have  to  be  a  girl  to  get  a 
girl."  Anybody  who  can  deliver  a 
laugh  that  big  deserves  our  time  and 
our  affection.  □ 

John  Lahr  is  at  work  on  a  biography  of  the 
playwright  Joe  Orton. 


INTELLIGENCE 
AT  AN  IMPASSE 


by  John  Leonard 

Lovers  and  Tyrants,  by  Francine 
du  Plessix  Gray.  Simon  and  Schus- 
ter, $8.95. 

Speedboat,  by  Renata  Adler.  Ran- 
dom House,  $7.95. 

Here  are  two  first  novels 
by  very  smart  women 
about  very  smart  women 
at  an  impasse.  Jen  Fain 
in  Speedboat  is  thirty-five  years  old. 
Stephanie  in  Lovers  and  Tyrants  is 
forty-five  years  old.  Both  have  been 
to  good  schools,  and  abroad,  and 
mixed  up  in  politics,  and  in  and  out 
of  various  beds.  Both  are  journalists, 
and  drink  Scotch,  and  have  the  epis- 
temological  blahs.  And  yet  Speed- 
boat is  a  ghostly  book,  a  disem- 
bodied intelligence,  as  if  it  had  just 
dropped  in  on  a  visit  from  the  moon, 
whereas  Lovers  and  Tyrants  is  a 
jungle  or  a  swamp,  in  which  the  "I" 
thrashes  and  the  metaphors  are 
hyperthyroid.  The  two  books  pass 


each  other  in  the  mind — in  my  mind, 
anyway — without  touching;  there  is 
no  congruity. 

Listen  to  Renata  Adler  in  Speed- 
boat: 

What  is  the  point.  That  is  what 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  Some- 
times the  point  is  really  who 
wants  what.  Sometimes  the  point 
is  what  is  right  or  kind.  Some- 
times the  point  is  a  momentum, 
a  fact,  a  quality,  a  voice,  an  in- 
timation, a  thing  said  or  unsaid. 
Sometimes  it's  who's  at  fault,  or 
what  will  happen  if  you  do  not 
move  at  once.  The  point  changes 
and  goes  out.  You  cannot  be  for- 
ever watching  for  the  point,  or 
you  lose  the  simplest  thing:  be- 
ing a  major  character  in  your 
own  life.  But  if  you  are,  for  any 
length  of  time,  custodian  of  the 
point — in  art,  in  court,  in  poli- 
tics, in  lives,  in  rooms — it  turns 
out  there  are  rear-guard  actions 
everywhere.   Now   and   then,  a 
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small  foray  is  worthwhile.  Just  so 
that  being  constantly,  compla- 
cently, thoroughly  wrong  does 
not  become  the  safest  position 
of  them  all.  The  point  has  never 
quite  been  entrusted  to  me. 

Now  listen  to  Francine  du  Plessix 
Gray  in  Lovers  and  Tyrants: 

The  times  when  I've  fucked 
two  men  on  the  same  day,  there's 
an  amplitude  there,  a  thrill  at 
the  thought  of  two  identities  of 
sperm  mixing  a  few  hours  apart, 
how  glorious  it  would  be  to  treat 
ourselves  to  six,  seven  men  in  a 
row,  to  have  a  constellation  of 
semens  twirling  about  in  each  of 
us,  but  we  women  have  not  been 
allowed  that  for  the  past  ten 
thousand  years  or  so,  we  the  dis- 
possessed, we  who  were  disen- 
throned  so  that  men  could  inherit 
the  vile  stuff  of  property,  we  who 
can  reach  it  without  trouble 
twenty-seven  times  in  a  row,  we 
whose  gigantic  needs  were  sup- 
pressed to  make  this  stinking  so- 
called  civilization  possible,  we 
who  can  only  live  out  our  sexuali- 
ty in  fantasy,  in  dreams,  in  re- 
ligion . . .  and  this  is  what  he  will 
never  understand,  this  is  how 
men  have  enslaved  us,  precisely 
by  looking  at  our  bodies  as  ob- 
jects of  worth,  I  have  not  any 
awe  for  my  body  neither  do  I 
wish  him  to  have  any,  what  is 
my  body  but  an  impoverished 
appendage  of  my  spirit,  Bud- 
dhism, the  whole  East  is  begin- 
ning to  bring  that  home  to  us,  I 
think  it  was  John  Donne  who 
called  it  "a  bracelet  of  bright 
light  about  the  bone,"  what  is 
the  body  but  a  modest  hostel  to 
be  cleansed,  enjoyed  and  shared 
with  increasingly  simple,  austere, 
communal  ways  of  housekeeping 
.  .  .  and  whoever  looks  on  it  dif- 
ferently, with  possessiveness  or 
uniqueness,  debases  us  to  chattel, 
keeps  us  as  morbidly  encased  as 
those  wax  dolls  under  glass  that 
stand  in  my  bedroom  . .  .  the  dark 
night  flows,  flows  about  us,  he 
drives  on  silently,  I  am  always 
alone. 

Well.  I'm  sorry  to  report  that  this 
passage  is  typical  of  Gray's  book.  It 
is  mostly  swamp  fever,  an  all-inclu- 
sive gobbling,  a  rage  to  specify  and 
indict.  Indeed,  near  the  end  of  Lov- 
ers and  Tyrants,  she  goes  so  far  as 
to  specify  exactly  what  her  book  is 
supposed  to  be  about: 

There  I  saw  it:  every  woman's 
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life  is  a  series  of  exorcisms  from 
the  spells  of  different  oppressors; 
nurses,  lovers,  husbands,  gurus, 
parents,  children,  myths  of  the 
good  life,  the  most  tyrannical 
despots  can  be  the  ones  who  love 
us  the  most.  . .  .  Why  in  hell  have 
I  always  been  so  late,  made  it 
just  under  the  wire?  The  voids 
of  my  childhood,  1  guess,  they 
made  me  too  greedy  for  love  and 
shelter  to  risk  being  the  bad  girl 
which  every  true  liberation  still 
forces  a  woman  to  be.  I  think  I 
might  have  a  novel  right  here  in 
these  very  themes. 

No,  she  doesn't.  She  has  a  thesis, 
and  she  beats  it  with  a  stick.  Perhaps 
that's  wrong.  I'm  looking  for  an 
analogy  that  will  convey  something 
of  the  strenuousness,  the  physica 
labor,  the  heavy  breathing  of  her 
literary  method.  Stephanie  is  at- 
tacked as  though  her  being  were  a 
box  of  pretzels  whose  flaps  have  to 
be  ripped  off.  Cramped  inside  are 
more  knotty  anguishings,  interior 
monologues,  epiphanies,  slogans 
and  salt  than  a  body  can  bear. 

One  by  one,  her  tyrannical  lovers, 
her  "jailers,"  are  identified  and  re 
viled:  her  governess,  who  made  her 
feel  guilty;  her  mother,  who  made 
her  wear  clothes  of  "fecal  colors"; 
her  school  chums,  who  tormented 
her;  her  lover,  Louis  B.,  who  adored 
potatoes  with  lard;  her  husband, 
Paul,  who  built  the  "dollhouse"  of 
their  marriage;  her  guru,  Gregory, 
to  whom  she  explains,  "But  that's 
what  life's  all  about,  Greg.  Garlic  and 
sapphires  in  the  mud,"  and  so  on 
Her  father  had  wanted  her  to  be  a 
boy;  she  had  wanted  her  father  not 
to  die.  Only  Elijah,  the  bearded  cli 
che  of  the  counterculture  whom  she 
initiates  into  heterosexuality,  is  par 
doned.  Why?  Apparently  becaust 
Elijah  is  so  totally  selfish  that  he 
reminds  Stephanie  of  what  she  ha; 
never  allowed  herself  to  be.  Accord 
ing  to  Elijah:  "You  want  to  mak( 
me  into  Adonis,  and  I  want  to  bf 
Mickey  Mouse."  In  that,  he  succeeds 

There's  no  denying  the  anger  am 
pain  in  Lovers  and  Tyrants,  nor  th«j" 
occasional  spasms  of  style  and  in' 
telligence.  (Stephanie's  school  days 
the  relationship  with  Louis  B.,  anc  " 
the  smarmy  chic  of  Gregory  are  verj]  t| 
nicely  portrayed.)  There  is  also  nci& 
denying  that  most  of  the  writing  i' 
bad,  a  prose  that  tries  too  hard.  Hov 
does  one  "look  on"  a  body  witl 
"uniqueness"?  "Voids  of  my  child  ^ 
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Newlimes  for  half  price. 

That's  like  getting  every  other  issue  free. 


It's  quite  a  deal. 

The  regular  price  for  a  years  sub- 
scription to  NEW  TIMES  is  $15. 

Subscribe  here  and  now  and  you 
can  have  a  year  (26  issues)  for  only 
$7.50.  Half  price.  And  a  lot  less  than 
half  price  compared  with  the  $26  you'd 
have  to  pay  at  newsstands. 

How  come?  Why  are  we  letting  you 
have  the  magazine  for  so  little  money? 

Because  we  want  to  get  NEW 
TIMES  into  your  hands.  Frankly  we 
think  you'll  be  hooked. 


The  freshest  news  magazine 
ince  Time  began. 

After  NEW  TIMES,  other  maga- 
ines  are  going  to  seem  pretty  mild. 
Newsweek  said,  "The  magazine  has 
ihown  a  particular  knack  for  picking 
,p  on  hot  stories  that  others  tend  to 
|!rop  after  the  first  flash!'  The  Los 
;\ngeles  Times  called  us  "brash,  irrev- 
erent and  surprisingly  literate!' 

William  Safire  in  the  New  York 
imes  says  we're  "the  magazine  that 
as  an  adversary  relationship  with  the 
f'orld!'  According  to  the  Washington 
!ost,  we're  "a  new  national  news  imag- 
ine of  storytellers!'  To  good  old 


Time  Magazine,  we're  "impetuous!' 

So  be  it.  NEW  TIMES  makes 
things  happen.  We  aren't  afraid  to  tell 
all  the  truth  we  can  get  our  hands  on. 
We  turn  over  rocks.  We  make  waves. 
Troublemakers?  You're  damn  right. 

Remember  folks,  you  saw  it 
first... 

A  lot  of  NEW  TIMES  stories  were 
firsts.  Newsbeats.  Scoops.  Sure  you 
read  about  them  in  other  magazines. 
Afterwards. 

We  were  the  first  national  maga- 
zine to  reveal  the  link  between  the  CIA 
and  the  Mafia.  We  were  the  first  to  go 
underground  and  interview  Abbie 
Hoffman.  (Among  those  who  won- 
dered how  we  found  him  — the  FBI.) 


The  new  wave  of  doubt  about  the 
JFK  assassination  started  in  NEW 
TIMES,  with  stories  like  the  one  that 
showed  there  had  to  be  several 
Oswalds.  We  were  the  first  national 
magazine  to  tell  the  world  that  those 
little  aerosol  cans  could  be  the  death 
of  us  all.  We  put  est  (Erhard  Seminars 
Training)  in  the  public  eye.  We  report 
ed  the  murder  trials  of  Peter  Reilly 
and  Joan  Little  long  before  they  hit 
the  front  pages.  And  so  it  goes. 


What's  happening  around  here? 

NEW  TIMES,  more  than  any  other 
magazine,  is  plugged  into  now.  It's  the 
magazine  of  what's  happening,  and 
that's  a  spectrum  that  includes  love 
and  music  and  lifestyles  and  all  man- 
ner of  rare  new  ideas. 

We  investigated  the  medical  ben- 
efits of  marijuana... tried  to  make 
sense  of  the  Psychobabble  that's 
drowning  us  all. ..dissected  the  Great 
American  Bicentennial  Sale. ..dug 
into  the  yearly  orgiastic  revels  of  a 


country  fair.. .looked  into  what  hap- 
pens when  single  grandparents  are 
forced  to  live  in  sin  to  avoid  losing 
their  pensions... ran  the  first-any- 
where  story  on  doctors  who  sell  their 
patients  to  hospitals  for  kick- 
backs... found  the  real  Mr.  Goodbar 
of  the  singles'  bar  murders. 

And  of  course,  in  every  issue  we're 
catching  rock,  movies,  books,  fads, 
and  fatuities  with  the  kind  of  brash, 
fresh  viewpoint  you  aren't  going  to 
find  in  the  other  magazines. 

If  you  really  care  what's  happening 
in  America  in  1976.  you're  going  to 
get  into  NEW  TIMES. 

And  the  lucky  thing  is,  if  you  act 
fast  you  can  get  into  it  for  half  price. 
Just  use  the  attached  card.  Or  call  us 
toll  free  anytime  of  the  day  or  night. 
(800)  327-8912. 
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hood,"  "the  vile  stuff  of  property," 
"this  stinking  so-called  civilization," 
"all  would  be  painted  white,  white 
like  a  scream,  white  like  forgetting 
the  past,  white  like  the  shroud  to 
wrap  yesterday  with" — such  phrases 
march  from  the  precious  to  the 
clunky  and  back  again.  The  sex 
scenes — full  of  flora  and  fauna, 
"honeyed  interstices,"  "the  groin  of 
the  forest,"  and  "the  crotch  of  the 
night,"  not  to  mention  a  "great 
round  ball  of  light"  and  a  "dark, 
material  principle,"  all  on  the  same 
page — are  particularly  silly.  By 
which  I  mean  that  they  remind  me  of 
D.  H.  Lawrence  and  Norman  Mailer 
at  their  most  vaporous.  Edith  Whar- 
ton was  rather  more  accomplished 
at  this  sort  of  thing,  and  she  had 
the  grace  not  to  publish  it. 

Stephanie  feels  bad,  or  perhaps 
Francine  Gray  does,  or  maybe  both. 
We  all  do.  Sincerity  is  no  excuse  for 
clumsiness  in  writing  a  novel;  nor  is 
writing  a  novel  a  license  to  mewl. 
That  the  nervy,  tough-minded,  often 
brilliant  author  of  Divine  Disobe- 
dience has  committed  this  book  is 
an  astonishment. 


Renata  ADLER  is  another 
matter  entirely.  First, 
Speedboat  is  basically  sex- 
less. Of  course,  Miss  Fain 
couples,  but  this,  like  almost  every- 
thing else  about  her,  must  be  in- 
ferred. Fain  does  not  declare  herself; 
she  has  to  be  pieced  together  by  the 
reader  from  what  she  chooses  to  re- 
port and  generalize  about.  She  stands 
in  for  the  generation  that  went  to 
college,  wherever,  in  the  1950s, 
graduating  to  New  York  and  the  idea 
business:  "It  is  true  that  we  all  grew 
up  in  a  gentler  spirit. ...  It  is  also 
true  that  we  are  all  here  now,  in  our 
city  lives,  and  our  city  jobs,  and  no- 
body came  and  got  us  for  them  in 
our  bassinets." 

Second,  nobody  in  this  country 
writes  better  prose  than  Renata 
Adler's.  It  is  Lillian  Hellman,  young 
again;  Joan  Didion,  with  a  tendency 
to  giggle;  Albert  Camus,  on  one  of 
his  sunny  days: 

There  are  times  when  every 
act,  no  matter  how  private  or 
unconscious,  becomes  political. 
Whom  you  live  with,  how  you 
wear  your  hair,  whether  you  mar- 


ry, whether  you  insist  that  your 
child  take  piano  lessons,  what 
are  the  brand  names  on  your 
shelf;  all  these  become  political 
decisions.  At  other  times,  no  act 
— no  campaign  or  tract,  state- 
ment or  rampage — has  any  po- 
litical charge  at  all.  People  with 
the  least  sense  of  which  times 
are,  and  which  are  not,  political 
are  usually  those  most  avid  about 
politics.  At  six  one  morning,  Will 
went  out  in  jeans  and  frayed 
sweater  to  buy  a  quart  of  milk. 
A  tourist  bus  went  by.  The  mega- 
phone was  directed  at  him. 
"There's  one,"  it  said.  That  was 
in  the  1960s.  Ever  since,  he's 
wondered.  There's  one  what? 

If  the  method  is  one  of  indirection, 
exclusion,  austerity,  a  polishing  of 
fragments — her  paragraphs  rise  like 
bright  balloons  in  winter,  with  al- 
ways a  cool  distance  between  them, 
a  dismay — it  is  appropriate  to  a 
generation  brought  up  to  believe  that 
you  can't  be  too  careful: 

Don't  say  you  have  not  been 
warned.  We  never  said  it.  No- 
body I  ever  met  who  grew  up  in 
the  fifties,  Lord  knows,  would 
have  said  it,  could  properly  claim 
on  any  subject  whatsoever  not  to 
have  been  warned. 

If  she  seems  to  ape  the  nouveau 
roman — no  personalities,  no  plot  in 
this  novel — that,  too,  is  appropriate 
to  the  generation,  which  had  neither 
personality  nor  plot.  What  the  gene- 
ration had  was  a  sad  psychology; 
what  it  developed  was  an  ironic 
sensibility : 

The  weather  last  Friday  was 
terrible.  The  flight  to  Martha's 
Vineyard  was  "decisional." 

"What  does  'decisional' 
mean?"  a  small  boy  asked.  "It 
means  we  might  have  to  land  in 
Hyannis,"  his  mother  said.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  how  anyone 
learns  anything. 

Or:  "  'Self-pity'  is  just  sadness,  1 
think,  in  the  pejorative." 

The  nouveau  roman  does  not  have 
a  psychology  or  an  irony;  it  has  ob 
jects,  randomly  noticed,  fearlessl) 
observed.  Speedboat  admits  it  isn't 
quite  sure  what  to  make  of  or  dc 
with  what  it  notices;  it  dwells  on  thf 
discrepancies  between  what  mighl 
decently  have  been  expected  anc 
what,  in  fact,  happened.  It  implies  i 
tired  clucking.  Momentum  is  one  o 
Adler's  special  words,  also  appro 
priate:  surprise,  rage,  envy,  the  ele 
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And  you  thought  it  was  all  up  to  us 
how  high  your  auto  insurance  rates  go. 


Insurance  companies  don't  raise 
rates.  Not  alone. 

We  get  a  lot  of  help. 

In  the  area  of  automobile  insur- 
ance, we  get  so  much  help  that 
we'd  like  you  to  know  about  it. 

For  instance,  the  cost  of  fenders, 
bumpers,  doors,  and  other  auto- 
mobile replacement  parts  went 
up  70.6%  from  1970  to  1975*  The 
overall  cost  of  all  types  of  auto- 
mobile repair  is  up  almost  40% 
for  the  same  period.**  And 
hospital  costs  per  patient,  per  day 
have  risen  93%  J 

Given  these  increases  in  cost, 
insurance  companies  have  had  to 
increase  premiums.  But,  believe 
it  or  not,  our  increases  nationwide 
have  risen  more  slowly  since  1970 
than  hospital  room  rates,  auto 
repairs,  and  even  the  cost  of  living. 

Source:  'State  Farm  Insurance  Company  "Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  +American  Hospital  Association  and  Health 
Insurance  Institute  tThe  Travelers  experience 


Still,  auto  insurance  today  is 
high. 

And  at  The  Travelers,  we  don't 
think  that  the  costs  that  make 
car  insurance  high  are  likely  to 
level  off  over  the  next  few  years, 
much  less  go  down. 

We  do  think  you  should  know 
what  to  blame  after  you're 
through  blaming  your  insurance 
company  or  your  agent  for  the 
rising  cost  of  insurance. 

Which,  of  course,  is  exactly 
why  we're  running  this  ad. 
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The  Travelers  Insurance  CompanyTheTravelers  Indemnity  Company,  and  Affiliated  Companies,  Hartford,  Conn. ,06115. 
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ment  of  danger  can  get  a  momentum 
started,  even  of  clucking,  or  as  easi- 
ly deflected.  Momentum  is  unre- 
liable, like  the  1950s. 

Unlike  Lovers  and  Tyrants,  Speed- 
boat does  not  insist;  it  suggests.  Il 
is  not  a  wiretap;  it  is  an  album  oi 
superb  photographs  of  a  state  ol 
mind,  almost  as  though  Kafka  wer( 
writing  the  "Talk  of  the  Town"  sec 
tion  of  The  New  Yorker.  Why  is  i 
called  Speedboat?  There  is  this  in 
cident: 

And  then,  at  speed,  the  boat, 
at  its  own  angle  to  the  sea,  began 
to  hit  each  wave  with  flat,  hard, 
jarring  thuds,  like  the  heel  of  a 
hand  against  a  tabletop.  As  it 
slammed  along,  the  Italians  sat, 
ever  more  low  and  loose  on  their 
hard  seats,  while  the  American 
lady,  in  her  eagerness,  began  to 
bounce  with  anticipation  over  ev- 
ery little  wave.  The  boat  scudded 
hard;  she  exaggerated  every  hap- 
py bounce.  Until  she  broke  her 
neck. 


Low  and  loose  on  the  hard  seats,  u 
order  to  save  their  necks,  were  th 
children  of  the  cautious  1950s,  wit] 
their  "antipathy  and  boredom, 
their  "quality  of  meaning  no  harm, 
their  ambition  "to  become  safe  an 
successful;  to  get  married;  to  marr 
someone  safe  and  successful;  to  hav 
for  our  children  some  sort  of  work 
ly  safety  and  success,"  their  radic£ 
experience  of  "the  jet,  the  Xerox,  th 
abortion  law,  and  of  course,  the  tap 
recorder." 

I  admit  belonging  to  what  Adlf 
calls  "our  set."  Reading  her  book  j 
looking  in  a  mirror.  However  fumri 
it  ruins  the  day.  What  will  we  do  wit 
this  irony,  the  sum  of  all  we  seem  t 
have  learned?  We  will  probably  us 
it  to  criticize  the  counterfeiting  < 
emotions  of  the  generation  that  can 
before  us,  and  the  camping — no 
talgia  laced  with  contempt — of  thof 
emotions  by  the  generation  that  can 
after  us.  Our  experience  seems  I 
have  fitted  us  for  very  little  but  crit 
cism. 

Adler  should  not,  however,  ha^ 
concluded  Speedboat  with  the  iron 
Fain  about  to  have  a  child  and  tr 
ing  to  decide  how  to  tell  the  fathe 
There  are  no  real  children  in  Spee\ 
boat.  Perhaps  "our  set"  oughtn't  ' 
have  any.  Kids  deserve  better  th* 
"low  and  loose." 


It 


i. 
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John  Leonard  is  the  chief  cultural  correspc 
dent  of  the  New  York  Times. 
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A  TRYST  WITH  DEATH 


|by  Paul  Zweig 

Julian  Grenfell:  His  Life  and  the 
Times  of  His  Death,  1888  1915, 

by  Nicholas  Mosley.  Holt,  Rinehart 
and  Winston,  $12.95. 

According    to  Nicholas 
Mosley,  the  first  world 
war  came  about  because 
the  various  participants, 
n    particular    the    English  upper 
classes,  had  nothing  better  to  do  at 
he  time.  War  on  the  whole  seemed  a 
jrand  alternative  to  pheasant  hunt- 
ng,  pig  sticking,  and  sexual  misbe- 
lavior.  The  mothers  who  had  ruled 
/ictorian  society  could  send  their 
ons  to  sacrifice,  like  the  heroines  of 
le  tragic  plays  they  admired.  The 
athers  could  stop  killing  animals  in 
mvate  forests,  and  do  something 
or  honor  in  some  national  office  or 
ther.  The  sons,  stifling  in  a  world 
rown  too  small,  too  unreal,  could 
ike  a  vacation  in  "reality"  for  a 
hile,  with  the  grim  approval  of 
arents   whose    values   they  could 
either  accept  nor  reject.  All  things 
onsidered,  war  was  a  good  idea, 
or  Julian  Grenfell,  the  subject  of 
losley's  fascinating  biography,  it 
ras  a  Homeric  release  without  the 
lomeric  gloom.  Until  he  was  killed 
ear  Ypres  in  1915,  after  half  a  year 
the  front,  it  was  the  only  happy 


time  he  had  known  in  his  life,  if 
"happy"  adequately  describes  the 
resonant  joy  which  Julian's  letters 
communicate  during  those  months  of 
killing  and  dying. 

What  sort  of  life  must  a  morally 
sensitive  man  have  led  for  him  to 
love  war  so  much?  Mosley  asks.  Not 
the  bracing  ideal  of  war,  which  ex- 
cited Julian's  beautiful  mother,  but 
the  actual  dirt  and  fear,  the  killing 
and  being  killed.  Julian  became  a 
hero,  a  "golden"  apparition  out  of 
the  Greek  books  his  peers  loved  so 
much.  At  his  death,  all  of  English 
high  society,  including  Henry  James, 
wrote  his  mother  grieving  letters. 
Julian's  journal  makes  it  clear  that 
"a  terrible  beauty"  was  indeed  born 
in  him  during  the  months  of  slaugh- 
ter. This  was  no  case  of  a  man 
stumbling  into  heroism,  like  the 
Sergeant  York  of  myth  and  movie. 
Julian  sauntered  among  the  falling 
shells  like  a  happy  boy,  or  like  a 
god. 

It  is  clear  that  Mosley  loves  the 
Julian  Grenfell  he  discovered  in  letter 
after  letter;  loves  his  complex  tor- 
mented mind,  loves  the  struggle  Ju- 
lian waged  almost  from  birth  against 
a  trivial  society,  but  especially 
against  his  mother,  Ettie,  who  was 
the  Circe  of  that  world,  a  ruthlessly 
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innocent  woman  whose  talent  was  to 
turn  men  into  sad  worshiping  boys, 
and  her  own  boys  (Julian's  brother 
Billy  was  also  killed  in  battle)  into 
prisoners  whose  only  escape  from 
her  could  be  into  heroism.  Yet  Mos- 
ley  cannot  love  war.  Julian's  warrior 
joy  is  alien  and  strange  to  him,  and 
he  tries,  in  his  book,  to  grasp  its 
secret. 


This  is  the  story  of  a  moth- 
er and  a  son,  and  Mosley 
means  it  to  be  a  paradigm. 
The  Grenfells  represent  the 
soul  of  aristocratic  England  on  the 
eve  of  the  great  war.  Ettie  and  Ju- 
lian, both  of  them  icy,  remote,  thrill- 
ingly  ideal,  are  like  the  characters 
in  a  psychomachia.  The  story  im- 
poses them  upon  our  interest,  for 
they  don't  belong  to  history.  The 
Grenfells  were  second-line  nobility. 
Ettie,  for  all  her  cultural  pretensions, 
never  knew  the  really  innovative 
writers  and  artists  of  her  day.  Her 
husband,  Willie,  was  a  stalwart  of 
the  trivial  life,  hunting,  sporting, 
chairing  committees,  and  little  more. 
Julian  wrote  a  book  that  was  never 
published,  and  seemed  well  on  his 
way  to  a  wasted  life.  They  were 
celebrities  of  a  sort  in  a  world  rubbed 
out  by  the  war,  and  their  lives  come 
to  us  as  from  a  time  capsule:  they 
seem  new,  almost  exotic,  because 
they  had  been  so  forgotten. 

Mosley 's  narrative,  it  turns  out,  is 
a  family  affair.  He  is  married  to 
Ettie's  granddaughter.  His  grand- 
father, George  Curzon,  belonged  to 
the  constellation  of  forlorn  men 
whom  Ettie  enthralled  in  the  1890s. 
The  splendid  country  houses  which 
are  the  setting  of  his  story  had,  when 
he  knew  them,  become  gloomy  stone 
piles  in  which  very  old  women  re- 
membered a  decades-old  dream 
which  was  their  youth  in  prewar 
aristocratic  England.  The  dream  was 
filled  with  garden  parties  and  parlor 
games,  hunting  sorties  and  disem- 
bodied love  affairs.  In  the  dream,  all 
the  women  were  beautiful,  all  the 
men  handsome  and  helpless.  From 
the  dream  had  come  the  deadliest 
war  in  the  history  of  the  world.  But, 
as  Mosley  makes  clear,  dreams  are 
more  stubborn  than  reality,  and  last 
longer.  Ettie,  her  magnificent  sons 
killed,  swept  through  the  debris  like 
a  goddess  in  an  allegorical  painting. 
In  the  allegory,  she  represents  "the 
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ideal,"  striding  untouched  and  tall 
across  the  ruins  which  she  dwarfs. 

In  a  sense,  Mosley's  book  is  really 
about  Ettie.  She  fascinated  her  con- 
temporaries, and  men  could  not  re- 
sist her.  Even  when  she  was  forty, 
and  no  longer  quite  beautiful,  men 
struggled  to  make  her  love  them. 
Her  lovers  got  younger  as  she  got 
older.  By  the  time  of  the  war,  they 
were  her  son's  age,  and  Julian  knew 
them.  Possibly  that  is  why  he  spent 
his  last  years  out  of  the  country,  as 
a  cavalry  officer — miserably  unhap- 
py— in  India  and  South  Africa. 

Mosley  remarks  that  there  was 
nothing  scandalous  about  all  this. 
Indeed,  the  rules  of  Victorian  so- 
ciety provided  for  it.  Although  Ettie 
and  Willie  Grenfell  were  known  to 
be  devoted  to  each  other,  and  more 
family-oriented  than  most  of  their 
friends,  they  spent  months  of  each 
year  in  separate  parts  of  the  world. 
The  children  were  brought  up  by 
servants.  A  visit  from  mummy  or 
daddy  was  an  event  to  dress  up  and 
rehearse  cheerful  lines  for.  Beautiful 
mothers  tended  to  have  heartsick 
young  men  at  their  feet,  as  part  of 
the  family,  so  to  speak.  They  wrote 
each  other  love  letters  like  Pre-Ra- 
phaelite poems  in  which  it  is  unclear 
what,  if  anything,  is  happening  under 
the  heavenly  emotions.  Mosley  as- 
sumes that  some  of  it  was  sexual, 
but  probably  not  much. 

Only  Ettie's  success  was  unusual, 
not  her  behavior.  If  one  is  to  believe 
the  letters  she  received — and  pre- 
served in  testimonial  packets — men 
worshiped  her,  threatened  suicide  for 
her,  confessed  their  general  un- 
worthiness  and  their  specific  guilt, 
begged  to  be  forgiven,  and  appar- 
ently were  forgiven,  at  least  for  a 
while.  It  is  never  clear  what  they 
are  forgiven  for.  The  letters  never 
say.  In  fact,  all  the  letters — those  she 
received  in  the  mysterious  bloom  of 
her  1890s  youth,  those  sent  twenty 
years  later  by  men  her  son's  age, 
even  some  of  those  written  by  Julian 
himself — might  have  come  from  the 
same  man:  woefully  articulate,  puz- 
zled by  Ettie's  beautiful  remoteness, 
sure  the  fault  (for  what?)  is  his, 
begging  to  be  allowed  a  space  at 
the  feet  of  her  sunlit  presence.  Even 
allowing  for  the  required  hyperbole 
of  such  letters,  Mosley  supplies 
enough  evidence  to  confirm  Ettie's 
genuine  power. 

Her  photographs  show  a  Mona 


Lisa  quality,  a  hard  reserve,  as  if 
her  presence  were  directed  inward, 
and  only  overflowed  to  others.  Yet 
her  life  was  rigorously  composed  as 
a  set  piece  for  society.  She  was  the- 
atrical, and  insisted  on  the  theatrical- 
ity of  all  around  her.  When  the  slop- 
py side  of  life  intruded — the  death 
of  friends  or  lovers,  Julian's  depres- 
sions and  his  self-lacerating  hostility 
— she  willed  it  to  be  beautiful.  She 
compelled  even  the  dying  to  be  ra- 
diant with  happiness  at  their  good 
luck.  She  preached  her  "stubborn 
gospel  of  joy,"  as  her  friends  called 
it,  and  made  the  sad  ones  feel  guilty 
for  their  sadness. 

It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  breathtaking 
portrait.  And  the  fact  that  few  of 
Ettie's  own  letters  have  survived, 
aside  from  tantalizing  the  reader, 
gives  her  a  mysterious,  almost  ab- 
sent quality  which  becomes  part  of 
her  aura. 


With  such  a  mother, 
what  could  Julian  do? 
Become  one  of  her 
"lovers"?  Ettie  turned 
her  men  into  awkward  sons  anyway, 
bestowing  only  an  occasional  sexual 
favor,  the  anniversaries  of  which 
were  solemnly  recalled  in  their  let- 
ters. But  Julian  could  not  be  one  of 
them,  however  much  he  longed  to 
bask  in  her  approval.  He  despised 
the  "smart  set,"  and  told  his  mother 
so  in  a  running  argument  which  he 
called  his  "fight  for  life."  Until  the 
war,  it  was  a  fight  that  he  was  los- 
ing. However  much  he  fought  Ettie 
and  longed  to  be  a  separate  individ- 
ual, her  disapproval  crushed  him, 
and  drove  him  to  furious  physical 
exploits.  He  hated  group  activities, 
like  the  pheasant  shoots  his  father 
loved,  where  thousands  of  birds  were 
mowed  down  in  scenes  described  by 
Mosley  as  ironic  foreshadowings  of 
World  War  I.  But  he  enjoyed  hunt- 
ing dangerous  game,  and  he  loved 
boxing.  With  these  activities,  so 
much  a  part  of  the  aristocratic  ethos 
he  rebelled  against,  he  tried  to  ex- 
haust himself  to  the  point  of  mind- 
lessness,  while  covertly  bidding  for 
Ettie's  admiration.  She  gave  the  ad- 
miration profusely  in  letters  which 
seemed  to  depress  him  even  more. 

The  low  point  was  Julian's  mental 
collapse  in  1910,  when  he  lay  almost 
catatonic  with  depression  for  months. 
According  to  Mosley,  the  crisis  was 


brought  on,  at  least  in  part,  by  his 
family's  disdain  for  a  book  of  social 
philosophy  he  had  written  (the  dis- 
dain was  widely  shared,  since  no  one 
would  publish  even  a  chapter  of  it). 
Their  disapproval  shouldn't  have 
surprised  him,  since  his  book,  in 
the  passages  Mosley  quotes,  is  a  bit- 
ter attack  on  Ettie's  "'smart  set"  and 
on  the  whole  frivolous  ethos  of  up- 
per-class England.  Most  of  all.  it  was 
a  decisive  answer  to  Ettie's  accusa- 
tion that  he  lacked  in  "affectionate- 
ness,"  i.e.,  in  the  elegant  sociability 
which  was  the  meaning  of  life  to  her. 
She  shrugged  the  book  off,  and 
seemed  not  to  notice  Julian's  col- 
lapse, though  he  lay  bedridden  in 
her  house  for  months.  Her  "stub- 
born gospel  of  joy"  walled  out  his 
misery.  Instead,  at  that  very  time, 
she  wrote  an  exalted,  somewhat  silly 
love  poem  to  the  memory  of  Archie 
Gordon,  a  boy  Julian's  age  with 
whom  she  had  been  having  one  of 
her  heavenly  relationships,  until  he 
died  the  year  before  as  the  result  of 
a  car  accident. 

As  Mosley  tells  it,  the  war  was 
Julian's  release  from  bondage,  but 
also  his  reconciliation  with  the  wilted 
chivalry  of  his  mother's  ideals.  As 
a  warrior,  he  bathed  in  the  reality 
pf  life  and  death,  of  courage  and 
skill.  Danger  became  an  exalted  mir- 
•or  in  which  he  saw  himself  utterly 
changed.  He  could  throw  himself 
nto  this  pure  adventure,  and  yet, 
niraculously,  take  with  him  his 
pother's  blessing,  for  he  was  defend- 
ing honor  and  England,  and  the  age- 
li»ld  ideals  of  aristocracy.  Both  his 
vorlds  could  melt  into  one  in  the 
rucible  of  heroism. 

Mosley 's  paradigm  is  chilling,  and 
le  tells  it  well.  He  discreetly  mar- 
hals  Ettie's  packets  of  letters  and 
er  family  journal,  letting  them 
peak,  most  often,  for  themselves. 
)ne  remembers  small  touches,  such 
s  Ettie  adding  passages  of  filial  de- 
otion  when  she  transcribes  Julian's 
otters  into  the  journal,  which  she 
irculated,  to  gasps  of  admiration, 
mong  her  friends  after  Julian's 
eath. 

When  a  book  is  sufficiently  en- 
grossing, one  forgives  its  weak 
pints.  Mosley's  sometimes  elegant 
rose   can   be   annoyingly  careless 

"This  is  not  to  say  that  this  is  not 
bplorable").  More  serious,  his  anal- 
|es  of  character  and  situations  tend 
II  become  turgid.  Too  many  layers 


NOT  EVEN  A  TENNESSEE  WINTER 
changes  the  temperature  of  Jack  Daniel's 
limestone  spring  water. 

Our  spring  runs  year  round  at  exactly  56° 
(Our  ducks  are  glad  of  that.)  And  it's  totally 
ironTree.  Our  stiller  is  glad  of  that,  because 
iron  is  murderous  to  whiskey.  That's  why 
Jack  Daniel  started  our 
distillery  here  over  a 
century  ago.  And  we've 
never  seen  fit  to  change 
anything  Mr.  Jack 
started.  After  a  sip  of 
our  whiskey  we  trust, 
you'll  be  glad  of  that. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 


BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 
Lem  Motlow.  Prop  ,  Inc .  Lynchburg  (Pop  361).  Tenn.  37352 
Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government 
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CALENDAR  ART  1977 


FINE  ART  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY 
WALL  CALENDARS 


Sailing  77.  Some  of  the  most  famous 
racing  yachts  that  ever  sailed  under 
the  American  flag  are  depicted  in 
full-color  photographs  by  Eric 
Schweikardt,  Sports  Illustrated' s  master 
sailer-photographer.  15V2"  x  21". 
#717.  $10. 


JULY  1977 


S  M 


T 
1 

6  7  8 

13  14 15  16  1?  1 
2021222324 
27  28293031 


W  T  F 
2  3  4 
9  10  11 


Graphic  365.  Big,  bold,  black 
Helvetica  type.  A  designer's  standard 
for  home  or  office.  Each  sheet  is  a 
large  45"  x  32"  and  comes  with  three 
metal  eyelets  for  hanging.  #765.  $12. 


S 
5 


X 


Calendar  of  Flowers.  Thirteen  flower 
varieties  in  watercolors  by  the  world- 
renowned  artist-botanist,  Otto  Kunz. 
8%"x  12%".  #701.  $5. 


Intermezzo.  A  calendar  for  music 
lovers.  Photographs  and  paintings  of 
musicians  and  music  scenes,  plus 
quotations  about  music  and  musicians. 
Ample  space  to  note  your  appointments 
for  each  day  of  the  month.  14V4"  x 
21"  #759.  $4. 


The  American  Vision.  The  Smithsonian 
Museum  calendar  of  twelve  master- 
pieces of  American  art  selected  from 
the  museum.  Works  by  Hopper, 
Pollock,  Catlin,  Winslow  Homer,  and 
others.  Full-color  illustrations.  14V6" 
x  22".  Space  to  make  daily  notations. 
#764.  $5. 


OUR  VOTE  FOR 
THE  YEAR'S  MOST 
UNUSUAL  CALENDAR 

Timeframe.  A  perpetual  calendar, 
simple  and  strikingly  beautiful.  Simply 
turn  Timeframe  clockwise,  and  the 
exact  days  and  dates  of  each  month 
fall  automatically  into  place.  Time- 
frame comes  with  desktop  stand,  or 
can  be  mounted  on  a  wall.  This 
lightweight  calendar  can  be  ordered 
in  black  squares  with  white  numerals 
(reverse  side  is  white  squares  with  black 
numerals),  or  in  white  frame  with  a 
spectrum  of  eight  colored  squares. 
Specify  choice.  8"x  8".  #100.  $13. 
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NGAGEMENT 
ALENDARS 


The  Indoor/ Outdoor  Gardener.  Both 
a  datebook  and  gardening  handbook 
providing  useful  information  on  plant 
selection,  care,  and  arrangement. 
Fifty-two  illustrations  (twenty-six  in 
color)  give  examples  for  you  to  create 
your  own  natural  continuum,  6"  x  9", 
spiral  bound.  #747.  $5. 


rfts  Calendar.  Fifty-two  weeks  of 
fts  projects  covering  forty  different 
fts  involving  home  furnishing,  toys, 
thing,  gifts,  etc.  Ample  space  for 
lr  own  notations  each  day.  116 
?es,  spiral  bound.  #741.  $4. 


BOB 


B  B  B  B 


B  B  B  B  B  B  B 

B  E  B  E  E  B  E 
■  B  E  E  B  B  m 

*  B  ■  ■  m  m  b 


The  Food  Calendar.  Color  photos, 
recipes,  and  anecdotes  on  seasonal 
and  everyday  fruits  and  vegetables. 
6"x9",  spiral  bound.  #748.  $5. 


The  Sea.  Fifty-two  different  photo- 
graphs (twenty-six  in  full  color), 
capturing  the  moods  of  the  sea,  each 
with  evocative  quotations  from 
Herman  Melville  and  Samuel 
Coleridge.  8"  x  8V2",  spiral  bound. 
#751.  $6. 


Send  to:  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,  2  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
(prices  include  postage). 


Cat.  # 


Quantity 


Price 


Total 


(N.Y.  state  residents  add  appropriate  sales  tax) 


$ 


□  check  enclosed  (make  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine)  charge  to  □  Master 
Charge    □  BankAmericard 
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BOOKS 


of  insight  are  jumbled  into  lazy 
paragraphs.  When  he  doesn't  edi- 
torialize, his  book  is  keen  and  swift. 
To  lift  his  family  drama  to  the  level 
of  a  paradigm,  he  generalizes  too 
much  about  Victorian  education, 
social  structure,  and  politics,  with- 
out being  incisive.  Indeed,  he  can 


be  quite  silly,  as  when  he  remarks 
portentously  the  presence  of  Homer 
in  the  curriculum  at  Eton:  "The 
Iliad  was  considered  edifying  for 
boys  and  parents — a  hymn  to  slaugh- 
ter and  betrayal."  From  the  Iliad  to 
World  War  I  is,  for  Mosley,  a  hop, 
skip,  and  jump  which  I  cannot  take 


with  him.  It  is  a  tribute  to  Mosley 
portrait  of  Ettie  and  Julian  th 
these  flaws  are  not  fatal,  but  me: 
hindrances  in  an  otherwise  movir 
story. 

Paul  Zweig  is  the  author  of  The  Adventui 
and  two  books  of  poetry.  His  most  rece 
book  is  Three  Journeys. 


BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 


by  Evan  Connell 

Roots,  by  Alex  Haley.  Doubleday, 
$12.50. 

Nine  or  ten  years  ago  I  had  lunch 
with  a  group  that  included  Alex  Ha- 
ley, who  even  then  was  at  work  on 
Roots.  He  didn't  mind  talking  about 
his  book.  In  fact,  he  was  eager  to 
talk  about  it.  In  fact,  he  couldn't  stop. 
He  would  sometimes  lift  a  loaded 
fork  or  spoon  which  he  would  dis- 
play in  midair  like  a  piece  of  sculp- 
ture and  then  put  down  because  what 
he  was  saying  was  inestimably  more 
important  than  eating. 

Haley  is  a  seventh-generation  de- 
scendant of  Kunta  Kinte,  a  West  Af- 
rican captured  by  slave  traders  in 
1767  and  sold  to  a  Virginian  named 
Waller.  Roots,  a  melange  of  fact  and 
fiction,  dramatizes  the  history  of  those 
generations.  It  opens  with  Kinte's 
birth  and  concludes  with  the  birth  of 
the  author — though  Haley  adds  a 
wonderful  twenty-page  account  of 
how  he  wrote  the  book. 

The  African  sequence  of  Kinte's 
childhood,  his  capture,  the  slave  ship, 
and  his  first  years  in  Virginia  are 
altogether  interesting.  Haley  traveled 
to  Juffure,  the  Gambian  village  where 
Kinte  was  born,  not  .only  to  visit  the 
ancestral  home  but  to  hear  a  griot — 
a  living  library — an  old  man  whose 
existence  has  been  dedicated  to  mem- 
orizing the  history  of  the  village; 
and  from  the  griot  Haley  learned 
about  Kinte's  boyhood,  the  names  of 
his  parents  and  his  brothers,  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  capture  in  the 
forest  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Kunta 
Kinte  is  the  symbolic  figure,  a  free 
man  who  died  in  slavery,  and  he  ab- 
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solutely  dominates  this  book.  The 
effect,  therefore,  is  unlike  that  of 
Buddenbrooks,  where  we  read  a  grad- 
ually unwinding  scroll;  Roots  is  more 
like  a  fresco  depicting  a  giant  fol- 
lowed by  pygmies. 

Among  succeeding  generations  a 
few  individuals  do  poke  their  heads 
up:  Kizzy,  Chicken  George — so 
called  because  he  handles  gamecocks 
— the  decadent  white  master  Tom 
Lea,  and  one  or  two  more.  But  most 
are  shapeless  transients,  easy  to  for- 
get. Why?  Partly  because  the  blacks 
all  speak  the  same  dialect:  "Heish 
yo'  mouf !  Git  on  'way  from  me,  wor- 
ryin'  me  to  death!"  Partly  because, 
in  contrast  to  the  redoubtable  African 
who  made  four  escape  attempts,  they 
have  been  subjugated,  their  person- 
alities crushed.  Nor  are  they  seen 
against  the  vivid  backdrop  of  Gam- 
bia. But  mostly  it's  because  Kinte 
was  recreated  with  such  force  that 
other  members  of  the  cast,  like  bit 
players,  seem  insignificant. 

So  the  vigorous  beginning  gives 
way  at  last  to  the  product  of  an  au- 
thor working  from  notes.  References 
to  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  Al- 
amo, Fort  Sumter,  Emancipation,  et 
cetera,  tell  us  how  far  along  we  are, 
which  is  logical  and  perhaps  inevita- 
ble, but  somehow  the  Gambian  drum- 
beats promised  more  excitement. 

Nevertheless,  Roots  might  be  re- 
membered for  two  things.  First,  it's 
an  original  and  dramatic  idea  that 
probably  won't  be  duplicated.  Sec- 
ond, Haley  has  painted  the  down- 
ward steps  from  freedom  to  slavery. 
Kinte  becomes  a  slave  not  because 
he  is  a  slave  but  because  after  years 


of  slavery  he  thinks  like  a  slave 
which  is  genuinely  alarming.  It 
alarming  because,  as  we  listen  to  hi 
rationalize  each  concession,  it  soun 
familiar. 

The  Main,  by  Trevanian.  Harcou 
Brace  Jovanovich,  $8.95. 

The  Main  is  a  detective  story  wi 
enough  wit  and  perception  to  attra 
readers  who  don't  give  a  damn  wl 
killed  Roger  Ackroyd.  Lieutenant  1 
Pointe  plods  around  a  shabby  qus 
ter  of  Montreal  trying  to  identify 
murderer,  though  just  who  the  v 
lain  may  be  seems  almost  irreleva 
— of  less  concern  to  us  than  La  Pom 
himself,  for  he  is  getting  old  ai 
has  a  bad  heart  and  is  lonely.  0; 
night  he  picks  up  a  crippled  girl.  I 
doesn't  much  like  her,  nor  does  s 
like  him;  but  she  stays  on  day  aft 
day  because  she  has  no  place  to  g 
and  from  his  point  of  view  it's  bett 
than  coming  home  to  an  empty  apa 
ment.  So  they  more  or  less  live  I 
gether  while  La  Pointe  worries  aboj 
his  heart  and  attempts  to  solve  t 
crime. 

Trevanian's  narrative  style 
warm,  his  raffish  characters  sketch 
with  considerable  insight,  he  kno 
how  our  minds  drift,  and  he  has 
feeling  for  the  moments,  the  hou 
and  the  seasons  of  human  life. 


Raise  the  Titanic,  by  Clive  Cussl< 
Viking,  $8.95. 


Be 


If  good  books  were  rewarded  wi 
flowers  and  bad  books  with  skunl 
on  a  scale  of  one  to  five,  Raise  t 


A  delightful,  fresh,  and  challenging 
new  view  of  mankind  inspired  by  the 
latest  findings  in  'sub-atomic 
physics,  and  presented  "with  humor 
and  insight."  (Publishers  Weekly) 

GRAVITY 


Titanic  would  deserve  four  skunks. 
The  time  is  1987-88,  Russia  and  the 
U.S.  are  still  at  it,  and  we  plan  to 
resurrect  the  legendary  ship  because 
locked  in  her  vault  are  several  ounces 
of  byzanium — no,  not  Byzantium, 
byzanium — which  will  enable  us  to 
construct  the  ultimate  missile  de- 
fense. Are  you  listening?  Well,  here 
comes  the  CIA  and  a  clutch  of  Com- 
mie spies  and  our  1987  President 
with  his  basset  hound  followed  by 
Hurricane  Amanda  and  the  obligato- 
ry sexual  operetta  and — wait!  Don't 
go!  Buffeted  by  icy  North  Atlantic 
cliches,  drenched  with  reeking  bal- 
derdash, will  we  succeed  in  raising 
the  Titanic?  Never  fear.  The  only 
question  is  whether  Hollywood  will 
buy  it. 

Leviathan,  by  John  Cordon  Davis. 
E.  P.  Dutton,  $9.95. 

Leviathan  has  been  packaged  for 
adults,  but  I  can't  tell  you  why.  It's 
one  of  those  flame-colored  comic 
I  books  read  by  children  in  drugstores: 
noble  handsome  Americans,  evil  ugly 
Russians,  a  fusillade  of  preposterous 
action  with  sound  effects  such  as 
da-da-da-da  and  whoooooop,  and  a 
message  that  can't  be  misunderstood, 
ieroic  young  filmmaker  Justin  Mag- 
nus aided  by  pals  slips  into  Yoko- 
lama  harbor,  blows  up  empty  Jap- 
anese  whalers — empty  because  he 
doesn't  want  to  hurt  anybody — then 
ails  for  the  Antarctic  to  destroy  a 
Russian  whaler.  He  explains  to  his 
irlfriend:  "Sinking  that  goddamn 
hip  is  the  only  way  to  stop  the  bas- 
ards  from  killing  the  last  of  the 
shales,  Katie."  Prepare  for  trouble, 
omrades.  Aboard  Justin's  good  ship 
fubilee  is  a  loyal  picturesque  pa- 
riotic  crew,  a  helicopter,  a  midget 
ub,  canisters  of  tear  gas,  thermal 
)ombs,  and  riot  guns  equipped  with 
ubber  bullets. 
Parental  guidance  suggested. 

ilue  Skies,  No  Candy,  by  Gael 
keene.  William  Morrow,  $7.95. 

Blue  Skies,  No  Candy  is  porno- 
raphic  garbahge,  uncompromisingly 
neretricious.  After  sloshing  through 
ivelve  pages  I  gave  up  and  skimmed 
tie  rest.  A  waste  of  time  and  trees.  □ 

'van  Connell  is  the  author  of  Mr.  Bridge, 
Irs.  Bridge,  Points  for  a  Compass  Rose,  The 
onnoisseur,  and,  most  recently,  Double 
'oneymoon. 


Valuable  advice 
and  tips. 
— Vic  Seixas 


TENNIS 
PSBGH0L0G9 

Harold  Geist/Cecilia  Martinez 
Discover  how  to  use  the  brain 
power  that  beats  brawn 
power  even/time. 
At  your  bookseller  $6.95 

FT]  Nelson 
ffl-Hall 

325  W.  Jackson,  Chicago 


IS 


BOOKS 
FOR  INNER 
DEVELOPMENT 


Announcing  a  work  of  extraordi- 
nary scholarship.  The  definitive  guide. 
Independent  critical  descriptions  and 
reviews  of  8,000  titles  ixom  Alchemy 
to  Zen.  383  pages,  8^x1 1",  fully  il- 
lustrated. $5.95  from  your  favorite 
bookstore  or  write  Yes!  Bookshop, 
1035-F  31st  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 


A 
GIFT 
WITH 

TASTE 


These  Cornice  pears 
from  our  own  orchards 

in  Oregon's  fertile  Rogue  River  Valley  are  hand- 
picked  for  fresh,  creamy  texture  and  juicy  rich 
flavor.  Carefully  selected,  individually  wrapped 
and  delivered  PREPAID  in  colorful  gift  boxes. 
All  packages  are  guaranteed.  A  unique  and 
delightful  gift  for  family,  friends  and  business 
associates. 

Send  us  your  list  of  pear-lovers  and  your 
greetings  to  be  enclosed;  we'll  do  the  rest 

No.  1  — Deluxe  Six  Pound  Box  (10-14  pears) 
Before  Nov.  22  $8.45 
After  Nov.  22  $8.70 

No.  2— Deluxe  Ten  Pound  Box  (16-20  pears) 
Before  Nov.  22  $9  85 


After  Nov.  22 


$10.10 


PINNACLE  ORCHARDS 

430  Fir  Street,  Medford,  Oregon  97501 

Prepaid  in  the  Continental  U.S.;  write  for  prices 
in  Alaska  and  Hawaii 


&LEV11Y 


by  ALAN 
McGLASHAN 


ROAM  THE  WORLD  BY  FREIGHTER 


Deluxe  Accommodations 
Cheaper  than  Staying  Home! 
TravLtips  Freighter  Association 

163-09  X  2    Depot  Rd.,  Flushing.  NY  11358 


LXuBean 


Bean's 
Lounger 
Boots 


For  Men  and  Women) 


Pull-on  version  of  our  famous  Maine  Hunting 
Shoe.  Supple,  long  wearing  elk-tanned  cowhide 
uppers.  Tough,  ozone,  resistant  rubber  bottoms 
with  cushioned  innersole.  Durable  crepe  outer- 
soles  have  our  non-slip  chain  tread.  Handy, 
comfortable,  dry  boots  for  general  wear  around 
home  or  camp.  Color:  Tan  tops  with  brown 
bottoms.  Whole  sizes  only. 

Men's  sizes  3  to  I  4D  and  EE  widths.  5  to  1 4 
FF  width. 

Ladies'  sizes  3  to  9.  (Equal  to  Ladies'  sizes 
5   to   II.)    Medium  width. 

Please  Ship  Postpaid 

 Men's  7"  Lounger  Boot,  $25.00  ppd. 

Size   Width. 


.Men's  9"  Lounger  Boot,  with  ankle 


strap  and  buckle,  $30.50  ppd. 
Size  Width_ 


-Ladies'  7"  Lounger  Boot,  with  strap 
and  buckle,  $26.50  postpaid. 
Size  

~]  Check  Enclosed  H  Master  Charge 

□  BankAmericard  fj  American  Express 


Card  Number                      Expiration  Date 
□  Please  send  FREE  I  28-page  Fall  1976  Catalog 
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Street  

Cit 


ity— 
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.Zip. 


L.  L.  Bean,  Inc. 

994  Main  Street.  Freeport.  ME  04033 


THE  MOVIES 


FASHIONS  IN  PORNOGRAPHY 

Murder  as  an  expression  of  cinematic  chic 


by  Stephen  Koch 

The  Texas  Chain  Saw  Massa- 
cre is  a  vile  little  piece  of 
sick  crap  which  opened 
early  in  1974  in  a  name- 
less Times  Square  exploitation 
house,  there  to  be  noticed  only  as 
another  symptom  of  the  wet  rot,  an- 
other step  along  the  way.  It  is  a  par- 
ticularly foul  item  in  the  currently 
developing  hard-core  pornography  of 
murder,  fundamentally  a  simple  ex- 
ploitation film  designed  to  milk  a 
few  more  bucks  out  of  the  throng  of 
shuffling  wretches  who  still  gather, 
ever)7  other  seat,  in  those  dank  cav- 
erns for  the  scab-picking  of  the  hu- 
man spirit  which  have  become  so 
visible  in  the  worst  sections  of  the 
central  cities.  Yet,  placed  before  its 
intended  audience,  The  Texas  Chain 
Saw  Massacre  was  a  complete  fail- 
ure. Unfortunately,  it  did  not  then 
proceed  to  die  the  death  it  deserved. 
At  the  last  minute  it  was  suddenly 
and.  it  would  seem,  inexplicably 
rescued  by  a  certain  branch  of  the 
film  intelligentsia,  who  sent  it  sailing 
down  the  high  road  to  fame  and  in- 
fluence. And  it  has  gone  on  to  great 
things. 

The  first  phase  was  a  sudden  fash- 
ion among  the  film  buffs,  some  of 
whom  latched  on  to  the  picture  with 
an  enthusiasm  that  suggests  that  film 
buffery.  that  beguiling  beacon  of  Six- 
ties taste,  has  slid  into  some  really 
desperate  final  phase.  From  the  buffs, 
the  film  was  taken  up  by  no  less  than 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  which 
accorded  it  far  more  than  cursory  in- 
terest and  concern.  A  print  was  pur- 
chased for  the  museum's  permanent 
collection:  it  was  ostentatiously 
screened  in  die  ''Re/View"  program, 
a  museum  showcase  for  work  that 
has  not  had  "the  proper  exposure." 
But   with   "the   proper  exposure," 
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things  began  to  pick  up.  The  film 
was  promptly  re-released  commer- 
cially, amid  large  newspaper  ads, 
unprecedented  in  my  memory,  pro- 
claiming the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art's  endorsement  in  that  gracious 
typeface  so  familiar  from  wedding 
invitations.  "We  saw  the  ads."  a 
woman  from  the  museum  dryly  told 
me.  "We  don't  follow  these  things 
up."  Yet  even  outright  commercial 
exploitation  of  the  museum's  name 
did  not  dampen  the  general  enthu- 
siasm. When  film  festival  time  rolled 
around,  The  Texas  Chain  Saw  Mas- 
sacre was,  through  the  museum's 
prestige,  explicit  recommendation, 
and — what's    the    phrase? — "good 

Stephen  Koch  is  the  author  of  the  novel 
Night  Watch  and  of  Stargazer:  Andy  War- 
hol's World  and  His  Films. 


offices"  pressed  upon  the  Berlin  Film 
Festival,  which  sensibly  declined, 
and  on  Cannes,  which  gave  it  a  high- 
ly publicized  screening.  The  Euro- 
peans are  going  through  their  own 
wave  of  pornography,  but,  as  usual, 
Americans  lead  the  way,  progressing 
beyond  the  mere  skin  flick  into  the 
full-fledged  pornography  of  death. 
In  Cannes  the  film  naturally  enjoyed 
a  drearily  predictable  succes  de  scan- 
dale:  that  good  old  American  sau- 
vage  was  the  talk  of  the  town  again. 
After  Cannes  came  the  Big  Payoff: 
not  long  ago,  the  two  fine  young 
Texas  boys  who  concocted  this  pul- 
ing little  atrocity  found  themselves 
in  Hollywood — Hollywood  at  last!  — 
signing  no  less  than  a  five-picture 
contract  with  Universal  Studios. 


TAKEN   ALL   IN   ALL,   this  is  I 
just  another  American  sucJ 
cess  story,  the  ancient  tale 
of  exploitation,  hype,  and 
the  besotted  pornographic  mind  re- 1| 
ceiving  their  reward.  At  the  end  of 
that  Sunshine  Highway,  many  bucksjl 
the  Big  Time.  But  the  perpetrators!! 
of  this  film  were  particularly  ingeB 
nious  and  innovative  to  attain  theirjj 
goal  pursuing  the  improbable  route 
of  the  intellectuals  (  well,  film  buffs)-) 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art-Cannes.l| 
Speaking    of    the    Universal  dealh 
the  woman   at  the   museum  said, 
"I  think  we  may  indirectly  have  hadj 
something  to  do  with  that."  I  think 
she  may  be  right.  Feet  on  the  dash' 
board,  Coors  in  hand,  those  Good 
Ole  Boys  must  have  been  laughing 
their  asses  off,  all  the  way  across  the 
Continental  Divide. 

It  was  very  shrewdly  done:  after 
such  a  history,  one  cannot  help  won 
dering  if  the  film  might  reveal  some 
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Trinidad  &Tcbagc 
dust  the  tin?©  ©f  us. 


Soar  away  in  a  BWIA  Sunjet  to  two  of  the  Carib- 
bean's most  thrilling  and  romantic  islands.  Two 
islands,  one  country:  Trinidad  &  Tobago.  Where 
steel  bands,  calypso  and  the  limbo  were  born.  And 
where  you  meet  and  mingle  with  a  vibrant,  friendly 
people  whose  origins  span  half  the  world. 

Trinidad 

It's  Port  of  Spain.  It's  cosmopolitan.  It's  exciting. 
It  pulsates  with  the  sounds  and  sights  of  its 
unique  blend  of  peoples  and  traditions.  Outside 
the  city,  the  scenic  drive  to  Maracas  Bay  winds 
through  emerald  mountains.  Through  view  after 
view  you  descend  to  a  glistening  sea  and  a 
perfect,  white  sand  beach.  See  Gasparee  Caves 
where  rock  formations  sparkle  with  color  and 
light.  The  Caroni  Bird  Sanctuary,  where  the 
Scarlet  Ibis'  fly  home  in  the  setting  sun.  Hear  a 
steel  band.  Dance  to  a  calypso  beat.  See  the 
limbo.  Feast  on  a  dozen  cuisines.  Play  golf  or 
tennis.  Or  share  the  excitement  of  a  cricket  match 
or  horse  race.  Shop  for  international  bargains. 
All  this  is  Trinidad. 

Our  "othernalf"  is  a  tranquil  paradise.  With  a 
very  exciting  history.  It  changed  hands  between 
the  French,  Dutch  and  English  no  less  than  31 
times.  Today,  flowers  and  rare  birds  throng  its 
serene  shores  and  mountains,  and  rainbo#fish 
dart  through  its  translucent  seas,  and  provide  the 
setting  for  a  perfect  holiday. 
Scuba  or  snorkel  at  famous  Buccoo  Reef  and 
swim  in  the  Nylon  Pool.  See  historic  forts.  Golf. 
Play  tennis.  Or  just  make  your  own  discovery— a 
silken  beach  millions  of  miles  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Fly  on  BWIA,  our  international  airline.  And 
ask  your  travel  agent  or  BWIA  about  our  attractive 
packages. 

Like  to  know  more?  Contact  the  Trinidad  & 
Tobago  Tourist  Board,  400  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  1 001 7,  (212)  838-7750. 
Or  call  the  toll-free  BWIA  number  in  your  area. 
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thing  of  unexpected  value.  Yet  when 
I  reluctantly  went  to  see  it  at  last,  my 
only  surprise  was  to  find  it  even 
more  utterly  debased  than  I'd  sup- 
posed it  might  be.  It  is  a  film  with 
literally  nothing  to  recommend  it: 
nothing  but  a  hysterically  paced, 
slapdash,  imbecile  concoction  of  can- 
nibalism, voodoo,  astrology,  sundry 
hippie-esque  cults,  and  unrelenting 
sadistic  violence  as  extreme  and 
hideous  as  a  complete  lack  of  imag- 
ination can  possibly  make  it.  The 
film  buffs  like  to  place  the  film  in 
their  favorite  category  of  improba- 
bly powerful  and  impressive  trash. 
This  is  nonsense:  the  film  has  none 
of  the  sentimental  appeal  that  re- 
deems, say,  The  Honeymoon  Killers. 
Though  completely  fictional,  this 
work  is  best  discussed  alongside  the 
so-called  snuff  movies,  a  variety  of 
largely  South  American  sadomaso- 
chistic pornography  which  bills  it- 
self, at  least,  as  showing  the  actual 
murders  of  women  kidnapped  and 
then  killed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  movie.  We  are  here  discussing 
something  close  to  the  absolute  deg- 
radation of  the  artistic  imagination. 

I  hope  to  be  forgiven  if  I  spare 
both  myself  and  the  reader  any  de- 
tailed discussion  of  The  Texas  Chain 
Saw  Massacre's  worthless  content. 
Believe  me,  it  is  simultaneously  un- 
pleasant and  unimportant.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  film's  "idea" 
is  to  depict  a  human  slaughterhouse 
run  by  some  crazed  crackers  in  the 
isolation  of  the  Texas  Panhandle. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  film's  rank  con- 
trolling psychopathology  is  entirely 
fixated  on  the  problem  of  impotence 
and  phallicism,  and  the  more  miser- 
able recesses  of  rage  and  self-loath- 
ing connected  to  them.  Whether  the 
filmmakers  are  aware  that  this  is 
their  motivation,  I  cannot  say;  but 
that  is  what  their  little,  and  I  do 
mean  little,  minds  have  projected  on- 
to the  screen.  Obese  gibbering  cas- 
trati  grasp  snarling  chain  saws  as 
they  chase  and  kill  screaming  wom- 
en; a  character  paralyzed  from  the 
waist  down  is  hacked  to  pieces; 
there  are  self-immolations;  every 
conceivable  impulse,  through  hys- 
terical necrophilia,  is  transposed  into 
disgust.  Meanwhile,  as  if  it  mattered, 
the  film  is  quite  badly  made:  one  or 
two  shots  have  a  certain  banal  film- 
school  chic,  but  just  on  the  edge  of 
technical  competence.  And  though 
the  makers  have  learned  more  or  less 
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how  to  use  a  camera  and  cut  film, 
the  English  language  altogether  de- 
feats them,  so  the  "script"  consists 
mainly  of  screams  interlarded  with 
lines  like  "I  told  you  to  stay  out  of 
that  graveyard!" 

The  film's  defenders  are  much  en- 
chanted with  what  they  call  its  "sty- 
listic intensity."  In  fact,  were  what 
we  see  not  so  intolerably  loathsome, 
its  style  would  be  comically  inept. 
But  then,  its  style  is  to  be  loathsome. 
Much  of  it  is  indeed  all  but  unbear- 
able to  look  at,  yet  this,  too,  is  re- 
garded as  grounds  for  enthusiasm. 
"My  standard  for  horror  films  is 
very  simple,"  the  museum  official 
told  me.  "Does  it  really  scare  me? 
This  movie  really  scared  me."  True 
enough,  the  film  is  frightening,  and 
in  more  than  one  way,  not  least  of 
which  is  the  virulent  social  pathology 
in  which  it  traffics,  and  which  it  ex- 
ploits. That  pathology  is  familiar 
from  the  imbecile  degradations  of 
the  Manson  phenomenon:  the  blood 
cultism,  the  death  obsession  that 
associates  "purity"  with  the  charnel 
and  violence  (as  in  Squeaky 
Fromme's  murderous  little  campaign 
to  help  clean  up  our  rivers),  buoyed 
throughout  by  various  diddling  no- 
tions of  "goodness,"  ranging  from 
astrology  to  vegetarianism. 

Yet  interestingly  enough,  precise- 
ly a  notion  of  artistic  "purity"  partly 
explains  this  foul  little  item's  suc- 
cess with  the  film  intelligentsia. 
Again  and  again,  one  hears  praise 
for  its  "relentlessness."  In  some 
sense  shoddily  borrowed  from  the 
canonical  principles  of  modernist 
aesthetics  (especially  the  notion  of 
stripping  the  work  to  its  essential 
components,  making  its  energy  "rad- 
ical," purified  of  all  but  its  basic 
thrust),  this  film's  raw  hysteria  has 
been  mistaken  for  a  purified  energy. 
In  fact,  the  film  is  merely  intense,  but 
that  intensity  is  in  turn  mistaken  for 
an  artistic  radicalism,  the  seizure  of 
some  pure  vision.  There  is  also  a 
notion  of  freedom,  liberation,  in- 
volved here.  Just  as  the  surrealists 
(to  choose  one  movement  from  the 
modernist  canon)  adored  Sade, 
whom  they  absurdly  supposed  to 
demonstrate  the  imagination's  ecstat- 
ic unfettered  freedom,  so  the  new 
pornography  of  murder  acquires 
prestige  because  people  actually 
think  its  hysteria  has  something  to 
do  with  artistic  liberation.  The  film 
is  "intense";  because  of  that,  it  is 


not  recognized  for  the  vicarious, 
crippled,  dissociated  condition  it  in 
fact  manifests  and  exploits.  Yet  there 
is  a  sickening  logic  to  this  film's —  I 
and  the  snuff  movies' — emergence  in 
a  context  that  grants  simple  intensity 
a  preeminent  artistic  role.  Andre 
Breton  said  the  simple  surrealist  act 
would  be  to  take  a  revolver  into  a 
crowded  street  and  fire  at  random 
They  seem  to  have  read  Breton  down 
in  Texas. 

In  reality,  of  course,  "intensity" 
is  among  the  easiest  and  cheapest 
effects  to  achieve,  especially  on  the 
screen,  where  the  camera  eliminates 
the  audience's  need  to  imagine  what 
is  before  their  eyes.  High  intensity 
can  be  had,  as  in  The  Texas  Chain 
Saw  Massacre,  without  any  particu 
lar  talent  at  all.  There  are,  after  all 
a  great  many  things  in  the  world 
easily  dredged  up,  which  are  per 
fectly  hideous  to  look  at.  You  just 
film  them,  you  just  keep  banging 
away.  The  result  will  be  intense 
Meanwhile,  revulsion  is  similarly  a 
low-level,  virtually  automatic  re 
sponse:  it  too  can  be  provoked  with 
out  any  artistic  effort  whatever.  An 
at  once  stupid  and  lurid  appeal  to 
automatic  responses:  this  must  be 
one  of  the  oldest  definitions  of  trash 
on  the  books.  Unfortunately,  that 
does  not  end  the  matter.  For  it  is 
precisely  its  status  as  trash — "in 
tense"  trash — which  accounts  for 
the  other  half  of  this  picture's  sue 
cess  with  the  film  intelligentsia. 


TO  UNDERSTAND  THIS,  one 
must  understand  something 
about  film  buffery  itself,  its 
charms  and  pitfalls.  Film 
buffery  is  really  the  cinematic  branch 
of  connoisseurship,  and  the  film  buffs 
are  almost  compulsively  absorbed  ir 
the  movie  experience,  and  its  whole 
crass,  tender,  trashy  history.  It  in 
volves  a  very  special  mentality:  bul 
the  buffs  form  a  quite  coherent  and 
by  no  means  powerless  subculture 
of  the  general  intelligentsia,  and  the) 
have  played  a  very  real  role  in  the 
formation  of  modern  taste.  The  bufl 
is  the  committed  aficionado  of  Tin 
seltown  and  all  its  works.  In  his 
happy  coterie,  eyes  glisten  at  the 
mere  thought  of  seeing  Broadway 
Melody  of  1936  yet  one  more  time 
the  more  advanced  buffs  have  ap 
propriated  their  own  seats  in  th< 
Museum  of  Modern  Art's  screeninj 
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room:  one  can  point  out  the  backs 
>f  their  heads  in  the  darkness,  and 
heir  enthusiastic  wranglings  over  the 
:ine  points  of  this  or  that  moment 
•each  high  refinement.  In  general, 
he  buff  neither  toils  nor  spins, 
3ut  he  sees;  sees  everything.  Yet  in 
•ecent  times  the  buff  has  sometimes 
surfaced  into  positions  of  great  in- 
luence.  The  French  New  Wave,  for 
;xample,  began  in  many  ways  as  a 
;oterie  of  buffs,  and  for  many  years 
he  Cahiers  du  Cinema  was  the  ca- 
lonical  journal  of  buff  taste.  Before 
le  went  to  Hollywood,  Peter  Bog- 
lanovich  was  for  some  time  King 
3uff  in  New  York,  and  his  current 
;minence  is  very  indicative  of  the 
"ise  of  buff  taste  in  the  so-called  New 
iollywood.  The  American  Film  In- 
ititute,  for  example,  now  a  major 
:ommercial  anteroom  to  the  indus- 
ry,  is  very  much  under  the  influence 
)f  buff  taste. 

Now,  buff  taste  is  typically  hos- 
ile,  or  at  best  ambivalent,  to  the 
'serious   cinema,"   the   history  of 
'high"  film  taste  from  Eisenstein  to, 
lay,  Bergman  or  Ozu.  In  his  heart, 
he  buff  knows  that  the  real  achieve- 
ment was,  is,  always  will  be,  in  Tin- 
eltown.  A  first-rate  portrait  of  the 
juff  and  buff  taste  appears  in  Gore 
i^idaFs  Myra  Breckenridge;  a  stan- 
dard rationale  is  Andrew  Sarris's  in- 
"oduction  to  The  American  Cinema. 
1'ypically  (Mr.  Sarris  is  a  rather  un- 
L/pical  buff ) ,  the  buff  regards  him- 
f;lf  as  an  expert  at  diamonds  in  the 
bugh:  his  life  work  consists  in  dis- 
prning  masterpieces  in  the  trash- 
em  Forget  Eisenstein,  forget — feh! 
[-Art:  the  buff  will  explain  (I  im- 
provise, of  course)  that  there  is  a 
xteen-second    POV   shot   in  Sap 
'om  Syracuse  that  ranks  with  the 
ptine  Chapel  ceiling.  Though  usu- 
ly  a  closet  intellectual,  the  buff  is 
prmally  in  a  half-defiant,  half-de- 
nsive  flight  from  what  he  is  likely  to 
[11  "intellectual  seriousness,"  and  its 
Ipposed  assassination  of  the  plea- 
se principle.  The  great  cinematic 
apsody,  he  insists,  is  above  all  f  a 
vorite  word  I  fun.  And  so  it  is.  Psy- 
ologically,  buff  taste  is  deeply  en- 
ged  in  vicariousness;  intellectual- 
.  in  a  now  very  weary  trahison  des 
•res:  down  with  Kafka,  up  with 
puglas  Sirk.  The  buff  had  his  great- 
:  influence  on  taste  in  the  middle 
xties,  when  the  film  cult  in  all  its 
/ersity.  from  Antonioni  to  the  re- 
red  Marx  Brothers  to  the  avant- 


garde  began  to  shake  up  established 
literary  attitudes  about  '"seriousness," 
and  the  pomposity  that  went  with 
them. 

There  can  be,  and  there  has  been, 
something  wonderfully  refreshing 
about  it  all.  Taken  in  moderation, 
buffery  is  wonderful  fun;  and  from 
Busby  Berkeley  to  Sternberg,  from 
Keaton  to  John  Huston,  there  have 
been  a  few  masterpieces  in  that 
trashcan.  But  since  the  palmy  days 
of  the  Sixties  and  its  greatest  in- 
fluence, buff  taste  seems  to  have  been 
steadily  moving  toward  bankruptcy. 
It  is  a  deeply,  an  essentially,  senti- 
mental taste:  sentimental  about  the 
past  (there  she  is,  Jean  Harlow,  a 
dream,  twenty-two,  and  alive )  and 
profoundly  sentimental  in  its  rejec- 
tion of  the  idea  of  authenticity  in 
favor  of  the  naive  shiver  of  vicarious- 
ness, the  "purity"  and  "intensity"  of 
the  cinematic  cliche  and  its  capsule 
wisdom.  That  attitude  can  occasion- 
ally function  as  an  antidote  to  a 
dreary  solemnity  and  sententiousness 
about  "culture" — and  be  "fun,"  too 
— but  it  turns  out  to  be  impossible  to 
persist  very  long  in  a  commitment  to 
inauthenticity  as  a  positive  artistic 
virtue.  Eventually,  even  a  refreshing 


sentimentalism  must  become  mere 
intellectual  impotence.  Trapped  in 
vicariousness  and  passivity,  com- 
mitted to  intensity  rather  than  au- 
thenticity, to  fantasy  (in  Coleridge's 
distinction)  rather  than  the  imagi- 
nation, the  buff's  sweet  sentimental- 
ism eventually  finds  its  outcome  in 
pornography. 

There  is  a  terrible  logic  to  it.  Both 
psychologically  and  artistically,  the 
invariable  companion  of  sentimental- 
ism turns  out  to  be,  as  Vidal  suc- 
cinctly understood  in  Myra  Breck- 
enridge, sadism.  We  seem  to  be  made 
that  way:  stick  with  one,  and  you 
will  find  yourself  stuck  with  the  oth- 
er, sooner  or  later.  And  that  seems 
to  have  been  the  direction  of  a  sub- 
stantial segment  of  buff  taste  over 
the  last  ten  years.  It  seems  an  im- 
possible trip  from  the  rosettes  of 
Busby  Berkeley  to  The  Texas  Chain 
Saw  Massacre,  but  that  sickening 
ride  from  an  impotent  but  refreshing 
sentimentalism  to  an  impotent  but 
monstrous  viciousness — dreaming  al- 
ways of  Hollywood,  Hollywood — has 
now  been  made,  and  made  with 
enough  energy  to  sweep  the  despica- 
ble makers  of  this  despicable  little 
movie  into  the  big  time.  □ 


Solution  to  the  October  Puzzle 


LURE);  15.  "Mafia  chief." 
(CAPO-N);  16.  "passive 
"reverse"  (IN[V)ERT);  I: 
during  aggregate  income" 


Notes  for  "Playfair  Square" 

The  key  word  is  PHLEGMATIC.  For  beginners,  here  are  last 
month's  clues  correctly  repunctuated  into  instructions. 


Across:  1.  Not  quite  "antique."  but  remarkably .  "old  and 
charming"'  (anagram  of  "antiqule]"— QUAINT;  6.  "Give 
to  a  prosecutor,  gun";  "boats"  (arm-a-D.A  );  II  "the 
adder"  sprung,  "penetrating  the  eye";  (anagram  of  "the 
adder"— THREADED);  12.  "Fancied  being"  heard  in  "a 
boat"  (FERRY,  sounds  like  "fairy").  13.  "I  am,"  "un- 
fortunately" returning;  "the  meat"  (I'M-ALAS,  rever- 
sal); 14.  "Hop";  back  "if."  holding  "a."  '"decoy"  (F|A]I- 
third  in  "line";  "big  chicken" 
about  "sign  of  victory"  in 
"compelling";  "type."  "pro- 
(EN-GROSSING);  20.  "let" 
outside,  "soldier"  has  "me";  "organized  into  groups" 
(RElG.I  —  MHlNTED);  25.  It's  "more  expensive";  going 
west,  during  "revolutionary,"  "period"  (R(ERA]ED, 

reversal);  27.  "barges";  into  "the  Gestapo," place  "bossy"  (S[COW]S);  28.  "quiet."  "one,"  "extreme- 
ly"; "tremulous"  (SH-I-VERY);  29.  "resemble";  "'perhaps"'  (BELIKE,  "be  like");  30.  "permission"  to 
be  "left"  with  "a  hangover?"  (L.-EAVE,  question  mark  indicates  a  pun).  31.  "relents"  redesigning, 
about  "100";  "desks"  (anagram  of  "relents"  around  "(  ."'  LFIOTERNS);  32.  Take  a  helping  of  "grits. 
i.e.,  slay":  "the  rest  of"  the  afternoon"  SIESTA,  hidden,  pun  definition  indicated  by  exclamation  mark); 
33.  "better  than  just";  "prettier"  (FAIRER,  two  meanings)  Down:  I  "It's  certainly  something  to  be 
enmeshed"  in  an  unhappy  "affair"  (anagram  of  "affair"— RAFFIA);  2.  "bloom"  in  "love,"  "thin," 
upsetting  "florid"  (O-LEAN-DER);  3.  "royal,"  "one,"  "five"  is  captivated  by  "the";  "flourish" 
(TH[R.-I-V]E);  4.  "pianist"  is  "scarlet"  (CARLE,  hidden);  5.  "it  tells  you  the  way,*'  "to  employ  more 
than  once";  "a  drink"  (CIlART-RF-USE);  7.  "responds"'  by  opening  up  "crates"  (anagram  of 
"crates"  — REACTS);  8.  "sail"  billowing,  in  "West,  e.g.'"  gives  "feeling  of  uneasiness  (MA[LAIS)E);  9. 
"dramati/.e".  "modern  times"  to  "a,"  "point"  (A.D.-a-pl.);  10.  "it  covers  some  necks";  found  in 
"shackles"  (HACKLE,  hidden);  13.  "used";  "what's  found  on  some  faces  to  mark  time"  (SECOND- 
HAND, two  senses);  1 7.  Mars  "travel  in";  "space"  (anagram  of  "travel  in,*'  INTERVAL);  19.  "they're 
not  very  bright",  "in"  returning  "taunts"  (NI-TWITS);  20.  "steamship  employee";  recovered  from 
"stroke"  (anagram  of  "stroke".  Stoker);  21.  "arm";  "is  required  to,"  "keep"  half,  hidden  inside 
(MUSlKElT);  22.  potentially  "sadder ";  "feelings"  (anagram  of  "sadder."  DR E ADS— question  mark 
suggests  the  pun  definition  on  the  whole  clue,  i.e.,  isn't  DREADS  potentially  SADDER?);  23. 
"hairdressers' helpers"  thai  can't  hold  their  "liquor"  become  "doctors""  (remove  "rye"  from  DRYI  KS 
and  you  have  "Drs."):  24.  bad  ''cold"  on  the  end  of  "the  nose"  is  "organically  sweet"  (anagram  of 
"cold"  on  "e,"  DOLC-E.  the  organ  stop);  26.  "a,"  short  "upright";  "turn  away"  (A-VERT.). 


Ill 


As  advertised  in  Better  Homes  &  Gardens  Buyina  Guide,  Family  Handyman,  House  &  Garden 
Buying  Guide,  National  Observer,  Popular  Mechanics,  and  The  New  York  Times. 


Plug  energy  leaks  now! 

LOWER  YOUR  FUEL  BILLS 
BY60% 


Top  architects  and  engineers  show 
homeowners  (and  apartment  dwellers, 
too)  how  to  slash  maintenance  charges 
. . .  save  thousands  of  dollars  when 
building  or  renovating  . . .  and  cut 
costs  even  more  with  easy  do-it- 
yourself  projects. 


As  today's  prices  for  oil,  electricity,  and  gas 
shoot  upward  — 

And  tomorrow's  prices  threaten  to  be 
worse  — 

There  is  a  way  to  protect  yourself. 
You  can  do  something  —  a  lot,  in  fact  — 
about  how  much  you  pay  for  heating, 
cooking,  appliance  use,  lights,  water, 
and  air  conditioning. 

On  heating  costs,  for  example  —  you 
can  save  up  to  40  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  you're  now  spending.  On  water  costs 
—  you  can  save  $70  or  more  a  year.  On  all 
your  operating  costs  —  you  can  save 
literally  hundreds  of  dollars. 

And  if  you're  building  a  new  home  or 
renovating  an  old  one  —  then,  the  savings 
you  can  enjoy  (both  immediately  during 
construction  and  in  the  long  run)  are  almost 
beyond  belief.  Thousands  of  dollars,  at 
a  minimum. 

Low-Cost,  Energy-Efficient  Shelter 
will  show  you  how: 

With  171  illustrations,  materials  lists, 
charts,  and  a  detailed  glossary. 

With  meticulously-compiled  source 
lists  that  make  it  easy  to  get  the  equipment 
and  materials  you  will  want. 

And  with  almost  400  pages  of  practical, 
tested  ideas  and  instructions  presented 
with  absolute  clarity  by  many  of  North 
America's  leading  architects,  builders, 
designers,  and  engineers. 

Together,  these  innovative  experts  now 
tell  current  homeowners  how  to  make  their 
homes  more  comfortable  and  cheaper  to  run: 
by  improving  insulation  and  ventilation, 
operating  appliances  more  efficiently,  and 
renovating  with  simple,  money-saving 
designs  that  will  cut  costs  dramatically. 

And  for  people  planning  new  homes, 
these  experts  reveal  how  to  design  and  build 
sensibly,  at  an  affordable  price,  by  making 
the  most  of  the  site,  the  natural  resources, 
and  a  house  design  that  is  both  pleasing 
and  practical. 

Dozens  of  Ideas  for  Lowering 
Operating  Costs  Immediately 

Are  your  hard-earned  dollars  flying  out  a 
window  that  .was  badly-planned?  Low-Cost, 
Energy-Efficient  Shelter  is  packed  with 
useful  hints  about  this  common  problem.  It 
covers  the  benefits  of  operating  and  fixed 
window  sashes  .  .  .  using  windows  to  cut 
down  artificial  lighting  .  .  .  thermal  curtains 
and  shutters  for  protection  .  .  .  applying 
weather  stripping  .  .  .  and  much  more. 

The  section  on  Heating  and  Cooling 
Equipment  discusses  selection  of  the  most 
desirable  equipment  .  .  .  improving  operating 
efficiency  .  .  .  thermostat  settings  .  . . 


YOU  CAN  CUT  ENERGY  COSTS 
THIS  EASILY! 


C  1 

1 

By  planting  trees  wisely. 

See  pages  52-57  for  fascinating  tips 
about  which  trees  to  select,  and  where 
to  plant  them,  for  summer  shading, 
maximum  winter  sunning,  and 
windbreaks. 


By  a  simple  window  adjustment. 

See  page  193  for  a  surprisingly 
helpful  method  for  making  window 
curtains  more  effective  in  conserving 
warm  indoor  air  when  wintry  winds 
are  blowing  outdoors. 

•  RubOer  Ortice  Waiter 


By  purchasing  a  new  shower  head. 

See  page  251  to  learn  about  a  widely- 
available  shower  head  (costing  only 
about  $5)  that  can  save  you  $20  a 
year  in  water  costs. 

See  virtually  every  page  of  this  remarkable 
book  for  more  money-saving  suggestions! 


balancing  air  or  water  flow  .  .  .  tuning 
up  equipment. 

And  other  cost-cutting  sections  feature 
ways  to  save  with  appliances  and  lights,  air 
motion  and  ventilation,  selecting  the  best 
insulation  for  your  needs,  efficient  water 
heating  and  water  conservation. 

Build  for  Bigger  Savings 
With  Plans  for  14  Homes 

This  unusual  book  is  so  packed  with  practical, 
exciting  ideas  that  everyone  —  from 
beginner  to  seasoned  construction  expert 
—  will  find  ways  in  it  to  beat  today's  high 
prices  and  shortages. 

But,  for  the  do-it-yourselfer,  there's 
an  extra  bonus:  plans  and  specifications  for 
14  low-cost,  energy-efficient  houses.  In 
addition  to  sample  site  plans  and  materials 
lists,  you'll  find  information  on  excavati  n 
grading,  concrete  work,  carpentry,  roof 
sheathing,  insulation,  siding,  interior 
millwork,  sheet  metal  and  roofing,  electrical 
work,  heating,  plumbing,  painting  and 
finishing,  termite  protection. 

Plus...! 

What  you  should  know  about  bank  loans  .  .  . 
Other  option  loans  . . .  Co-op  housing  and 
co-op  credit  unions  .  .  .  How  to  find  a  con- 
tractor .  .  .  The  greenhouse  as  a  source  of 
winter  heat  .  .  .  Recycling  an  older  building 
. . .  Pointers  for  buying  property  . . .  Site 
planning — including  topographic  consider- 
ations, site  utilities,  other  site  functions  .  .  . 
Designing  the  solar  tempered  house  . . . 
What  you  should  know  about  roof  coverings, 
interior  wall  surfacing,  interior  ceilings  .  .  . 
Planning  your  space  more  effectively  in 
the  small  house  .  .  .  Understanding  building 
codes  and  dealing  with  inspectors  .  .  .  and 
many,  many  other  energy-saving  insights. 

Our  guarantee:  Save  money 
with  this  book  —  or  send  it  back. 

Keep  Low-Cost,  Energy-Efficient  Shelter 
one  full  month.  Read  it.  Use  its  ideas.  If 
you're  not  satisfied  that  this  book  is  all 
you  hoped  for,  return  it.  We'll  refund  your 
money —  in  full. 


LOW-COST,  ENERGY- 
EFFICIENT  SHELTER 

for  the  Owner  and  Builder 
edited  by  Eugene  Eccli 

I  enclose  $  in  full  payment  for  

copy(ies)  @  $10.95  each  of  Lou-Cost, 


Energy-Effi'ient  Shelter.  (We  pay 
postage.)  If  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied, 
I  may  return  the  book(s)  within  30  days 
for  a  full  refund. 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


-Zip . 


Note:  PA  residents,  please  add  6%  sales  tax. 

Mail  to:  ROD  ALE  PRESS,  INC. 

Emmaus,  PA  18049  20073 


PUZZLE 


CHINESE  TORTURE 

I  Richard  Maltby,  Jr. 

'his  month's  instructions:  Solve  each  clue  and  enter  the  an- 
gers on  the  Chinese  puzzle  pieces  as  if  you  were  doing  a  nor- 
lal  double-crostic.  Mentally  fitting  the  pieces  together,  you  can 
len  construct  the  above  cube,  each  visible  face  of  which  will 
pell  out  a  different  5  x  5-word  square.  Example: 
he  pieces  fit  together  exactly  as  seen 
10  piece  turned  over  or  reversed  or  SPACE 
lything),  and  no  cube  is  hidden.  Each  LEMON 
'.ner  cube  (you  must  imagine),  carries         I     N  E   P  T 
ie  same  letters  as  the  corresponding  MANSE 
juares  on  the  outer  surfaces;  i.e.,  if  the  ELDER 
/pothetical  bottom  rear  cube  turned 
jt  to  have  E  on  top,  D  on  its  left  face,  and  H  on  its  right  face, 
)u  could  project  that  /  was  E;  //,  D;  and  //'/,  H.  And  so  on.  The 
fp  face  reads  west  to  north.  The  word  squares  (taken  from 
anguage  on  Vacation)  are  made  up  of  common  words,  except 
»r  two  mildly  uncommon  words  in  the  left  front  square,  and 
ie  variant  spelling  in  the  top  square.  Clue  answers  include  two 
oper  names. 

I  The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  111. 

CLUES  ~ 

Look  for  the  sound  joint  158,  52,  32,  178 
Fighters'  manual?  204,  168,  165,  151 
Work  in  a  grotto-ill-advised  129,  177,5,201 
Save  derelict  vessel ...  30,  232,  66,  51 
.  .  .  from  shadowy  prow  of  derelict  vessel  197,  239,  132, 
206 

Lecher;  if  succeeding,  dead  duck  226,  10,  45,  108 
A  new  name  in  the  Big  Apple  gets  your  goat  50,  135,  34, 
188,  16 

For  example,  a  pledge  backing  the  French  31,  113,  1 63, 
187, 139 

A  dead  party  is  alert?  229,  209,  116,  18,  134 
Mostly  with  ice  cream  on  top,  it's  something  to  remem- 
ber 193,  182,  145,  69,  28 

Play  with  one  after  three  scruples  219,  54,  140,  72,  109 
Auditor  in  her  audience  172,  166,  98,  125,  191,  53 
Sewer  rib  196,  244,  156,  58,  150,  128 


ONTEST  RULES  year  subscription  to  Harper's.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in  the  December  issue. 

Id  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  Chinese  Torture.  Harper's  Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in  the  January  issue.  Winners  of  the  September 

■gazine.  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y.  10016.  Entries  must  be  received  by,  puzzle,  "News  Clippings,"  are  Roald  K   Wangsness,  Tucson,  Ariz.;  Patrick 

■/ember  II  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  will  receive  a  one-  Molony,  Hopewell,  N.J.,  and  Nancy  Hamilton.  Austin,  Texas. 
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CLASSIFIED 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 


Rates:  $1  per  word.  (10-word 
minimum.  Deduct  IOC  a  word  if  ad  is 
to  run  six  times;  deduct  20t  a  word  if 
ad  is  to  run  twelve  times.) 
All  ads  must  be  prepaid  at  the  time 
you  send  your  insertion.  (If  you  are  or- 
dering more  than  one  insertion,  please 
send  full  amount  to  qualify  for  dis- 
count.) Telephone  numbers  count  as 
two  words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP 
Codes  count  as  one  word. 
Copy  must  be  received  by  the  8th  of 
the  second  month  prior  to  the  issue 
date.  Please  include  street  address. 

Harper's  Magazine 
Classified  Advertising  Department 

Two  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 


TRAVEL 


Three  outstanding  family  of  man 

tours  in  1977.  Planned  with  UNICEF. 
Enjoyable,  memorable  escorted  visits 
to:  Orient,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
Pacific  Islands  in  March;  Russia  and 
Eastern  Europe  in  June;  Western 
Europe  in  October.  Each  group  twenty 
adults.  Write  Harold  Kuebler,  Direc- 
tor.  639  Park,  Huntington,  N.Y.  1 1743. 

Passport  to  Central  America.  Maps, 
thousands  of  facts.  Airmailed  for  $5. 
Box  5864,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 


Winter  expeditions  to  Baja  California. 
Study  birdlife,  seals,  whales,  natural 
history  of  Pacific  islands  and  lagoons. 
Other  unique  expeditions  worldwide. 
Write:  Nature  Expeditions  Interna- 
tional, Dept.  H,  Box  1173,  Los  Altos, 
Calif.  94022.  

International  travel  escort.  All  ex- 
penses. Salary.  Free  transportation.  To 
escort  groups  worldwide.  Complete 
step-by-step  employment  guide  and 
directory  $5  (satisfaction  guaranteed). 
Escort,  1210-Q  Howard  Circle, 
Wheaton,  111.  60187. 

 REAL  ESTATE  

Central  Ontario— Choice  640-acre 
sportsmen's  paradises  still  available— 
$20  plus  $6.50  taxes  yearly.  Maps,  pic- 
tures, $2  (refundable).  Information 
Bureau,  Norval  64,  Ontario,  Canada. 

San  Miguel  Allende,  Guanajuato, 
Mexico.  Charming  furnished  house  for 
sale.  One  block  away  from  Unique 
College  (read  ad  under  Schools).  Write 
Mrs.  David  Grose,  Box  O,  Dennis, 
Mass.  02638.  

Government  lands  .  .  .  from  $7.50/ 
acre!  Vacationing,  farming,  invest- 
ment! Exclusive  "Government  Land 
Buyer's  Guide"  .  .  .  plus  "Land  Oppor- 
tunity Review,"  listing  lands 
throughout  U.S.  Send  $2.  Surplus 
Lands,  Box  6588-HM,  Washington, 
D.C.  20009. 


N. 
O. 

P. 

Q. 

R. 

S. 

T. 
U. 
V. 

W. 

X. 
Y. 


AA. 

BB. 

CC. 

DD. 

EE. 

FF. 

GG. 

HH. 


Dearer  breeds  raised  39,  103,  133,  238,  190,  216 

A  new  coda  for  "Kindly  Light"  234,  217,  117,  91,  57, 

143 

One  who  scores  a  tombstone  8,  22,  235,  221,  155,  104 
Rogues  having  bellybuttons  in  the  ear  61,  19,  183,  241, 
35,79 

Smacked  about  or  preserved  157,  120,  83,  210,  198,  56, 
175 

Sailor's  conjunction  in  grammar  — in  error  218,  230,  186, 
12,  205, 74, 121 

Get  a  fish  from  her  girdle  162,  245,  180,  99,  80,  38,  122 

Buried  in  print?  13,  89,  55,  225,  174,  138,  123,  105 

English  politician  pursues  something  that  flows  in  the 

bathroom  185,  242,  213,  37,  49,  82,  15,  203 

Spinner  has  slim  work-out  46,  95,  14,  88,  227,  200,  23, 

152 

It's  right  to  develop  right  arm  228,  21  1,  130,  111,  60,  70, 
20, 141 

Unappreciated?  Don't  be  so  polite!  243,  47,  26,  107,  7, 
65,84,169,222 

Do  Red  Army  characters  shift  for  a  humpback?  110,  2, 
181,  48,  64,  136,  142,  215,  233 

When  a  sign  of  damage  appears  inside,  desert  city  224, 
93<  25,  101,42,  146,  126,220,  76 

Nothing  less  than  over  a  thousand  grand  in  the  red  246, 
33,77,97,  179,62,  192,  118,94,6 
With  medium  clarity,  nova  can  be  picked  out  85,  24,  171, 
43,4,  102,  240,  199,  75,  147,  164 

Run  down  a  sheep  wearing  chains  96,  124,  81,  63,  137, 
195,  167,  78, 159, 207, 3 

Got  thin  without  care,  being  bigoted  (hyphenated)  112,  1, 

86,  27,  59,  176,  208,  160,  119,  231,  71,  194 

To  make  this  lock  requires  throttle  below  decks  114,  68, 

87,  173,  237,  40,  202,  153,  21,  149,  17,  115 

I  explore  every  angle  of  merry  tooting!  127,  148,  223, 

106,  212,  11,67,  154,41,  184,36,92 

New  organization  gives  raise  to  stove  workers  ahead  of 

time  236,  100,  9,  214,  73,  29,  161,  144,  131,  170,  90,  44, 
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Washington  State,  excellent  restau- 
rant-lounge. Also  orchards,  river  and 
lake  frontage,  commercial  and  recrea- 
tional properties.  Arden  France  and 
Associates,  Realtors,  1737  North 
Wenatchee  Ave.,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 
98801.  

Planning  to  move  to  Florida?  Write 
for  free  Real  Estate  Digest:  Attention 
Mrs.  Long,  DIAGNAULT  REALTY, 
INC.,  131  So.  Courtenay  Parkway, 
Merritt  Island,  Fla.  32952. 

 VACATIONS  

Exchange  or  rent  professional-execu- 
tive homes.  Inquiline,  Box  208-A, 
Katonah,  N.Y.  10536.  

Mexico:  $15  daily  for  meals  and  resi- 
dence, sunshine,  swimming,  yoga  and 
massage  at  mountain  resort.  Free 
brochure.  Apdo  1-1187,  Guadalajara, 
Mexico.  Free  brochure. 

Near  Mexican  border.  Cool,  secluded 
Chiricahua  Mountain  valley,  fully  fur- 
nished housekeeping  units;  birding, 
fishing,  riding.  Adjoins  National 
Forest.  Brochure.  SUNGLOW  MIS- 
SION RANCH,  Pearce,  Ariz.  85625. 
(602)  824-3364. 

 GOURMET  

Winemakers'  kit  — free  illustrated  cat- 
alogue of  yeast  equipment.  Write: 
Semplex,  Box  12276-T,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55412.  

Rediscover  .  .  .  coffees  and  teas— 

finest,  freshest,  gourmet  quality.  Free 
brochure.  Also  Moulinex  electric 
coffee  grinder  w/free  half-pound  best 
beans-$17.95  ppd  (N.J.  add  tax) 
Bean's,  42H  Church  St.,  Montclair, 
N.J.  07042.  

Bored  with  dull  desserts?  Be  original! 
Try  this  unusual  sauerkraut  cake 
recipe.  Unbelievably  delicious!  Your 
friends  will  never  guess  the  "secret" 
ingredient!  S.A.S.E.  $1.  Cake,  Box 
413,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.  18703.  

Candy  booklet.  No  sugar.  Organic. 
Healthful.  Caramels,  brittles,  fruits 
etc.  $1.75.  Design  II,  5035  E.  Scarlett, 
Tucson,  Ariz.  85711.  

Tahitian /Chinese  recipes:  very  un- 
usual. $2  and  SASE.  Box  23419, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96822.  

Italian  omelet:  beats  French!  Recipe 
$1.  H.  Cantwell,  P.O.  Box  63,  Franklin 
Square,  N.Y.  10010.  

How  to  pronounce  wines  of  U.S.,  Ger- 
many, France  and  Italy:  Cassette  tapes, 
$9.95  (75<t  handling).  AdVINtures  in 
WINE,  Box  16435-C,  Portland,  Oreg. 
97206.  

Professional  bakers  and  antique 
collectors  love  our  unique  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  Rolling  Pin.  Superior  in 
design  and  construction.  Finely  turned 
from  cherry  to  centuries-old  pattern. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  $12.95  or  re- 
quest brochure.  Lancaster  County 
Wood  Works,  Box  35,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
17604. 


Five  delicious  vegetarian  recipes,  $1 

Poster  showing  cooking  uses  of  herbs 
17"  x  11",  $2.  Handcrafted  solid-oak 
knife  rack,  $5.  Postpaid  and  guaran- 
teed. P.O.  Box  339,  Dept.  C-ll 
Sebastopol,  Calif.  95472. 


UNUSUAL  GIFTS 


Applachian    handwoven  coverlets 

Custom  made.  Christopher  Bobbitt 
Berea,  Ky.  40403. 


Offer  greetings  of  note.  10-foot-loni 
Merry  Christmas  'banner  cards.'  Hanj 
in  your  home  or  send  to  best  friends 
$5.  Ea.  GRAPHEETINGS,  Box  38 
Villa  Park,  111.  60181. 


: 


How  to  make  old-time  radio  dramas 

entertaining  60-minute  cassette  oi 
making  tape-recorded  radio  dramas 
Perfect  for  audio  buffs,  creativ 
families  and  students.  $6.95.  Deadpai 
Productions,  716B  Garland  Dr.,  Pal* 
Alto,  Calif.  94303.  (Californians  ad. 
42C  tax.) 


Handcarved  letter  plaque  for  dooi 
walnut  stained,  exterior  finish,  appx 
11  x  9  x  l3/i",  great  for  house  warm 
ings,  weddings,  $21.50  ppd.  Sand 
LaForge,  2705  Vassar,  Boulder,  Cole 
80303. 


Order  Now!  Amberstone-scented  cub 
from  Tunisia.  Odorous  scent  increase( 
with  body  temperature.  $5.50 
Advance  Sales,  Box  15747-A,  Phila 
delphia,  Pa.  19103. 


Kites  make  great  gifts.  Exotic,  un 
usual,  decorative,  easy  to  fly.  Mail  $ 
(refundable)  for  catalogue.  The  Kit 
Shop,  542  St.  Peter,  New  Orleans,  La 

70"6.  

ART 


: 


Prison  art— three  talented  artists  offe 
their  best:  female  abstract— paranoia 
murderer's  portrait.  $10  each,  3/S25  — 
Renzi,  Box  4682-HR,  Long  Beach  i 
Calif.  90804.  Prompt. 


Rare    offering— Charles  Dickens 

Mid-nineteenth-century  English  etch 
ings  by  Cruikshank,  Phiz,  etc 
Originally  created  for  David  Copper 
field,  Christmas  Carol,  Oliver  Twis, 
Pickwick  Papers,  etc.  Framed  reproduc 
tions  of  these  priceless  works  of  art  an 
literature.  Catalogue,  $1.25  — refund 
able.  Chesterfield  Shop,  14416  Mat  « 
mont,  Chesterfield,  Mo.  63017. 


ARTS  &  CRAFTS 


A  Vermont  wool  and  warmth.  Natt 

rally  dyed  Vermont  yarn,  handspu 
from  Vermont  wool  on  spinnin^ 
wheels  by  Vermont  craftspeoplf 
Beautiful.  Durable.  Send  $2  for  ampl 
samples  of  our  winter-warm  yar 
today.  SHELBURNE  SPINNERS,  Bo 
651-HM  Burlington,  Vt.  05401. 


Handpapermaking  manual.  New  ed 

tion.  120  pages.  Free  brochure.  Papei 
Make,  Covington,  Va.  24426. 


COLOR  SLIDES 


Uncommon    color    slides.  Europt 

Orient,  Africa,  by  world  traveler.  Cat; 
logue  and  sample,  $1.  TRAVE 
PHOTOS,  P.O.  Box  49620.  Lcf" 
Angeles,  Calif.  90049. 
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 MUSIC  

rchasing  power— pianos  — organs- 
ding  major  brands  —  N.J.  —  N.Y.  — 
—Conn.  Freehold  Music  Center, 
sehold  N.J.  (201)  462-4730. 
itar  poster,  stunning  NEW  basic  in- 
action and  facts  sheet  for  beginners. 
;!  Beautiful!  $4.95  postpaid  or  free 
Drmation.  GUITAR  POSTER, 
pt.  H,  Box  1348,  Oakbrook,  111. 
i21_  

ilcimers— handcrafted.  Gotzmer 
inged  instruments,  Rt.  2,  Box 
J6A,  La  Plata,  Md.  20646. 

RECORDS  &  TAPES 

78,  rarest  find,  by  Bing  Crosby, 
ite  P.O.  Box  9571,  Colorado 
■ings,  Colo.  80932.  

i-time  radio— Your  favorite  pro- 
ms on  quality  tapes.  Free  catalogue, 
rl  H.  Froelich,  Route  One,  New 
:edom,  Pa.  17349.  

pes.  Records.  Discount  catalogue, 
Tower,  Box  33098,  Washington, 
I  20028. 

OF  INTEREST  TO 
 WOMEN  

illpapers  at  wholesale.  Wall  Tex, 
tumacher,  Sanitas,  United  Birge, 
ahan,  Stylex-Katzenbach-Warren. 
;hion-Imperials-Murals.  All  famous 
kes  at  lowest  prices.  We  can  supply 
brands.  Send  for  free  brochures  & 
er  forms.  We  pay  UPS  or  postal 
rges.  Shriber's,  3220  Brighton  Rd., 
isburgh,  Pa.  15212.  Phone  (412) 
-3220. 

 SCHOOLS  

rida  Keys  jr. -sr.  high-school  fami- 
Excellent  accredited  prep  cur- 
ium; Marine  Scubology;  Biofeed- 
H  Writing;  Drama;  six  crackerjack 
|hers  for  25  individuals.  Abbott 
pol.  Living,  Learning  Center,  Box 
|  Key  Largo,  Fla.  33037.  Brochure. 
p5)  245-4610.  

ate-school  placement  service, 
jlent's  individual  requirements  pri- 
Ijy  consideration.  163  High  Street, 
fdletown.  Conn.  06457.  Telephone: 
It)  346-5111.  

que  college  in  Mexico.  Instituto 
nde— full  undergraduate,  graduate 
noncredit  programs  in  English. 
,;,  crafts,  writing,  Spanish,  social 
ies.  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  V.  A. 
loval.  Perpetual  sunshine,  inex- 
;ive  living.  Mexico's  most  beauti- 
Dwn.  Free  prospectus.  Instituto  Al- 
e.  Box  H,  San  Miguel  Allende, 
najuato,  Mexico. 

lege  degree  at  home.  Your  choice 
ibjects.  Easy  tuition  plan.  Free  in- 
lation.  Elysion  College.  B.C.  Box 
San  Ysidro,  Calif.  92173.  

y  and  fun  in  Mexico.  Instituto 
aral  Tenochtitlan,  Inc.  Diversified 
^graduate  and  graduate  cur- 
jm.  Credits  guaranteed  transfer- 
For  catalogue  and  schedule  write 
'.,  Inc.  Box  30639,  Seattle,  Wash. 
I  

Alternative  doctoral  program.  Ap- 

■tyour  knowledge  and  abilities 
drrd  goals  that  are  personally 
■lungful  and  socially  significant. 
Hen  University  offers  its  nation- 
4jnetwork  of  recognized  scholars  in 
'■brt  of  the  full-time  professional's 
'fjral  objectives.  For  catalogue  and 
•nation  write  to:  WALDEN  UNI- 
filTY,  Room  H,  801  Anchor  Rode 
■Maples,  Fla.  33940. 


Ph.D.  resident  — External.  State-char- 
tered. National  University,  1919  South 

Grand  St.,  St.  Louis  63104. 

 HOW  TO  

Build  a  Practical  Dreamhouse®.  116 

suggestions.  Savings,  convenience, 
saleability,  $2.  TecHom  Engineering,  5 
Japonica,  Shalimar,  Fla.  32579. 

 TOYS  &  GAMES  

Chessplayer!  Free  brochure.  P.O.  Box 
555,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  93102. 

Mother  Goose  and  Father  Christmas 

go  hand  in  hand.  Learning  with 
Mother  Goose.  An  Ideal  game.  $9.95. 
Patchwork  Playthings,  Hutchings. 
Dover.  $1.75.  Traditional  patchwork 
patterns  cut-outs  and  instructions  12 
quilts,  Grafton.  $2.  Brochure  available. 
Ecuadorean  imports.  Lewis  Games, 
Dept.  H,  905  Grape  Ave.,  Boulder, 
Colo.  80302.  Mailing:  under  $6,  add 
95<t;  under  $10,  add  $1.25;  under  $15, 
add  $1.75.  

Noncompetitive  games  for  children 
and  adults.  Play  together,  not  against 
each  other.  Free  catalogue:  Family 
Pastimes  (HR),  RR  4,  Perth,  Ontario, 
Canada  K7H  3C6. 

 BOOKS  

Books  printed  from  manuscript.  Bi- 
ography Press,  Route  1—745,  Aransas 
Pass,  Tex.  78336.  

Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successful 
authors:  publicity,  advertising,  promo- 
tion, beautiful  books.  All  subjects  in- 
vited. Send  for  free  manuscript  report 
and  detailed  booklet.  Carlton  Press, 
(Dept.  HZK),  84  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 
10011.  

Books  located.  Send  wants.  No  obliga- 
tion. Bazaar  Books,  Box  496,  Chico, 
Calif.  95926. 


"Evangelism  Unmasked."  Definitive 
paperback  counteracting  dangerous, 
rising  Fundamentalism.  $2.  Indepen- 
dent Publications,  Box  162,  Paterson, 
N.J.  07513.  

Bookfactory  saves  you  30  percent  on 
current  books  (40  cents  per  book  mail- 
ing). BOOKFACTORY  (H-2),  Box 
175M,  Morristown,  N.J.  07960. 


PUBLISHER'S  OVERSTOCKS, 

remainders,  imports  and  reprints  on  all 
subjects,  art,  history,  biography,  fiction, 
etc.,  2,000  titles!  If  you  buy  books  you 
should  see  our  big  catalog  of  bargains. 
Write  today  for  a  free  copy: 

Hamilton,  30-6  Chambers,  Danbury,  Ct  06810 


Book  readers  and  collectors!  Send 
wants  to:  S&S  Books,  80  North  Wilder, 
H-4,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55104.  

The  Western  Socialist.  Journal  of 
world  socialism  in  U.S.  Spring  and 
Summer  issues  available.  $1  for  both. 
Bookdealer,  39  No.  Browning  Ave., 
Tenafiy,  N.J.  07670. 


Name  the  book  — we'll  get  it!  Free 
search  service.  CHICAGO  BOOK 
MART,  Box  636-H,  Chicago  Heights, 
111.  60411.  Est.  1948.  

Book  searching:  all  subjects. 
REGENT  HOUSE,  108  N  Roselake, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90026. 


Give  meaningful  Christmas  gifts- 
books,  posters  on  alternative  lifestyles, 
sexual  politics.  Free  catalogue:  Times 
Change  Press,  Box  187-CC,  Albion, 
Calif.  95410.  

poems  by  e.j.  miller,  send  $1  to  800 
1st,  Crockett,  Calif.  94525. 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 

Worldwide  English  newspapers.  65 

countries!  Sampler:  Eight  countries, 
$3.98.  Free  brochure.  MULTI- 
NEWSPAPERS,  Box  DE-7,  Dana 
Point,  Calif.  92629. 

LITERARY  INTERESTS 
Book  printing.  Quality  work,  low  cost. 
Paperbacks  or  hard  covers.  250  copies 
up.  Write  for  free  catalogue.  Adams 
Press,  Dept.  H,  30  W.  Washington, 
Chicago,  111.  60602.  

Book  publishing— manuscripts  and  in- 
quiries invited.  Authors'  Guide  to  Pub- 
lication free  upon  request.  Dorrance  & 
Company,  Dept.  F,  35  Cricket  Terrace, 
Ardmore,  Pa.  19003.  

Publishing  Poetry,  essential  how-to 
by  Judson  Jerome,  $1.25,  postpaid. 
Trunk  Press,  Hancock,  Md. 

How  to  sell  your  poems.  Complete  in- 
structions, $2.  Publications,  Box  83-H, 
Murfreesboro,  N.C.  27855.  

Writers:   "unsalable"  manuscript? 

Try  AUTHOR  AID  ASSOCIATES, 
Dept.  HM,  340  East  52nd  St.,  N.Y.C. 
10022.  

Writers'  and  poets'  market  newslet- 
ter. Next  three  issues,  $2.  Lifeline, 
Cobalt,  Ontario,  Canada.  POJ1CO. 

Northwoods  Journal,  magazine  lor 
writers.  Sample  free  for  stamp. 
Meadows  of  Dan,  Va.  24120. 

Poetry  markets— Current,  detailed 
list,  $2.50.  LYF-H,  Box  1872,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  53201. 

New  River  Review  — "For  the  best  in 
contemporary  fiction  and  poetry."  $2 
+  25C  postage  each.  Nos.  1  &  2  for  $4 
+  25<t.  New  River  Review,  R.C.  Stat., 
Radford,  Va.  24142.  

Avid  readers:  Keep  up  with  the 
proliferation  of  small-press  publica- 
tions of  books  and  magazines.  Receive 
mailings  from  dozens  of  these  pub- 
lishers. Full  years  listing  only  $2.  G&J 
Distributors,  4523H  Labath,  Santa 
Rosa,  Calif.  95401. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Writing,  research,  editing.  All  sub- 
jects. Versatile,  expert  staff.  Reason- 
able rates.  Berkeley  Research,  Box 
4241,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94704.  (415) 
848-6710.  

Notary  beware:  Fraud  — forgery— law- 
suits. FREE:  Rules  of  Notarial  Practice. 
Published  in  the  public  interest  by 
National  Notary  Association,  2301 2-W 
Ventura  Blvd.,  Woodland  Hills,  Calif. 
91364.  24  hour  phone:  (213)  347-2186. 

Looking  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how 
you  can  have  your  book  published, 
promoted,  distributed.  Send  for  Free 
Booklet  HP-2,  Vantage  Press,  516  W. 
34th  St.,  New  York  10001.  

Professional  editing,  typing,  revising. 
Mayre  Myers,  Box  2435-D,  Pasadena, 
Calif.  91105.  

Scholarly  manuscripts,  writing,  edit- 
ing, typing.  Nationwide  library 
facilities!  All  subjects.  Confidential. 
We  deliver  what  others  promise  — 
that's  why  we're  No.  1!  RESEARCH 
UNLIMITED,  Box  3000-H,  Dayton, 
Wash.  99328. 


Professional    job    resume  service. 

Composition,  typing  and  printing  of 
resumes,  letters  and  job  applications 
for  local,  national,  or  overseas  jobs. 
2140  W.  Olympic  Blvd.  L.A.,  Calif. 
90006  or  (213)  386-4033.  

Rare  Book  fin  dor:  Vantreuren,  1950 
Post  108-HA,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
941 15.  Send  wants.  

Your  British  ancestry  traced  and 

documented  by  English  genealogist. 
Post-1837  birth  and  marriage  certifi- 
cates readily  available.  Send  known  de- 
tails for  free  evaluation  to  G.O.  Marx, 
27  Salisbury  Rd.,  Harpenden,  England. 

Playwrights  and  novelists— have  your 
work  presented  New  York  style  at 
Boston  prices.  Send  to:  Oval  Studio, 
1018  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  For 
more  information  call  (617)  734-1898. 

Prewritten  research  on  file.  Thou- 
sands of  topics.  Reasonable.  Send  $1 
for  catalogue.  24-hour  service.  We  de- 
liver more  than  false  advertising  and 
slick  come-on  letters.  INFORMA- 
TION CLEARINGHOUSE,  Box  No. 
4391,  Washington,  D.C.  20012  (202) 
723-1715.  

Resumes  by  mail— Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed, write  for  information  and 
questionnaire:  Professional  Resume 
Services,  P.O.  Box  1395,  Allentown, 
Pa.  18105.  Master  Charge  accepted. 

 PUBLICATIONS  

11,000  one-line  jokes  for  speakers, 
$10.  Comedy  catalogue  free  on  re- 
quest. Edmund  Orrin,  2786-H  West 
Roberts,  Fresno,  Calif.  93711.  

"Beat  the  High  Costs  of  Funerals." 

Free  details.  Action,  1723  Dublin 
Drive,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27408. 

Zaps.  Freak  Brothers.  $1  each.  Many 
other  underground  comix.  Free  cata- 
logue. S-T,  Box  1885,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  48106.  

Crossing  cultural  boundaries?  The 

Bridge,  cross-cultural  affairs  journal, 
helps  you  cope.  Also  contains  foreign 
data  summaries,  related  literature 
lists/mail-order  service,  overseas  adap- 
tation resource  inventory,  book  re- 
views. Quarterly,  $10/yr.  Center  for 
Research  &  Education,  Drawer  H, 
2010  E.  17  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo.  80206. 

 CATALOGUES  

Official  Guide  to  Antiques.  Become  an 
authority.  Big  416-page  volume.  1,500 
illustrations  ....  32  pages  in  color. 
Quotes  prices.  $4.98  VIBERT  EN- 
TERPRISES, VH1,  79  Wall  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10005.  Send  for  FREE  Cat- 
alogues ....  other  self-improvement 
books  and  gifts. 

CB  INFORMATION  

CB-ers,  prepare  now.  FCC  no-code 
amateur  radio  license  coming.  Infor- 
mational preparatory  data,  $5.  Koczon 
Associates,  85  Lakeland,  Bricktown, 
N.J.  08723. 

 ASSOCIATIONS  

You  only  live  once.  Believe  it?  Then 
you  are  probably  a  Humanist.  For  free 
information,  write:  American 
Humanist  Association,  Dept.  H,  602 
Third  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94107. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Big  profits  in  your  own  mail-order 

business  at  home,  free  details.  Dept. 
211,  P.O.  Box  5751,  Phila,  Pa.  19120. 


Sex  books!  Free  catalogues!  Book- 
vendor,  5491 -Y  Mantua,  San  Diego, 
Calif.  92124. 


70%  discount.  Recycled  Paperbacks, 
Hardbacks.  DESTINY-J,  Box  366, 
Round  Lake,  III.  60073. 
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$25  daily  possible  stuffing  envelopes! 
Free  details.  Service,  Box  715HR, 
Lyn brook,  N.Y.  11563.  " 

$25  daily  possible!  Addressing— mail- 
ing envelopes.  Details  Free!  Elite,  Box 
715-HR,  Lynbrook,  N.Y.  11563. 

Make  $200  weekly  mailing  circulars. 
Free  details.  Philamms,  Box  925HM 
Simi,  Calif.  93065.  

Now  you  can  earn  $300-$700  month- 
ly while  having  the  fun  of  raising  rab- 
bits and  other  laboratory  animals  for 
us.  We  supply  a  complete  line  of 
Equipment,  Breeders  and  easy  to  fol- 
low instructions.  Financing  Arrange- 
ments are  possible.  For  further  details 
send  25$  to:  Laboratory  Animals,  Inc. 
HA,  County  Line  Road,  Pentwater, 
Mich.  49449.  

Unusual  stock  market  report.  Send  $1 
and  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 
Facts  and  Figures,  6S.  Lenox  St.,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.  01602. 

Interested  in  owning  a  franchise? 

Business  of  your  own,  or  full  or  part 
time  money  making  opportunities? 
Find  out  what's  available.  Send  name 
for  FREE  5-month  subscription  to 
Salesman's  Opportunity  Magazine, 
Dept.  762,  1460  Hancock  Center, 
Chicago  60611.  

Need  extra  money?  Ea$y  moneymak- 
ing  opportunities  at  home.  Send 
stamped  envelope.  Specialty  Products, 
3414  6th  St.,  Suite  8H,  Riverside, 
Calif.  92501.  

Make    money   clipping  newspaper 

items.  $2-510  each.  Free  details.  Clip- 
pings, Box  10344-MW-15,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  94303.  

How  to  make  money  writing  short 
paragraphs!  I  tell  you  what  to  write, 
where  and  how  to  sell,  and  supply  lists 
of  editors  buying  from  beginners. 
Small  checks  can  add  up  to  worthwhile 
extra  income.  Write  to  sell  right  away. 
Send  for  free  facts,  BARRETT,  Dept. 
C-77-X,  6216  N.  Clark,  Chicago  60660. 

Addressing,  stuffing,  clipping,  mail- 
ing. Details  25<t  and  stamped, 
addressed  envelope.  Robross,  Box 
8768-HM3,  Boston,  Mass.  02114. 

Unlimited  home  earnings  stuffing 
envelopes.  Information  Free!  Oppor- 
tunities, Box  721-HR,  Lynbrook,  N.Y. 
11563.  

How  to  build  a  lifetime  income  by 

writing,  copying,  or  publishing  infor- 
mation. Anyone  can!  Details  free. 
National  Post.  Box  295 1HB  Culver 
City,  Calif.  90230.  

Free  proof  you  too  may  make  over 
100%  yearly  from  your  present  invest- 
ments through  your  own  broker. 
Andrews,  5738  S.W.  53  Terrace, 
Miami,  Fla.  33155.  

Import-export  opportunity,  profitable 
worldwide,  mail-order  business  from 
home,  without  capital  or  travel  abroad. 
We  ship  plan  for  no-risk  examination 
Experience  unnecessary.  Free  report. 
Mellinger,  Dept.  C102B,  Woodland 
Hills,  Calif.  91364.  

$Cash$  clipping  newspaper  items, 

addressing  envelopes.  Information 
free!  Income,  Box  721HR,  Lynbrook, 
N.Y.  11563.  

Homeworkers!  Stuff  envelopes,  make 
big  money.  Free  details.  Hollings- 
worth.  Route  1  Box  387-A,  Northport, 
Ala.  35476. 


Amazing  profits  stuffing  envelopes. 

Free  details.  Schneider,  815  Agnew, 
Pittsburgh  15227.  

You  can  make  $$$  stuffing  envelopes. 

Free  details.  Dorwain,  Box  764,  Fern 
Park,  Fla.  32730.  

New!  Stuff  our  circulars  for  profit. 

Details  free.  Bruce,  860  31st,  Rich- 
mond,  Calif.  94804.  

Circular  mailers  make  $$$—  so  can 

you!  Write:  Caraway,  2209  N. 
Edgemere,  Phoenix  85006. 

$1,000  month  mailing  letters.  Guar- 
anteed. Details  free.  Sandco-HM, 
Ceres,  Calif.  95307.  

$41.50  daily.  Easy  homework.  No 
stuffing  envelopes— mail-order  hoax! 
Information:  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope:  Sbiahamag,  Postbox  4099, 
Valley  Village,  Calif.  91607.  

Shaklee  food  supplements.  "The 
Name  that  is  the  Stamp  of  Quality."  Be 
self-supporting—  and  help  others. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  and  dis- 
tributorship information.  Supple- 
ments, P.O.  Box  12372,  San  Antonio, 
Texas  78212. 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Men!  Women!  Jobs  on  ships.  Ameri- 
can, foreign.  Guide,  $3.  Seafax,  Dept. 
W-3,  Box  2049,  Port  Angeles,  Wash. 
98362.  

Overseas    Jobs— now    hiring,  103 

countries,  all  occupations,  high  pay, 
free  transportation,  tax  benefits.  Latest 
Computerized  reports— $2  TRANS- 
WORLD,  International  Airport,  Box 
90802-H,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90009. 

Australia,  New  Zealand  want  you!!! 

50,000  jobs!  Paid  Transportation! 
Latest  information  and  forms.  $1.00. 
Austco,  Box  3623-H,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  90803.  

Overseas— all  occupations!  World- 
wide directory  and  complete  informa- 
tion—$2.  Opportunities,  Box  19107- 
HY,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Volunteer  Peace  Corps.  Degreed 
volunteers  in  math,  biology,  chemis- 
try, physics.  Teaching  experience,  two 
years  French  useful.  Transportation, 
living,  medical  expenses  paid.  Singles 
or  couples  only.  U.S.  citizens.  Informa- 
tion: Lynn  Rotenberg,  ACTION, 
ORC,  Box  P-4,  Washington,  DC. 
20525. 

 INSTRUCTION  

Read  faster  and  better.  Five-week 
course.  $10.  Dennison,  1325  Justin 
Ave.,  Glendale,  Calif.  91201.  

Can  you  "hustle"?  No?  Let  me  teach 
you— by  mail!  Easy  written  instruc- 
tions and  illustrated  step  patterns  in- 
cluded. Both  versions— Brooklyn  and 
Latin!  Specify  male,  female.  $1  each. 
Send  stamped  envelope.  Dance,  P.O. 
Box  413,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.  18703. 

Lose  weight  permanently  through  Re- 
laxation and  Meditation.  Relax  and 
think  yourself  thin  is  a  pleasant, 
proven  method.  Guides  you  from  with- 
in to  become  thin  naturally.  NO  starva- 
tion, pills,  or  will  power.  Just  relax, 
listen,  and  develop  a  thin,  healthy  self- 
image,  eliminate  tension  and  the  de- 
sire to  overeat.  Cassette  tape  or  record 
plus  complete  manual:  $12.95  (refun- 
dable) HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTE,  Dept.  403A  Delavan, 
Wis.  53115. 


Substitute  teacher's  guide  to  survival 
and  success.  Procedural  and  discipline 
techniques  for  substitute  teaching,  ele- 
mentary schools.  Lessons  for  all  sub- 
jects, worksheets  for  reproduction. 
$6.40  ($6.80  in  California).  Honor 
Thompson  Publications,  2021  Second 
St.,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94710. 

MERCHANDISE  FOR  SALE 

Centron  Communications  has  radios 
and  other  electronic  goodies:  Centron 
Communications,  162  No.  State  St., 
Chicago  60601. 

 PERSONALS  

Penfriends  all  gay.  Inquire  Harting, 
Box  8809H,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96815. 

Intensive  and  group  therapy— Austin 
Institute,  Inc.,  5000  North  Lamar 
Blvd.,  Austin,  Texas  78751.  Staff  did 
their  therapy  at  Janov's  Primal  In- 
stitute. $2,000  for  three-week  inten- 
sive; subsequent  groups  are  $10  each. 

Penfriends.  For  free  information, 
write:  Papyrus,  972-H  15th  St.,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.  20005.  

Sincerely  interested  in  marriage?  Let 
us  help  you  find  your  mate.  Social  In- 
troduction Service,  Box  1547,  Eugene. 
Oreg.  97401.  

Moving  to  Cleveland?  Suburban  liv- 
ing, superior  schools,  near  universi- 
ties, attractive  integrated  neighbor- 
hoods. Shaker  Heights  Housing  Office, 
3380  Lee  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 
44120.  (216)  751-2155.  

Single  Booklovers  gets  the  cultured 
marriage-oriented  acquainted.  Nation- 
wide. Write  Box  AE,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
19081.  

Dates  galore!  Meet  singles  anywhere. 
Free  application.  Call  Dateline,  toll- 
free:  (800)  451-3245.  

Psychic  can  bewitch  (mesmerize) 
loved  ones,  others  to  your  bidding. 
Write  requests.  Donations  appreciated. 
Jamil,  Box  10154,  Eugene,  Oreg. 
97401.  (503)  342-2210.  

Stop  balding.  Ultra  Hair  grows  hair. 
Spectacular  results  guaranteed.  $19.95. 
Banner  Laboratories,  Box  10288H,  De- 
troit  48210.  

Snoring  now  curable.  World's  first  and 
only  patented,  guaranteed  cure.  Write 
Crosstronics,  4001  Blacklidge,  No.  40 
Tucson,  Ariz.  85712. 

Meet  your  ideal  mate— Computerized 
matching,  nationwide,  inexpensive. 
GIRLS— Unlimited  Service  "TEAM," 
1270  Broadway,  N.Y.C.  

Become  legally  ordained  minister. 

Credentials  sent  for  $3  offering: 
Mother  Earth  Church,  469H  Pacific, 
Monterey,  Calif.  93940.  

Pet  words— perfect,  mantra-like  word 
just  for  you!  No  two  alike!  Send  $2  + 
25C  handling  and  the  name  of  your 
mother  to  Pet  Words,  1356  Scenic, 
Berkeley,  Calif.  94708.  

Dr.  Ashleigh  Brilliant's  new  com- 
munication system:  1,000  cleverly 
worded,  delightfully-illustrated  post- 
card-messages, for  all  moods,  relation- 
ships, situations,  occasions.  Catalogue, 
samples,  $1.  Friendship  assortment 
(50 cards),  $5.  1 17-H,  W.  Valerio,  San- 
ta  Barbara,  Calif.  93101.  

Newspaper-of-the-month  subscription 
service.  Write  The  Nation's  Press,  Box 
12297F,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64152. 


Instant  memory  . . .  new  way  to  re-: 
member.  No  memorization.  Release! 
"photographic"  memory.  Stop  forget- 
ting! Liberates  extraordinary  knowl 
edge,  talents,  ESP.  Free  information 
Institute  of  Advanced  Thinking,  845-H 
ViaLapaz,  Pacific  Palisades,  Calif 
90272.  

Make  friends  worldwide  through  in 
ternational  correspondence.  Illustratec 
brochure  free!  Hermes-Verlag,  Bo> 
110660/H,  D-1000  Berlin  11,  Ger! 
many. 

Sincere  friend  seeks  sincere  friend 

Phone:  607-565-9316  Mondays  at  ( 
P.M.  

Penfriends   nationwide,  worldwide 

Send  age,  interests.  Free  personalizec 
reply.  Currents,  Box  759-H,  Radio  Citj 
Station,  N.Y.C.  10019. 

Become  legally  recognized  minister 

Lifetime  ordination  sent  for  $6.25  of 
fering.  American  Fellowship  Church 
2330H  Butano,  Sacramento,  Calif 
95825.  

Adult   dating!   Sophisticated.  Mee 
singles,  swingers!  Nationwide  meml 
bership.  Box  822-HS,  Manville,  N.j| 
08835.  

Pendulum  oracle:  your  personal  ouijal 

Answers  from  your  subconscious  anJ 
psychic  messages  spelled  out  beforJ 
your  eyes!  Complete  setup— Penl 
dulum,  Answer  Board,  Clear  Instrucl 
tions— only  $3.  Fully  guaranteed! 
Vistas,  Box  7153-C,  Baltimore,  Md| 
21218.  

Condoms    for    men— All     leadin  j 
brands,  featuring  textured  Nacken 
contoured  Profil  and  Jade.  Three  san 
pies:  $1.  Economy  sampler,  22  conl 
doms:  $5.  Free  illustrated  cataloguf 
with  each  order.  Plain  package  to  pro 
tect  your  privacy.  Satisfaction  guaran| 
teed  or  your  money  refunded.  POP 
LAN,  P.O.  Box  400,  Dept.  CHA-V. 
Carrboro,  N.C.  27510.  

Unemployed  "too  old"  father  —  you  j 

dollars  enable  establishment  self-sup 
porting  enterprise.  Beecher,  43  Shasfc 
Eagle  Point,  Oreg.  97524. 

Please  help  veteran:  had  heart  attack 
unemployed,  taxes  unpaid,  losin 
home.  God  bless  you.  Hein,  418  Gre 
gory,  Rockford,  111.  61108. 

Please  help  me  finish  college.  I  am  i 

pre-med  student  and  I  need  your  help 
Mike  Daniels,  127  Williams  Stre 
Whitehall,  N.Y.  12887.  

Be  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Ordination 
and  charters  available.  Free  details 
TACT,  The  Acquarian  Church,  432-Hl 
PCH,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  90254.  I 

Lesbian  communications   and  conJ 

tacts.    For    introductions  between 
sisters  write  to  the  League,  Box  2143J 
Darien,  Conn.  06820.  (203)  359-3141 
10  to  4.  

Job  and  career  success  program.  Find 

ing  your  D.P.T.s.  A  new  step-by-ste 
method  of  identifying  challengin 
career  opportunities!  Not  available  a| 
any  bookstore.  Introductory  priol 
$5.95  +  45  cents  handling.  VI-OP  283*1 
West  Main,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49007) 
All  orders  mailed  first  class. 
Writer  writing  U.S.  Bicentennial 
book  needs  financial  help.  An.\ 
amount.  Walter  Schmur,  3228.| 
Hillcrest  Ave.,  Abbotsford,  B.C.  V2^ 
1S7,  Canada. 
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 Lewis  H.  Lapham:  The  Fear  of  Success 

Les ^Vspin:  The  Burden  of  Government  Pensions 
Brigid  Brophy  on  John  Updike 
John  Hollander  on  Saul  Bellow 


Merit  Delivers 
More  Taste 
Than  Higher 
Tar  Cigarettes" 

-American  Institute  of  Consumer  Opinion 


Extensive  taste  testing  shows  MERIT  delivers 
flavor  of  cigarettes  having  60%  more  tar. 

The  bottom  line  was 
conclusive: 

In  a  series  of  taste  tests 
conducted  for  MERIT  by 
the  American  Institute  of 
Consumer  Opinion*  smokers 
from  across  the  country 
judged  MERIT  to  have  more 
flavor  than  five  leading 
low  tar  cigarette  brands. 

What's  really  startling— 
and  of  major  importance 
to  all  smokers  — is  that 
MERIT  has  less  tar  than 
these  five  brands. 

©  Philip  Morris  Inc.  1976 

9  mg."tar;'  0.7mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  Method. 

Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


MERITand  MERIT  MENTHOL 


Less  tar.  Yet  more  taste. 

That's  the  report  on  a 
remarkable  new  taste 
process  called  'Enriched 
Flavor.1  A  way  to  pack 
extra  flavor  into  tobacco 
without  the  usual  corre- 
sponding increase  in  tar. 

You've  been  smoking 
ulow  tar,  good  taste''  claims 
long  enough.  Now  smoke 
the  cigarette.  MERIT. 

Unprecedented  smoking 
pleasure  at  only  9  mg.  tar. 

"American  Institute  of  Consumer  Opinion. 

Study  available  free  on  request. 

Philip  Morris  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va.  23261 


MERIT 


.   ! 

MO  SHE 

DAYANj 

Story  ot  My  life 

mBtm 

Of- THE 

WINTER 
PALACE 

356  Pub 
price  $12.50 


204  Pub 
price  $7.95 


421  Pub 
price  $15 


380  Pub 
price  $14.95 


267  Pub 
price  $8.95 


176  Pub 
price  $15 


162  Pub 
price  $12.95 


242  Pub 
price  $7.95 


Letters 


514  Pub 
price  $12.95 


Books  America  is  reading 
are  in  America's  Bookstore; 

BOOK-OF  THE -MONTH  CLUB* 


541  Pub 
price  $12.50 


497  NOT  SO  WILD 
A  DREAM 

bv  ERIC  SEVAREID 

(Pub  price  $12.50) 

170  FINDING 
MY  FATHER  bv 

ROD  MCKUEN 

Photographs 
(Pub  price  $7.95) 

397  A  MAN  CALLED 
INTREPID:  The 
Secret  War  bv 

WILLIAM  STEVENSON 

Photos  &  Maps 
(Pub  price  $12.95) 

503  THE  THIRTEENTH 
TRIBE:  The  Khazar 
Empire  and 
Its  Heritage  bv 

ARTHl R  KOESTLER 

(Pub  price  $8.95) 

213  THE  DAMNABLE 
QUESTION:  A  Study 
in  Anglo-Irish 
Relations  bv 

GEORGE 
DANGER  FIELD 

(Pub  price  $14.95) 

606  AS  I  SEE  IT 
The  Autobiography 
of  J  Paul  Getty 
Photographs 
(Pub  price $10,951 

197  THE  NEW 
YORK  TIMES  BOOK 
OF  HOUSE  PLANTS 

by  JOAN  LEE  FALST 

Illustrated 

(Pub  price  $9.95) 


504  Pub 

price  $10 

257  1 876  foy 

GORE  VIDAL 

(Pub  price  $10) 

201  MEN.  MONEY 
AND  MAGIC 
The  Story  of 
Dorothy  Schiff  by 

JEFFREY  POTTER 

Photographs 
(Pub  price  $9.95) 

523  VOICES  OF 
THE  CIVIL  WAR  bv 

RICHARD  WHEELER 

Illustrated 

(Pub  price  $14.95) 


629  Pub 
price  $1 1.95 


395  Pub 
price  $11.95 


John  Dean 

Blind 

Ambition 

mam 


307  Pub 
price  $10.95 


602  THE  FAMILY 
ARSENAL bv 

PAUL  THEROUX 

(Pub  price  $8.95) 
438  THE  RUSSIANS 

by  HEDRICK  SMITH 

(Pub  price  $12.50) 

567  THE  BEST  YEARS 
1945-1950  /jy 

JOSEPH  C.  GOULDEN 

(Pub  price  $12.95) 

334  FROM  JULIA 
CHILD'S  KITCHEN  bv 

JULIA  CHILD 

Illustrated 
(Pub  price  $15) 

625  THE  CRASH 
OF  79  by 

PAUL  ERDMAN 

(Pub  price  $8.95) 

601  THE  CREATIVE 
BALANCE:  Government. 
Politics,  and  the 
Individual  in  America's 
Third  Century 

by  ELLIOT 
RICHARDSON 

(Pub  price  $12.95) 

554  THOMAS 
JEFFERSON: An 
Intimate  History  by 

FAWN  M.  BRODIE 

Illustrated.  (Pub 
price  $12.50) 

636  GIN  GIN'  AND 
SWIN GIN'  AND 
GETTIN'  MERRY 
LIKE  CHRISTMAS 

by  MAYA  ANGELOU 

(Pub  price  $8.95) 


You  are  invited  to  choose 

ANY FOUR 

of  the  books  shown  here 

FOR  ONLY$1 


THE  SUGGESTED  TRIAL:  You  simply  agree 
to  buy  four  Club  choices  within  a  year  at  substantial 
savings  on  most  books  you  choose. 

Just  glance  at  these  titles  and  you'll  see  many  of 
the  best  books  by  many  of  the  world's  outstanding 
authors.  Exciting,  important  new  books  like  these  — 
read  and  discussed  by  intelligent  people  all  over  the 
country  — are  regularly  offered  in  America's 
Bookstore  —  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club.  And  for 
shoppers  who  appreciate  convenience  as  well  as 
excellence,  there's  no  better  place  to  find  both  —  and 
save  money,  too.  As  a  beginning  member,  you  may 
choose  any  four  of  the  books  included  here  for 
only  $1 .  If  you  continue  past  the  trial  period,  you'll  go 
on  saving  money  on  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club's 
unique  Book-Dividend "  plan  —  a  sensible  way  to 
build  a  superb  home  library  and  save  70%  or  more 
on  publishers'  list  prices. 


SOME  OF  THE  BENEFITS  OF  MEMBERSHIP... 


Prices  sho  wn  are  publishers '  U.  S. 
prices.  Outside  the  U.S.,  prices  are 
generally  somewhat  higher. 


•  In  addition  to  getting  four  books 
for  $1  when  you  join,  you  keep 
saving  substantially  on  most  of  the 
books  you  buy. 

•  And  these  are  true  savings  be- 
cause every  book  offered  is  identi- 
cal to  the  publisher's  edition  in 
content,  format,  size  and  quality. 

•  You'll  learn  about  the  coming 
Selection  and  Alternates  in  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  Newjft. 
a  literary  magazine  sent  to  you 
fifteen  times  a  year  (approximately 
every  three  and  a  half  weeks). 

•  If  you  want  the  Selection,  you 


need  do  nothing- it  will  be  shipped 
to  you  automatically. 

•  If  you  do  not  want  the  Selection— 
or  you'd  like  one  of  the  Alternates 
or  no  book  at  all-simply  indicate 
your  decision  on  the  reply  form 
enclosed  with  the  News  and  mail 
it  so  we'll  receive  it  by  the  date 
specified. 

•  If,  because  of  late  mail  delivery 
of  the  News,  you  should  receive  a 
Selection  without  having  had  10 
days  to  decide  whether  you  want 
it,  that  Selection  may  be  returned 
at  Club  expense. 


449  THE  DEEP 

bv PETER  BENCHLEY 

(Pub  price  $7.95) 

106  THE  EASTER 
PARADE  by 

RICHARD  YATES 

Pub  price  S7.95I 
623  MARRY  ME 

by  JOHN  UPDIKE 

(Pub  price  $7.95 1 

343  THE  DICTIONARY 
OF  MISINFORMATION 

by  TOM  Bl'RNAM 

(Pub  price  $9.95 1 


181  Pub 
price  $7.95 


622  Pub 
price  $8.95 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  INC. 

Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania  17012  6-A67-12 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  and  send  me  the  four  volumes 
whose  numbers  I  have  indicated  in  boxes  be- 
low, billing  me  $1.00  for  all  four  volumes.  I 
agree  to  purchase  at  least  four  additional  Se- 
lections or  Alternates  during  the  first  year  I  am 
a  member,  paying  in  most  cases  special  mem- 
bers' prices.  My  membership  is  cancelable  any 
time  after  I  buy  these  four  books.  A  shipping 
charge  is  added  to  all  shipments. 

INDICATE  BY  NUMBER  THE  FOUR  BOOKS  YOU  WANT 


«R.  I 

Irs. y  ■ 

iiss) 


(Please  print  plainly) 
Address  Apt. 


City. 


State  zip 


olaroid's  finest 
is  now  even  better. 


me  new  1 


4^ 


POLAflOlO 
SX-TO  LAND  CAMERA 
ALPHA  1 


Take  the  finest  camera 
Polaroid  has  ever  made, 
the  SX-70 Land  camera: 

You  can  focus  from 
infinity  to  10.4  inches 
(closer  than  you  can  get 
with  almost  any  other 
camera  in  the  world  with- 
out a  special  lens). 


You  view  through  the  lens, 
so  you  can  focus  and  frame 
your  picture  precisely. 

A  12,000  rpm  motor 
propels  the  already  devel- 
oping picture  into  your 
hand,  hard,  flat  and  dry.  In 
minutes,  you  have  a  big, 
beautiful  finished  3V8"x 
3V8"  color  print. 

In  daylight,  exposure  is 
controlled  automatically 
by  an  electric  eye  which 
reads  the  light  and  sets 
both  the  aperture  and 
shutter  speed  for  you. 

A  velvety  chrome  finish. 
A  genuine  leather  wrap. 


A  slim  elegant  shape  that 
folds  flat  to  slip  into  your 
pocket  or  purse. 

Add  features  like  these: 

An  adjustable  leather 
neck  strap,  to  make  it 
even  more  portable. 

A  monitored  flash  that 
makes  final  split-second 
corrections  in  exposure. 

A  built-in  tripod  mount. 

Our  new  Superclear 
SX-70  film  for  brighter, 
sharper  colors  in  minutes. 

And  you  have  the  new 
SX-70  Alpha  I  Polaroid's 
finest  camera,  made 
even  better. 

©  1976  Polaroid  Corporation. "Polaroid"  and  "SX-70"® 


ARGENTINA'S  COLD  SEASON 

A  disquieting  talk  with  the  representatives  of  the  most  recent  military  junta. 
THE  BURDEN  OF  GENEROSITY 

Government  pensions  establish  a  privileged  elite  among  retired  persons. 
DOG  DEATH  AFTERNOONS 

The  custodians  of  the  nation's  pet  cemeteries  meet  for  a  convention  in  San  Francisco. 
IRELAND  WILL  NOT  HAVE  PEACE 

As  long  as  even  a  few  people  believe  in  the  traditional  Fenian  mysteries  of 
blood  sacrifice,  the  IRA  will  continue  to  find  recruits  for  its  doomed  crusade. 


Frank  .Y.  Manitzas  14 

Les  Aspin  22 

Tom  Engelhardt  26 

Conor  Cruise  33 
O'Brien 


Jim  Hougan  43 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  BUYING  FRIENDS 

An  analysis  of  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation's  subpoenaed  document; 
casts  a  baleful  light  on  the  technology  of  transnational  greed. 


Leuis  Burke 
Frumkes 


64 


M.  Cameron  Grey  66 


Burton  Wohl  91 


A  VOLLEY  OF  WORDS 
Lexicography  for  changing  times. 

MURIDAE 
A  short  story 

THE  RELUCTANT  PORNOGRAPHER 
Reminiscences  of  a  short  but  not  so  happy  career. 


BOOKS 


DEPARTMENTS 


Brigid  Brophy  80 


John  Hollander  82 


Josiah  Bunting  86 


Michael  Malone  88 


LOVE  IN  THE  GARDEN  STATE 
A  review  of  Marry  Me, 

by  John  Updike 

RETURN  TO  THE  SOURCE 

A  review  of  To  Jerusalem  and  Back, 

by  Saul  Bellow 

ACCOUNTS  OF  WAR 

A  review  of  The  Face  of  Battle, 

by  John  Keegan 

BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 
Three  Hemingways 


Leu  is  H.  Lapham 


4 
6 


Bjorn  Kumm  96 


Richard  Maltby,  Jr.  100 


LETTERS 

THE  EASY  CHAIR 

Concerning 

the  American  fear 

of  success. 

THE  MOVIES 
Toward  a  Third 

World  cinema. 

PUZZLE 
Alphabet  Soup 


Iver  photograph  by  Catherine  Ursillo 
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LETTERS 


Relative  values 


Leonard  Lewin's  "Ethical  Apti- 
tude Test"  [October]  addressed  a 
problem  that  pervades  virtually  all 
facets  of  modern  society.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  all  too  true  that  "the 
governing  principle  here  is  that 
whatever  is  is  right." 

I  took  the  article  at  face  value  on 
my  first  reading.  I  was  genuinely 
interested  in  comparing  my  intui- 
tive ethical  judgments  with  those  of 
a  "clear-thinking"  institute  of  ex- 
perts. The  "Summary  of  Responses" 
was  a  great  shock  to  me,  but  I  con- 
fidently assumed  the  Institute  of  Sit- 
uational Ethics  would  point  out  the 
errors  made  by  the  "representative" 
sample  of  adult  Americans.  How- 
ever, I  was  surprised  and  outraged 
to  see  that  the  ISE  applied  the  gov- 
erning principle  of  moral  relativity 
to  affirm  the  correctness  of  the  con- 
sensus opinion  of  the  sample. 

As  a  result  of  my  initial  reaction 
to  the  article,  I  began  to  question 
the  integrity  of  the  staff  at  Harper  s 
for  allowing  such  nonsense  into  their 
previously  responsible  publication. 
In  a  desperate  move,  I  guessed  that 
maybe  this  was  all  some  kind  of  a 
joke.  After  reading  the  test  more 
carefully,  I  felt  chagrin  at  ever  hav- 
ing taken  it  seriously.  Yet  the  fact 
that  I  could  become  so  incensed  by 
this  seemingly  innocent  piece  of  hu- 
mor points  inescapably  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Lewin's  fictional  consen- 
sus of  opinion  does  not  miss  by  much 
the  actual  dominant  sentiment  of  our 
age.  It  is  no  laughing  matter. 

Jack  B.  Homer 
Stanford,  Calif. 


Re  the  responses  to  the  questions 
of  the  Ethical  Aptitude  Test — oh, 
my  God.  Noreen  J.  Ayres 

South  Pasadena,  Calif. 


Split  verdict 


I  was  delighted  with  "A  Plague 
of  Lawyers"  [Jerold  S.  Auerbach, 
October] . 

For  all  of  the  reasons  Mr.  Auer- 
bach sets  forth  and  for  a  few  ad- 
ditional reasons,  I  have  come  to 
regard  the  practice  of  the  law,  in 
which  I  have  been  engaged  for  over 
thirty  years,  so  distasteful  that  I  now 
will  only  rarely  accept  a  matter 
which  might  involve  any  adversary 
court  proceedings.  I  even  terminated 
my  practice  some  years  ago  because 
of  my  feelings,  only  resuming  law 
after  a  hiatus  of  two  years,  be- 
cause I  love  some  elements  of  the 
practice  and  because  I  had  proved, 
by  staggering  losses,  that  I  was  not 
a  good  business  man.  I  now  accept 
very  few  clients,  and  I  almost  never 
bill  for  either  legal  work  or  business 
advice  or  other  type  of  guidance  un- 
less there  is  a  demonstrable  real 
value,  normally  to  be  measured  on 
a  monetary  basis,  consequent  to  my 
services.  Although  tending  toward 
fiscal  conservatism,  I  would  be  much 
more  comfortable  with  a  fair  sti- 
pend from  all  taxpayers  rather  than 
from  my  individual  clients. 

I  have  searched  my  soul  as  to 
whether  to  permit  you  to  publish 
my  name  and  address  and  have  con- 
cluded that  my  reservations  in  that 
regard  were  based  upon  fear  that 
the  American  Bar  Association  would 
claim  that  this  letter  and  my  state- 


ments herein  constitute  advertising, 
which,  as  of  today,  is  generally  in 
violation  of  its  Code  of  Professional 
Responsibility.  However,  I  know 
full  well  that  I  am  not  advertising 
for  any  business,  and  my  ethics  re- 
quire that  I  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
Perhaps  what  I  will  have  to  do. 
however,  is  to  ask  any  new,  would- 
be  client  whether  or  not  he  has  read 
this  letter  and,  if  so,  then  to  refuse 
his  "business."  That  won't  be  too 
hard  to  do,  since  I  do  this  frequent- 
ly for  various  other  reasons. 

Richard  B.  Hunt 
Jackson,  Wyo. 

Kudos  to  Jerold  S.  Auerbach  foi 
his  superb  piece.  Well  observed, 
clearly  stated — though  the  conclu 
sion,  blaming  our  institutionalized 
contentiousness  on  our  alleged  in 
dividualism  is  a  bit  surprising. 

The   plague   Mr.   Auerbach  de 
scribes  would  seem  to  infect  not  ar 
individualistic  people  but  one  whicl 
has  lost  grip  on  its  individuality.  I 
villains  there  be,  they  would  seen  - 
to  be  those  judges  who  seem  to  sur  * 
render  their  responsible  judgmen 
as  mature  individuals  and  functioi 
as  unthinking  cogs  in  a  machine  ■"■ 
crowding  their  dockets  with  com 
plaints  so  palpably  ludicrous  that  i  * 
responsible  individual  would  dismis; 
them  out  of  hand.  They  would  als( 
seem  to  be  the  lawyers  who  appea'  " 
equally  to  have  exchanged  respon- 
sible  individual  judgment   for  th*f: 
collective   mores    of    a  professioi 
which  dictates  the  acceptance  of  airfc 
case,  no  matter  how  trite  or  far 
fetched,  if  the  client  can  pay  the  fee 
It  would,  finally,  seem  to  be  the  mas 
of  humans  who  only  too  readily  tun 


over  their  responsibility  as  free  in- 
dividuals to  the  collective  machinery 
of  the  legal  system. 

What  Mr.  Auerbach  describes  is 
not  a  system  bearing  the  hallmarks 
of  free  individuals,  the  vision  of 
truth,  and  the  pride  of  responsibil- 
ity, but  a  blind  machinery  concerned 
with  elaborating  the  rules  of  the 
game  rather  than  establishing  the 
truth  and  seeing  justice  done.  On 
his  own  evidence,  I  would  submit 
that  the  society  and  the  legal  sys- 
tem he  describes  suffer  not  from  a 
surfeit  of  individualism  but  from  a 
dearth  of  free,  responsible  individ- 
uality. Erazim  Kohak 
Department  of  Philosophy 
Boston  University 
Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Auerbach's  article  was  near- 
ly entertaining.  However,  his  alle- 
gata were  more  than  his  probata 
could  support.  His  thesis  fell  away 
from  the  sheer  weight  of  unsup- 
ported conclusions  revealing  Mr. 
Auerbach  merely  grinding  his  axe. 

John  Oden 
Attorney  at  Law 
Amarillo,  Texas 


Freedom  v.  efficiency 

I  should  like  to  express  apprecia- 
ion   of  Jack  Richardson's  review 
"Systems  of  Belief,"  October]  of 
le  books  by  Loebl,  Solzhenitsyn, 
nd  Mihajlov.  He  neatly  puts  his 
,inger  on  the  essential  difference  be- 
ween  their  accounts  and  the  demo- 
ratic  way  in  which  "assumptions 
emain  open  to  amendment  and  in- 
rpretation."  Democracy  he  sees  as 
aiming  "no  heritage  of  historical 
ialectic  for  its  presence,"  and  it  is 
lis  "untidiness  and  inefficiency  that 
ind  democracy  to  human  existence, 
d  keep  it  from  becoming  another 
eology  in  disguise." 
This  is  so  well  put  and  so  impor- 
nt  that  I  would  like  to  see  this 
erne  developed  into  an  article  writ- 
n — in  Jefferson's  words  about  the 
claration   of   Independence — "so 
ain  and  firm  as  to  command  as- 
nt."  The  world  needs  such  clarifi- 
tion  of  the  philosophy  of  govern- 
nts.  Wilson  0.  Clough 

Professor  Emeritus 
Division  of  American  Studies 
University  of  Wyoming 
Laramie,  Wyo. 


Flight  safety 


Rainy-day  discovery 


We  would  like  to  commend  Vic 
Gold's  "Calling  to  the  Yahoo"  [Oc- 
tober] . 

Our  union,  which  represents 
18,000  flight  attendants  from  eigh- 
teen airlines,  objected  strongly  to  Sen- 
ator Proxmire's  Golden  Fleece  award, 
which  he  so  inappropriately  be- 
queathed upon  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  study  "The  Anthro- 
pometry of  Airline  Stewardesses." 

As  Mr.  Gold's  article  pointed 
out,  a  tragic  number  of  lives  have 
been  lost  unnecessarily  due  to  out- 
dated, ill-fitting  equipment.  Flight 
attendants  are,  by  law,  required  to 
be  on  board  commercial  aircraft  not 
for  performing  service  amenities, 
but  rather  to  evacuate  passengers  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency.  Passen- 
ger lives  are  needlessly  lost  when  the 
flight  attendants,  upon  whose  leader- 
ship passengers  are  dependent,  are 
killed  or  incapacitated. 

Del  R.  Mott 
Director  of  Safety 
Association  of  Flight  Attendants 
Washington,  D.C. 


The  house  had  been  empty  of  hu- 
man sounds,  other  than  my  own,  all 
day,  and  I  knew  I  was  reacting  to 
a  deep  boredom  when  I  yelled  "Cat!" 
to  my  sleeping  dog.  Besides  his 
frenzied  barking,  the  only  noises  I 
could  hear  were  the  dryer  tumbling 
clothes,  a  zipper  or  button  occasion- 
ally hitting  the  metal  sides,  and  the 
furnace  blowing  air  through  its 
vents. 

But  then  a  series  of  events  oc- 
curred. I  had  picked  up  the  October 
issue  of  Harper's  at  the  grocery 
store.  I  read  "My  Lives,"  by  Mi- 
chael Holroyd.  I  immediately  felt  a 
conflicting  restlessness.  I  felt  a  need 
to  go  to  the  library  to  look  up  more 
of  his  writing,  and  a  need  to  stay 
out  of  the  heavy  rain  outside  and 
keep  my  feet  warm.  This  then  led 
me,  as  a  compromise  of  sorts,  to 
my  neglected  typewriter  to  commu- 
nicate to  someone  (my  dog  doesn't 
react  to  "Holroyd!")  my  happiness 
in  having  discovered  a  fine  writer. 

Shirlee  A.  Anderson 
Los  Gatos,  Calif. 


Help  someone  choose 
the  best  of  all 
possible  words. 

This  Christmas,  give  the  dictionary  that  does 
more  than  define  words  and  show  how  to 
spell  them  correctly.  Led  by  Edwin  Newman, 
the  unique  American 
Heritage  Dictionary 
Usage  Panel  gives 
expert  advice  or 
how  to  use  words  more  effec^ 
tively  — by  making  clear  dis- 
tinctions between  good^ 
usage  and  bad  usage.  With,' 
155,000  entries.  4.00 
illustrations,  and  thou 
sands  of  new  words,  it's 
also  the  most  up-to-date 
dictionary  in  America 
The  American  Hen 
tage  Dictionary.  From 
$9.95  i 

big  advantage  to  give.  Or  to  receive. 
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THE  EASY  CHAIR 


FEAR  OF  HEIGHTS 

On  the  American  impulse  toward  oblivion 
by  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


if  <    r    <    A  — 


ON  THE  SAME  day  that  Earl 
Butz  was  resigning  his  of- 
fice as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture I  received  a  letter 
from  a  physician  in  Minnesota  who 
had  reached  the  conclusion  that  at 
least  half  the  people  who  died  of 
cancer  in  the  United  States  probably 
were  committing  what  he  described 
as  "a  form  of  suicide."  Over  a  pe- 
riod of  thirty  years  he  had  become 
convinced  that  many  of  his  patients 
contrived  their  own  illness  and  early 
death.  Although  he  presented  sta- 
tistics about  the  incidence  of  cancer, 
he  thought  that  much  the  same  thing 
probably  could  be  said  about  people 
dying  of  heart  disease,  diabetes,  cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver,  accidents,  and  em- 
physema. His  letter  encouraged  me 
to  wonder  about  the  human  capacity 
for  self-destruction,  and  the  spectacle 
of  Mr.  Butz  in  tears  led  me  to  begin 
the  inquiry  in  the  realm  of  politics. 

So  many  politicians  have  gone  out 
of  their  way  to  fall  off  the  public 
stage  in  recent  years  that  I  wonder 
if  they  might  be  suffering  the  effects 
of  vertigo.  No  matter  how  they  ex- 
plain it  to  themselves,  or  what  they 
say  to  the  reporters  assembled  for 
the  solemnities  of  the  farewell  press 
conference,  I  cannot  help  but  think 
that  somewhere  in  the  corners  of 
their  minds  they  know  what  they're 
doing.  Perhaps  they  wish  to  escape 
the  glare  of  the  television  lights;  per- 
haps they  become  sick  and  desperate 
with  feelings  of  remorse.  Surely  Mr. 
Butz  must  have  appreciated  the  risk 
of  saying  anything,  much  less  at- 
tempting a  joke,  in  the  presence  of 
John  Dean.  Dean's  reputation  rests 
on  his  talent  for  betraying  confi- 
dences, and  I'm  told  by  responsible 


authorities  in  Washington  and  Cal- 
ifornia that  prudent  men  make  it  a 
point  to  avoid  being  seen  in  his  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Butz  presumably  knew  this, 
and  yet  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  arm  Mr.  Dean  with  the 
equivalent  of  a  deadly  weapon.  He 
might  just  as  well  have  followed  Wil- 
bur Mills  into  the  Potomac  River  or 
across  the  stage  of  a  Boston  bur- 
lesque theater.  I  cannot  hope  to  guess 
at  these  men's  reasons  for  wanting 
to  retire  from  government.  Nor  can 
I  hope  to  guess  why  President  Nixon 
made  recordings  of  his  conversations 
in  the  White  House,  or  why  Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy  went  off  the  bridge 
at  Chappaquiddick,  or  why  Rep. 
Wayne  Hays  persisted  in  his  dal- 
liance with  Elizabeth  Ray. 

Their  misfortunes  remind  me  of  a 
story  that  I  read  in  a  newspaper  last 
spring  about  Grant  Keehn,  age  seven- 
ty-six and  formerly  the  president  of 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society, 
who  was  granted  a  separation  from 
his  second  wife  on  grounds  of  cruel 
and  inhuman  treatment.  The  judge 
issuing  the  papers  felt  moved  to 
write  a  twenty-four-page  decision 
in  which  she  characterized  Mr. 
Keehn's  wife  as  "a  grimly  deter- 
mined, evil-tempered  woman  who 
sought  to  turn  an  active  and  success- 
ful businessman  into  a  useless  and  in- 
dolent creature,  old  before  his  time." 
The  judge  said  that  Mrs.  Keehn,  a 
Hungarian  woman  of  romantic  pro- 
venience, sought  to  achieve  her  pur- 
pose by  "hysteria,  screaming  tan- 
trums and  . .  .  vicious  physical  vi- 
olence practiced  on  a  man  thirty-one 
years  older  than  she  and  ill-equipped 
Lewis  H.  Lapham  is  the  editor  of  Harper's. 


for  fistfights  with  a  shrieking  wom- 
an." Mrs.  Keehn  never  rose  before 
noon,  and,  on  most  weekends,  she 
never  rose  at  all,  insisting  that  her 
husband  "(a)  take  her  shopping  and 
traveling,  and  (b)  stay  in  bed  with 
her,  catering  to  her  emotional  and 
sexual  needs."  Mr.  Keehn  often  ar- 
rived at  his  office  with  "massive 
bruises  all  over  his  body  and  mul- 
tiple nail  and  teeth  marks";  one 
morning  he  appeared  with  both  his 
ears  bitten  and  split;  on  another  oc- 
casion his  eye  was  so  badly  hemor- 
rhaging that  his  doctors  feared  blind- 
ness. 


THE  will  toward  self-an- 
nihilation  is  a  familiar  hu- 
man characteristic.  The 
plays  of  Shakespeare  and 
Sophocles,  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  the  civil  wars  in  Ireland 
and  Lebanon  attest  to  man's  fond- 
ness for  murdering  himself.  Even  so, 
and  without  meaning  to  belittle  the 
accomplishment  of  other  nations  in 
other  times  and  places,  I  think  it  fair 
to  say  that  something  in  the  modern 
American  spirit  reveals  a  peculiar 
genius  or  affinity  for  the  self-inflicted 
wound.  What  other  country  in  the 
world  could  make  a  folk  hero  out  of 
Evel  Knievel?  Or  proclaim  Chris 
Burden  an  artist  because  he  had  the 
wit  to  crucify  himself  on  a  Volks- 
wagen? Or  afflict  itself  with  a  Pres- 
idential campaign  between  two  in- 
competent candidates,  each  of  them 
relying  on  the  other's  eagerness  to 
discredit  himself? 

The  genius  for  self-destruction 
shows  up  in  so  many  other  ways  that 
I  sometimes  think  that  the  United 


f  f  Get  not  your  friends  by  bare  compliments,  yy 
but  by  giving  them  sensible  tokens  of  your  love. 

—  Socrates 


This  Christmas  give  your  friends 
The  New  Republic 


Your 
liberal  friend. 


She  will  really  appreciate  it! 
Because  no  other  publication  in 
America  features  so  many  provoca- 
tive liberal  thinkers,  writing  about 
subjects  they  know  intimately. 


Your 
non-political 
friend. 

The  New  Republic  is  just  the 
magazine  to  shake  him  out  of  his 
apathy.  And  show  him  the  vital 
stake  he  has  in  the  political  life  of 
this  nation  and  the  world!  (In  any 
case,  he'll  enjoy  The  New  Republic's 
superb  coverage  of  books,  theater, 
films,  music,  dance,  art— provided 
by  some  of  the  country's  most 
distinguished  authors,  critics  and 
artists!) 


Your 
conservative 
friend. 

He  may  say  "Bah,  humbug!"  now 
and  then.  But  he,  too,  will  be  im- 
pressed. Because— as  Senator  Lloyd 
Bentsen  has  pointed  out  J'I  enjoy 
The  New  Republic. There  are  always 
some  articles  of  interest,  usually  a 
surprise,  occasionally  an  irritant, 
and  all  in  the  right  combination." 


Have  more  than  three  friends? 

Simply  write  their  names  and  addresses  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper.  Please 
pre-pay  all  gift  orders  to  avoid  processing  errors. 

(And  don't  forget  —  you  can  also  renew  or  extend  your  own  subscription  at 
our  special  Christmas  rates.  $21  a  year  for  the  first  subscription,  $16  a  year  for 
each  additional.) 


//  reply  card  is  missing,  write:  The  New  Republic,  381  West  Center  Street,  Marion,  Ohio  43302. 


THE  EASY  CHAIR  

States,  despite  the  well-known  rhet- 
oric to  the  contrary,  hears /a  grudge 
against  the  very  idea  of  a  future.  I 
tend  to  make  connections  between 
random  or  miscellaneous  events,  and 
so  when  I  read  about  the  infant- 
mortality  rate  in  Chicago  or  New 
l  ork,  I  think  about  violence  at  the 
movies.  When  I  read  about  the  poi- 
sonous chemicals  flowing  into  the 
James  River  or  pass  by  slag  heaps 
or  wrecked  automobiles,  I  think  of 
8  million  people  unable  to  find  work 
or  the  enormous  numbers  of  school- 
children who  cannot  expect  to  re- 
ceive an  education.  The  waste  of  peo- 
ple corresponds  to  the  waste  of  every 
other  known  resource.  I  find  further 
correspondences  between  the  nation- 
al levels  of  drug  addiction  and  the 
murderous  self-delusion  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  between  50,000  people 
killed  every  year  in  traffic  accidents 
and  the  American  investment  in  the 
international  arms  trade  (roughly 
$32  billion  between  1965  and  1974), 
between  the  number  of  suicides 
among  citizens  aged  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty-four (up  by  about  250  percent  in 
the  past  generation)  and  the  rich- 
ness of  the  market  in  pornographic 
fantasy.  In  the  realm  of  social  and 
political  ideas  I  notice  that  the  cur- 
rent fashion  in  pessimism  is  appro- 
priate to  a  literary  tradition  that  cel- 
ebrates the  doomed  voyager.  The 
fervent  apologists  for  "The  End  of 
Affluence, "  "The  Death  of  Progress," 
or  "The  End  of  the  American  Fu- 
ture" remind  me  of  mad  Ahab  em- 
barked on  his  hunt  for  the  white 
whale.  When  talking  to  investigative 
reporters  about  the  villains  they  have 
discovered  in  public  office  I  think  of 
the  shiftless  private  detectives  played 
by  Humphrey  Bogart,  all  of  them  re- 
joicing in  their  abandonment  to  the 
pleasures  of  gin  and  disillusion.  The 
Watergate  investigations,  recrimina- 
tions and  confessions  of  the  last  four 
years  have  come  to  constitute  a  sub- 
division of  the  entertainment  indus- 
try. Almost  all  the  principal  figures 
in  the  conspiracy  have  published 
bestselling  variants  of  the  canonical 
text;  they  continue  to  wander  through 
the  countryside  giving  lectures  and 
showing  slides  of  their  stigmata. 
Their  publishers  rely  on  the  all  but 
nonexistent  memory  of  the  general 
public,  which  also  bespeaks  a  kind 
of  self-destruction.  Celebrities  come 
and  go  like  summer  moths.  With 
smiles  of  anxious  self-congratulation 
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they  pass  through  the  lighted  ball- 
rooms of  the  national  media,  clutch- 
ing their  proofs  of  prior  existence  in 
the  forlorn  hope  that  these  might 
prove  to  be  somehow  more  useful 
than  passports  to  oblivion. 

Among  people  determined  to  do 
violence  to  themselves  the  weight  of 
anxiety  takes  palpable  form.  It  is  a 
look  in  the  eyes  that  I  associate  with 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  have 
seen  it  in  the  faces  of  people  who 
talk  about  their  prospective  ruin  as 
if  they  were  children  going  to  a  birth- 
day party.  They  mention  a  divorce 
or  the  loss  of  their  children;  they  say 
that  they  mean  to  leave  town,  that 
they  don't  care  what  anybody  thinks, 
that  the  weather  in  Stockton  isn't  as 
bad  as  everybody  says.  Something  in 
their  voices  suggests  that  they  can- 
not be  persuaded  to  delay  the  excite- 
ment of  immediate  departure.  Several 
years  ago  I  had  such  a  conversation 
with  a  man  who  had  hoped  to  be- 
come a  painter.  He  had  had  no  suc- 
cess with  his  painting,  and  he  had 
decided,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four, 
to  write  television  serials.  Much  to 
his  disgust,  he  also  had  a  talent  for 
melodrama. 

"Don't  talk  to  me  about  it,"  he 
said,  "I  need  the  money,  and  for 
$100,000  a  year,  I  figure  I  can  af- 
ford to  hate  myself." 

I  wish  I  had  known  what  to  say 
to  him.  Early  last  summer  I  heard 
that  he  had  died  of  stomach  cancer. 
I  resist  drawing  any  conclusions 
about  the  prior  causes  of  his  death, 
but  I  cannot  forget  the  expression  in 
his  eyes.  I'm  reminded  of  it  when  I 
read  in  the  papers  that  a  prominent 
tax  lawyer  has  fallen  out  of  a  win- 
dow or  that  a  child  has  been  de- 
voured by  a  dog. 

Although  I  can't  connect 
these  events  with  Mr. 
Butz's  absence  from  Wash- 
ington, or  even  with  the 
physician's  observation  about  the 
epidemic  of  self-inflicted  illness,  I 
understand  them  as  being  sympto- 
matic of  the  same  chronic  ailment.  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  body  is 
synonymous  with  the  mind.  If  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  the  American  mind, 
and  if  at  least  part  of  that  mind  takes 
pleasure  in  destroying  itself,  then  I 
would  expect  the  body  politic  to 
show  the  effects  of  the  pathological 
longing  for  catastrophe.  In  Civiliza- 


tion and  Its  Discontents  Sigmun 
Freud  speaks  of  the  ceaseless  strud 
gle,  both  within  the  individual  an] 
within  the  society  at  large,  betweel 
the  instinct  toward  life  and  the  irl 
stinct  toward  death.  He  goes  on  t 
say: 

"This  struggle  is  what  all  life  es 
sentially  consists  of,  and  the  evoli 
tion  of  civilization  may  therefore  b 
simply  described  as  the  struggle  fo 
the  life  of  the  human  species.  An 
it  is  this  battle  of  the  giants  that  ou 
nursemaids  try  to  appease  with  thei 
lullaby  about  Heaven." 

In  the  United  States  the  lullab 
has  a  sentimental  sound.  I  think  c 
wistful  country  boys  dragging  the: 
guitars  through  the  honky-tonk  bai 
of  Southern  river  towns.  They  sing  ( 
lost  love  and  the  world's  indiffereno 
The  peculiarly  American  forms  ( 
self-destruction  follow  from  the  n.] 
tional  presumption  of  innocence.  IN 
other  hypothesis  takes  account  of  a 
many  otherwise  contradictory  ph 
nomena.  I  have  noticed,  for  exampL  111 
that  among  people  newly  arrived  o 
the  heights  of  celebrity  or  authorit1 
the  well-known  fear  of  failure  is  su  ' 
passed  only  by  the  fear  of  succes  : 
Their  freedom  terrifies  them,  and  tfi  i» 
intensity  of  their  excitement  expos( 
them  to  attacks  of  conscience.  Ha1  •• 
ing  been  taught  to  deny  the  existenc  ; 
of  their  own  aggressions,  they  sorm  : 
times  find  it  impossible  to  acknow  y- 
edge  the  satisfactions  to  be  found  i  r 
the  unleashing  of  those  aggression 
If  they  discover  that  they  enjoy  d<  1 
ing  harm  to  their  friends,  childrei  ™ 
wives,  subordinates,  husbands,  an 
constituents,  then  how  can  they  ai  « 
swer  the  inquisition  of  their  Sundc  K 
school  teachers?  To  prove  that  thf  - 
still  despise  the  world  and  all  i 
wickedness,  that  they  have  retainc  M 
in  spite  of  everything  and  again  i'i 
heavy  odds,  the  imaginary  saintline 
of  their  youth,  they  often  find  it  ne 
essary  to  cast  themselves  into  tl 
nearest  pit. 

In  the  realm  of  private  affairs  th  3t 
results  in  the  injuries  sustained  I  fcn 
Mr.  Keehn,  or  in  the  casualties  r  « 
ported  among  gamblers  and  stoc  » 
market  speculators.  The  same  ir 
pulses  can  produce  even  more  fea  ' 
ful  effects  in  the  realm  of  public  a  Jl 
fairs.  The  American  experiment  hi 3 
proved  so  successful  in  the  past  20: 
years  that  I  can  well  understand  tl : 
fear  of  divine  retribution.  Not  on 
did  the  American  people  have  tl  % 
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courage  to  raise  up  a  government  on 
the  volatile  principle  of  freedom,  but 
they  also  had  the  temerity  to  explode 
an  atomic  bomb  and  thereby  make 
nonsense  of  the  Day  of  Judgment.  If 
the  American  mind  can  defy  the  laws 
of  both  God  and  Newton,  then  how 
great  must  be  the  temptation  to  in- 
flict punishment  on  itself  and  return 
to  the  pantomime  of  childhood. 

At  any  given  moment  in  history, 
relatively  few  people  want  to  protect 
both  the  idea  and  the  fact  of  free- 
dom. A  great  many  people  say  that 
they  want  to  do  these  things,  but, 
when  confronted  with  awkward 
choices,  it  usually  turns  out  that  they 
have  been  talking  about  property  or 
the  continuance  of  their  customary 
privileges.  Freedom  is  a  troublesome 
thing  to  live  with  or  sustain.  The 
condition  presupposes  a  constant 
struggling  with  the  tyranny  on  the 
right  and  the  anarchy  on  the  left. 
I  make  the  parliamentary  division 
along  more  or  less  straight  Freudian 
lines,  associating  the  right-wing  po- 
sition with,  among  other  things,  the 
(established  religions,  King  George 
Dill,  CBS  News,  the  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corporation,  and  the  harsher 
judgments  of  the  superego.  The  left- 
wing  position  I  associate  with  the  re- 
ligions of  the  self,  Nixon's  conspir- 
acy, the  pornographic  press,  the 
bomb  squads  of  the  IRA,  and  the 
perversities  of  the  id.  Most  people 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  resist  the 
emptation,  always  and  everywhere 
Dresent,  of  aligning  themselves  with 
iither  or  both  of  these  factions. 

Although  I  can  easily  appreciate 
he  giddy    excitements    of  giving 
vay  to  those  temptations,  I  think  that 
hey  might  lose  some  of  their  appeal 
f  they  could  be  separated  from  their 
orollary  assumptions  of  innocence, 
notice  that  the  statisticians  report 
tn  abrupt  increase  in  the  incidence 
>f  suicide  and  child  abuse  in  the 
veek  before  Christmas  every  year. 
At.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Kissinger  no 
loubt  had  their  reasons  for  bombing 
forth  Vietnam,  but  it  occurs  to  me 
|0  wonder  why  they  ordered  the  raid 
n  Christmas  Eve.  In  a  country  pos- 
essed  of  a  thermonuclear  arsenal, 
t  is  a  mistake  to  believe  in  fairy 
les.  The  citizens  of  that  country 
an  conquer  their  aggressions,  per- 
aps  transforming  them  into  music 
r  architecture,  but  they  do  them- 
lves  great  harm  if  they  pretend 
lat  the  aggressions  don't  exist.  □ 


THESE  OLD  BOTTLES  go  back  to  the 
days  when  Jack  Daniel  made  them  to  observe 
special  occasions. 

One  was  for  winning  the  Gold  Medal  at  the 
1904  World's  Fair.  And  another,  in  1896,  on 
the  100th  anniversary  of  Tennessee  statehood. 
He  even  had  his  nephew  make  a  special 
bottle  for  his  favorite  hotel,  the  Maxwell 
House,  in  Nashville. 
But  when  it  came  to 
whiskey,  Mr.  Jack  insisted 

on  charcoal  mellowing        /^SmI  mellowed 
every  drop.  He  was  too 
good  a  whiskey  man 
to  change  that,  no  matter 
what  the  occasion. 


DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 
Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee  37352 
Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 
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Hear  the 
light. 


Today,  communications  may  be 
at  the  threshold  of  another  revolution 
in  technology. 

Someday  soon,  when  you  make 
a  phone  call,  your  voice  may  be  car- 
ried between  telephone  offices  as 
Dulses  of  light  over  a  hair-thin  glass 
:iber. 

We  call  this  new  technology 
ghtwave  communications. 

Less  Cost,  Less  Space: 

Lightwave  communications  has 
the  potential  for  carrying  enormous 
uantities  of  information  —  from  phone 
alls  to  business  data  to  TV  pro- 
grams—at low  cost.  And  it  can  do  it 
n  much  less  space. 

Right  now,  we're  testing  an  ex- 
Derimental  system  that  can  carry 
learly  50,000  phone  calls  in  a  cable 
)f  glass  fibers  not  much  thicker  than 
\  clothesline.  It  could  do  the  work  of 
everal  copper  cables,  each  as  thick 
is  your  arm. 

That  will  allow  us  to  save  space 
n  the  crowded  cable  ducts  under  the 
treets  of  many  of  our  cities.  Which 
n  turn  will  lessen  the  need  to  add 
lew  cable  ducts  to  expand  service. 

But  even  carrying  that  many 
alls  uses  only  a  fraction  of  a  light 
)eam's  capacity. 

So  it  will  give  us  plenty  of  room 
o  grow. 


To  make  lightwave  communica- 
tions possible,  the  people  at  Bell  Labs 
and  Western  Electric  attacked  a 
number  of  problems  simultaneously. 

What  Had  to  be  Done: 

What  kind  of  problems? 

Creating  some  of  the  most  trans- 
parent glass  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Developing  techniques  to  draw 
the  glass  into  highly  precise  fibers 
which,  despite  their  tiny  size,  have  a 
complex  internal  structure  that  keeps 
the  light  from  leaking  out. 

Devising  ways  to  protect  the 
delicate  fibers  from  damage,  to  make 
them  into  cables  strong  enough  to 
pull  through  underground  ducts,  and 
to  splice  them  — a  hundred  or  more 
at  a  time. 

To  generate  the  light  carried  by 
the  fibers,  they  developed  a  tiny, 
solid-state  laser  smaller  than  a  grain 
of  salt.  (Today's  design  is  expected 
to  operate  continuously  for  ten  years 
or  more.) 

To  put  information  onto  the  light 
beam,  they  designed  equipment  that 
turns  the  tiny  laser  on  and  off  millions 
of  times  a  second. 

And  they  developed  repeaters  to 
regenerate  the  light  signal  along  its 
way,  as  well  as  photodetectors 
at  the  receiving  end  to  convert 
the  light  back  into  an  elec- 


trical signal  that  can  travel  throughout 
the  telephone  network. 

We  think  lightwave  communi- 
cations may  prove  a  long  step  forward 
in  the  development  of  communica- 
tions. 

We  may  put  it  to  use  in  the 
early  1980's  to  relieve  cable  conges- 
tion between  major  switching  centers. 
For  special  applications,  we  may  use 
it  even  sooner. 

And  it  may  someday  carry 
business  data,  visual  communication 
services  and  facsimile  transmission 
into  your  home  and  office. 


Seeing  to  it: 


Innovations  from  Bell  Labs  and 
Western  Electric  are  put  to  work.by 
your  Bell  telephone  company.  That's 
another  reason  you  have  the  most 
reliable,  least  expensive  telephone 
service  in  the  world. 

To  keep  it  that  way,  one  of  the 
things  we're  doing  is  seeing  to  it 
that  before  long  you'll  be  hearing 
the  light. 

One  of  a  series  of  messages  to 
keep  you  informed  of  how  telecom- 
munications technology  is  changing 
our  world— and  the  part  Bell  Labs, 
Western  Electric  and  your 
Bell  telephone  company 
are  playing  in  it. 


Bell  Laboratories/Western  Electric 


ARGENTINA'S  COLD  SEASON 


On  the  foreshortening  of  governments  and  life  expectancies 


A return  TO  THE  birth- 
place of  your  children  is 
an  effort  to  seek  mo- 
ments of  happiness  in 
the  present  and  faith  in  the  future 
through  the  remembrance  of  days 
past.  But  today's  Argentina  will  not 
offer  these  pleasures,  as  I  found  on 
my  visit  to  Buenos  Aires  this  Sep- 
tember. 

You  do  not  hear  boisterous  talk 
from  the  Argentine.  In  restaurants 
conversation  is  in  hushed  tones.  On 
the  street,  smiles  disguise  the  hor- 
ror of  news  about  persons  you  know 
who  have  been  kidnapped,  murdered, 
or  forced  to  leave.  Everyone  seems 
to  be  fleeing,  i  making  plans  to 
leave,  especially  the  foreigners: 
Chileans,  Bolivians,  Uruguayans, 
Brazilians.  They  had  come  seeking 
refuge  beneath  anti-Communist 
banners,  but  refuge  is  no  longer  to 
be  had.  Argentines  themselves  are 
running  for  their  lives.  Intellectuals, 
as  always,  are  suspect.  Jews  are  in 
trouble;  synagogues  are  bombed 
and  Jewish  businesses  made  targets 
for  submachine-gun  bullets.  Even 
the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 


Church — and  you  must  be  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  qualify  for  the  Presiden- 
cy of  Argentina — knows  no  peace. 
Eight  priests  and  a  bishop  have  been 
killed. 

From  diplomats  and  responsible 
businessmen  come  cautious  phrases, 
begging  to  be  believed.  You  know 
they  are  only  trying  to  convince 
themselves  that  the  worst  is  over. 
Then,  as  you  dine  in  the  Alexandra, 
an  excellent  restaurant  from  the 
days  when  the  British  were  pre- 
dominant in  this  country's  affairs, 
an  explosion  halts  all  conversation 
for  ten  seconds,  as  if  a  sound  track 
had  been  mysteriously  erased.  This 
time  it  is  only  the  backfire  of  a  bus. 

From  everywhere  you  hear  de- 
nunciations of  the  incompetence  and 
selfishness  of  Juan  D.  Peron  and 
his  followers;  of  the  politicians  who 
filled  their  pockets  instead  of  the 
nation's  coffers;  of  the  United  States 
for  its  meddling  in  the  past  with 
elected  governments;  of  the  unseen 
but  seemingly  omnipresent  Central 
Intelligence  Agency;  of  the  old  Left, 

Frank  N.  Manitzas  reports  from  South 
America  for  NBC  News. 


by  Frank  N.  Manitzas 

the  new  Left,  the  pseudomorphic 
Left,  the  Marxists;  of  the  old  Right, 
the  new  Right,  the  original  Nazis, 
the.  neo-Nazis;  of  the  "international 
Communist  conspiracy,"  be  it  real  or 
phantom;  of  the  military  junta,  quite 
real,  received  with  euphoria  when  it 
seized  power  last  March  24,  now  dis- 
sipating its  support  faster  than  any 
military  government  of  the  past.  Even 
in  whispers  the  denunciations  are 
passionate.  But  no  one  seems  to  be 
in  favor  of  anyone  or  anything. 

I  walk  through  the  Plaza  San 
Martin,  absorbing  the  richness  of 
this  country  of  25  million.  I  glance 
at  the  Circulo  Militar,  its  100-odd 
rooms  once  the  private  home  of  the 
Gainza  Paz  family,  the  owners  of 
the  conservative  newspaper  La  Pren- 
sa.  An  unseasonable  cold  spell  con- 
tinues in  the  city,  and  I  note  that 
the  jacaranda  trees  are  not  in  bloom. 
For  the  armed  forces,  once  again  in 
power,  this  is  a  good  sign,  because 
the  Argentines  have  a  penchant  for 
giving  life  to  myths:  "With  the 
bloom  of  the  jacaranda  comes  a 
coup  d'etat."  This  myth,  however, 
is  too  close  to  the  truth.  The  last 
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Anything  more 
and  it  would  be  too  complicated 

Anything  less 
and  it  wouldn't  be  a  Panasonic. 

Introducing  Systems  2000,M  from  Panasonic.  A  new  kind  of  compact  stereo  system 
that's  more  sophisticated  than  the  usual  compact  system.  Yet  very  easy  to  live  with. 
The  styling  is  lean,  low  and  European.  So  it  doesn't  fill  your  room  with  equipment. 

Bu*    does  W  vour  room  with  sound.  Because  all  three  models  come 
complete  with  Thrusters".  Panasonic's  newest  and  most  exciting  speakers. 
BfZ&i^"^    With  a  61/2  woofer  and  a  21/2 "  tweeter  for  full  range  sound.  Plus  an  extra 
$t  0  speaker  cone  (our  engineers  call  it  "vibra-cone").  For  a  powerful  thrust  of 

w^^^^^^"    bass.  So  important  in  today's  music. 

1  T  /f^^^  Arfd  eacn  Panasonic  Systems  2000  has  the  kind  of  power  you  need  to 

Wt  ^nRr  jf  #  1    hear  all  the  music.  10  watts  per  channel.  Minimum  RMS  into  8  ohms  from 
IW^M^    100  Hz  to  20kHz  with  no  more  than  5%  total  harmonic  distortion.  Try  to  find 
Thrusters^      *nat  kind  of  performance  in  the  usual  compact  receiver. 
An  extra  speaker  cone  for  All  three  Systems  2000,  starting  with  the  SE-2600,  bring  you  superb 

FM/AM/FM  stereo  listening.  As  well  as  a  deluxe  1 1 "  record  changer  with 
magnetic  cartridge.  And  for  tape  buffs,  the  SE-2650  adds  a  sophisticated  built-in  stereo  cassette 
player/ recorder.  And  the  SE-2680  adds  an  advanced  stereo  8  track  player/ recorder. 

Get  Systems  2000.  And  get  fkmm 
all  of  the  sound.  But  none  of  *s2sr 
the  complications. 


Thrusters. 
An  extra  speaker  cone  for 
a  powerful  thrust  of  bass. 


The  Panasonic  SE-2650 
FM/AM/FM  stereo 
receiver  with  built-in 
cassette  player/ recorder. 
11"  automatic  record 
changer.  And  Thrusters 
2-way  speakers  featuring 
a  6V2"  woofer  and  BV2" 
'Vibra-cone." 
And  all  cabinetry  is 
simulated  wood  grain. 


The  unique  microphone  makes 
shooting  movies  easier  than  ever 

f    The  new  Kodak  Ektasound  movie 
I  camera  has  a  microphone  right  on  the 
handle.  It's  big  news  and  it's  so  conve- 
nient. It  gives  you  freedom  of  move- 
ment. You  can  take  sound  movies 
without  microphone  cords  and  without 
placing  a  microphone. 
The  on-camera  microphone  is  only  one  of  many  fea- 
tures designed  to  make  it  easier  than  ever  to  take  sound 
movies  indoors  or  out,  without  movie  lights. 


You  hear  what  the  camera  records. 
A  new  sound  monitor  allows  you  to  hear  what  t 
camera  hears — both  before  and  during  filming. 

A  camera-on  light  lets  your  subje 
know  when  movies  are  being  tak* 
New  signals  include  a  viewfinder  fi 
gauge  that  lets  you  see  how  much  fi 
you  have  left.  There  are  two  models  y 
can  choose  from — one  with  a  zoom  le 
The  new  Kodak  Ektasound  movie  camera  is  o 
Christmas  gift  that  keeps  on  giving  as  the  family  ke( 
on  growing. 
Ask  your  photo  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 
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New  Kodak  Ektasound  movie  camera 
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i  Jow  showing  sound  movies  is 
leasy  as  taking  them. 

Watch  your  movies  two  ways. 
Ik   The  new  Kodak  Ektasound  Movie- 
'  Lll  deck  projector  is  so  easy  to  use.  You 

JIBD  can  even  watc^  y°ur  movies  without 
setting  up  a  screen  or  turning  down 
«j  proiected  image   room  lights.  Just  pull  out  the  built-in 
ng  screen.  It's  ideal  for  small  audiences.  Of  course, 
lean  project  onto  a  regular  screen,  too.  Every 
iyou  show  your  movies,  you  will  enjoy  the  easy-to- 
I  utomatic  threading  and  automatic  rewind  features. 


Shows  super  8  and  8  mm  film. 
The  Kodak  Ektasound  Moviedeck  projector  is  so  ver- 
satile, you  can  show  super  8  sound  and  silent  film  and 
8  mm  silent  film  at  the  flip  of  a  single  switch.  And  an  in- 
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ARGENTINA'S  COLD  SEASON 


elected  government  to  complete  its 
term  of  office  was  that  of  Juan  D. 
Peron  in  1953.  The  succeeding  elev- 
en heads  of  government  averaged 
twenty-two  months  in  power.  Peron's 
widow,  Isabel,  fell  two  months  short 
of  the  average  and  remains  a  prisoner 
of  the  junta. 

The  policies  of  the  junta  to  sup- 
press "subversion"  and  "inflation" 
are  those  one  learns  to  expect  from 
an  Argentine  military  regime.  Re- 
ports of  kidnapping  and  killing,  tor- 
ture and  disappearance,  are  as  nor- 
mal a  feature  of  the  daily  press  as 
the  price  quotations  from  the  stock- 
yards. The  beef-count  made  Argen- 
tina famous;  the  body-count  is  mak- 
ing Argentina  infamous.  The  official 
kill  ratio  is  10  to  1:  ten  "subver- 
sives" for  each  of  "their"  victims. 
Unofficially,  and  closer  to  the  truth, 
it  is  more  like  30  to  1.  Innocent  peo- 
ple die  as  a  result  of  action  by  junta 
security  forces.  Nervousness  and 
cold  fear  are  everywhere. 

And  yet  this  junta  is  described  as 
blando — that  is,  "a  soft-moderate" 
government  in  the  Argentine  mili- 
tary-political tradition.  Its  titular 
head  is  a  fervent  Roman  Catholic 
and  serious  professional  soldier, 
Army  Commander  in  Chief  Lt.  Gen. 
Jorge  Rafael  Videla.  No  one  senses 
a  challenge  to  his  continued  rule. 
The  main  reason,  you  find,  is  that  the 
alternatives  to  the  junta  are  more 
frightening  than  the  terror  being  un- 
leashed today.  Videla  must  know 
what  is  happening.  He  himself  has 
barely  escaped  its  effects — two  at- 
tempted assassinations.  Is  it  that  he 
cannot  control  it,  or  will  not?  Jorge 
Luis  Borges  said  of  Argentina,  "My 
country  is  not  ready  for  democracy." 
An  Argentine  political  scientist  trying 
to  explain  the  unending  violence  told 
me:  "You  must  credit  some  to  just 
barbaridad."  Is  barbarism  perhaps 
a  precondition  of  democracy? 


UP  CALLE  FLORIDA,  past 
the  elegant  shops  empty 
of  customers  because  of 
the  rising  prices,  I  walk 
to  a  lunch  where  I  hope  to  find 
some  answers.  Chez  Luis  is  a  two- 
minute  walk  from  the  pink-hued  gov- 
ernment house,  Casa  Rosada.  There 
I  await  my  two  luncheon  guests. 
Every  day  they  brief  President  Vi- 
dela. Today,  they  will  brief  me  also, 
but  they  are  late  because  military 


officers  no  longer  dine  publicly  in 
uniform  (at  least,  I  have  yet  to  see 
one),  and  the  changing  of  clothes 
is  not  calculated  into  their  tight  dai- 
ly schedules. 

The  officers  arrive  separately,  al- 
though their  offices  are  adjacent. 
"It  is  best  not  to  travel  in  groups," 
I  am  told.  Dressed  as  modern  busi- 
ness executives,  they  are  betrayed 
only  by  the  cut  of  their  hair.  Like 
their  President,  they  are  American- 
trained  soldiers.  Richard  Nixon 
might  have  been  describing  these 
men  on  his  trip  here  in  1967:  "the 
new  breed  of  military." 

There  is  talk  of  the  cold  weather, 
then  the  ordering  of  steak  and  salad 
and  wine,  to  be  preceded  by  glazed 
ham  with  pineapple,  and  a  cautious 
opening  of  conversation. 

"My  personal  interest  is  that  I 
wish  to  return  with  my  children  to 
Argentina,  their  birthplace,"  I  say. 
"I  am  concerned  that  with  today's 
events" — I  pause,  and  they  nod, 
acknowledging  the  unspoken  de- 
tails— "that  their  education  will  be 
stymied." 

From  each,  immediate  protests. 
Rank  having  its  privileges,  the  se- 
nior officer  speaks  first:  "No,  you 
are  wrong.  Argentina  has  always 
been  ahead  of  the  rest  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  education.  My  children  are  in 
a  wonderful  school,  learning  not  only 
English,  but  everything." 

The  other  agrees:  "For  a  hundred 
years,  Argentina's  education  has 
been  supreme.  Your  children  will 
receive  an  excellent  education  here." 

The  good,  dark  red  wine,  Don 
Valentin,  is  served.  There  is  a  neu- 
tral toast:  "To  Argentina."  Then  I 
am  admonished  to  be  frank:  "No 
question  you  have  shall  go  unan- 
swered." 

The  wine  is  excellent,  and  I  think 
as  I  sip  whether  it  is  safe  to  discuss 
the  past.  Shall  I  mention  that  a  year 
before  the  coup  d'etat  I  was  shown 
the  advance  planning  under  way 
against  the  government  of  Isabel 
Peron?  The  same  officers  who  had 
worked  against  the  previous  elected 
President,  Arturo  Illia,  in  1966,  were 
directing  this  campaign,  but  with  a 
difference.  The  planning  offices  this 
time  were  on  the  main  floor  of  the 
Army  headquarters  behind  the  Casa 
Rosada.  Against  Illia,  when  there 
had  been  a  greater  need  for  secrecy, 
the  offices  had  been  on  the  four- 
teenth floor.  Or  maybe  I  should  men- 
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tion  my  recent  conversation  with 
Navy  officers  whose  feeling  for  Pe- 
ron and  his  supporters  can  only  be 
described  as  hatred.  I  had  asked  a 
Navy  captain  to  name  the  date  when 
the  planning  had  begun  against  Isa- 
bel Peron.  "Twenty  years  ago,"  he 
said.  That  would  mean  1955,  when 
Juan  D.  Peron  fled  the  country 
aboard  a  Paraguayan  gunboat.  The 
Navy  believes  the  Army  should  never 
have  let  Peron  get  out  alive,  and  it 
still  thinks  of  the  Army  as  generally 
too  lenient. 

I  ask  about  the  unity  of  the  armed 
forces.  Again,  a  quick  response. 
"There  is  unity,"  says  the  younger 
man.  The  older  shows  a  clenched 
fist:  "Like  this!"  he  says.  There  fol- 
lows from  each  an  admission  that 
individual  acts  are  sometimes  con- 
strued as  signs  of  disunity.  They 
offer  examples  of  such  acts:  Navy 
Commander  Adm.  Emilio  Eduardo 
Massera,  described  by  diplomats  as 
the  most  able  politician  among  the 
men  in  uniform,  speaking  "prema- 
turely" on  his  recent  visit  to  Brazil. 
"He  never  should  have  said  that  the 
war  against  the  subversives  has  been 
won."  Air  Force  Brig.  Gen.  Orlando 
Ramon  Agosti  promoting  to  a  key 
position  the  Air  Force  officer  who 
had  led  a  pocket  rebellion  last  year 
against  the  Air  Force  and  the  pre- 
vious government.  "A  dumb  mistake." 
Minister  of  Interior  and  Army  Gen. 
lAlbano  Harguindeguy  insisting  that 
terrorist  groups,  primarily  the 
Trotskyite  People's  Revolutionary 
Army  (ERP)  and  the  leftist-Peron- 
ist  Montoneros,  had  been  rendered 
[ineffective,  only  hours  before  a  bomb 
sxploded  in  Federal  Police  Head- 
quarters to  kill  and  wound  a  score. 

"How  would  he  have  known?"  I 
isk. 

j   The  older  officer  tries  to  ignore 

my  question. 

"How   would   the   general  have 

jtnown?  Or  is  it  true  that  the  bomb 

was  not  the  work  of  terrorists?" 
He  nods.  "We  really  don't  know 

jvho  was  responsible." 

The  federal  police,  35,000  men 
veil  armed  and  trained,  are  an  auton- 
)mous  force.  The  Army  is  trying  to 
)ring  them  under  its  control,  lest 
hey  seek  refuge  under  another — 

perhaps  the  Navy's — banner  of  lead- 
:rship.  The  federal  police  share  the 
Davy's  attitude  toward  Peronists,  and 
oward  the  leftist  element,  which  to 
(he  police  means  intellectuals.  It  is 


the  police,  after  all,  who  are  always 
called  on  to  put  down  the  student 
demonstrations. 

"Is  there  bad  feeling  between  the 
Army  and  the  police?"  I  ask. 

A  whispered  answer:  "They  did 
not  protect  our  general." 

This  was  a  reference  to  Gen.  Ce- 
sareo  Cardozo,  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Videla  to  head  the  federal  po- 
lice and  to  bring  "reforms."  Some- 
how Ana  Maria  Gonzalez,  a  school- 
mate of  the  general's  daughter, 
sneaked  enough  explosive  into  his 
apartment  to  blow  him  to  bits.  Fed- 
eral police  were  guarding  the  gen- 
eral's home,  but  Ana  Maria  was  not 
captured  and  remains  on  the  loose. 
Cardozo's  successor,  Gen.  Arturo  A. 
Corbetta,  fared  better  but  did  not  last 
much  longer  in  his  post.  Although 
he,  too,  had  orders  to  bring  the  fed- 
eral police  "into  good  and  legal  con- 
dition" (the  Army  euphemism  for 
eliminating  corruption ) ,  Corbetta 
was  forced  to  resign  when  he  tried 
to  discipline  police  commanders  who 
sought  vengeance  after  the  lethal  ex- 
plosion in  police  headquarters. 

But  the  older  officer  does  not  want 
to  continue  on  the  police  question. 
Instead  he  returns  to  the  "sharing" 


problem  within  the  government.  Each 
branch  of  the  military  ostensibly 
has  33.33  percent  of  the  power  and 
patronage.  Nothing,  of  course,  for 
the  federal  police.  But  the  Army  feels 
that  because  of  its  size  and  respon- 
sibilities its  percentage  should  be  in- 
creased. Says  the  older  officer:  "A 
solution  is  being  put  into  effect." 

I  ask  about  the  actions  of  the  in- 
dividual "gangs,"  often  described  as 
right-wing,  patterned  after  the  Ar- 
gentine Anti-Communist  Alliance  or 
"triple-A"  death  squads  prominent 
during  the  Juan  and  Isabel  Peron 
governments.  These  seem  to  offer 
evidence  that  either  the  junta  is  not 
so  blando  or  it  has  lost  control.  "I 
see  the  automobiles  without  license 
plates,  carrying  the  unidentifiable 
armed  squads  on,  if  you  will  excuse 
me,  missions  of  death." 

"Yes,"  says  the  younger  one  bold- 
ly, interrupting  me.  "Yes,  they  in- 
clude members  of  the  military  and 
police  security  forces,  but  they  are 
a  necessity."  Only  a  few  days  after 
the  coup,  various  AAA  hit  men  were 
welcomed  with  open  arms  into  the 
offices  of  the  junta's  operations. 

"We  must  act  just  like  the  United 
States  did  in  Vietnam,"  says  the 
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older  officer.  "I  was  there  as  an  ob- 
\  ou  did  not  copy  the  French. 
No  white  gloves  slapped  to  the  face 
of  the  enemy  with  a  challenge  to  duel 
at  noon  the  next  day.  No!  You  beat 
the  enemy  at  his  game — better 
irained  and  more  ruthless,  imitating 
and  then  improving  on  his  guerrilla 
tactics  with  intensive  search-and- 
destroy  efforts.  We,  too,  are  copying 
the  game." 

"But  do  you  think  the  United 
States  won  in  Vietnam?" 

"Ah — no.  But  that's  only  because 
you  were  afraid  to  use  three  or  four 
bombas  atomicas.  That's  all  you 
needed." 

The  steak  comes.  The  moment  of 
truth  is  at  hand  in  Argentina,  I  think 
to  myself,  cutting  into  the  juicy  beef 
which  has  become  more  expensive 
since  the  coup  and  less  accessible  to 
the  workers.  Inflation  has  been  sky- 
rocketing at  a  rate  of  335  percent  a 
year.  Prices  are  soaring  on  food- 
stuffs, clothing,  and  household  items. 
Rent  controls  have  disappeared. 
Strikes  are  outlawed.  A  full-blown  re- 
cession is  under  way  because  money 
is  tight  and  people  cannot  afford  to 
purchase. 

Perhaps  the  economy  can  be 
brought  back  quickly.  Argentina's 
rich  pampas  are  ready  to  produce 
wheat,  maize,  and  other  grains  for 
export.  Beef  exports  will  rise  next 
year  because  of  the  drought  in  Eu- 
rope. But  the  problem  that  preoc- 
cupies the  junta  is  the  one  they  call 
subversion  and  terrorism. 


You  accept  the  military's 
theory  that  the  ERP  and 
the  Montoneros  are  fight- 
ing on  but  losing.  These 
groups  have  been  active  since  the  late 
1960s,  when  the  President,  Lt.  Gen. 
Juan  Carlos  Ongania  (once  decorat- 
ed by  the  Kennedy  Administration 
for  his  defense  of  democracy),  used 
the  federal  police  and  Army  troops 
to  put  down  strikes  in  Cordoba.  That 
opened  the  door  to  unrestrained 
violence.  The  ERP  and  Montoneros, 
at  first  picked  off  military  officers 
and  police  they  believed  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  "crimes  against  the 
people" — that  is,  against  them.  Then 
they  went  further,  kidnapping  prom- 
inent businessmen,  whom  they  saw 
as  tied  to  "the  enemy  of  the  people." 
Bunge  &  Born,  an  Argentine  multi- 
national company,  paid  $60  million, 
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and  Exxon  another  $14  million,  for 

the  ransom  of  top  executives  held  by 
the  ERP  and  Montoneros.  The  kid- 
nappers acknowledged  they  were  act- 
ing against  the  law,  but  it  is  fair  to 
question  whether  citizens  must  sup- 
port a  legal  system  buttressed  by  a 
government  which  practices  its  own 
lawlessness.  I  recount  to  my  guests 
some  episodes  from  earlier  conversa- 
tions with  other  Argentines. 

In  the  luxurious  suburb  of  San 
Isidro,  a  young  woman  tries  in  vain 
to  find  a  house  at  night  in  order  to 
return  a  baby  carriage.  She  stops  to 
ask:  "Where  is  number  242,  the 
house  of  the  Bordas?"  The  answer 
is  a  nod  to  the  left.  "But  nothing  is 
there,  just  a  vacant  lot."  The  an- 
swer: "The  house  was  destroyed  last 
night  by  a  bomb.  Fortunately,  the 
Bordas  had  left  for  dinner  at  a  res- 
taurant, and  their  children  were  visit- 
ing friends.  The  bomb  had  been 
placed  in  the  children's  bedroom. 
They  lost  everything,  but  they  were 
lucky." 

The  officers  only  nod  as  I  say, 
"Right-wing  elements  were  blamed," 
so  I  continue  with  another  story. 
Senor  D  is  stopped  on  the  Panamer- 
icana  Highway  by  the  provincial 
police  while  driving  home  from  work 
at  about  nine  o'clock  at  night.  They 
check  the  trunk,  the  back  seat,  his 
driver's  license  and  ownership  pa- 
pers. Finally,  they  find  an  envelope 
in  his  coat  pocket  containing  2  mil- 
lion old  pesos  (about  $80).  They 
take  that  from  him.  He  is  allowed  to 
drive  away.  Then  he  is  halted  by  an 
Army  patrol  a  few  miles  down  the 
highway.  Again  the  search.  But  Senor 
D  protests:  "I  have  no  more  money. 
The  others  took  it."  There  follows  a 
discussion  as  to  who  and  where,  and 
whether  he  can  identify  the  persons 
involved.  Senor  D  is  requested  to 
return  with  the  Army  patrol.  At  the 
previous  checkpoint  he  identifies  the 
police.  An  envelope  with  his  name, 
and  the  pesos,  is  found.  The  Army 
patrol  orders  the  police  into  the 
drainage  ditch.  As  a  terrified  Senor 
D,  his  pesos  again  in  his  possession, 
drives  away,  the  Army  patrol  shoots 
down  the  four  policemen. 

Nods  of  agreement.  The  younger 
officer  says:  "You  must  remember, 
mistakes  are  unavoidable.  You  had 
your  Watergate.  We  have  ours."  He 
is  so  pleased  with  his  answer  that  I 
cannot  remind  him  who  was  ultimate- 
ly responsible  for  Watergate.  White 
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House  in  Washington.  Pink  House 
in  Buenos  Aires.  I  cannot  be  so  blunt. 

"Are  not  the  courts  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  terrorists,  with  those 
you  call  the  subversives?" 

"No,"  says  the  older  officer.  "To 
take  a  subversive  to  court  is  to  en- 
danger the  life  of  the  judge.  He  will 
receive  a  telephone  call  threatening 
not  only  himself  but  his  wife  and 
children.  We  know.  The  only  way  is 
this  way.  And  who  do  you  think  the 
subversives  are?" 

I  say  that  subversives  are  those 
who  advocate  the  overthrow  of  a 
government  through  violence,  realiz- 
ing the  irony  in  saying  this  to  men 
who  have  acted  violently  to  bring 
down  four  elected  governments  since 
1955. 

"A  subversive,"  says  the  one  to 
my  right,  "is  not  only  he  or  she — 
remember,  the  women  are  killing  too 
— carrying  guns  or  throwing  bomb s. 
It  also  is  he  who  writes  the  pamphleL, 
prints,  distributes,  and  reads  it." 

The  other  interrupts:  "'That  is  why 
our  educational  system  is  so  bad.  For  | 
fifty  years  professors  have  been  in 
doctrinating  our  children.  The  ideo 
is  as  much  a  subversive  as 
the  one  who  pulls  the  trigger."  So 
much  for  their  earlier  endorsement 
of  the  Argentine  educational  system, 
I  ask  about  the  moderate  People's 
Radical  Party  Congressmen   ( Con 
gressmen,  that  is,  until  the  junta 
closed  Congress),  Sen.  Hipolito  So 
lari  Yrigoyen  and  Deputy  Mario  Abel 
Amaya,  both  widely  respected.  They 
disappeared  in  mid-August,  appar- 
ently   abducted    by  ""unidentified" 
armed  men  ( who  were  actually  from 
the  Argentine  Navy ) ,  then  were  "res- 
cued" by  Army   troops  and  have 
since  been  held  incommunicado  ini 
the  south. 

"Those  two  are  not  innocent,"  says 
the  one  to  my  left.  "And  the  same 
applies  to  those  priests  of  whom  youj 
spoke." 

The  junta  never  had  said  who  was 
responsible   for  the   death   of  the 
priests.  Can  it  not  find  out?  The  Ar 
gentine  bishops  gave  their  answer  i: 
a  protest  to  President  Videla:  "Ho 
powerful  are  these  people  who  ki 
with  such  impunity  and  anonymity? 

The  older  officer  says:  "Providin, 
comfort  to  the  enemy  is  a  subversive  ,;. 
activity."  That  is  why  the  priests 
were  killed.  And  the  other  nods.  I 
ask  him  what  he  means  by  his  nod. 
and  he  answers:  "When  we  nod,  that ^ 
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[leans  we  cannot  disagree  with  what 
las  been  said." 

I  ask  them  for  their  definition  of 
ubversive  activity.  It  is  the  same  as 
hat  used  by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
—a  military  canon,  a  catchall. 

"Anyone  lending  aid,  comfort  and 
noral  support  to  individuals,  gr&ups 
ir  organizations  which  advocate  the 
iverthrow  of  incumbent  governments 
»y  force  and  violence  is  subversive 
nd  is  engaged  in  subversive  activ- 
ty,"  says  one. 

The  other  adds  some  key  phrases: 
All  ivillful  acts  which  are  intended 

0  be  detrimental  to  the  best  inter- 
sts  of  the  government  and  which  do 
ot  fall  into  the  categories  of  treason, 
edition,  sabotage,  or  espionage  will 
e  placed  in  the  category  of  subver- 
ive  activity." 

They  await  my  response.  Another 
uestion?  I  feel  as  if  I  am  at  cate- 
hism. 

What  was  it  the  political  scientist 
ad  said?  "Barbaridad." 

The  older  officer  touches  my  arm 
nd  I  jump  as  if  from  a  nightmare. 
[Did  you  read  about  the  weapons 
ictories?" 

I  nod.  He  smiles,  continuing: 
:Everyone  arrested — a  foreigner.  It 
jroves  there  is  an  international  con- 
t)iracy." 

[  "But  the  weapons  used  by  the 
\ubversivos'  are  those  they  have 
folen — or  purchased — from  the  Ar- 
mtine  Armed  Forces,"  I  say  firmly. 

"That's  the  way  it  was.  But  we 
rare  stopped  that.  Now  they  must 
lake  their  own.  And  we  must  stop 
|.at.  But  the  conspiracy  is  directed 
lorn  abroad — from  Paris." 

I  cannot  hold  back  my  smile.  Bue- 
')s  Aires's  Old  World  architecture 
Sid  cultural  life  for  so  long  made 
pis  capital  city  of  10  million  "the 

iris  of  the  Americas"  that  now  she 

supposedly  importing  her  violence 
well  as  her  fall  fashions  from 

iris. 

"It  is  true,"  he  says,  not  smiling. 
For  five  minutes  they  try  to  con- 
'nce  me  that  the  Communists  are 
iging  a  campaign  for  control  of  the 
uth  Atlantic,  that  Angola  was  a 
st  phase  of  the  plan,  and  Argentina 
next.  The  presence  of  Communists 

1  the  South  Atlantic,  they  say,  "mo- 
rates  a  new  approach  to  the  strate- 
Ip  situation."  I  protest,  whereupon 
Ik  older  officer  says  it  should  be 
Cough  for  me — "as  a  patriotic 
I nerican" — to  know  that  Rear  Adm. 


James  Sagerholm,  Commander  of 
South  Atlantic  Force  138,  which  par- 
ticipated in  joint  maneuvers  with  the 
Argentine  fleet  (the  UNITAS  XVII 
exercises),  had  been  quoted  in  that 
day's  edition  of  La  Nacion  as  saying 
that  a  new  strategic  approach  was 
needed  in  the  South  Atlantic. 

I  know  how  these  Argentines  are 
forever  seeking  justification  in  the 
words  of  U.S.  military  officers,  re- 
gardless of  whether  those  words  ex- 
press U.S.  policy.  I  remember  a  plea 
at  5:00  A.M.  by  the  U.S.  Army  at- 
tache as  I  was  writing  my  story  for 
the  Associated  Press  on  the  over- 
throw of  the  government  of  Arturo 
Frondizi  in  March  1962. 

"But  you  can't  call  it  a  'military 
dictatorship'!  They  are  saving  Ar- 
gentina from  Communism,"  said  the 
major,  who  will  never  admit  he  was 
wrong,  and  who  is  now  a  general. 

And  I  remember  when  U.S.  Am- 
bassador Edwin  Martin,  alone  in  his 
Embassy,  fought  to  maintain  the 
elected  government  of  Arturo  Illia  in 
1966.  The  military  attaches,  and 
those  omnipresent  "others"  were 
working  hard  to  "save  Argentina 
from  Communism."  One  day  the 
Army  attache  escorted  a  senior  Ar- 
gentine officer  to  the  Ambassador's 
residence  to  explain  "why  we  are 
moving  against  Illia."  Martin  never 
acknowledged  the  Argentine.  He  just 
kept  looking  out  the  French  windows 
at  the  bright  moon,  saying:  "Have 
you  ever  seen  such  a  peaceful  sight? 
Where  else  but  in  Argentina?" 

You  can  talk  to  U.S.  diplomats 
now,  and  they  will  tell  you,  if  you 
don't  quote  them:  "You  know  Fron- 
dizi had  his  faults,  but  he  wasn't  that 
bad.  And  Illia — why,  that  was  prob- 
ably the  best  government  Argentina 
ever  had.  You  know,  I  don't  under- 
stand really  what  happened." 

I  look  at  my  luncheon  guests  and 
smile.  I  throw  up  my  hands  in  sur- 
render. They  nod,  and  smile  back. 

Dessert  is  whipped  sabayon. 
Then  coffee.  As  they  leave,  I  write 
in  my  notebook:  "Too  much  fixation 
on  procedure.  No  individual  thought 
on  actual,  changing  situations.  There 
is  a  chance — a  small  chance — that 
if  men  like  these  start  to  think,  and 
feel,  the  country  might  yet  pull  out 
of  it.  But  the  odds  remain  that  Ar- 
gentina will  continue  to  build  on  its 
reputation  as  the  country  with  the 
most  living  former  Presidents. 

"To  date,  there  are  eight."  □ 


Introducing  The 
Christian  Brothers 

Estate  Bottled 
Select  Napa\klley 
Napa  Fume. 

We  are  still  a  bit  old-fashioned 
about  many  of  the  steps  in  making  our 
wines  here  in  our  Napa  Valley 
winery.  But  through  the  years,  we,  and 
others,  have  added  immensely  to 
our  knowledge  and  methods. 

We  are  now  pleased  to  introduce 
a  wine  we  believe  draws  on  the  best  of 
the  old  and  the  new:  our  Napa  Fume. 


This  is  a  pale  gold  wine,  made 
wholly  from  Sauvignon  Blanc  grapes 
grown  in  our  own  vineyards.  These 
grapes,  among  the  first  to  ripen,  have 
a  delightful  fresh  taste  and  fragrance. 

To  capture  this  quality,  we  fer- 
ment the  juice  in  special  temperature- 
controlled  cooperage  at  50°  This  cold 
fermentation  keeps  the  fruitiness  and 
aroma  in  the  wine.  It  also  enhances 
the  trace  of  "fuming"  or  smokiness 
that  inspired  the  descriptive  name. 

Afterward  Napa  Fume  is  ma- 
tured and  then  bottle  aged  in  our  own 
tradition  until  it  is  ready  for  your 
table. 


1  believe  you 
will  find  our  Napa 
Fume  one  of  the 
great  white  wines 
of  the  Napa  Valley 
and  an  ideal  com- 
panion to  light  meats,  omelettes,  fish, 
fowl,  and  cheese  dishes.  If  your  wine 
merchant  does  not  have  it  available, 
you  may  write  to  me. 

#uitoX-*#/  JSC 

Cellarmaster 
The  Christian  Brothers 
Napa  Valley,  California  94558 

Worldwide  Distributors:  Fromm  and  Sichel,  Inc., 
San  Francisco,  California. 
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THE  BURDEN  OF  GENEROSITY 


Our  hidden  national  debt 
by  Les  Aspin 

LAST  JANUARY  a  chief  petty 
officer  in  the  Navy  retired 
from  the  service.  He  is  now 
receiving  a  pension  of  just 
over  $100  a  week.  The  man  is  thirty- 
five  years  old  and  served  barely  more 
than  eighteen  years  in  the  Navy.  In 
New  York  City,  a  bus  driver  on  a 
$13,000  salary  retired  on  a  $15,600 
pension. 

The  pensions  of  many  government 
employees  are  exceedingly  generous, 
especially  when  compared  with  pen- 
sions in  the  private  sector.  For  ex- 
ample, a  New  York  City  teacher 
who  retired  last  year,  after  a  thirty- 
year  career  and  a  $15,000  final  sal- 
ary, receives,  at  the  very  least,  65 
percent  of  his  final  salary  in  retire- 
ment benefits.  A  steelworker  making 
the  same  salary,  working  the  same 
number  of  years  and  retiring  the 
same  day,  gets  only  27  percent. 

Not  all  public  pensions  are  as 
generous  as  the  Navy  man's.  He 
took  advantage  of  a  loophole  to  re- 
tire after  eighteen  years  instead  of 
the  military's  usual  twenty  years. 
The  New  York  City  bus  driver  also 
took  advantage  of  a  loophole:  know- 
ing his  pension  would  be  based  on 
the  earnings  of  his  final  working 
year,  he  exerted  himself  to  the  point 
of  accumulating  an  average  thirty- 
five  hours  a  week  in  overtime.  That 
kind  of  commitment  to  retired  city 

Les  Aspin,  a  Democratic  Representative  from 
Wisconsin,  serves  on  the  House  Armed  Ser- 
vices Committee. 
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employees  has  contributed  mightily 
to  New  York's  continuing  financial 
predicament. 


The  BURDEN  OF  public  pen- 
sions extends  far  beyond 
New  York,  however.  Across 
the  country  many  local  gov- 
ernments are  behaving  as  if  they 
could  indefinitely  defer  coming  to 
grips  with  pension  promises.  A  re- 
cent survey  of  forty-four  Pennsyl- 
vania cities,  for  example,  revealed 
that  more  than  three-quarters  lacked 
adequately  funded  pension  accounts. 
Even  assuming  these  accounts  earn  a 
reasonably  high  rate  of  interest,  they 
still  fall  short  of  the  cities'  pension 
indebtedness.  And  not  all  pension 
funds  have  been  wisely  invested.  The 
$2  million  fund  in  Albany,  Georgia, 
to  take  just  one  case,  averaged  a 
dismal  1.1  percent  return  per  year 
during  the  boom  years  1960  to 
1971. 

The  Pennsylvania  rurvey  un- 
covered an  incredibly  lax  attitude 
on  the  part  of  city  administrators. 
Some  cities  used  money  which  should 
have  gone  into  pension  funds  for 
routine  operating  expenses.  Some 
simply  paid  into  the  fund  whatever 
was  left  over  in  the  city  budget.  The 
time  will  come  when  these  and  other 
cities  will  have  to  choose  between 
defaulting  on  obligations  and  raising 
taxes,  a  specter  that  already  haunts 
New  York. 


These  developments  are  a  direc 
result  of  public  inattention.  Pension 
make  for  dull  political  conversation 
unless  one's  own  retirement  happen 
to  be  at  issue.  Politicians  intuitive! 
understand  and  exploit  this  fact.  I 
government  pension  boost  will  molli 
fy  a  large  voting  bloc  (one  out  o 
every  five  working  Americans  is  nov 
on  the  public  payroll )  without  arous 
ing  the  general  electorate.  A  pensio! 
improvement  is  basically  a  promis 
sory  note.  It  defers  much  of  th 
burden  to  future  taxpayers.  Thus 
canny  legislator  may  boast  to  pub 
lie  employees  that  he  has  sweetener 
their  retirement,  while  simultaneous 
ly  assuring  his  constituency  that  h 
never  once  voted  to  raise  taxes  o 
increase  the  national  debt. 

Lobbyists  for  government  emplo) 
ees  play  a  game  with  pensions  the 
seems  cloaked  in  complicated  move 
and  strategies.  With  experience 
however,  one  sees  that  the  pensio 
game  reduces  to  four  basic  gambit*  Hi 

The  contribution  gambit.  In  pri  t 
vate  pension  schemes,  managemei)  ron 
or  employees  or  both  pay  into  a  fund 
The  amount  is  based  on  actuaris  * 
calculations  which  take  into  accoui)  ae 
the  number  of  people  who  will  b  »■ 
drawing  on  the  fund  and  their  avei 
age  life-span.  A  1974  federal  lai 
requires  that  all  private  pensions  b»: 
fully  covered  by  such  a  fund,  but  j  i- 
says  nothing  about  government  per  i- 
sions.   So  when   public  employee  ; 
win  extra  benefits,  the   addition*  it 


The  evening,  special. 
The  mood,  "dorykgo: 
The  enticement:  (S^H«vy  (^es 


noney  need  not  be  pumped  imme- 
liately  into  the  funds.  The  taxpay- 
jr  will  pay  for  it  later. 

The  high-year  gambit.  A  pension 
hat  is  half  the  salary  paid  in  the 
inal  working  year  will  be  larger  than 
i  pension  that  pays  half  the  aver- 
age earnings  over  the  final  five  years. 
Pensions  can  thus  be  improved  sim- 
)ly  by  cutting  the  number  of  years 
hat  go  into  the  calculation.  At  one 
ime  a  New  York  City  teacher's  pen- 
sion was  based  on  the  five  highest- 
jaying  years.  Now  it's  a  percentage 
>f  the  final  year  alone.  The  difference 
"or  teachers  who  retired  in  1975  was 
i  pension  larger  by  12  percent. 

The  length-of-service  gambit.  Pri- 
vate plans  are  generally  geared  to 
etirement  at  age  sixty-five.  If  you 
•etire  early,  you  receive  a  smaller 
jension  because  it  is  expected  you 
vill  be  drawing  from  the  fund  for 
i  longer  time.  Public  pensions  tend 
o  be  more  flexible.  Even  sixteen 
fears  ago  a  New  York  City  teacher 
:ould  get  a  full  pension  payable  at 
ige  fifty-five,  although  he  had  to 
lave  worked  in  the  system  for  thirty 
/ears.  Now  most  teachers  can  get  a 
ull  pension  at  age  fifty-five  after  only 
wenty-five  years'  service. 

The  cost-of-living  escalator  gam- 
nt.  In  more  than  97  percent  of  all 
•rivate  pension  plans,  the  retiree 
^ets  the  same  monthly  pension  re- 
;ardless  of  how  long  he  lives  and  how 
nuch  inflation  eats  away  at  his  pen- 
ion.  As  many  older  retirees  have 
ound,  what  was  an  adequate  pen- 
lion  in  1956  barely  buys  the  neces- 
jities  in  1976.  Government  pension 
chemes,  however,  usually  include 
mtomatic  cost-of-living  escalators, 
lobbyists  for  New  York  City  em- 
loyees  have  not  yet  won  this  fea- 
ure,  but  they  have  tried. 

Of  all  pension  plans,  probably 
one  is  better  than  the  military's. 
Jnlike  New  York  City  teachers  and 
lany  other  government  employees, 
fie  serviceman  has  nothing  deducted 
rom  his  wages  to  fund  retirement, 
is  pension  is  not  based  on  the  three 
jest-paid  working  years  or  even  on 
ie  final  year,  but  rather  on  the 
ml  paycheck,  which  prompts  many 
time  their  resignations  with  a  pay 
ise.  He  may  retire  at  any  age  on 
full  pension  after  only  twenty  years 
:  service.  And  he  shares  with  other 
deral  retirees  the  most  generous 
)st-of-living  escalator  anywhere  in 
e  nation. 


Irresistible!  Cups  of  fine  chocolate 
that  you  fill  with  Kahlua.  Sip  the 
drink,  nibble  the  cup  and  start 
all  over  again.  Because  you 
deserve  something  nice.  Cups, 
complete  with  foil  servers,  twelve""* 
to  the  box,  3  boxes  for  $7.00;  minimum 
order,  3  boxes.  Shipped  postpaid.  Sorry,  no  cod 

Kahlua  Coffee  Liqueur  from  Sunny  Mexico  53  Proof. 

Maidstone  Wine  &  Spirits  Inc.  116  N .  Robertson.  Los  Angeles,  CA  90048. 


OUTSTANDING 
FROM  FLORIDA! 

DORIC 


25,300  tons 


the  acclaimed  leader  in 
winter  quality  cruises 
from  the  South 

With  Port  Everglades  as  her  home  base 
for  the  Winter,  the  DORIC  is  now  the  un- 
disputed favorite  in  Caribbean  quality 
cruises  from  Florida.  The  ship  is  one  rea- 
son. .2  pools  on  spacious  outdoor 
decks  plus  indoor  pool;  elegant  public 
rooms  on  2  decks;  modern  accommoda- 
tions, all  with  private  bathrooms  and  2 
lower  beds  in  all  double  cabins.  But  it's 
Home  Lines  cruise  flair  that  makes  the  big 
difference. .  the  intimate  atmosphere, 
the  gracious  Italian  service,  the  superb 
cuisine,  the  exciting  activities  that  include 
ship  and  shore  golf.  Panamanian 
Registry. 

Dec.  22, 15  days,  8  ports  •  Jan.  6,  9  days,  5  ports*  Jan. 
15, 10 days,  6  ports*  Jan.  25,  9  days,  5  ports*  Feb.  3, 10 
days,  6  ports*  Feb.  13, 13 days,  7  ports*  Feb.  27, 12  days. 
6  ports  •  Mar.  11,  9  days,  5  ports  •  Mar.  20,  10  days,  6 
ports. 

FLY  CRUISE  PACKAGES 
AVAILABLE  FROM  MANY  CITIES 

SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  FOR 
RATES  &  RESERVATIONS 

One  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER.  Suite  3969 
New  York.  N  Y  10048  Phone  (212)  432-1414 
Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
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OUTSTANDING 
FROM  NEW  YORK! 

-OCEANIC 

^^^F       39.241  tons 


Grand  Hotel  luxury  on 
8  winter  quality  cruises 
to  the  Caribbean 

One  of  the  truly  great  ships  of  modern 
times,  where  the  high  standards  of  a  past 
era  still  flourish.  It's  island-hopping  at  its 
most  relaxing,  and  your  vacation  begins 
long  before  your  first  destination.  Swim 
under  the  retractable  Magrodome  roof  of 
the  all-weather  outdoor  deck.  Dance  to  4 
orchestras.  Enjoy  ship  and  shore  golf, 
sponsored  duplicate  bridge,  financial 
lectures.  Great  cuisine.  Superb  Italian 
service,  Modern  accommodations,  with  2 
lower  beds  in  all  double  cabins.  Panama- 
nian Registry. 

Dec.  21, 13  days,  6  ports  •  Jan.  3, 11  days,  5 
ports*  Jan.  14, 10  days,  4  ports*  Jan.  24, 14 
days,  7 ports*  Feb.  8, 16 days,  7 ports*  Feb. 
24, 15 days,  6  ports*  Mar.  11, 12 days,  6  ports 
•  Mar.  23, 10  days,  4  ports 

SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  FOR 
RATES  AND  RESERVATIONS 


One  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER.  Suite  3969 
New  York.  N  Y  10048  Phone  (212)  432-1414 
Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
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THE  BURDEN  OF  GENEROSITY 


For  decades  servicemen  were 
considered  to  be  badly  underpaid. 
The  government  held  out  a  generous 
pension  to  offset  the  poor  salaries. 
But  in  the  1960s  Congress  decided 
that  military  pay  scales  should  be 
substantially  upgraded,  to  achieve 
parity  with  those  of  civilians.  At  that 
time  Congress  might  logically  have 
reviewed  the  pension  system,  but 
chose  not  to.  Today,  in  the  words  of 
the  Defense  Department  itself,  "The 
current  system  provides  excessively 
liberal  benefits  when  compared  with 
most  civilian  sector  plans." 

The  average  officer  retiring  this 
year  is  a  forty-six-year-pld  lieuten- 
ant colonel  receiving  a  pension  of 
$15,400  a  year;  his  opposite  number 
in  the  enlisted  ranks  is  a  forty-one- 
year-old  Army  platoon  sergeant  get- 
ting $6,400  a  year.  These  retirees 
continue  to  enjoy,  among  other  bene- 
fits, subsidized  medical  care,  military 
commissaries  with  cheaper  food,  and 
free  aircraft  flights. 

Pensions  alone  will  absorb  8.5 
percent  of  the  defense  budget  this 
year,  or  $8.4  billion.  Only  twelve 
years  ago  pensions  consumed  2.5 
percent  of  the  defense  budget,  or 
$1.2  billion.  By  the  year  2000  the 
annual  pension  bill  for  the  military 
is  projected  to  be  about  $34  billion. 
Liberal  critics  of  the  Pentagon  who 
lambaste  the  cost  of  the  B-l  bomber 
should  realize  that  military  pensions 
consume  five-and-a-half  times  more 
money  in  this  year's  budget.  Fiscal 
conservatives,  horrified  at  the  $600 
billion  national  debt  should  realize 
that  federal  pension  obligations 
constitute  a  separate  debt  of  more 
than  $300  billion.  For  whatever 
reason,  that  figure  is  rarely  included 
in  public  discussions  of  the  nation's 
indebtedness.  It  is  our  hidden  national 
debt.  As  Sen.  Thomas  F.  Eagleton 
recently  warned,  "Unless  we  act 
now,  in  future  years  the  classic 
question  of  economic  priorities  could 
become  'guns  or  pensions.'  " 


\^HILE  THE  MILITARY 
and  other  public  em- 
iloyees  are  enjoying 
^rous  pensions,  70 
percent  of  all  U.S.  citizens  sixty-five 
and  older  now  receive  no  pension  and 
are  living  on  Social  Security  and 
savings  alone.  Only  half  of  the  cur- 
rent work  force  is  covered  by  any 
pension  scheme.  Clearly,  as  we  are 


concerned  about  the  distribution  of 
income  among  the  working  popula- 
tion, so  must  we  pay  attention  to  the 
distribution  of  income  among  the 
retired  population.  Partly  because  of 
the  tax  structure,  many  government 
employees  actually  command  greater 
purchasing  power  as  retirees  than 
they  had  as  salaried  workers. 

Robert  J.  Tilove  has  calculated  in 
his  study  Public  Employee  Pension 
Plans  that  a  married  worker  earn- 
ing $20,000  a  year  needs  only  a 
half-pay  pension  at  age  sixty-five  to 
maintain  the  same  purchasing  power 
he  had  the  day  before  retiring.  In 
addition  to  the  pension,  he  and  his 
spouse  will  get  Social  Security  funds, 
which  are  tax  free;  they  can  double 
their  tax  exemptions  in  retirement; 
they  will  be  in  a  lower  tax  bracket; 
and  their  contributions  to  Social 
Security  and  the  pension  plan  have 
ended.  Because  Social  Security  is 
weighted  to  benefit  the  lower-paid,  a 
married  man  earning  $10,000  before 
retiring  at  sixty-five  would  need  only 
about  a  one-third  pension  to  main- 
tain the  same  purchasing  power. 

Of  thirty-three  state  government 
pension  schemes  which  can  be  chart- 
ed, only  six  offer  a  pension  of  less 
than  45  percent  after  thirty  years'  ser- 
vice. Louisiana  has  the  best  pension 
scheme — 75  percent  plus  $300  after 
thirty  years.  When  the  Louisiana 
legislature  sought  to  limit  the  com- 
bined benefits  from  state  pensions 
and  Social  Security  to  100  percent 
of  salary,  a  near  mutiny  erupted 
among  public  employees,  and  the 
bill  went  down  to  defeat. 

The  lavishness  of  many  public 
pensions  comprises  not  only  the  size 
of  the  check  at  age  sixty-five,  but 
also  the  minimum  age  for  eligibil- 
ity. Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  studied  271  private  pension 
plans,  covering  about  one-quarter  of 
all  people  included  in  such  plans,  and 
found  only  thirteen  that  provided  for 
normal  retirement  before  age  sixty- 
five.  Most  of  the  plans  permitted  em- 
ployees to  retire  earlier,  but  with  a 
reduced  pension.  Only  8  percent  of 
the  plans  with  an  age  requirement 
gave  a  pension  to  anyone  under  fifty- 
five  years  old.  Contrast  that  with  the 
average  military  man  receiving  full 
retirement  pay  at  the  age  of  forty- 
two.  And  consider  how  the  life-ex- 
pectancy factor  magnifies  the  dis- 
crepancy. The  average  couple  retiring 
at  sixty-five  on  Social  Security  this 


year  can  expect  to  receive  $69,00 
over  the  rest  of  their  lives,  assumin 
there  is  no  change  in  the  rates.  Tl 
average  enlisted  man  retiring  th 
year  will  get  $143,000  before  1 
turns  sixty-five,  the  average  office 
$283,000. 

To  state  the  case  another  wai 
the  average  enlisted  man  with  twei 
ty  years  in  uniform  before  retiremer 
will  receive  pension  checks  over  th 
years  amounting  to  132  percent  c 
all  he  earned  while  working,  th 
average  officer  144  percent.  The 
are  conservative  figures  that  alloj 
nothing  for  future  cost-of-living  irl 
creases.  A  retired  civilian,  by  conB 
parison,  will  collect  20  to  30  pe^ 
cent  of  his  twenty-year  earnings  i 
retirement,  a  federal  civil  servar 
about  49  percent,  a  New  York  Cit 
schoolteacher  106  percent,  and  men 
bers  of  Congress,  who  aren't  note 
for  shortchanging  themselves,  4| 
percent  (all  based  on  twenty  worll 
ing  years). 

The  pension  burden  grows  mor 
serious  every  year,  and  Congres 
has  yet  to  ask  itself  some  basi 
questions.  Should  military  personnel 
qualify  for  large  pensions  after  on 
ly  twenty  years  in  the  service 
Should  they  be  allowed  to  receive  th 
larger  pension  if  they  retire  immej 
diately  after  a  pay  raise?  Whei| 
raising  a  group's  pension,  shoul 
we  grant  percentage  increases  o: 
flat  dollar  pay  boosts?  (A  5  percen 
increase  means  one  thing  for  somij 
one  making  a  Congressman's  salary 
another  for  a  clerk  or  mechanic 
Should  we  not  hold  governments  a 
all  levels  to  the  same  standards  wi 
have  set  for  the  private  sector,  b 
requiring  them  to  pay  into  a  retire 
ment  fund  whatever  pension  obliga 
tions  they  have  assumed?  When  wt 
decide  to  use  tax  revenues  to  improvi 
pensions,  should  we  fatten  the  pen 
sions  of  civil  servants,  militan 
careerists,  and  Congressmen,  o: 
raise  the  Social  Security  benefits  fo: 
people  who  have  no  pension  at  alb 

In  recent  years,  we  as  a  natioi 
have  acquired  a  new  sense  of  socia 
responsibility  to  the  aged.  There  1 
no  reason  to  back  away  from  thai 
commitment.  It  is  becoming  imperl 
tive,  however,  that  we  examine  thj 
pension  problem  in  detail,  pay  heec 
to  its  economics,  and  consider  wheth 
er  we  are  not  founding  and  funding 
a  privileged  elite  among  our  ref 
tirees. 
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Bushmills. 
The  worlds  oldest  whiskey 
What  individuals  have  poured 
into  their  glass  since  1608. 
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Notes  from  the  entrepreneurial : 
by  Tom  Engelhardt 

THE  FIRST  MORNING  of  the 
fifth  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Pet  Cemeteries  is  under 
way.  Fred  Miller,  the  owner  of  a 
large  Midwest  pet  cemetery,  has  a 
great  new  idea  he  wants  to  pass  on 
to  his  fifty  colleagues  in  the  Gold 
Room  of  the  San  Francisco  Holiday 
Inn:  Advertise!  "We  should  sell  pre- 
need  lots  like  the  human-cemetery 
business  does,"  he  says  emphatically. 
"I  met  a  human-cemetery  owner  from 
Philadelphia  who  did  a  survey  show- 
ing they  could  make  more  money  per 
square  foot  from  animal  than  human 
burials.  He  advertised  in  the  news- 
papers. He  offered  a  two-by-three- 
foot  plot,  a  twelve-by-six-inch  plaque, 
and  a  fiberglass  casket  for  $390.  A 
terrific  deal.  From  one  ad  they  got 
$8,000  worth  of  business.  This  is 
money.  This  is  no  joke.  If  it  works 
in  Philadelphia,  it'll  work  anywhere 
in  the  country." 

A  Florida  pet-cemetery  owner 
stands  up  to  urge  his  fellow  owners 
to  bring  their  language  in  line  with 
"where  the  cemetery  industry  is  to- 
day. We  don't  say  'ashes'  anymore; 
we  say  'cremaines.'  We  don't  say 
'digging  a  hole';  we  say  'opening 
and  closing  the  burial  estate.'  We 
don't  take  them  there  in  an  'ambu- 
lance' or  a  'hearse,'  but  in  a  'funeral 
coach.' " 

I  had  expected  the  convention  to 
be  high  powered.  Instead  the  atmo- 
sphere is  folksy,  the  audience  mid- 
dle-aged, the  jokes  incredibly  flat. 
The  Gold  Room  is  much  too  large 
for  the  gathering.  Everyone  is  dis- 
appointed at  the  turnout.  "It's  not 
a  primary  industry,"  someone  ex- 
plains apologetically. 

Although  there  are  an  estimated 
420  pet  cemeteries  in  the  United 


States,  this  convention  is  so  small 
that  everyone  stands  up  and  is  in- 
troduced by  name,  including  the 
salespeople  who  are  manning  the 
casket,  plaque,  and  tombstone  ex- 
hibits which  line  the  walls.  I  feel  as 
though  I've  stumbled  in  on  a  meet- 
ing of  mom-and-pop  grocery-store 
owners  at  the  dawn  of  the  age  of 
hucksterism.  Though  six  out  of  every 
ten  American  households  own  pets, 

Tom  Engelhardt  is  the  author  most  recently 
of  Beyond  Our  Control:  America  in  the  Mid- 
Seventies. 


only  1  to  2  percent  of  those  animals 
are  ever  buried  in  a  pet  cemetery. 
As  a  result,  the  pet-cemetery  busi- 
ness is  staffed  by  aging  small  entre- 
preneurs hanging  onto  the  edge  of  the 
twentieth  century  by  their  fingernails. 

At  ten-thirty,  a  break  is  an- 
nounced. I  get  up  and  circle  the 
room.  On  the  table  devoted  to  Life- 
time Aluminum  Pet  Markers,  a 
sample  plaque  says,  "If  Christ  would 
have  had  a  little  dog,  it  would  have 
followed  him  to  the  cross."  Other  ex- 
hibits display  pet  caskets  with  bil- 
lowing white  and  purple  satin  inner 
linings  and  frilly  little  pillows.  At 
the  table  nearest  the  door,  a  sales- 
man offers  small  "you  can't  take  it 
with  you"  piggy  banks  which,  he 
tells  me,  can  double  as  urns. 

Adlai  Wheel,  Sr.,  buttonholes  me. 
He's  the  oldest  cemeterian  at  the 
convention.  "Want  to  hear  some 
burial  stories?"  he  asks.  He  takes 
my  arm  and  escorts  me  to  a  corner 
of  the  Gold  Room,  nodding  to  vari- 
ous younger  cemeterians  who  greet 
him  respectfully  as  we  pass.  He's 
short,  has  gray  hair  and  a  trace  of  a 
moustache,  and  wears  a  cowrie-shell 
string  tie.  He  runs  Pet  Haven,  a 
seven-acre  cemetery  in  Syracuse, 
New  York,  where  5,000  pets  have 
been  "laid  to  rest." 

He  remembers  that  he  was  clip- 
ping a  dog  at  the  exact  moment  in 
1929  when  a  woman  first  told  him 
about  a  pet  cemetery  in  Hartsdale, 
New  York.  The  idea  fascinated  him. 
"When  I  started  in  1930,  times 
couldn't  have  been  worse.  A  banker 
told  me:  'This  is'  the  most  insane 
idea  I  ever  heard  of.'  In  those  days 
we  buried  the  pet  in  a  redwood 
casket  for  $15."  Now  the  cheapest 
he  offers  is  a  plastic-bag  burial  for 
$22.50.  The  most  costly  he  can  re- 
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Christmas  pictures.  Color  by  Kodak. 
For  the  first  time  in  an  instant. 


Actual  size  picture 


Imagine!  The  color  of  Christmas, 
Christmas  day.  Lush,  inviting  color  by 
Kodak,  yours  in  clean,  dry  self-timing 
instant  pictures.  Pictures  that  develop 
in  minutes,  the  image  protected  by 
an  elegant,  textured  Satinluxe™  finish. 

Imagine,  two  new  Kodak  instant 
cameras.  Both  with  automatic  exposure 
control  and  electronic  shutter. 

See  them  now  at  your  photo  dealer's. 
Prices  start  at  less  than  $54.  And  give 
someone  a  real  first:  the  first  instant 
Christmas  with  color  by  Kodak. 

Give  Kodak  instant 
cameras  and  film. 


NOTE:  PRIO  instant  film  (made  by  Kodak)  can  be  used  only  in 
Kodak  instant  cameras.  Price  is  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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member  was  $2,500,  for  thirty-four 
poodles  buried  in  two  circles  around 
an  evergreen  tree. 

He  hurries  through  my  questions, 
eager  to  get  to  his  burial  stories. 
Each  has  a  title  ("The  Corpseless 
Grave,"  for  instance)  that  sounds 
like  something  out  of  Sherlock 
Holmes  or  the  Just  So  Stories.  "Win- 
k\  \\  hiskers'1  comes  last.  Winky 
Whiskers,  a  cat,  belonged  to  a  "lady 
of  wealth"  who,  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
pression, lost  everything.  She  also 
had  a  "malignancy"  and,  knowing 
she  was  going  to  die,  sent  the  cat  to 
Adlai  Wheel's  boarding  kennel. 
"You  have  to  understand,"  he  says, 
"the  only  real  companion  she  had 
to  love  was  this  little  black-and- 
white  cat.  Believe  it  or  not,  that  cat 
died  only  a  short  while  after  she 
did.  Fortunately,  her  attorney  and 
an  old  lady  friend  were  in  Syracuse 
and  attended  its  funeral.  Winky 
Whiskers,"  he  concludes,  "only  a 
black-and-white  cat,  but  greatly 
loved."  He  ends  all  his  stories  this 
way,  as  if  he  were  using  tombstones 
for  cue  cards. 

Edie  Lally  of  KTR  products  is 
standing  by  her  casket  exhibit.  She's 
wearing  a  velvety  black  pants  suit. 
She  talks  to  me  in  a  whisper  as  if 
there  were  a  dead  person  nearby. 
It's  her  third  year  in  caskets.  Her 
cheapest  model  sells  for  $10.75  and 
looks  like  a  giant,  flattened-out 
styrofoam  cup.  Her  most  popular 
model,  a  twenty-four-inch  redwood 
casket,  goes  for  $18.  She  sold  sev- 
enty-five of  them  last  year.  Each 
year,  she  tells  me  proudly,  business 
has  doubled. 

"It's  middle-class  people  who  are 
really  into  burying  their  pets,"  she 
says.  "Some  of  them — their  children 
are  grown  up,  they're  all  alone.  Why, 
I've  seen  them  carry  on  more  for 
pets  than  for  people  in  their  own 
families!  Remember,  people  bury 
people  because  they  have  to;  they 
bury  pets  because  they  want  to!" 

A NICE  DAY  for  a  funeral. 
Rain  has  been  pelting 
down  since  five  in  the 
morning.  Our  group  stuffs 
itself  into  a  single  Gray  Line  tour 
bus.  Everyone  complains  about  how 
much  more  comfortable  it  would 
have  been  if  we  had  two  buses,  but 
these  cemeterians  have  saved  their 
nickels  and  dimes  too  long  to  be  com- 


fortable splurging  now  on  a  second 
bus.  For  a  small-business  person,  cut- 
ting corners  is  a  hard  habit  to  break. 

Josephine  Sheehan,  sitting  next  to 
me,  is  the  manager  of  Long  Island's 
Bide-A-Wee  Pet  Memorial  Park, 
where  50,000  pets  are  buried.  She 
is  the  only  salaried  person  I've  met 
at  the  convention;  everyone  else 
owns  his  own  cemetery.  Bide-A- 
Wee's  claim  to  fame  is  that  Checkers, 
the  cocker  spaniel  which  catapulted 
Richard  Nixon  into  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, is  buried  there.  "One  of  the 
first  things  people  ask  is  'Where  is 
Checkers?'  or  'Can  mine  be  buried 
in  the  same  section  as  Checkers?' 

"Sometimes  I  hear  people  say,  'I 
don't  visit  my  family's  grave  as  much 
as  I  come  here.'  They  get  so  involved 
with  their  pets  they  even  faint  in  our 
office.  And  we  bury  anything.  We've 
buried  a  grasshopper  named  Gary, 
horses,  monkeys,  parrots,  all  types 
of  birds  including  sea  gulls,  even  a 
bush  baby." 

"We  buried  a  400-pound  pet  pig 
recently!"  says  Carol  Caprita,  the 
association  treasurer. 

"You  know,"  says  Ms.  Sheehan, 
"people  come  to  a  convention  like 
this  thinking  they  can  get  rich  over- 
night, but  a  pet  cemetery  is  a  life- 
long project.  There's  more  to  it  than 
a  shovel  and  a  plot  of  land!" 

"It  takes  at  least  ten  years  of  ded- 
ication just  to  get  a  little  pocket 
money,"  adds  Carol. 

We're  now  approaching  Colma, 
first  stop  on  our  tour  of  Bay  Area 
pet  cemeteries.  Colma,  San  Fran- 
cisco's suburban  city  of  the  dead, 
has  500  living  inhabitants  who  super- 
vise a  population  of  2.5  million  dead 
souls  distributed  in  seventeen  ceme- 
teries. "Pretty  soon  you'll  notice 
that  we'll  be  surrounded  by  ceme- 
teries," announces  Phil  C'deBaca  of 
Colma's  Pet's  Rest  Cemetery.  "We 
like  to  say  we  have  more  headstones 
per  square  inch  that  anywhere  else 
in  the  world." 

For  me,  this  outing  has  seemed 
so  ordinary,  it's  just  beginning  to 
sink  in  that  we're  on  a  tour  not  of 
landmarks  but  tombstones.  However, 
I'm  the  only  one  who  seems  bemused 
by  the  idea.  The  cemeterians  are  in 
high  spirits.  As  we  pass  between 
fields  of  crypts,  tombstones,  and 
grave  markers,  they  banter  back  and 
forth  among  themselves.  Phil  points 
out  the  Colma  golf  course  and  adds 
that  it's  being  reserved  for  future 


cemetery  expansion.  There  is  laugh- 
ter, then  a  yell  from  the  back  of  the 
bus:  "If  someone  dies  on  the  eigh- 
teenth hole,  we'll  just  bury  him 
there!" 

It's  drizzling  as  we  disembark  at 
Phil's  cemetery.  To  avoid  the  wet 
grass,  I  initially  step  on  the  flat 
gravestones,  thinking  them  a  flag- 
stone path.  Trailing  the  main  group, 
I  begin  to  read  epitaphs.  "Beloved 
Zsa  Zsa,  God  loaned  us  you."  "Pen- 
ny: She  never  knew  she  was  a  rab- 
bit." "Rocky.  .  .An  overnight  sleep, 
then  we  shall  be  together  again."  My 
initial  reaction  is  laughter,  but  all 
around  me  on  this  extended  lawn, 
people  are  engaged  in  vigorous  shop- 
talk.  An  elderly  man  rushes  past. 
"What  are  these,"  he  shouts,  "cre- 
maines?"  He  points  at  a  "wall"  for 
cremated  remains  which  looks  like 
a  set  of  fading  post-office  boxes. 

When  we  return  to  the  bus,  I 
switch  seats  to  talk  with  Fred  Miller. 
He  runs  the  AAA  Pet  Service  Center 
in  Taylor,  Michigan.  A  thirty-acre 
complex,  it  includes  a  "dog  and  cat 
motel,"  a  "canine  college,"  a  "canine 
beauty  shop,"  and  a  pet  cemetery. 
His  business  seems  practically  unique 
in  the  pet  cemetery  world,  since  he 
claims  it  makes  lots  of  money.  He 
estimates  that  his  overall  profit  av- 
erages $70,000  to  $90,000  a  year, 
the  cemetery  making  up  40  percent 
of  that  total. 

Fred  Miller  is  sixty-five.  He  wears 
a  1940s  fedora  and  has  a  thin,  weath- 
ered face.  He  tells  me  he  was  once  in 
the  human-cemetery  business.  "Out 
of  hundreds  of  pet  cemeteries  around 
the  country  only  the  top  few  are 
moneymaking  operations.  Most  are 
really  labors  of  love,  hobbies.  As 
long  as  they're  just  side  businesses, 
they'll  never  develop  their  full  po- 
tential. Potentially,  it's  the  biggest 
growth  industry  in  the  country.  A 
multimillion-dollar  business.  But  the 
average  cemetery  only  gets  one  or 
two  burials  a  week,  that's  maybe 
$12,000-15,000  a  year,  which  is  why 
you  find  some  guy's  wife  doing  it 
and  he's  working  at  a  factory." 

Fred  leans  over,  draping  his  arm 
around  my  shoulder,  and  says  con- 
fidentially, "Most  of  these  people 
aren't  business  people  at  all.  They're 
not  even  educated.  You  see,  we  have 
no  school  to  learn  what  a  pet  ceme-  j 
tery  should  look  like,  so  everybody  | 
has  to  be  an  innovator.  This  is  why 
I  talk  to  them.  I'm  an  innovator,  see. 
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Do  you  think  the  gift 
of  golden  Galliano 
is  too  sentimental? 

Perhaps  it  is. 

The  taste  of  Galliano 
is  decidedly  romantic, 
with  overtones  of  baroque 
Old  World  richness. 

According  to  the 
Italian  legend, 
Galliano  is  distilled  from 
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the  rays  of  the  sun ;  so 
perhaps  it  would  help  to 
descri  be  the  taste  as, 
simply,  golden. 

But  the  tall  bottle  of 
golden  Galliano 
makes  a  splendid  gift. 
It  isn't  the  thought 
that's  sentimental. 

It's  the  gift  of  gold 
behind  it. 

ftQU0f)E  Galliano  % 
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trying  to  discover  new  ways  of  mak- 
ing a  dollar." 

Fred  is  proud  that  he  "invented" 
the  Farm  Burial  program  ("a  meat 
business,"  he  calls  it),  in  which  dead 
pets  picked  up  from  vets'  freezers 
are  mass  buried  very  cheaply.  He 
feels  that  farm  burials  plus  advertis- 
ing for  pre-need  lot  sales  are  the  key 
to  "a  real  cash  flow"  in  the  pet 
cemetery  business.  "Then  the  big 
boys  will  move  in  from  the  human 
cemeteries  and  these  small  people 
will  be  flushed  out,  just  like  when 
the  chains  took  over  mom-and-pop 
grocery  stores.  Why?  Because  they're 
dead  at  the  switch.  They're  not  solv- 
ing the  problem!  You  know,  it  takes 
courage  to  go  out  and  spend  $700  to 
S800  on  an  ad  in  a  newspaper.  These 
people,  they  come  unglued.  They 
play  it  so  close  to  the  chest  that 
they're  not  geared  up  for  it  emo- 
tionally." 

We  bus  on  to  Contra  Costa  Pet 
Memorial  Cemetery,  munching  on 
Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  box  lunches. 
It's  an  officeless  plot  of  land  dotted 
with  little  bronze  vases  attached  by 
chains  to  underground  anchors.  Each 
vase  has  been  carefully  filled  with 
plastic  flowers.  It's  still  drizzling,  so 
almost  no  one  leaves  the  bus. 

I  seat-hop  to  sit  next  to  Pat  Blos- 
ser,  the  founder  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Pet  Cemeteries.  Pat  runs 
Paw  Print  Gardens  outside  Chicago. 
Her  husband  has  his  own  business 
putting  up  acoustical  ceilings.  Her 
motto  is  "Do  it  with  DIGNITY." 
She  has  a  hive  of  stark  red  hair  and 
is  wearing  a  mauve  pants  suit.  She's 
very  vigorous.  As  we  pass  some  giant 
industrial  freezers  she  suddenly  ex- 
claims, "Just  look  at  those  freezers! 
I  could  get  sixty  dogs  in  them!" 
Then  she  laughs  and  mutters,  "Al- 
ways business." 

"I've  buried  pets  since  I  was  a 
little  kid,"  she  says.  "See,  I  came 
from  a  large  family  and  we  had  pets 
galore.  We'd  do  it  in  a  little-kid  fash- 
ion— an  old  box,  slats  for  a  cross, 
flowers  from  my  mom's  garden.  I 
always  thought  someday  I'd  like  a 
real  cemetery,  though."  Pat  attrib- 
utes the  growing  popularity  of  pets 
to  the  birth-control  pill.  Fewer  kids 
mean  more  surrogates,  she  tells  me. 
Furthermore  she  says  that  pet  own- 
ers are  increasingly  interested  in 
being  buried  with  their  pets.  She 
already  has  nine  people  who  have 
made  "their  reservations"  by  buying 


plots  next  to  their  pets.  (They  have 
to  be  cremated  first  in  a  human  cem- 
etery.) She's  worried,  though,  that 
this  trend  may  backfire.  If  the  hu- 
man-cemetery business  discovers 
what's  going  on,  there  may  be  hell 
to  pay  because  "our  price  is  so  cheap 
compared  to  burial  in  a  human 
cemetery." 

Like  her  compatriots,  her  tendency 
is  to  lie  low,  stay  small,  and  hope  no 
one  notices  her.  It's  the  technique  of 
the  tiny  entrepreneur  pushed  to  the 
infertile  fringes  of  the  American 
economy.  Pat  knows  instinctively 
that  the  very  fringe  quality  of  her 
existence  is  also  its  saving  grace. 
For  if  it  suddenly  appeared  that  a 
significant  percentage  of  America's 
pet  owners  could  be  convinced  to 
bury  their  pets,  the  corporate  under- 
takers from  the  human-cemetery 
business  would,  as  Fred  Miller  says, 
"flush  these  people  down  the  drain." 

The  bus  is  slowly  winding  its  way 
up  a  small  mountain  toward  the  coun- 
try's largest  pet  cemetery,  the  fifty- 
acre  Bubbling  Well  Pet  Memorial 
Park.  Overlooking  the  beautiful  Napa 
Valley,  Bubbling  Well  has  carefully 
sculpted  grounds  with  three  ponds. 
It  was  opened  in  1972  by  Cal  Har- 
berts,  who,  according  to  his  own 
handouts,  was  a  top  salesman  in  the 
human-cemetery  business.  He  leads 
us  from  his  house  to  the  Garden  of 
Honor  ( for  police  dogs  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty ) ,  the  Garden  of  Com- 
panionship, the  Garden  of  Gentle 
Giants  ( for  Saint  Bernards  and  Great 
Danes),  Kitten  Corner,  and  the  ritz- 
iest site  of  all,  the  Garden  of  Devo- 
tion. As  we  walk,  Harberts,  an  ex- 
pansive man,  points  out  the  farm 
burial  areas,  where  42,000  pets  are 
mass  buried. 

The  rest  of  the  group  moves  on  to 
the  main  house  for  a  short  wine-tast- 
ing party,  but  I  stop  in  the  chapel 
and  flip  through  the  Guest  Book 
where  bereaved  visitors  write  their 
comments:  "Jojo  next  to  heaven 
here";  "Dimples,  rest  well";  "Now 
I  won't  worry  about  the  hereafter 
for  my  aging  pet";  "Sleep  soundly, 
Ricky,  with  beautiful  friends." 

^f^^    N   THE   TRIP  BACK  to  San 

8M&  Francisco,  people  are  ex- 

ffflj    wB  hausted.  We've  been  travel- 
**JP^  '■')£   f<>r  over  seven  hours, 
and  some  of  the  cemeterians  are  al- 
ready asleep.  Phil  C'deBaca,  how- 


ever, is  still  raring  to  go.  At  thirty- 
two,  he's  probably  by  ten  years  the 
youngest  cemeterian  on  the  bus.  He 
has  a  Fu  Manchu  mustache  and  a 
quick,  warm  grin.  He  and  his  wife 
were  living  on  a  farm  in  New  Mex- 
ico raising  pigs  ("My  goal  in  life  is 
to  achieve  self-sufficiency  on  that 
farm")  when  his  father-in-law  called 
them  back  to  help  manage  the  cem- 
etery in  Colma.  Now  he's  temporari- 
ly settled  there,  a  member  of  the 
San  Mateo  County  Solid  Waste  Ad- 
visory Committee,  and  was  involved 
in  Tom  Hayden's  Senatorial  cam- 
paign. 

"I  get  a  lot  of  flack  from  friends 
and  strangers  alike,  but  I  look  on 
that  cemetery  as  a  necessary  service. 
A  pet's  not  like  a  toaster,  where  you 
consume  it  and  throw  it  away.  Ani- 
mals respond  to  the  stimulus  of  peo- 
ple, so  what  these  people  are  really 
doing  is  burying  a  bit  of  themselves. 
Now  I'm  trying  to  redirect  the  at- 
titude of  the  cemetery  to  allow  for 
the  little  old  lady  who  is  on  a  fixed 
income.  I  want  to  set  it  up  so  that 
the  cemetery  is  manageable,  so  peo- 
ple can  make  their  $5-a-month  pay- 
ments and  we  can  still  survive.  It 
really  gets  to  you,  these  people  who 
don't  have  anything  when  you  go  to 
their  apartment  except  that  little 
dog,  and  it's  dead.  I  have  a  lot  of 
idealistic  goals,  but  my  father-in-law 
wants  to  go  along  just  like  we  are. 

"I  don't  care  what  people  at 
this  convention  say  about  'funeral 
coaches';  people  who  bury  pets  don't 
want  one.  They  want  an  unlabeled 
vehicle  so  the  neighbors  won't  think 
they're  crazies.  Basically,  what  they 
want  is  some  reassurance  that  they're 
not  going  off  the  deep  end.  They're 
so  emotionally  upset  that  you  could 
really  stick  it  to  them.  You  could 
say,  'Such  a  fine  dog  deserves  a 
beautiful  casket,'  but  I  say,  'A  simple 
pine  box  is  okay.'  After  all,  all 
they're  doing  is  going  back  to  earth. 
Twenty  years  from  now,  there'll  be 
nothing  left,  just  another  dog  on  top 
of  them.  That's  the  concept  of  re- 
cycling, and  I  like  it." 

While  we  talk,  someone  grabs  the 
mike  and  begins  to  sing  songs  like 
"Deep  in  the  Heart  of  Texas"  and 
"You  Are  My  Sunshine."  Others  join 
in.  As  we  cross  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  into  San  Francisco,  those  who 
are  awake  launch  into  a  hearty  round 
of  "Oh,  Where,  Oh,  Where  Has  My 
Little  Dog  Gone?" 
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What  better  way  to  ring  in  the 

holidays  and  express  the 
spirit  of  friendship  than  with 
the  gift  of  rare  taste. 
A  Christmas  tradition 
for  almost  100  years. 
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smoke 


Now? 


If  you're  a  smoker  who  has  been 
thinking  about  Har/  and  nicotine,  here's 
why  you  might  consider  smoking  Now. 

Now  has  the  lowest  'tar'  and  nicotine 
levels  available  to  you  in  a  cigarette,  king-size 
or  longer.  2  mg.  'tar,'  .2  mg.  nicotine.  It  comes 
in  both  filter  and  menthol. 

Now  also  gives  you  real  smoking  satis- 
faction. The  flavor  is  mild  and  pleasant. 

Now  draws  free  and  easy  for  a  cigarette 
so  low  in  'tar'  and  nicotine. 

Now  has  a  uniquely  designed  filter  that 
makes  all  this  possible  for  the  first  time. 

Compare  'tar'  numbers.  You'll  see  that 
2  mg.  is  the  lowest  of  all  king-size  cigarettes. 

When  is  a  good  time  to  switch  to  Now? 
There's  no  better  time  than  right  now. 


mg. 

nicotine 


Now.  2mg  Wis  lowest. 


( King-size  oi  longer.) 
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Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


FILTER,  MENTHOL;  2  mg.  "tar",  .2  mg.  nicotine,  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method 
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IRELAND 
WILL  NOT 
HAVE  PEACE 

The  romance  of  failure  presupposes  the  necessity  for  continuing  bloodshed 

by  Conor  Cruise  O'Brien 


O n  the  radio  I  heard  a  prominent 
New  York  politician  of  Irish  origin 
explaining  the  killings  in  Northern 
Ireland.  The  Irish  Republican  Army 
was  a  band  of  freedom  fighters.  The  struggle 
was  the  age-old  one  of  Ireland  against  Britain. 

The  interview  was  on  a  transatlantic  line. 
The  interviewer  was  an  Irish  girl,  from  the 
Irish  national  broadcasting  station.  She  was 
aware  that  something  was  missing  from  this 
picture.  "What  about  the  Protestants  of  North- 
ern Ireland?"  she  asked. 

The  politician  was  bland.  The  Protestants 
in  question  "were  very  fine  hardworking  peo- 
)le.  They  would,  in  his  opinion,  have  a  mag- 
lificent  contribution  to  make  to  a  United 
reland.  In  that  case,  the  interviewer  wanted 
o  know,  why  didn't  these  Protestants  make 
lis  contribution,  by  actually  joining  a  united 
reland?  The  answer  was  simple:  The  Brit- 
sh.  The  British  were  preventing  the  Protes- 
:ants  of  Northern  Ireland  from  joining  a 
Jnited  Ireland. 

Now,  this  particular  politician  is  neither 
laive  nor  ignorant  of  Irish  realities.  He  knows 
lat  Ulster  Protestants,  by  an  overwhelming 
najority,  have  for  generations  asserted  their 
11  to  remain  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He 
mows  of  their  deep-rooted  aversion  to  being 
corporated  in  a  united  Ireland,  which  in 
eir  view  would  be  a  Catholic-dominated 
Jtate.  He  should  also  know  of  Britain's  dec- 
ration  at  Sunningdale  (1973)  that  Britain 
ill  not  oppose  the  unity  of  Ireland,  if  a  ma- 


jority in  Northern  Ireland  come  to  support 
that,  and  of  the  corresponding  declaration  by 
the  Parliament  in  Dublin  that  the  unity  to 
which  the  Republic  aspires  can  only  be 
achieved  by  the  free  consent  of  a  majority  in 
Northern  Ireland.  He  certainly  knows  that  the 
initial  deployment  of  British  troops,  in  a  law- 
enforcement  capacity  in  Northern  Ireland  in 
August  1969,  was  for  the  protection  of  Cath- 
olic minorities  against  Protestant  majority 
violence,  including  the  violence  of  the  largely 
Protestant  local  police- 

The  politician's  version  of  a  complex  and 
exceedingly  dangerous  reality  was  grossly  dis- 
torted and  oversimplified.  But  that  very  dis- 
tortion is  an  important  part  of  the  reality, 
for  it  helps  to  keep  the  IRA  alive  and  to  .at- 
tract recruits  and  above  all  money  to  its  cause. 
Of  course,  the  farther  away  from  the  scene 
you  are,  the  more  plausible  and  the  more  at- 
tractive the  myth  can  be  made  to  appear.  It 
is  easily  and  quickly  grasped,  and  it  appears 
to  be  fitted  with  a  simple  and  entirely  satis- 
factory solution:  "Brits  out."  The  myth  de- 
mands virtually  no  cognitive  or  other  intellec- 
tual effort,  permits  unlimited  righteous  indig- 
nation, and  requires,  on  the  part  of  people 
living  far  away  from  the  scene,  no  risk  and 
only  small,  occasional  financial  sacrifice,  to  be 
transmuted  into  human  sacrifice  3,000  miles 
away.  The  news  of  the  result  can  be  a  thrill 
for  which  no  guilt  need  be  felt,  since  the  blame 
for  all  the  deaths,  by  the  rules  of  this  horribly 
simple  game,  lies  at  the  door  of  the  ancient 
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enemy.  The  angry  response  of  certain  Irish- 
Americans  to  any  attempt  to  discuss  the  real-., 
ities  of  the  question  has  I  think  to  do  not  so 
much  with  love  for  Ireland — certainly  not  in 
the  sense  of  loving  the  actual  Irish  who  live 
there — as  with  the  natural  human  tendency 
to  resist  any  intrusion  on  a  system  of  satisfy-' 
ing  fantasies. 

The  unpopular  revolutionaries 

For  the  ira  itself,  as  well  as  for 
its  American  supporters,  the  idea 
of  Ireland  is  an  abstraction  alto- 
gether too  precious  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  actual  living  people  of  Ireland.  It  is 
probable  that  no  "war  of  liberation"  has  ever 
been  fought  with  so  little  support  from  the 
people  who  are  supposed  to  be  being  liber- 
ated, and  in  the  face  of  so  much  outright 
rejection  and  condemnation  by  that  same 
people.  In  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  all  the 
democratic  parties,  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  Parliament  speaking  for  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people,  not  merely 


reject  and  condemn  the  IRA  but  have  en- 
acted, and  recently  strengthened,  severe  re- 
pressive measures  against  it.  In  Northern  Ire- 
land the  Protestant  majority  are  of  course 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  IRA,  and  some  of  them 
indiscriminately  vengeful  against  anyone 
thought  of  as  sympathizing  with  it.  The 
Northern  Catholics  are  traditionally  cast  as 
sympathizers,  both  by  many  Northern  Prot- 
estants and  by  the  propaganda  of  the  IRA 
itself.  This  again  is  a  highly  misleading  pic- 
ture. It  is  quite  true  that  the  long-standing 
sense  of  grievance  of  the  minority  in  North- 
ern Ireland,  the  frustrations  of  second-class 
citizenship  and  persistent  high  unemploy- 
ment, provided  the  IRA  with  favorable  op- 
portunities. It  is  also  true  that  some  Catholic 
areas  in  1969-70  initially  welcomed  IRA  in- 
dividuals and  units  in  the  mistaken  belief  that 
their  role  would  be  the  purely  defensive  one 
of  protecting  the  ghettos  against  such  attacks 
by  Protestant  mobs  as  occurred  in  August 
1969  and  later. 

However,  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  that  pe- 
riod was  that  die  same  (Catholic)  people 
welcomed  both  the  British  Army  and  the  new- 
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y  founded  Provisional  IRA,  as,  in  effect  two 
ines  of  defense  against  danger  from  the  Prot- 
:stant  side.  The  IRA,  for  its  part,  saw  the 
British  Army  as  an  enemy  more  "real"  (in 
raditional  terms )  than  Protestant  extremists 
traditionally,  "misguided  fellow-Irishmen"), 
nd  saw  the  ghettos  not  as  places  to  be  de- 
mded  from  outside  violence,  but  as  spring- 
oards  for  the  eventual  liberation  of  a  tern- 
ary. While  all  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland 
-and  people  in  the  Republic  and  in  Britain, 
;x> — have  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  IRA's 
;rror  campaign,  the  people  who  probably 
ave  suffered  most  are  the  people  whom  the 
|51A  has  been   claiming  to   '"protect"':  the 
atholic  minority  in  Northern  Ireland.  They 
ave  suffered  from  sectarian  reprisals  orga- 
ized    by    Protestant   extremists    (and  an- 
wered  on  equivalent  sectarian  lines  by  the 
RA I ;  they  have  suffered  from  the  actions 
f  British  troops  in  quest  of  the  IRA  and  its 
!rms  in  Catholic  areas;  and  they  have  sui- 
ted at  the  hands  of  the  IRA  itself,  when- 
ver  they  have  ventured  to  call  for  a  halt  to 
s  violence,  or  otherwise  thwarted  its  will. 

Catholic  rejection  of  the  IRA  campaign  has 
?en  strongly  expressed  both  by  the  elected 
■mresentatives  of  that  population  the  (SDLP), 
y  the  Catholic  bishops  (who  rejected  the 
•lly  of  attempting  ""to  bomb  a  million  Prot- 
;tants  into  a  United  Ireland"),  and  most  re- 
•ntly  through  the  impressive  mass  marches 
I  the  Women  for  Peace  movement  which  has 
•esented  the  spectacle,  unprecedented  in 
orthern  Ireland,  of  large  numbers  of  women 
:  ossing  the  ghetto  lines,  uniting,  Catholics 
id  Protestants  together,  to  call  for  an  end 

all  the  violence,  from  whatever  side  it  is- 
:.es.  In  the  Catholic  areas,  the  IRA  has  re- 
i  onded  with  officially  disavowed  intimidation 
is  have  Protestant  extremists  elsewhere),  but 
lese  brave  women  have  stood  their  ground, 
|d  have  been  supported  by  parallel  large- 
rale  demonstrations  in  the  Republic. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  IRA  is  explicitly 
tpudiated,  not  merely  by  a  large  majority 

the  people  of  the  island  of  Ireland,  but  by 
(large  majority  in  all  three  of  the  main  see- 
ms into  which  that  population  has  been  di- 
eted by  history  and  tradition  and  their  po- 
ical  consequences. 

Nonetheless,  the  IRA  not  merely  continues 
I  exist  but  has  been  able  to  conduct,  over 
ore  than  half  a  decade,  one  of  the  most 
jrocious  and  sustained  terrorist  campaigns 
history.  I  shall  consider  later  some  of  the 
nsequences  of  that  campaign,  and  the  con- 
quences  which  would  flow  from  what  its  or- 
nizers  would  consider  its  successful  further 
|l ogress.  I  doubt  whether  even  they  consider 


"victory" — essentially,  though  not  nominally, 
a  united  Ireland  controlled  by  its  "liberators" 
— as  a  possibility  for  this  generation. 


FOR  THIS  GENERATION  ..."  These 
words  come  very  easily  to  the  lips 
of  traditional  Irish  Republicans,  and 
the  branch  of  the  IRA  now  actually 
engaged  in  terrorism — the  Provisional  IRA — 
is  highly  traditional.  The  meaning  of  the 
words  in  an  Irish  Republican  context  is  not 
immediately  intelligible  to  outsiders.  Yet  that 
meaning  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
the  IRA  as  an  enduring  phenomenon,  and  of 
the  full  sinister  significance  of  helping  that 
phenomenon  to  endure.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  say  something  here  both  of  Irish  his- 
tory, as  Irish  Republicans  conceive  of  it,  and 
of  actual  Irish  history,  of  which  the  Repub- 
lican myth  is  part,  but  which  contains  other 
vitally  important  elements  which  the  myth  ig- 
nores or  distorts.  I  know  from  experience  that 
Americans  are  apt  to  be  impatient  with  harp- 
ing on  the  past,  whether  that  past  is  real  or 
imaginary.  Very  reasonably,  you  want  to  hear 
about  the  here  and  now,  and  how  it  is  all 
likely  to  turn  out.  Unfortunately,  in  Ireland 
conceptions  of  the  past  are  very  much  part  of 
the  here  and  now,  and  powerfully  affect  the 
range  of  future  possibilities. 

As  a  revolutionary  organization,  the  mod- 
ern IRA  can  trace  its  origins  convincingly 
enough,  back  to  the  1860s,  to  the  Irish  Re- 
publican Brotherhood,  remembered  generally 
as  the  Fenian  movement,  from  the  name  of  its 
American  wing.  The  significance  of  the  word 
Republican  was  that — Britain  being  a  monar- 
chy— it  implied  total  separation  of  Ireland 
from  Britain,  with  no  possible  compromise, 
whereas  the  constitutional  nationalists,  like 
Daniel  0"Connell  earlier  and  Charles  Parnell 
later,  were  prepared  to  accept  less  than  total 
separation.  The  term,  derived  from  the  French 
Revolutionary  period  and  the  writings  of  the 
Irish  pro-Jacobin  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  was 
intended  to  mark  a  complete  break  with  con- 
stitutional nationalists'  objectives,  matching  a 
break  with  their  methods,  since  the  Fenians 
were  committed  to  the  use  of  physical  force, 
which  the  constitutional  nationalists  rejected. 

Most  Irish  Catholics  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury followed  constitutional  nationalists  po- 
litically and  gave  almost  no  support  to  the 
military  activities  of  the  Fenians,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  cherished,  in  varying  degrees, 
vaguely  pro-Fenian  sentiments.  A  good  Fenian 
funeral  could  attract  a  following  enormously 
greater  than  anything  the  living  Fenian  could 
have  commanded.  A  Fenian  past,  including 


"The  IRA  myth 
requires,  on  the 
part  of  people 
living  far  away 
from  the  scene, 
no  risk  and 
only  small,  oc- 
casional finan- 
cial sacrifice,  to 
be  transmuted 
into  human 
sacrifice  3,000 
miles  away." 
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if  possible  a  prison  sentence,  was  often  a  pass- 
port to  a  successful  future  as  a  constitutional 
nationalist.  Fenian  ballads  were  extremely 
popular  with  people  who,  in  practical  political 
activities,  supported  constitutional  national- 
ism. Constitutional  leaders  themselves  liked  to 
use  Fenian-like  rhetoric,  especially  about  the 
past.  Among  people  who  formally  condemned 
Fenian  violence,  it  was  reckoned  a  source  of 
pride  to  have  Fenian  friends  or  relations, 
while  any  social  or  family  tie  with  an  "in- 
former"— even  if  in  constitutional  theory  a 
law-abiding  citizen — was  an  undying  disgrace. 

Names  and  circumstances  have  vastly 
changed,  but  this  inherited  ambivalence — un- 
derstandable enough  in  the  earlier  period — 
still  affects  contemporary  attitudes  toward  the 
IRA  and  the  law.  To  a  remarkable  degree, 
the  contemporary  IRA  has  appeared  to  be 
unimpressed  by  the  enormous  volume  of  pub- 
lic repudiation  and  condemnation  directed 
against  it  in  Ireland.  Disapproval  is  ineffec- 
tive if  ambivalence  is  sensed  as  underlying 
it,  and  there  has  been  considerable  ambiva- 
lence in  the  language  of  many  public  men — 
a  tendency  to  condemn  violence  but  to  go  on 
to  say  something  that  helps  to  justify  it.  That 
ambivalence  has  greatly  waned  but  has  not 
altogether  disappeared.  Until  it  does,  the 
IRA's  lifeline  to  public  opinion  will  not  be 
severed. 


A  procession  of  martyrs 

While  some  nineteenth-century 
attitudes  subsist,  new  puzzles 
have  been  added  to  the  old 
ones.  One  of  the  strangest  is 
that  the  modern  Irish  state,  the  Republic  of 
Ireland,  which  condemns  the  IRA  and  is  con- 
demned by  it,  has  been  deemed  to  owe  its 
origin  to  the  actions  of  members  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood  from  which,  on 
grounds  not  easy  to  refute,  the  modern  IRA 


claims  descent.  This  situation  creates  intel- 
lectual and  moral  difficulties  which  some  con- 
temporary Irishmen  find  it  painful  either  tc 
explore  or  to  see  explored  by  others. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  Easter  Rising 
of  1916  was  planned,  timed,  and  directed  by 
members  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brother 
hood.  They  acted,  of  course,  without  any  dem- 
ocratic mandate,  in  the  name  of  an  ideal  con 
cept  of  Ireland,  transcending  the  actual  views 
or  wishes  of  the  actual  people  of  Ireland  at 
any  given  time.  The  Fenians,  the  men  of  1916 
and  the  contemporary  IRA  have  all  in  turn 
regarded  themselves  as  the  custodians  of  this 
ideal,  and  as  licensed  by  it  to  take  any  lives 
which  they  have  decided  are  standing  in  the 
way  of  its  fulfillment.  But  although  the  Eastei 
Rising  was  in  a  tradition,  it  gave  a  new  twist 
to  that  tradition.  This  was  due  to  the  strange 
personality,  original  genius,  and  concentrated 
will  of  the  most  influential  of  the  leaders  of 
the  rising,  Patrick  Pearse. 

The  Republican  movement,  during  the  nine 
teenth  century,  had  been  generally  known  as 
"the  physical  force  movement."  It  had 
thought,  often  wildly  enough,  in  terms  of  im- 
minent success,  and  it  had  repeatedly  failed 
For  most  Irish  people — and  for  Irish  school- 
children to  this  day — there  is  something  de 
pressing  about  the  contemplation  of  all  these 
failures.  Pearse,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  exal- 
tation at  the  thought,  not  exactly  of  failure, 
but  of  the  continual  renewal  of  blood  sacri 
fice  for  Ireland.  Pearse  was,  of  course,  by  no 
means  unique  in  the  exaltation  of  his  roman 
tic  nationalism.  This  was  a  prevalent  mood 
throughout  Europe  before  and  during  the  first 
world  war.  In  Ireland  it  was  quite  a  natural 
response  to  contemporary  English  jingoism 
What  was  special  about  Pearse  was  the  inten- 
sity of  his  commitment  to  a  sacrificial  form  of 
nationalism,  his  vision  of  the  past  as  a  long 
chain  of  sacrifices,  and  his  imaginative  under- 
standing of  the  power  over  the  future  which 
further  sacrifices  could  exert.  He  was  deter- 
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mined  himself  to  be  part  of  such  a  blood  sac- 
rifice, inspiring  other  blood  sacrifices,  as  the 
Fenians  had  done.  No  man  better  understood 
the  power  of  funerals;  it  was  at  the  funeral  of 
the  Fenian  dynamiter  O'Donovan  Rossa  that 
Pearse  spoke  the  words  most  often  quoted 
by  the  contemporary  IRA:  "And  while  Ire- 
land holds  these  [Fenian]  graves  Ireland  un- 
free  shall  never  be  at  peace."  The  concepts 
of  the  divine  and  of  recurrent  Irish  blood 
sacrifices  were  fused.  The  Proclamation  of 
the  Republic  in  Easter  1916  begins  with  the 
words:  "In  the  name  of  God  and  of  the  dead 
'generations  .  .  ."  W.  B.  Yeats,  himself  an  oc- 
casional, fickle,  but  all  too  memorable  prop- 
agator of  the  sacrificial  cult,  summarized  the 
lesson: 

For  Patrick  Pearse  had  said 
That  in  every  generation 
Must  Ireland's  blood  be  shed. 

Now,  the  leaders  of  the  contemporary  IRA 
are  not  like  Patrick  Pearse  in  temperament, 
character,  or  methods.  They  are  not  mystics 
or  poets  or  chivalrous  dreamers,  nor  are  they 
drawn  to  self-immolation.  Pearse  would  have 
viewed  with  horror  their  version  of  the  re- 
snactment  of  the  sacrifice:  their  bombings  of 
restaurants  and  pubs;  their  murders  of  civil- 
ians in  their  houses;  their  knee-cappings  and 
:arrings  and  featherings;  their  sectarian  re- 
3risals;  their  intimidation  and  extortion.  The 
Proclamation  of  1916  specifically  condemned 
(['inhumanity"  and  "rapine"  as  well  as  "cow- 
ardice." Nonetheless  Pearse's  interpretation 
|)f  history  is  important  in  two  ways,  to  these 
nis  unforeseen  and  gruesome  disciples.  First 
of  all,  just  as  they  are  insulated  against  dem- 
ocratic repudiation  by  the  whole  elitist  Fenian 
tradition,  so  they  are  insulated  against  fail- 
lire  by  Pearse's  interpretation  of  history.  Thus 
Ihey  are  not  perturbed  if  it  can  be  shown 
both  that  their  bloody  actions  are  repudiated 
>y  almost  the  entire  community,  and  that  they 
lire  doomed  to  failure.  Within  the  tradition  to 


which  they  belong,  their  personal  importance 
is  that  they  are  renewing  the  blood  sacrifice 
"in  this  generation."  If  that  sacrifice  does 
not  result  in  freedom  now,  then  that  will  be 
the  fault  not  of  the  tiny  fighting  minority, 
but  of  the  majority  which  is — as  in  the  past — 
unworthy  of  them. 

The  Irish  Republican  movement,  or  condi- 
tion, is  thus  distinguished  from  other  revolu- 
tionary movements  in  being  failure-proof .  Its 
greatest  blunders  are  successes  if  they  produce 
more  martyrs,  the  guarantors  of  ultimate  vic- 
tory, in  however  remote  an  epoch. 


Normal  learning  is  by  trial  and 
error,  and  error  is  eliminated  by 
examining  the  causes  of  failure.  The 
Irish  Republican  condition,  being 
incapable  of  failure,  is  also  incapable  of  learn- 
ing. Derived  from  a  culture  which  has  for 
long  placed  little  value  on  rationality — a  word 
which  Irish  printers  almost  automatically  mis- 
print as  the  more  familiar  term  nationality — 
Irish  Republicanism  prides  itself  on  reitera- 
tion, in  thought,  word,  and  deed.  It  is  an  in- 
finitely dreary  system,  of  desolating  dura- 
bility. 

The  "Republicanism"  I  am  discussing 
here  is  both  the  traditional  and  the  dominant 
form  of  militant  Irish  Republicanism,  the  ide- 
ological driving  force  of  the  Provisional  IRA. 
I  am  not  concerned  with  the  "progressive" 
and  "Marxist"  versions  of  Republicanism,  ex- 
tant in  the  so-called  Official  IRA,  which  for  a 
while  competed  with  the  Provisional  IRA  in 
terrorism  and  then  gave  up  the  struggle.  There 
would  be  plenty  to  be  said  about  them  also, 
but  it  seems  more  urgent  to  talk  about  the 
form  of  Republicanism  for  which  men  are 
now  killing  people,  and  collecting  money  for 
that  purpose  in  America.  The  Officials  were 
never  good  at  reaching  Irish- American  money; 
their  Marxist  language  stood  between  them 
and  potential  subscribers.  The  more  tradi- 


"The  IRA,  al- 
though repudi- 
ated by  a  large 
majority  of  the 
people  of 
Ireland,  has 
been  able  to 
conduct,  over 
more  than  half 
a  decade,  one 
of  the  most 
ferocious  and 
sustained 
terrorist  cam- 
paigns in 
history." 
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tional  Provisionals  have  been  much  more  suc- 
cessful here.  However,  their  "policy  docu- 
ments" do  not  adequately  reflect  their  archaic 
ideology.  Such  documents  are  compiled  by 
intellectuals,  more  or  less,  and  use  language 
intended  to  sound  modern  and  thoughtful, 
about  federal  structures,  community  govern- 
ment, a  nine-county  Ulster,  and  the  Lord 
knows  what.  People  who  read  this  stuff  about 
theoretical  democratic  forms  may  not  be 
aware  that  it  is  produced  on  behalf  of  an  au- 
thoritarian military  organization  which  in 
practice  rejects  and  despises  all  democratic 
process.  But  anyone  who  has  seen  a  Provi- 
sional rally,  and  listened  to  what  gets  the 
cheers,  knows  that  "community  government" 
and  similar  gimmicks  are  not  what  this  is 
all  about.  It  is  about  blood. 

The  system  I  have  described  is  inherently 
proof  against  reasoned  argument,  but  its  pro- 
ponents can  themselves  effectively  refute  argu- 
ments which  claim  to  derive  from,  or  be  con- 
sistent with,  the  nonrational  assumptions  from 
which  the  IRA  itself  derives  its  mystique  and 
continuity.  This  is  the  second  way  in  which 
an  image  of  the  1916  rising  continues  to  be 
of  service  to  the  contemporary  IRA. 

The  tactics  of  the  contemporary  IRA  can 
certainly  not  be  justified  by  Pearse's  example. 
But  the  concept  of  the  IRA — the  renewal  of 
the  bloody  conflict  until  the  connection  with 
England  is  altogether  broken  for  all  Ireland — 
appears  fully  in  line  with  Pearse's  doctrine. 
And  Pearse's  doctrine  was  long  accorded,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  still  is  accorded,  a  quasi- 
sacred  status  in  nationalist  Ireland.  The  state, 
of  which  Pearse  is  rather  paradoxically  re- 
garded as  a  founder,  has  been  quite  success- 
ful, pragmatically,  in  containing  the  IRA.  But 
it  has  been  less  successful  ideologically,  in- 
sofar as  its  nominal  ideology  has  derived 
from  the  same  sources  as  have  sustained,  and 
do  sustain,  the  organization  which  it  seeks  to 
suppress.  At  the  level  of  the  crossroads  pub 
— and  at  higher  levels,  too — few  people  have 
been  able  to  refute  the  arguments  of  the  local 
Republican,  because  these  arguments  are  gen- 
erally based  on  or  closely  related  to  assump- 
tions which  have  been,  and  to  some  extent 
still  are,  widely  prevalent  in  the  culture.  This 
has  especially  been  so  when  the  local  Republi- 
can talks  about  liberating  the  six  occupied 
counties  of  Northern  Ireland.  The  Irish  na- 
tionalist tradition  generally — and  not  just  in 
its  Republican  or  extreme  forms — has  always 
tended  to  over-emphasize  Britain's  responsi- 
bility for  partition  and  to  ignore,  or  gloss  over 
as  irrelevant,  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  in  Northern  Ireland  do  not  want  a 
united  Ireland.  It  is  only  fairly  recently  that 


the  implications  of  this  reality  have  begun  to 
sink  in,  as  far  as  the  population  of  the  Re- 
public is  concerned. 

Another  long-established  convention  of  po- 
litical rhetoric  and  official  history  holds  that 
the  Irish  State  derives  its  existence  from  the 
Easter  Rising,  and  implies  that,  without  that 
rising,  the  British  would  still  be  in  occupation 
of  all  Ireland.  Formally,  the  IRA  does  not  ac- 
cept this  conventional  doctrine — since,  in  its 
view,  the  existence  of  a  twenty-six-county 
state  is  a  betrayal  of  the  Easter  Rising.  In- 
formally, however,  the  IRA  has  derived  great 
benefit  from  the  implications  of  the  doctrine. 
After  all,  if  the  gun  got  us  the  degree  of  free- 
dom we  have,  why  not  let  the  gun  finish  the 
job?  The  argument  can  have  a  powerful  ap- 
peal, especially  to  minds  sufficiently  unsophis- 
ticated, or  uninformed,  to  have  accepted  it 
at  face  value  in  the  first  place.  Most  potential 
recruits  to  the  IRA  possess  such  minds. 

The  relation  of  the  Easter  Rising  to  the 
present  Irish  State  is  of  course  much  more 
complex  and  ambiguous  than  the  conventional 
doctrine  seeks  to  assert.  Up  to  a  point,  the 
Easter  Rising  was  a  spectacular  triumph  of 
failure,  exactly  in  the  line  of  Pearse's  thought. 
The  British  wartime  government,  as  if  work- 
ing to  Pearse's  script,  saw  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  blood  sacrifice,  through  sixteen 
executions,  in  circumstances  which  seemed 
designed  to  produce,  and  did,  the  maximum 
revulsion  against  the  British,  as  well  as  an 
emotional  swing  in  favor  of  the  dead  men 
and  their  surviving  comrades,  and  against  the 
hitherto  dominant  constitutional  nationalists. 
This  revulsion — combining  with  other  factors 
of  less  relevance  to  our  subject — led  to  the 
overwhelming  victory  of  Sinn  Fein  (the  heirs 
of  1916)  throughout  nationalist  (Catholic) 
Ireland  in  the  general  election  of  1918.  (The 
Protestants  of  Ulster  continued  to  vote  Union- 
ist as  before.)  In  Irish  Republican  retrospect 
this  electoral  result  constituted  not  only  an 
endorsement  of  the  rising,  but  also  an  irrev- 
ocable mandate  to  renew  an  armed  struggle 
for  freedom.  In  fact,  the  people  had  not  been 
asked  for  such  a  mandate.  Sinn  Fein,  in  its 
electoral  campaign,  had  taken  great  care  to 
avoid  any  suggestion  that  support  for  it  meant 
support  for  an  armed  struggle.  The  people 
were  encouraged  to  think  that  Sinn  Fein,  re- 
fusing to  sit  in  the  British  Parliament,  would 
state  the  case  for  an  all-Ireland  sovereign 
state  to  the  Peace  Conference,  and  that  the 
case  would  be  irresistible,  given  the  Wilson- 
ian  commitment  to  self-determination  and  the 
freedom  of  small  nationalities. 

These  hopes  were,  of  course,  doomed  to  be 
disappointed.  What  followed  in  reality  was 
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guerrilla  war,  and  the  counter-guerrilla  terror 
of  the  Black  and  Tans.  Finally,  in  1921,  the 
British  offered  a  settlement.  This  settlement 
contained  significant  improvements  over  the 
version  of  home  rule  which  had  been  offered 
to  the  constitutional  nationalists  before  the 
war  and  before  the  guerrilla,  but  it  did  not 
differ  in  kind  from  that  earlier  offer.  The  main 
political  case  of  the  heirs  of  1916  against  the 
constitutional  nationalists  was  that  the  latter 
had — most  reluctantly — agreed  to  the  parti- 
tion of  the  island.  But  the  same  heirs — some 
sooner  and  some  later — eventually  had  to  ac- 
cept basically  the  same  thing. 

The  present  Irish  State  was  established  not 
in  1916  nor  in  absolute  terms,  but  in  1921 
Dn  the  basis  of  a  compromise.  The  limited 
?elf-government  (for  twenty-six  counties)  ob- 
:ained  in  1921  was  to  develop  into  sovereign 
ndependence  for  the  same  area.  I  see  abso- 
utely  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  more 
imited  self-government  offered  to  the  consti- 
tutional nationalists  could  not  equally  well 
,iave  developed  into  sovereign  independence 
|:or  the  same  area,  without  the  need  for  any 
,/iolent  uprising. 

|  I  am  not  here  arguing  a  "violence  achieves 
lothing"  case.  In  this  situation  among  the 
ihings  it  ensured  was  further  violence,  in  an 
indefinite  perspective  and  in  accordance  with 
i-'earse's  uncanny  vision.  The  new  violence 
j)egan  immediately,  with  the  Irish  Civil  War 
,)f  1922-23.  between  those  who  accepted  the 
iVnglo-Irish  Treaty  of  1921  and  those  who  re- 
jected it.  It  flared  up  again  briefly  at  inter- 
aK  over  the  decades  thereafter,  but  the  pres- 
ent politico-sectarian  strife  in  Northern  Ire- 
•and  has  already  cost  more  lives  than  what 
Ive  still  call  "the  Civil  War,"  and  has  lasted 
fconger  than  any  previous  "war"  in  Ireland 
iUnce  the  seventeenth  century. 


British  influence 


re  land  unfree  shall  never  be  at 
peace  . .  ." 

So  when  will  Ireland  be  free,  and  at 
peace? 


The  Republican  answer  is:  "When  Britain 
tops  interfering  in  Ireland."  Today,  the  main 
mphasis  is  on  the  withdrawal  of  British 
roops  from  Northern  Ireland.  I  shall  examine 
n  a  moment  the  question  of  whether  such  a 
withdrawal  would  leave  Ireland  at  peace  or 
i  ot.  But  would  withdrawal  even  leave  Ireland 
tee  in  Republican  terms?  I  think  it  would  not. 
)n  the  most  optimistic — and  in  my  view  least 
ealistic — assessment  of  what  would  happen 
ien,  there  would  have  to  be  an  agreement 
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involving  the  elected  representatives  of  Ulster 
Protestants,  Ulster  Catholics,  and  the  Dublin 
government  on  forms  of  institutions  for  North- 
ern Ireland.  This  is  not  at  all  what  the  IRA 
want.  To  them  all  these  groups  of  Irish  peo- 
ple— although  between  them  they  represent 
all  the  people  of  the  island — are  already  guil- 
ty, in  varying  degrees  and  ways,  of  collabora- 
tion with  Britain.  Any  agreement  between 
them  would  therefore  be  automatically  de- 
nounced as  having  been  rigged  by  Britain.  In 
such  conditions  Britain  would  not  have  really 
withdrawn  from  Ireland:  she  would  be  con- 
tinuing her  interference  through  her  stooges, 
dupes,  and  so  on.  Ireland  would  still  be  unfree, 
and  could  not  therefore  be  left  at  peace.  In 
the  Republican  tradition  the  judges  of  whether 
Ireland  is  free  or  not  are  of  course  not  the 
people  of  Ireland,  nor  their  elected  represen- 
tatives of  all  shades,  but  the  pure  minority  of 
committed  Republicans,  "the  faithful  few." 
Even  if  some  Republicans  were  to  accept  such 
a  settlement,  those  who  refused — whether  in 
a  minority  or  not — would  be  the  pure,  licensed 
to  continue  the  struggle.  If  the  sole  arbiter  of 
what  constitutes  freedom  is  the  IRA,  then  free- 
dom can  only  be  interpreted  as  absolute  vic- 
tory for  the  IRA — not  merely  over  Britain, 
but  also  over  all  sections  of  the  Irish  people. 
As  long  as  this  kind  of  Republican  tradition 
exists  at  all,  Ireland  will  continue  to  be  "un- 
free," and  the  custodians  of  the  tradition  will 
thereby  have  a  permanent  license  to  kill. 

The  ideological  reasons  for  the  persistence 
of  the  IRA  are  strong,  but  they  are  not  the 
only  reasons.  The  conventional  British  Tory 
picture  of  the  IRA  as  "thugs  and  gangsters" 
leaves  out  an  important  reality:  the  fanatical 
and  apparently  impenetrable  conviction  which 
Republicans  have  about  the  justice  of  their 


case,  the  legitimacy  of  their  own  actions,  and 
their  moral  superiority  over  those  who  con-, 
demn  them.  Their  ideological  armor,  strange 
and  archaic  though  it  may  appear  to  others, 
is  of  immense  importance  to  their  morale  and 
their  durability.  "Thugs  and  gangsters"  won't 
do,  though  there  are  plenty  of  those  around, 
but  "dedicated  idealists"  doesn't  cover  it  all 
either.  There  are  risks  and  hardships  attach- 
ing to  IRA  membership,  but  there  are  also 
benefits.  Members  of  the  IRA,  from  the  or- 
dinary "volunteer"  up  to  the  leaders  enjoy 
a  certain  prestige  as  long  as  their  organiza- 
tion is  actually  killing  people,  and  their  move- 
ment also  depends  on  that  for  funds.  Violence 
can  become  addictive,  and  so  can  the  power 
over  others  which  it  confers.  The  campaign 
has  now  lasted  long  enough  to  develop  vested 
interests  of  its  own,  reinforcing  the  inbuilt 
ideological  commitment  to  persistence  even 
in  conditions  which  are  utterly  hopeless. 

I  have  considered  the  prospects,  even  if 
British  withdrawal  under  IRA  pressure  could 
conceivably  be  followed  by  political  agreement 
between  the  representatives  of  two  commu- 
nities in  Northern  Ireland,  and  with  Dublin. 
An  agreement  between  these  parties  might  be 
possible — and  I  hope  some  day  will  be  possi- 
ble— if  the  IRA  were  to  disappear  from  the 
scene.  But  if  the  IRA  were  still  active,  and  if 
British  withdrawal  appeared  in  the  light  of  a 
surrender  to  it,  then  no  such  agreement 
would  be  possible,  and  what  would  be  likely 
to  follow  would  be  sectarian  civil  war  on  a 
Lebanese  scale.  A  certain  Ulster  loyalist  tra- 
dition is  quite  as  bloody-minded  and  fanatical 
as  that  of  the  IRA,  and  its  adherents  are  vastly 
more  numerous,  especially  in  the  most  densely 
populated  parts  of  Northern  Ireland.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  if  the  British  were  to  withdraw 
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in  such  circumstances  these  loyalists — with 
massive  Protestant  support — would  move  to 
"deal  with  the  IRA  once  and  for  all"  and  in 
doing  so  would  show  little  mercy  to  the  pop- 
ulation which  they  regard  as  having  given  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  IRA:  the  Catholic  minor- 
ity in  Northern  Ireland.  I  have  no  wish  here 
to  speculate  about  the  dimensions  or  exact 
nature  of  this  catastrophe,  or  about  its  pol- 
itical consequences  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland, 
in  Britain  and  elsewhere.  But  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain: it  would  not  lead  to  a  united  Ireland. 
Its  consequences  could  include  a  new  border 
in  a  new  place;  they  would  certainly  include 
— after  many  dead,  many  injured,  many  ref- 
ugees— a  deeper  and  more  bitter  division  be- 
tween the  two  communities  in  Ireland. 


THE  READER  MAY  BE  INCLINED  to  dis- 
miss this  picture  as  just  a  personal 
nightmare.  There  are  some  people, 
by  no  means  all  of  them  Republican 
apologists,  who  dismiss  such  fears  as  exag- 
gerated, or  capable  of  being  exorcised  by  re- 
assuring language  about  "phased  withdrawal," 
as  though  the  rate  of  the  process  would  trans- 
form the  nature  of  its  consequences.  An  an- 
nouncement of  intent  to  carry  out  a  phased 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  would  in  fact  be 
likely  to  precipitate  a  feverish  buildup  of  "de- 
fensive capability"  in  both  communities,  lead- 
ing toward  civil  war  quite  as  surely  as  plain 
withdrawal  would  do.  The  consequences  of 
withdrawal  are  widely  recognized,  even  among 
people  whom  one  might  assume  to  be  com- 
mitted to  this  "solution."  I  know  a  British 
MP  who  was  once  attracted  to  the  "troops 
out"  movement.  Meeting  him  in  1973,  I  no- 
ticed that  he  had  changed  his  opinion  and  I 
asked  why.  He  said  it  had  come  about  as  a 
result  of  more  visits  to  Northern  Ireland,  and 
of  one  experience  in  particular.  This  was  a 
meeting  with  a  deputation  of  Long  Kesh  de- 
pendents— wives  and  mothers  of  then  interned 
Republicans.  Toward  the  end  of  the  meeting, 
the  MP  put  the  simple  question:  "What  do 
you  think  would  happen  if  we  pulled  the 
troops  out?"  The  answer  was  memorable: 
"We'd  all  be  murdered."  He  had  the  impres- 
sion that  the  feeling  was  general. 

This  was  the  feeling  of  women  whose  men- 
folk wanted  the  British  troops  out  and,  at  least 
in  some  cases,  had  been  trying  to  drive  them 
out  by  force.  It  also  followed  the  very  worst 
period  in  relations  between  the  troops  in 
question  and  the  Catholic  population:  the 
period  (1971-72)  of  the  use  of  interrogation 
techniques  subsequently  condemned  by  the 
European  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  and 


of  the  "Bloody  Sunday"  shooting  of  thirteen 
unarmed  men  in  Derry.  In  reaction  to  IRA 
violence,  directed  at  them  out  of  Catholic 
areas,  British  troops  had  tended  to  treat  Cath- 
olics generally  as  hostile,  and  the  British  gov- 
ernment of  the  time  had  not  discouraged  the 
tendency,  as  subsequent  British  governments 
(both  Tory  and  Labor)  have  done.  In  these 
circumstances  the  MP  knew  that  women  like 
these  hated  the  British  troops.  What  shook 
him  was  the  genuine  dread,  even  in  this  quar- 
ter, of  what  would  happen  if  their  own  men- 
folk "won"  and  the  hated  troops  actually 
went. 

The  answer,  though  it  was  blurted  out  by  a 
"Republican  dependent,"  was  not  a  proper 
Republican  answer.  In  terms  of  IRA  strategy, 
the  kind  of  catastrophe  I  have  very  lightly 
sketched  is  an  acceptable  price  for  the  success 
which  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  would 
represent.  "Civilian  casualties,"  as  one  of 
their  leaders  has  said,  "are  inevitable  in  urban 
guerrilla  warfare."  Even  the  fact — -insofar  as 
the  more  intelligent  among  them  recognize 
it — that  the  consequences  of  withdrawal  would 
leave  Ireland  still  partitioned,  is  not  a  deter- 
rent. "What  if  unity  is  not  achieved  in  this 
generation?  There  will  be  plenty  of  other 
generations."  What  is  important  is  that  "this 
generation"  will  have  struck  its  blow,  and 
sacrificed  its  blood;  and  the  consequences  of 
withdrawal  would  certainly  include  the  great- 
est blood  sacrifice  that  Ireland  has  seen  since 
the  bloody  insurrections  of  1798  and  their 
still  bloodier  suppression.  It  is  true  that,  after 
this  slaughter,  Northern  Ireland,  whatever  the 
extent  of  its  territory,  would  have  no  place 
for  the  IRA;  the  Catholic  ghettos  would  be 
gone,  in  one  way  or  another.  As  against  that, 
conditions  in  the  Republic  would  be  much 
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more  propitious  than  ever  before  from  an  IRA 
point  of  view.  The  influx  of  refugees,  the 
legacy  of  indignation  and  bitterness,  the  in- 
flammation of  nationalist  passion,  would  all 
nourish  Republicanism  and  prepare  the  way 
for  the  "final  struggle."  By  this  time,  the 
Northern  Protestants  would  no  longer  be  "mis- 
guided fellow  Irishmen" — indeed,  that  term  is 
already  somewhat  out  of  fashion — but  "Brit- 
ain's garrison  in  Ireland;"  to  be  crushed  or 
driven  out.  In  the  meantime  the  liquidation  of 
"traitors"  in  the  Republic  itself  could  proceed. 

These  prospects  are  not  openly  contem- 
plated by  the  IRA  at  present.  Its  propaganda 
likes  to  paint  a  rosy  picture  of  peace  by  agree- 
ment (implicitly  between  the  IRA  and  its 
Protestant  enemies)  after  a  planned  and 
phased  British  withdrawal.  But  the  actions  of 
the  IRA  do  not  point  toward  any  such  result, 
and  its  directing  brains  must  know  the  prob- 
able consequence  of  any  "success"  these  ac- 
tions could  conceivably  win.  The  basic  case 
against  the  IRA  is  not  that  its  methods  are 
horrible,  though  they  are  that.  The  basic  case 
is  that  the  only  kind  of  "success"  that  these 
methods  can  win  is  even  far  more  horrible  in 
human  terms  than  the  present  methods  them- 
selves; and  that  a  movement  which  can  use 
such  methods  toward  such  successes,  is  anti- 
human. 

I  don't  believe  the  IRA  is  likely  to  "suc- 
ceed" in  this  way,  although  that  dark  possi- 
bility does  remain.  Yet  I  also  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  the  IRA  will  speedily  fade  away. 
To  what  extent  the  great  public  repudiation 
of  it,  especially  by  the  Northern  Catholic  wom- 
en, will  affect  its  operations  remains  to  be 
seen.  There  are  signs  that  it  is  aware  that  it 
has  a  serious  problem  here,  and  that  it  is  not 
sure  how  to  cope  with  it.  A  similar,  more 
limited  peace  protest  by  women,  led  the  other 
IRA — the  left-leaning  Officials — to  call  off 
their  terror  campaign  in  1972.  The  Provi- 
sional IRA  is,  however,  more  fanatical  and 
traditional,  more  ti  bstract  in  its  attitudes,  and 
is  not,  like  the  Officials,  theoretically  com- 
mitted to  winning  mass  support.  ("What  mass 
support  did  the  men  of  1916  have?") 

I  believe  that  in  the  long  run  the  durability 
of  the  IRA  depends  on  the  durability  of  the 
special  political  culture  that  has  nurtured  it. 
To  the  extent  that  public  men  continue  to 
pay  lip  servict-  to  assumptions  for  which  IRA 
men  risk  their  lives,  then  the  IRA  has  an 
advantage  and  a  recruiting  ground.  There  is, 
as  I  have  indicated,  a  growing  impatience 
with  that  kind  of  lip  service,  a  growing  sense 
of  what  it  can  cost.  One  hears  less  about  unity 
being  "the  first  national  aim,"  even  from  lips 
accustomed  to  shaping  such  syllables.  There 


is — there  has  had  to  be — more  thinking  about 
people,  and  less  about  nationalist  abstractions. 
In  the  Republic,  the  traditional  emotional 
weapons  of  the  IRA — such  as  the  exploitation 
of  hunger  strikes,  funerals,  et  cetera — have  in 
recent  years  notably  failed  in  their  traditional 
effect.  These  conditions  have  not  stopped  the 
IRA,  but  they  may  inhibit  its  development. 

Straightforward  disgust  with  the  IRA  and 
all  its  works  has  greatly  increased,  and  the 
traditional  ambivalence  has  correspondingly 
decreased.  Considerable  traces  of  it  are  how- 
ever still  discernible,  more  I  suspect  among 
"opinion-formers"  in  the  media  and  elsewhere 
than  among  the  general  public.  Anyone  who 
attacks  this  ambivalence  is  liable  to  be  accused 
of  being  unpatriotic.  The  accusation  is  found- 
ed on  the  assumption  that  patriotism  implies 
loyalty  to  traditional  attitudes,  without  re- 
gard to  the  inadequacies  of  these  or  their  con- 
temporary cost  to  human  beings. 

As  far  as  Northern  Ireland  is  concerned,  the 
"British  troops  out"  people  have  an  appar- 
ently attractive  solution  while  those  of  us  who 
oppose  them  may  appear  to  be  advocating 
that  these  troops  remain  there  forever.  Neither 
the  Irish  nor  the  British  want  that.  There  is 
now  quite  general  agreement  that  the  people 
of  Northern  Ireland  should  be  encouraged  to 
work  out  their  own  affairs  by  accommodation 
between  the  two  communities.  Unfortunately, 
a  stable  basis  for  such  an  accommodation  has 
not  yet  been  found,  despite  repeated  efforts 
and  the  brief  apparent  success  of  the  Sunning- 
dale  agreement,  shattered  in  1974  by  the 
joint  effects  of  a  continued  IRA  offensive 
and  loyalist  industrial  action,  combined  with 
intimidation.  The  unexpected  successes  of  the 
peace  women  may  conceivably  bring  into  be- 
ing a  basis  for  future,  more  stable,  accommo- 
dation, through  the  exercise  of  effective  com- 
munity pressure  on  the  killers  in  both  com- 
munities. If  that  pressure  succeeds,  the  kill- 
ings stop,  and  stable  accommodation  then 
takes  place,  Northern  Ireland  can  police  itself 
under  agreed  institutions,  and  the  troops  can 
safely  go.  But  failing  that,  the  troops  cannot 
safely  be  withdrawn. 

The  IRA  campaign  is  at  present  a  main 
factor  in  keeping  the  British  troops  in  North- 
ern Ireland,  as  well  as  in  poisoning  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  two  communities  there — not 
uniting  Ireland  but  dividing  it  even  more 
deeply.  Those,  in  America  and  elsewhere,  who 
are  contributing  to  this  campaign  are  con- 
tributing to  those  effects,  to  the  protraction 
and  possible  escalation  of  human  suffering 
and  to  no  conceivable  other  result  of  benefit 
to  anyone  except  the  fanatics  who  collect  the 
money  and  do  the  killing.  □ 
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THE  BUSINESS 

OF  BUYING  FRIENDS 

An  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  and  the  advanced  technologies 
of  transnational  greed. 

by  Jim  Hougan 


That  was  in  another  Country: 
And,  besides,  the  Wench  is  dead. 

—Christopher  Marlowe,  The  Jew  of  Malta 


daniel  j.  haughton  came  before  the  Senate's  microphones  in  Sep- 
tember of  last  year,  humiliation~and  loss  impended.  Summoned  there  as  the  Lockheed  Corpora- 
tion's chairman  of  the  board,  Haughton  knew  that  his  testimony  was  likely  to  prove  catastrophic 
—not  only  to  his  reputation,  but  to  the  firm  as  well. 

To  most  of  the  members  and  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Multinational  Corporations,  it  was 
apparent  that  Haughton's  organization  had  been  up  to  no  good.  If  preliminary  reports  and  in- 
vestigations could  be  believed,  Lockheed  had  invaded  the  treasuries  of  a  dozen  nations,  helped 
to  corrupt  the  political  processes  of  both  hemispheres,  deceived  the  taxpayer,  destabilized  the 
governments  of  three  allies,  undermined  NATO,  subverted  the  marketplace,  boosted  inflation, 
and  prompted  a  series  of  newspaper  sensations  that  appeared  to  have  resulted  in  suicides  as  far 
apart  as  Tokyo  and  L.A. 

In  hearing  rooms  accustomed  to  pleas  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  by  witnesses  with  paper  bags 

fim  Hougan,  a  contributing  editor  of  Harper's  and  the  author  of  Decadence,  is  writing  a  book  about  the  intelligence  services  in  the 
employ  of  multinational  corporations. 
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over  their  heads,  Haughton  made  a  disquieting  appear- 
ance. Because  he  and  his  organization  had  not,  appar- 
ently, broken  any  American  laws  in  the  United  States, 
Haughton  and  his  attorneys  insisted  that  he'd  done  noth- 
ing ivrong.  Sen.  Joseph  Biden  (among  others)  took  issue 
with  this,  commenting,  "Your  concept  of  morality  is  very 
intriguing. . .  .  The  chairman  [Sen.  Frank  Church]  has 
said  we  have  got  to  search  for  a  way  out  of  this.  I  am 
not  sure  I  want  to  look  with  you  for  a  way  out,  to  be 
perfectly  blunt  about  it  ....  In  my  mind,  you  may  have 
corrupted  the  system  completely." 

Q 

^^ENATOR  BIDEN  WAS  NOT  alone  in  his  despair  of 
arriving  at  a  clear  view  or  a  way  out.  Just  as  he  threw 
up  his  hands  in  frustration,  so  did  the  press.  For  more 
than  a  year  the  subcommittee  had  been  engaged  in  a 
series  of  investigations  into  the  corrupt  practices  of 
American  corporations  operating  abroad.  With  lunar  reg- 
ularity, silver-haired  barons  of  commerce  arrived  in 
Washington  under  subpoena,  shot  their  cuffs,  swore  to 
God,  and  reluctantly  confirmed  the  pattern  of  bribery 
and  intrigue  revealed  by  the  subcommittee's  staff.  Day- 
long affairs,  the  hearings  were  predictably  sensational. 
In  the  matter  of  the  Lockheed  Corporation  alone,  the 
missing  principals  included:  the  prince  of  the  Nether- 
lands, a  French  socialite  known  as  "Paris  popette,"  a 
chorus  of  dead  Luftwaffe  pilots,  a  former  "Spanish 
priest  on  the  Hong  Kong-Tokyo  currency  run,  various 
heroes  of  the  European  Resistance,  the  Japanese  general 
who  conceived  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  a  survivor  of 
Nazi  medical  experiments,  former  Manchurian  spies,  and 
a  pro-Fascist  samurai  with  bags  of  industrial  diamonds 
and  ties  to  both  the  Ginza  mob  and  the  Rev.  Sun  Myung 
Moon — not  to  mention  an  assortment  of  Ivy  League  bag- 
men, Swiss  gnomes,  Arab  sheikhs,  and  Third  World 
generals  linked  invisibly  to  one  another  by  a  sirocco  of 
numbered  accounts,  conduits,  and  dummy  corporations. 

It  was  too  much  to  handle  in  two  days  of  hearings, 
and  reporters'  jobs  were  made  harder,  rather  than  easier, 
by  the  release,  en  bloc,  of  several  hundred  pages  of 
relevant  documents.  Included  among  them  were  checks, 
contracts,  audit  reports,  memos,  letters,  Telexes,  receipts, 
and  scrawled  notes — many  of  them  censored  and  all  of 
them  couched  in  double-talk  of  one  kind  or  another.  The 
lawyer's  recondite  phrase.  The  spy's  allusion.  The  bag- 
man's euphemism.  And  just  plain  code.  The  material 
was  impossible  to  interpret  on  a  short  deadline,  and  its 
publication  in  full  was  absurd  to  contemplate. 

In  the  absence  of  indictments,  the  shortage  of  time, 
the  interest  of  space,  and  the  prevailing  confusion,  the 
story  tended  to  be  reduced  to  a  single  headline:  WOGS 
take  bribes.  Which  was  hardly  news.  However  awkward 
it  might  seem  that  American  firms  should  have  had  to 
indulge  in  the  greasy  activities  described,  the  consensus 
appeared  to  be  that  perfidy  and  corruption  are  genetically 
entrenched  abroad,  and  thus  the  price  of  doing  business 
there.  American  corporations  are  not  alone  in  paying 
bribes:  the  French  arms  industry  and  Japanese  ship- 
building concerns  are  frequently  cited  as  being  among  the 


most  ruthless  practitioners  of  "black  salesmanship."  Lock- 
heed's bribes  (and  Northrop's  and  Exxon's,  and  those  of 
some  200  other  American  firms)  were  reimbursable,  added 
on  to  the  cost  of  every  commodity  sold.  And  so  the  money 
did  not  come  out  of  "our"  pockets,  but  "theirs."  Indeed, 
by  including  bribes  and  kickbacks  in  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture and  overhead,  the  net  profit — figured  by  adding 
a  fixed  percentage  of  the.  product's  total  cost  to  the  final 
sales  price — was  actually  larger  than  it  would  have  been 
if  no  improper  payments  had  been  made.  The  joke,  you 
see,  was  on  "them." 

Americans  were  not,  therefore,  particularly  sympa- 
thetic to  what  they  regarded  as  the  pieties  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Multinational  Corporations.  Common  sense, 
reinforced  by  a  measure  of  postwar  xenophobia,  sug- 
gested that  kickbacks  were  commonplace  and  even  essen- 
tial to  doing  business  abroad.  Once  again,  it  seemed, 
Washington  politicians  and  the  press  were  embarrassing 
respected  Americans  to  no  worthwhile  end,  expecting 
Uncle  Sam  to  compete  with  one  hand  tied  behind  his 
back. 

Enormous  pressure  was  brought  to  bear.  Employees  and 
stockholders  of  the  firms  under  investigation  wrote  fu- 
rious letters  to  Congress  complaining  that  the  "Church 
circus"  threatened  their  jobs,  their  unearned  income,  and 
the  American  economy  itself.  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  implied  that  the  subcommittee  threatened  na- 
tional security  by  its  revelations,  embarrassing  America's 
best  friends,  and  creating  unprecedented  opportunities 
for  Communist  gains  in  national  elections  the  world  over. 
And  there  was  pressure  from  abroad,  too.  Foreign  indus- 
trialists, politicians,  military  leaders — whole  governments 
— pushed  every  lever  at  their  disposal  to  block  the  wash 
of  bad  news.  From  Japan,  an  organization  of  kamikaze 
enthusiasts,  calling  itself  "Chrysanthemum  in  Water," 
swore  to  assassinate  the  entire  subcommittee  and  its  staff 
for  the  offense  it  had  given  to  their  homeland. 

All  of  this  made  it  difficult  to  discuss  certain  aspects 
of  the  affair.  For  instance,  the  subcommittee's  search  in- 
to the  slush  funds  and  conduits  of  Lockheed  et  al.  was 
part  of  a  continuing  investigation  into  the  general  nature 
and  impact  of  multinational  corporations.  Earlier  efforts 
in  this  area  had  provided  insights  into  the  machinations 
of  ITT  and  the  International  Petroleum  Cartel,  their  re- 
lationships to  the  intelligence  community,  corrupt  prac- 
tices, financial  power,  and  roles  in  sundry  coups  d'etat. 
The  issues  raised  by  these  investigations — matters  that 
went  to  the  heart  of  political  and  economic  control  in  the 
twentieth  century — were  far  larger  than  any  single  con- 
tract or  sale  of  arms.  And  yet  the  subcommittee  was 
forced  to  deal  in  specifics:  bearer  checks,  bank  transfers, 
and  telegrams  from  Beirut. 

T 

■Ah  he  hearings  of  which  Lockheed  and  Northrop 

became  the  subjects  began  with  a  suggestion  from  the 
Watergate  Special  Prosecutor's  Office:  there  seemed  to 
be  a  lot  of  unexplained  money  floating  around  in  the 
Alps,  Bahamas,  and  Makasar  Strait — why  didn't  the  sub- 


committee  look  into  it?  The  most  recent  scandals,  then, 
were  a  financial  extension  of  the  political  debacle  of 
Watergate:  not  only  had  corporate  slush  funds,  laun- 
dered abroad,  been  used  to  fund  Nixon's  Presidency,  but 
the  relationship  between  the  White  House  and  the  multi- 
nationals was  central  to  the  whole  affair.  The  two  existed 
in  near-perfect  symbiosis,  forming  an  ecosystem  of  high- 
altitude  corruption. 

And  there  were  other  issues,  too.  For  one  thing,  cor- 
porations found  to  be  making  "improper  payments" 
were  not  (as  they  tried  to  suggest)  competing  exclusively 
against  corrupt  foreign  firms,  but  against  honest  Amer- 
ican ones  as  well.  Diverting  contracts  from  American 
competitors  with  superior  products,  they  deprived  stock- 
holders of  other  firms  and,  in  some  instances,  weakened 
the  military  capability  of  American  allies.  Moreover,  in 
making  value  a  tertiary  criterion  of  the  marketplace,  they 
compelled  their  competitors  to  emulate  their  illicit  prac- 
tices abroad.  Northrop's  corruption,  for  example,  was  a 
direct,  defensive  response  to  Lockheed's.  Thus,  as  if  by  a 
variation  of  Gresham's  law,  bad  business  drove  out  the 
good. 

There  was  also  the  issue  of  national  security.  Needing 
to  pay  off  only  the  most  respected  and  influential — 
NATO  generals,  defense  ministers,  and  heads  of  state — 
the  multinationals  achieved  with  ease  what  hostile  intel- 
ligence services  had  been  endeavoring  to  accomplish  for 
decades.  Bribing  and  kicking  back,  the  industrial  giants 
rendered  their  beneficiaries  susceptible  to  every  sort  of 
blackmail. 

In  addition  there  was  the  question  of  "self-service" 
kickbacks.  With  their  conduits  and  dummy  corporations 
receding  into  the  jurisdictional  fogs  of  Liechtenstein  and 
Panama,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  where  the  American 
money  actually  went.  The  impression  conveyed  to  the 
ii  public  is  that  it  went  abroad.  To  foreigners.  In  fact,  some 
of  it  may  have  stuck  to  American  palms,  and  subcom- 
j  mittee  lawyers  privately  suspect — but  have  not  proven — 
|  that  a  portion  of  the  kickbacks  paid  to  foreigners  were, 
I  in  turn,  punted  toward  the  numbered  accounts  of  Amer- 
ican executives. 

There  are  even  more  basic  issues.  Jack  Blum,  formerly 
of  the  subcommittee's  staff,  remembers  a  conversation 
with  Swiss  air  attaches.  Looking  out  at  the  peaceful  ex- 
panse of  the  Swiss  cantons,  a  countryside  redolent  with 
neutrality,  he  set  the  generals  back  with  a  basic  ques- 
tion. "Why  does  Switzerland  need  fighter  jets?"  he 
asked.  It  took  a  few  minutes  and  a  few  phone  calls  for 
Ithe  answer  to  come  back,  and  even  then  it  was  in  the 
form  of  another  question.  It  was:  "To  protect  the  val- 
lleys?"  Switzerland,  of  course,  can  afford  its  lethal  toys, 
jbut  other  countries  cannot.  The  point  was  made  by  Sen- 
jlator  Church  while  questioning  Lockheed's  international 
'  sales  chief,  William  Cowden.  Noting  that  Lockheed  paid 
kickbacks  even  in  the  absence  of  competition  he  asked 
Iwhy.  "Because,"  Cowden  said,  "we  are  frequently  com- 
peting, not  necessarily  with  another  airplane  just  like 
ours,  but  we  are  competing  for  the  sales  dollars  that 
nlwould  be  spent  on  something  else." 

"Such  as  Kellogg's  Corn  Flakes,"  Church  replied.  "I 
mean,  what  you  are  really  saying  there  is  if  we  don't  get 
their  dollars,  they  might  spend  them  for  something  un- 


related to  aircraft.  ...  If  you  don't  pay  commissions  they 
might  buy  food." 

Whether  the  product  is  heroin  or  fighter  jets,  the  re- 
sult is  often  the  same:  profits  that  corrupt  and,  not  oc- 
casionally, impoverish.  Similarly,  there  has  been  osmosis 
between  the  CIA  and  the  multinationals,  with  each  mak- 
ing use  of  the  facilities,  methods,  and  personnel  of  the 
other.  In  this  connection,  it's  been  pointed  out  that  "ag- 
gressive, expansionist  societies  have  the  best  organized 
intelligence  systems."*  True  of  countries,  it  is  also  true 
of  corporations. 


THE 

OLD  GANG 
DE  CAUSIBUS 

T 

JLhe  Lockheed  corporation  is  the  largest  defense 
contractor  of  the  most  heavily  armed  superpower  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  With  about  60,000  employees,  an 
equal  number  of  stockholders,  and  contracts  in  the  bil- 
lions, it  produces  passenger  jets,  cargo  jets,  fighter  jets, 
patrol  planes,  helicopters,  missiles,  armored  cars,  sub- 
marines, satellite  systems,  computer  wares,  rocket  motors, 
ground  sensor  devices,  bulk  tankers,  and  a  whole  lot 
more — most  of  it  classified  and  all  of  it  expensive. 

The  firm's  sales  to  foreign  countries  are  a  relatively 
small,  but  not  insignificant,  part  of  the  country's  overall 
balance  of  trade — and  a  key  to  whatever  financial  suc- 
cess Lockheed  can  have.  In  the  past,  that  success  has  been 
considerable.  It  was  Lockheed,  for  instance,  that  put  the 
Luftwaffe  back  in  the  air  following  World  War  II,  flog- 
ging 900  Star  fighter  jets  to  the  fledgling  West  German 
Air  Force.  That  sale  proved  strategic  to  the  company's 
subsequent  growth  because  it  led,  rather  directly,  to  the 
sale  of  still  more  Starfighters  to  the  other  NATO  coun- 
tries and  Japan.  Accomplishing  this  rearmament  at  a 
time  when  European  industry  was  still  rebuilding  from 
the  war  meant  that  Lockheed's  only  competition  came 
from  other  American  companies.  This,  however,  did  not 
stop  the  firm  from  engaging  in  certain  "business  unor- 
thodoxies."  According  to  Ernest  Hauser,  an  international 
arms  merchant  whose  Lockheed  journals  have  caused  him 
to  be  dubbed  "the  diary  man,'  the  firm  awarded  $12 
million  to  West  Germany's  ultraconservative  Christian  So- 
cial Union.  The  money,  Hauser  claims,  was  paid  to  the 
party's  right-wing  leader,  Franz-Josef  Strauss,  to  in- 
fluence the  1961  Starfighter  transactions.  Former  West 

*  Harry  H.  Ransom,  The  Intelligence  Establishment  (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1970),  p.  49. 
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German  Defense  Minister  Strauss  denies  the  allegation: 
Defense  Ministry  files  pertaining  to  the  Starfighter  deal 
have  mysteriously  "disappeared.  "  Strauss,  however,  has 
an  allegation  of  his  own:  according  to  him.  West  German 
Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  offered  Prince  Bernhard  of 
the  .Netherlands  $40  million  in  the  early  1970s  if  the 
prince  would  urge  the  Dutch  to  purchase  F-14  Cobras 
from  the  Northrop  Corporation.  |  Schmidt  denies  the  ac- 
cusation. |  A  former  Lockheed  representative  in  Europe, 
Hauser  also  alleges  princely  greed,  insisting  that  under- 
the-table  Lockheed  payments  in  excess  of  SI  million  were 
paid  to  Bernhard  in  the  early  Sixties. 

Heir  to  the  principality  of  Germany's  Lippe-Biesterfeld, 
Bernhard  was  an  early  member  of  the  Hitler  Youth 
Movement  and  an  employee  of  the  I.  G.  Farben  com- 
bine. The  prince,  however,  became  a  hero  of  the  Dutch 
Resistance  shortly  after  his  wedding  to  Juliana  I  heiress  to 
the  House  of  Orange,  future  queen,  and  perhaps  the 
world  s  richest  woman  I .  Taking  an  active  role  in  Eu- 
rope"? reconstruction,  he  joined  the  boards  of  more  than 
300  corporations.  Despite  the  evidence  of  his  wealth,  it's 
widely  believed  that  Bernhard  accepted  the  million-dollar 
Lockheed  bribe  and  used  the  money  to  support  his  ille- 
gitimate daughter  and  her  mother.  "Paris  popette."  in 
France. 

Hauser's  accusations  against  the  prince,  while  convinc- 
ing in  manv  details,  have  yet  to  be  proven.  Lockheed  offi- 
cials admit  that  some  of  the  money  was  paid,  but  their  Eu- 
ropean capo,  an  American  expatriate  named  Fred  Meuser, 
claims  to  have  pocketed  the  bribe  himself  I  thereby  echo- 
ing an  alibi  put  forward  by  another  agent  in  behalf  of  an 
Arab  prince 1 .  An  investigative  council  of  "three  wise 
men."  appointed  by  the  Dutch,  has  issued  an  ambiguous 
report  on  the  matter,  simultaneously  chastising  and  ac- 
quitting Bernhard  in  the  name  of  reasonable  doubt. 

The  Starfighter  affair  is  an  especially  sensitive  one.  A 
financial  bonanza,  the  plane  was  less  successful  in  a  mil- 
itary sense.  An  "unforgiving"  bird  at  best,  the  jet  be- 
came positively  dangerous  when  its  European  purchasers 
converted  it  from  a  "single-mission"  fighter  to  a  "mul- 
tiple-mission" aircraft.  Loading  it  down  with  a  vast  array 
of  special  equipment,  the  plane  was  brought  to  "the  very 
edge  of  its  capabilities.  Getting  it  there  was  a  notorious- 
ly profitable  business  for  Lockheed  and  its  agents,  since 
commissions  on  the  additional  equipment  and  replace- 
ment parts  were  often  two  and  three  times  as  high  as 
those  on  the  original  sale.  It  seemed  to  many,  therefore, 
that  the  agents  made  a  financial  killing  when  the  plane 
was  rendered  into  a  kind  of  time  bomb.* 

Amid  all  the  denials,  one  hardly  knows  whom  to  be- 
lieve. Mechanisms  for  paying  the  bribes  were  deliberate- 
ly established  in  such  a  way  that  the  pavments  could 
never  be  uncovered  or,  failing  that,  would  allow  the  re- 
cipient room  for  "plausible  denial."  Moreover,  many  of 
the  agents  were  themselves  quite  devious,  in  some  cases 
peddling  influence  they  didn't  have,  pocketing  kickbacks 
intended  for  others,  making  pacts  with  competitors,  and 
"discounting"  their  own  contracts  to  third  parties.  "Dou- 

*  In  its  Starfighter  sales  effort,  Lockheed  competed  against 
the  Grumman  Corporation's  F-ll-F  fighter.  Of  900  Star- 
fighters  sold  to  the  Germans,  174  crashed  i  in  peacetime), 
killing  96  pilots.  In  Japan,  60  of  230  crashed. 


ble  agents"  were  commonplace,  especially  at  Lockheed. 

Lockheed's  financial  success  was,  in  any  case,  a  tem- 
porary affair.  While  it  organized  a  worldwide  private 
intelligence  network  of  considerable  competence,  the  firm 
suffered  ghastly  setbacks  on  its  domestic  front.  The  C-5A 
cargo  jet,  developed  for  the  Defense  Department,  in- 
curred enormous  cost  overruns  at  precisely  the  time  that 
the  profitable  air  war  in  Indochina  was  coming  to  an 
end.  A  few  years  earlier,  Lockheed  might  have  persuaded 
federal  officials  of  the  need  to  have  the  government  ab- 
sorb the  overruns;  in  1970,  however,  the  Pentagon  was 
on  the  defensive  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Against  its 
will,  the  Defense  Department  was  forced  to  make  Lock- 
heed foot  the  bill  for  its  excesses.  In  February  1971  the 
firm  consented  to  absorb  8200  million  in  overruns,  mak- 
ing dire  prophecies  even  as  it  acquiesced.  Two  days  later, 
the  prophecies  began  to  come  true.  Rolls  Royce,  supplier 
of  engines  for  the  C-5A,  announced  that  it  would  go  in- 
to receivership.  With  this  catastrophe  compounding  its 
own  troubles.  Lockheed  predicted  its  financial  suicide — 
unless  .  .  . 

Lnless  Congress  agreed  to  provide  a  $250-million  loan 
guarantee. 

The  proposal  outraged  principled  liberals  and  conser- 
vatives alike,  but  received  powerful  support  from  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  B. 
Connally.  \^  ith  overt  appeals  to  Congress,  and  personal 
phone  calls  at  the  last  minute,  Nixon  and  Connally 
bullied  the  legislative  branch  for  what  many  regarded 
as  "corporate  welfare."  By  a  49-48  vote  (in  which  souis 
were  reported  lost ) ,  the  Senate,  wracked  with  filibuster, 
agreed  to  insure  the  loan  for  a  period  of  two  years,*  and 
Lockheed  was  restored  to  grace.  Not  that  the  firm  had 
been  idle. 

In  Europe,  the  Orient,  the  Mideast,  Indonesia,  and 
Latin  America.  Lockheed's  "foreign  intrigue  channels" 
were  ablaze  with  activity.  Following  an  unrecorded 
tete-a-tete  between  President  Nixon  and  Japanese  Prime 
Minister  Takuei  Tanaka  in  Hawaii/"*  it  was  agreed 
that  Japan  should  buy  at  least  $320  million  in  civil  air- 
craft from  an  American  firm,  the  purchase  to  take  place 
within  two  years.  In  less  than  two  months  All-Nippon 
Airways  signed  a  $400  million  contract  for  twenty-one 
Lockheed  Tristars.  thereby  fulfilling  a  major  part  of  the 
bargain  with  Japan.  \S  ithin  those  same  two  months,  be- 
tween the  summit  talks  and  November  7,  1972  (Election 
Day  i .  exactly  1  billion  yen  I  $2.7  million)  was  delivered 
in  fifteen  bags  to  Yoshio  Kodama,  Lockheed's  secret 
agent  in  Japan. 

In  mid-1975  the  Subcommittee  on  Multinational  Cor- 
porations revealed  the  pattern  of  bribery  abroad,  and 
subpoenaed  Lockheed  executives.  A  few  days  later,  Robert 
N.  Waters,  Lockheed's  treasurer,  was  found  shot  to  death, 
an  apparent  suicide.  While  the  firm  swore  to  resist  de- 
mands for  its  confidential  records,  the  oath  was  soon  de- 
clared inoperative  by  the  apparently  mistaken  arrival 
of  those  records  in  the  subcommittee's  offices.  The  effect 
was  immediate  and  violent.  "Undiagnosed"  ailments 
placed  prospective  witnesses  in  hospital  suites  where,  in- 
communicado, thev  recovered  with  uncommon  slowness. 

*  Various  extensions  were  subsequently  granted. 

**  August  31  to  September  1,  1972. 
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In  Italy,  various  agents  and  executives  disappeared  across 
the  Swiss  border.  Meanwhile,  leads  contained  in  the  Lock- 
heed documents  sent  subcommittee  agents  on  a  Lindblad's 
tour  of  world  finance:  to  mansions  and  castles  in  the  Black 
Forest,  to  tropical  bars,  basements  in  Tokyo,  vaults  in 
Hong  Kong,  and  penthouses  in  Rome.  Occasionally  they 
found  what  they  sought;  more  often  they  did  not.  In  Japan 
an  obscure  young  fanatic  obsessed  with  his  country's  hon- 
or and  memories  of  the  "divine  wind"  became  an  over- 
night celebrity  when  he  carried  out  a  kamikaze  attack  on 
the  mansion  of  Yoshio  Kodama.  This  attempt  at  restoring 
Japanese  "face,"  however,  was  seriously  compromised 
when  local  newspapers  filled  their  front  pages  with  stills 
from  the  young  man's  appearances  in  pornographic  films. 
(Kodama  survived  and  remains  too  ill  to  testify.) 

I^^^SPITE  months  OF  investigation  by  teams  of  law- 
yers, auditors,  accountants,  and  the  world  press,  efforts 
that  yielded  the  testimony  of  more  than  100  witnesses 
from  a  dozen  nations,  and  the  accumulation  of  documents 
that  came  to  be  measured  by  the  linear  foot — despite  all 
this,  the  expenditure  of  a  small  fortune,  and  the  inter- 
ventions of  all  three  branches  of  government,  little  was 
resolved.  A  $1.3  billion  Lockheed  contract  with  Japan 
was  cancelled,  $3  billion  in  other  contracts  was  jeop- 
ardized,, and  at  least  one  government  was  demanding 
some  of  its  money  back  on  an  earlier  deal.  Daniel  J. 
Haughton  retired  from  Lockheed  with  a  $750,000  pen- 
sion. Former  Prime  Minister  Takuei  Tanaka  was  charged 
with  corruption  and  jailed.  Legislation  that  might  have 
regulated  or  eliminated  corporate  bribery  drowned  in 
parliamentary  compromise.  As  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Multinational  Corporations  and  its  repertory  company 
of  investigators,  it  was  recently  incorporated  into  a  larger 
unit  of  the  Senate,  restricted  by  orders  that  its  staff 
should  not  investigate  specific  corporations. 

What  follows,  then,  is  a  narrative  of  the  sort  which 
the  subcommittee  is  now  forbidden  to  embark  upon.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  illuminate  the  texture  and  extent  of  cor- 
porate intrigue  as  it  occurred,  and,  insofar  as  possible, 
to  do  so  in  the  words  of  the  principals  themselves.  Rely- 
ing upon  documents  delivered  into  the  public  domain  by 
the  Senate,  the  narrative  intends  to  explain  rather  than 
to  expose.  While  it  concentrates  upon  Lockheed  and  its 
agents,  moving  from  country  to  country  and  deal  to  deal, 
its  concern  rests  not  with  the  corrupting  influence  of 
a  single  corporation  but  with  the  phenomenon  of  mul- 
tinational intrigues.  With  counterparts  deriving  from 
a  dozen  nations,  Lockheed  is  in  no  way  unique.  As  the 
economic  instrument  of  its  owners  and  managers,  the 
firm  enjoys  a  kind  of  jurisdictional  immunity  common 
to  all  multinationals.  That  immunity,  however,  imposes 
a  logic  of  its  own  upon  the  multinationals,  a  calculus 
that  inclines  the  firm's  executives  toward  the  maximiza- 
tion of  profits  by  any  means.  Lockheed  and  its  doppel- 
gangers  from  Europe,  Africa,  and  Japan  are  represen- 
tative of  a  phenomenon  that's  been  gathering  force  since 
the  second  world  war:  the  establishment  of  a  multina- 
tional raj  whose  borders  are  marked,  not  by  the  static 


positions  of  rivers  and  mountains,  but  by  the  flow  and 
transfer  of  accumulated  capital.  It  is  a  renaissance  of 
sorts. 


FRAGMENTS 
OF 

RUIN  

T 

JLelex,  9-6-68,  from  Lockheed  officer  to  executives 
in  the  firm's  Georgia  headquarters: 

"Rush       Rush  Rush 
"Reference :  Zephyr  Locust 
"The  Milan  meeting  September  Fourth 
with  Locust ,   ,  and  Snyder  ad- 
dressed itself  to  delicate  and  sticky 
issues  ;  ...  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
Locust '  s  past  and  current  performance  in 

keeping  happy  remains  effective 

—remembering  that  is  one  of 

the  key  people  we  must  satisfy  with 
not  only  what  we  do,  but  also  with  how  we 
do  it  (and  'who  we  send  to  do  it1) .... 
I  feel  Caviar  can  do  business  the  Zephyr 
way  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  make  less 
agonizing  the  obtaining  of  future 
Zephyr  business,  which  is  not  limited 
by  aye  good  margin  to  defense  hardware 
and  services.  The  foregoing  thoughts  are 
just  that  and  not  intended  as  aye  white 
(or  even  dirty  cream)  paper.  End. 
Jackman/Paris. "* 

The  use  of  codes  (and  distribution  designators  which 
serve  to  "classify"  internal  documents)  have  become 
commonplace  at  many  multinational  corporations — as 
have  paper  shredders,  phone  scramblers,  burn  bags,  and 
a  host  of  eavesdropping  and  countermeasures  equipment 
with  such  exotic  names  as  "cloaks"  and  "slaves."  In  the 
above  telegram,  a  substitution  code  is  used  wherein 
"Zephyr"  means  Saudi  Arabia,  "Caviar"  is  the  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corporation,  and  "Locust"  refers  to  a  consultant. 

Another  telegram,  whose  subject  is  the  addition  of  1 
percent  to  an  agent's  existing  commission,  suggests  that 
countermeasures  equipment  may  indeed  be  necessary. 

"You  are  authorized  to  [offer]  it  to 
party  concerned,  but  only  thru  [consul- 
tant]. You  may  be  pressured  to  make 
d-i-r-e-c-t  arrangement  but  do  not  re- 
peat not  do  so.  Have  information  that 


*  I've  made  some  minor  changes  in  the  telegram's  punc- 
tuation so  that  its  text  might  be  intelligible. 


[code]  has  been  b-r-o-k-e-n  in  [Saudi 
Arabia]  so  handle  this  accordingly."* 

The  "information"  apparently  came  from  a  Lockheed 
agent,  Adnan  Khashoggi.  A  portly  and  balding  Arab  so- 
phisticate, Khashoggi  compares  himself  to  J.  P.  Morgan 
and  presides  over  an  empire  that  includes  more  than  fifty 
companies,  ranging  from  banks  in  California  to  ships 
in  Indonesia,  a  meat-packing  plant  in  Brazil,  and  a  Paris 
fashion  house  called  Jungle  Jap.  Traveling  the  world  in 
his  own  Boeing  727,  Khashoggi  was  paid  $106  million 
by  the  Lockheed  Corporation  between  1970  and  1975; 
during  the  same  period  he  represented  the  Northrop  Cor- 
poration, billing  it  more  than  $100  million  for  his  ser- 
vices as  a  go-between.  A  friend  of  Richard  Nixon's  (and 
a  contributor  to  his  campaign),  Khashoggi  served  as  in- 
termediary between  the  White  House  and  the  late  King 
Faisal  during  the  1973  Mideast  War.  In  a  1972  cable 
from  Beirut,  a  Lockheed  executive  reports: 

"Impossible  submit  daily  status  due 
security.  Khashoggi  suspects  customer 
knows  code.  "*  * 

The  "customer,"  of  course,  was  Saudi  Arabia. 

That  Nixon  should  have  used  Khashoggi  as  a  confi- 
dential agent  is  strange  in  view  of  the  Arab's  disfavor 
with  the  since-murdered  king.  Faisal  was  reportedly  up- 
set by  Khashoggi's  ostentation,  "corrupting  influence," 
and  methods  of  doing  business.  A  Lockheed  letter  sug- 
gests that  the  king  had  good  reason  to  be  suspicious: 
"During  a  recent  conference  in  New 
York  with  Adnan  Khashoggi,  he  requested 
that  any  and  all  communications  touch- 
ing upon  commissions,  however  innocuous 
they  might  seem  to  the  sender,  be 
sent  solely  to  his  representative: 
Gerard  Boissier 
2  Place  du  Port 
Geneva,  Switzerland 
and  that  mail  should  be  used,  rather  than 
Telex.  He  begged  that  no  mention  of  any 
commissions  ever  be  sent  to  either 
Beirut  or  Saudi  Arabia.  "  f 

Obviously,  Khashoggi  feared  that  electronic  commu- 
nications to  Beirut  or  Saudi  Arabia  might  be  intercept- 
ed. The  subsequent  use  of  Telex  to  convey  sensitive  mes- 
sages concerning  commissions  implies  that  codes  began 
to  be  used  after  the  above  letter  was  written.  The  dis- 
trust is  not  difficult  to  understand. 

Memorandum  from  J.  A.  Davidson  to  William  Cowden, 
November  25.  1969: 

"A  decree  by  the  Saudi  Arabian  Council 
of  Ministers  requires  a  clause  in  all 
contracts  specifying  that  no  agent  has 
been  paid  to  secure  the  sale  of  the 
equipment  in  question.  This  decree  fur- 
ther specifies  that  if  any  agent  fees 
have  been  paid,  the  price  to  the 
Kingdom  must  be  reduced  by  a  correspond- 

*  Telex  sent  in  1972  by  Lockheed  officer  D.  0.  Wood. 
Words  in  brackets  have  been  substituted  for  the  code  words 
used.  The  hyphenated  letters  have  also  been  decoded. 

**  Telex  dated  December  11,  1972. 

f  Letter  from  Gerald  B.  Juliani  to  Los  Angeles,  Georgia, 
and  Switzerland;  the  letter's  date  is  uncertain,  but  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  written  in  July  1966. 


ing  amount.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
LAS  [Lockheed  Aircraft  Services]  has 
accepted  this  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  risk  in  doing  business  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  They  have  signed,  and  are  now  ne- 
gotiating to  sign,  contracts  with  such 
a  statement  included,  but  with  full 
intention  of  paying  our  representative 
his  usual  fees.  "  I 

The  clause  forbidding  agents,  however,  became  the  sub-  E 
ject  of  a  public  ritual.  When  contracts  were  signed  in  L 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  seller  would  be  asked  aloud  if  he  had  [ 
employed  an  agent  in  the  country.  So  that  the  deception  i 
could  be  carried  forward  without  actually  lying  Kha-  E 
shoggi  promised  to  be  out  of  the  country  whenever  such 
ceremonies  were  held. 

i 

Tl  1 
i! 
he  distrust  was  not  a  simple  matter  confined  to 

the  relationship  between  governments  and  manufactur- 
ers; there  was  at  least  as  much  suspicion  between  the  j 
manufacturers  and  their  own  agents — as  well  as  conflicts  | 
between  the  agents  themselves.  Referring  to  a  "market-  |f 
ing  contingency  fund . .  .  used  by  the  Consultant  for  'un- 
der the  table'  compensation  to  Saudi  officials,"  a  memo  ^ 
notes :  "We  really  have  no  way  of  knowing  if  the  so-called  » 
'under  the  table'  compensation  is  ever  disbursed  to  Saudi  f 
officials  or  stops  at  our  Consultant's  bank  account."  * 
Not  that  they  actually  wanted  to  know:  so  long  as  they  j. 
remained  unwitting,  they  could  not  be  "held  account-  j 
able"  in  either  the  literal  or  the  figurative  sense. 

Had  Lockheed  really  wanted  to  know  where  the  mon-  ., 
ey  went,  it  could  probably  have  figured  it  out  by  follow- 
ing the  checks  that  it  issued — though  this  might  well  have  j 
required  the  services  of  three  lawyers  and  a  wall  of  con-  i 
cave  mirrors.  Any  such  inquiry  would  have  touched  up-  | 
on  the  firm's  use  of  what  it  called  "subsidiaries  of  the 
first  and  second  tier" — Lockheed  entities  of  substance 
and  conduits  that  existed  only  on  paper  for  the  purposes 
of  tax  avoidance.  For  instance,  rather  than  paying  Kha- 
shoggi directly,  a  "second-tier"  subsidiary  based  in  Ge- 
neva** would  employ  the  "marketing  services"  of  a  sub- 
sidiary on  the  "first  tier,"  based  in  California.!  In  its 
turn,  the  California  firm  would  "subcontract"  all  or  most 
of  those  services  to  Khashoggi's  Triad  Corporation. 

Upon  effecting  a  sale,  Triad  would  bill  its  California 
employer;  this  firm  would  then  dun  its  Swiss  subsidiary. 
This  jurisdictional  stratagem  resulted  in  a  decided  tax  ad-  " 
vantage  for  Lockheed:  because  the  highly  profitable  Saudi  1 
Arabian  contracts  were  signed  with  the  Swiss  firm,  mon- 

*  Undated  Lockheed  memo  headed  "Saudi  Arabian  Con-  3 

sultant :  Triad  Financial  Establishment."  ; 

**  The  subsidiary  referred  to  in  this  example  is  Lockheed  It 

Aircraft  International,  A  G  ,  or  LAIAG.  "A  G  "  means  "in-  C 

corporated."  -  a 

t  The  subsidiary  referred  to  here  is  Lockheed  Aircraft  4 

International,  Inc.  Readers  will  note  that  the  two  firms  had,  i 
in  effect,  the  same  name,  albeit  one  that  might  be  spoken 
with  different  accents.  On  the  whole,  we  may  at  least  be 

grateful  that  Khashoggi  did  not  name  his  Triad  Financial  Y 
Establishment  "Lockheed  Aircraft  International,  S.A." 
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eys  paid  by  it  to  the  entity  in  California  reduced  the 
former's  tax  liability  in  Switzerland.  For  its  part,  "Cal- 
ifornia" would  show  no  profit  on  its  putative  marketing 

■  services,  having  paid  to  Khashoggi  an  amount  equal  to 
that  which  had  been  paid  to  it  by  "Switzerland."  The 
only  losers  on  the  deal  were  taxpayers  everywhere.  U.S. 

i  taxpayers  lost  because  profitable  foreign  contracts  were 
routed  to  a  Swiss-based  vehicle  subject  to  taxes  that  are 
much  lower  than  those  ordinarily  paid  in  the  U.S.*  Swiss 
taxpayers  lost  because  the  dummy  in  their  midst  re- 
routed some  of  those  profits  to  the  U.S. — where,  of  course, 
they  were  "offset"  by  equal  payments  to  Khashoggi's 
Triad  Establishment. 

Following  the  money,  then,  it  moved  from  King  Faisal 
in  Arabia  to  Lockheed  in  Switzerland,  from  Lockheed 
in  Switzerland  to  Lockheed  in  California,  from  Lockheed 
in  California  to  Khashoggi  in  Switzerland.  As  you  see, 
there's  a  little  "loop"  in  the  middle  of  the  transaction, 
a  seemingly  extraneous  curlicue  that  is,  in  fact,  poten- 
tially worth  millions  in  tax  advantages. 

Khashoggi's  own  maneuvers  were  no  less  interesting 
than  Lockheed's.  While  his  ALNASR  Trading  and  In- 
dustrial Corporation  served  as  the  Riyadh-based  beach- 
head for  his  efforts  in  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Triad  Finan- 
cial Establishment  was  the  vehicle  through  which  Kha- 
shoggi signed  his  contracts  with  Lockheed.  Incorporated 
in  the  postal  enclave  of  Vaduz,  Liechtenstein,  Triad's  op- 
erational center  appeared  to  be  in  Beirut.  Lebanon,  while 
communications  pertaining  to  commissions  were  routed 
through  Khashoggi's  representative,  Gerard  Boissier,  in 
Geneva.  This  diversification  was  further  obscured  by  the 
legal  nature  of  his  agreements  with  Lockheed.  A  1967 
"Consultant  Agreement,"**  for  instance,  provides  that 
"In  consideration  of  services  .  .  .  furnished  by  [the  Triad 
Financial  Establishment,  or  'Consultant']...,  Lockheed 
shall  pay  . . .  compensation  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing rates: 

Product  Percentage  of 

Selling  Price 
New  Model  C-130  Military  Airplanes  2% 
New  Commercial  Hercules  and 
Military  C-130  Spare  Parts  and 
Ground  Support  Equipment  2%" 

It  is,  by  any  standards,  a  modest  commission  (though 
potentially  quite  lucrative).  On  the  same  day  that  the 
above  contract  was  signed,  however,  three  secret  "letter 
agreements"  were  prepared,  "supplementing"  the  commis- 
sions established  in  the  original  contract.  The  first  such 
|  letter  agreement  provided  for  additional  commissions  of 
1 5  percent  and  13  percent,  respectively,  on  the  selling 
price  of  C-130s  and  related  equipment.  The  second  let- 
ter agreement  stated  that  "Lockheed  agrees  to  pay  to 
Consultant ...  a  special  fee  in  the  amount  of  841,000  for 
i  each  such  [C-130]  airplane  for  which  Lockheed  is  paid 
the  full  contract  price  of  $2,670,000."  The  third  letter 
agreement  doubled  and  tripled  commissions  agreed  upon 

*  A  maximum  of  15  percent  versus  a  maximum  of  48 
I  percent. 

**  The  agreement  is  dated  September  1,  1967. 


for  the  sale  of  commercial  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Thus 
Khashoggi's  commissions  amounted  to  as  much  as  16  per- 
cent, and  in  no  instance  went  lower  than  7  percent  of 
the  sales  price.  Even  with  these  amounts,  plus  subsequent 
"incentives"  and  contingency  funds,  things  did  not  al- 
ways go  smoothly  in  the  wadis. 

"RUSH        RUSH  RUSH 
"Strongly  suspect  machinery  stalled 
for  lack  of  grease  Stop.  Is  former  air 
attache  really  pushing  query?  Urge 
you  insist  agent  make  move  now  to  keep  log 
rolling  Stop  .  .  .  ■* 

An  earlier  memorandum  marked  "Confidential.""  re- 
ports: 

"1.   is  completely  disenchanted 

with  Adnan  Khashoggi.  He  indicated  that 
he  never  received  the  $150,000  that  was 

agreed  to  between  Max,  Adnan  and  

during  their  Paris  meeting  last  year. 
He  further  indicated  a  dislike  of  Adnan 
and  said  while  he  likes  Adil  (Khashoggi, 
Adnan* s  brother)  he  is  unwilling  to  deal 
with  him  because  of  his  distrust  of 
Adnan. 

2.  At  the  moment  all  LAIAG  programs  are 
in  the  'deep  freeze  ...  * 

3.  .  .  .  The  reason  for  2  ...  is  1,  above. 

4.  showed  Harley  ( Snyder)  his 

statements  on  total  payments  made 

to  LAIAG.  He  said  he  cannot  understand 

why  Adnan  says  that  he  (Adnan)  has 

not  received  any  money  in  view  of  these 

payments.   statement  to  Harley  was 

that  he  feels  Adnan  is  lying  to  him. 

5.  indicated  that  he  was  told  by 

Adnan  that  Adnan  is  only  getting  2% 
commission. " 

"D 

JL^J ecause  SAUDI  officials  were  angered  by  the  slow- 
ness with  which  Khashoggi  made  payments,  and  by  their 
distrust  of  him,  they  prevailed  upon  Lockheed  to  compel 
Khashoggi  to  make  a  formal  assignment  of  portions  of 
his  commissions  to  various  numbered  accounts  at  Ge- 
neva's Credit  Suisse.  Effectively,  this  meant  that  Lock- 
heed was  responsible  for  making  direct  payments  to  such 
corporate  dummies  as  the  Lauvier  and  Cantona  "Estab- 
lishments." Incorporated  in  Vaduz,  Liechtenstein,  both 
"firms"  seem  to  have  played  a  purely  passive  role  in 
Lockheed's  affairs.  Such  "assignments."  however,  did  not 
alwavs  diminish  Khashoggi's  own  receipts.  Viz.: 

"This  will  confirm  that  Triad  Financial  Establishment 
irrevocably  commits  ...  to  Cantona  Establishment ...  a 
portion  of  its  marketing  fees  equivalent  to  one  percent  of 
the  contract  price ....  Such  .  .  .  assignment  to  Cantona 
Establishment  is  contingent  upon  . . .  [Lockheed's]  increas- 
ing Triad's  marketing  fees  ...  by  one  percent  of  contract 
price."**  Other  payments  received  by  Khashoggi,  includ- 

*  Cable  to  Robert  Jackman  in  Paris  from  J.  H.  Wilkinson 
in  Jidda,  Saudi  Arabia. 

**  January  11,  1973,  letter  from  Triad's  Beirut-based 
Louis  Lauler  to  Lockheed's  senior  vice-president  of  market- 
ing, Duane  Wood. 
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ing  $400,000  earmarked  by  Lockheed  as  a  "special  ad- 
justment," were  disguised  and  added  to  subsequent  con- 
tracts with  Saudi  Arabia,  so  that  Lockheed's  agent  was 
always  reimbursed. 

"Reimbursed,"  that  is,  on  the  dubious  assumption  that 
he  actually  made  the  payments  that  he  claims  to  have 
made.  As  a  memo  quoted  earlier  reported:  "[Lockheed 
officials]  really  have  no  way  of  knowing  if  the  so-called 
'under  the  table'  compensation  is  ever  disbursed  to  Saudi 
officials  or  stops  at  [Khashoggi's]  bank  account."  The 
direct  "assignments"  of  cash  to  the  accounts  of  Cantona 
and  Lauvier  were  apparently  earmarked  for  third  parties, 
but  there  is  no  way  to  be  certain  what  happened  to  all 
or  a  part  of  this  money.  There  is,  however,  an  internal 
Lockheed  memorandum  that  clarifies  the  nature  of  one 
such  assignment  and  provides  a  remarkable  insight  into 
Khashoggi's  astuteness. 

Memorandum  dated  January  22,  1974: 

"A  proposal  for  the  sale  of  ten  C-130H 

aircraft  was  presented  to  on 

November  14,  1973.  These  aircraft  were 
priced  at  $6.3  million  each,  which 
sum  included  the  normal  commissions  plus 
5200,000  of  'negotiating  money.  '  This 
$200,000  was  included  in  the  price  at  the 
insistence  of  A. K.  [Adnan  Khashoggi] 
and,  in  theory,  can  be  committed 
by  A.K.  and/or  the  Gelac  [Lockheed' s 
Georgia  plant]  salesman  for  a  price  re- 
duction or  by  A.K.  alone  for  under  the 
table  payoffs.  For  this  particular  deal 
A.K.  has  taken  the  position  that  all  ne- 
gotiating money  not  negotiated  away 
would  go  to  TRIAD  as  a  bonus.*  P.K.** 
had  been  told  by  A.K.  of  this  'bonus*  ar- 
rangement. However,  A.K.  told  P.K. 
there  was  $150,000  rather  than  the  actual 
[amount ] . 

"  on  November  28  insisted  that 

our  price  of  $6. 3  million  (per  plane )  was 
too  high  .  .  . 

"Over  the  phone  from  Beirut ,  Temp 
Walker  received  approval  ...  to  reduce 
the  price  of  the  aircraft  to  $6.1  mil- 
lion, if  necessary  to  get  a  quick 
decision  from  .  .  .  . 

"A.K.  was  told  of  the  decision  to  go 
to  $6. 1  million,  if  necessary,  thereby 
giving  up  all  of  the  negotiating  money. 
A.K.  agreed.  .  .  ,  but  asked  Temp  to  hold 
out  ...  as  long  as  possible. 

"Temp  Walker  met  with  ,  Gen. 

 ,  Dorm  Viers  and  Sal  Aswaad  at 

9a.m.  ,  December  1.   accepted  our 

latest  schedule,  but  insisted  he  must  have 
a  price  reduction.  After  about  two  hours 
of  negotiating,  Temp  Walker  agreed 
to  reduce  the  price  to  $6.2  million  .  .  . 
The  contract  was  signed  .  .  . 

"On  December  3,  P.K.  sent  word  to  Temp 
Walker  that  he  desired  a  meeting.  Temp 

*  "Negotiating  money"  was  a  gratuitous  sum  added  to 
Lockheed  contracts  in  deference  to  the  Arabs'  penchant  for 
bargaining.  It  was  a  sum  that  would  be  given  up,  with  ap- 
parent reluctance,  in  contract-negotiation  sessions.  Often, 
though,  the  Americans  proved  to  be  better  rug  merchants 
than  the  Arabs,  and  a  large  slice  of  the  negotiating  money 
remained  as  a  part  of  the  price. 

**  Other  Lockheed  memoranda  make  it  clear  that  "P.  K." 
refers  to  Prince  Khalid. 


met  with  P.K.  at  .  .  .  P.K.  's  villa. 
P.K.  was  upset  that  Temp  had  given  away 
$100, 000  of  the  negotiating  money  .... 
P.K.  then  informed  Temp  that  he  and 
A.K.  had  formed  a  new  company  (SAVERIA) 
to  market  all  C-130s  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
P.K.  said  the  split  was  to  be  60% 
for  A.K.  and  40%  for  P.K.  He  then  asked  if 
there  was  a  letter  in  Lockheed  explain- 
ing this  new  company.  Temp  knew  noth- 
ing of  this  and  told  P.K.  so  .  ... 

"P.K.  then  stated  he  had  reason  to 
believe  the  total  commission  paid  by 
Lockheed  was  about  8%  plus  the  ne- 
gotiating money  .  .  .P.K.  (repeatedly) 
asked  Temp  to  assure  that  P.K. ' s  40% 
share  would  meet  or  exceed  $175,000.  He 
implied  he  had  a  commitment  of  $125, 000 

to  and  needed  to  know.  Temp  again 

repeated  he  did  not  know,  whereupon 
P.K.  asked  Temp  to  make  an  estimate, 
hinting  that  he  could  still  influence 

 to  delay  the  contract  should 

Temp  refuse. 

"Temp  thereupon  did  a  rough  calcula- 
tion and  told  P.K.  that  if  the  8%  was 
correct  and  the  60-40  split  was  correct, 
he  would  be  in  good  shape.  Based  on  a 
rough  calculation,  40%  of  the  supposed 
8%  would  be  about  $225,000." 

(Breaking  into  the  memo:  had  Temp  thought  about 
it,  he  would  have  recalled  P.K.'s  allusion  to  his  $125,000 

debt  to   .  That  debt  was  P.K.'s  justification  for 

needing  to  realize  at  least  $175,000  from  the  sale.  The 
point  is  that  P.K.  incorrectly  believed  that  the  commis- 
sions to  be  paid  would  equal  8  percent  of  the  cost  of 
a  single  aircraft — plus  the  entirety  of  the  bonus  money 
attaching  to  each  of  the  aircraft.  Thus,  receiving  40  per- 
cent of  8  percent  of  $6.2  million,  P.K.  would  easily  real- 
ize his  goal  of  at  least  $175,000 — but  the  real  dough, 
so  far  as  he  was  mistakenly  concerned,  rested  with  the 
$150,000  per  plane  "bonus."  This  money,  if  not  "nego- 
tiated away,"  would  provide  him  with  an  additional 
$60,000  for  each  plane  sold,  or  an  "extra"  $600,000  on 
the  deal.  The  commission  itself,  incorrectly  thought  to 
equal  no  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  a  single  plane's 
cost ,  was  potentially  less  than  one-third  of  the  money  P.K. 
might  reap  through  the  bonus.  By  "negotiating  away" 
$100,000  of  the  supposed  $150,000  bonus,  Temp  seemed 
to  have  reduced  P.K.'s  bonus  share  from  $600,000  to  a 
mere  $200,000.  Predictably,  the  prince  was  furious.  And 
Temp,  of  course,  was  confused,  incorrectly  assuming  that 

P.K.  had  a  commitment  to    of  $125,000  per 

plane,  whereas,  in  fact,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  simple, 
one-time  debt.  Had  Temp  understood  that,  he  would  have 
told  P.K.  that  his  40  percent  of  8  percent,  plus  remain- 
ing bonus,  would  amount  to  more  than  $2.25  million  on 
the  deal — about  three  times  the  amount  envisioned  in  his 
wildest  dreams.)  Following  this  confusing  session  in  the 
prince's  villa,  the  memorandum  continues: 

"Temp  Walker,  D.  0.  Wood,  Ned  Ridings 
and  Lew  Lauler*  met  with  A.K.  in  Beirut  to 
resolve  the  flap  caused  by  P.K.  phoning 
Lew  Lauler  and  asking  for  an  account- 


*  Lauler  was  Khashoggi's  "man  in  Beirut"  at  the  Triad 
offices. 
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Or  give  the  case. 
1.  And  be  revered. 


A  whole  generation 
grew  up  with  it. 

And 


now. 


27  years  and  33 
million  cars  later,  there's  a 
whole  new  generation  of  Volks- 
wagens. The  1977  Rabbit,  Dasher,  and 
Scirocco.  Three  of  the  most  remarkable  cars 
ever  built,  these  Volkswagens  feature  highly  ad- 
vanced engineering.  Such  as  fuel-injection.  Front-whee 
drive.  Front-disc  brakes.  And  precise  rack-and-pinion  steering. 
In  economy,  they're  everything  you  would  expect  from  Volks- 
wagen. All  three  get  24  MPG  in  the  city.  Rabbit  and  Scirocco  ge 
37  MPG  on  the  highway,  Dasher  gets  36.  (EPA  estimates  with  standard 
transmission.  Actual  mileage  depends  on  how  and  where  you  drive, 
optional  equipment,  and  the  car's  condition.) 

A  new  generatk 
for  a  new  genera 

Dasher.  Our  spnsiblp  luxury  r.c 


Dasher.  Our  sensible  luxury  cc 
It's  the  first  elegant  automobile  to  come  along  with  all  the  virtues  of 
Volkswagen.  Conservative  on  the  exterior.  Extravagant  on  the  interic 

With  plush  upholstery.  Fully  reclining  seats.  Ric 
carpeting.  And  even  a  quartz-crystal  cloc 
In  performance,  it  can  travel  from  0  to  5 
in  only  8.0  seconds.  In  safety,  th 
Dasher  has  dual-diagonal  bral 
ing  circuits  and  negative  steerin 
roll  radius— which  helps  maintain  direc 
tional  stability  in  the  event  of  a  front  tire  blo\| 

out.  What's  more,  thl 
Dasher  is  availabl 
in  a  wagon  as  we 
as  a  sedan. 


■ 


Jbbit.  Hailed  by 
jtomotive  experts 
the  specific  kind  of 
jr  Detroit  will  be  building  in  the 
80's.  Six  years  in  the  making,  that 
ar  is  ready  now,  when  America  needs 
Small  outside.  Big  inside.  With  the  rear 
••at  folded  down,  it  has  more  trunk  space 
an  some  American  cars  twice  its  size, 
id  from  0  to  60,  it  will  out-accelerate  a 
jguar  XJ6-L*  Room.  Performance.  Econ- 
ny  It's  more  Volkswagen  than  you've 
/er  had  before 


j  of  Volkswagens 
ion  of  Americans. 


Scirocco.  It's  the  Volkswagen  that  people  can't 
oelieve  is  a  Volkswagen.  It  looks  like  an  Italian 
sportscar  because  Italy's  famous  Giugiaro  de- 
signed it.  And  it  performs  like  a  German  sportscar 
because  it  has  a  powerful  fuel- 
injected  overhead  cam  en- 
gine, standard  radial  tires, 
and  a  unique  suspension 
system  for  incredible  han- 
dling. If  ever  there  was  any 


m 


question  about  Volkswagen's  gualifications  on  the 
race  track,  let  it  be  known  that  Scirocco  just  won 
the  1976  Trans  Am  Manufacturers  Championship 
for  cars  under  two  liters. 

The  1977  Rabbit  Dasher,  and  Scirocco. 
A  whole  new  generation. 

Because  times  have  changed, 
America. 

And  so  have 
Volkswagens.  <f 

A- 


ing.  A.K.  did  not  seem  particularly 
disturbed  for  he  apparently  guessed  that 
P.K.  was  talking  about  a  total  payment 
toP.K.  of  about  $275,000  and  that 
P.K.  would  be  overjoyed  when  he  actually 
got  more.  A  story  was  developed  to 
present  to  P.K.  which  would  support 
the  actual  split  A.K.  intended  to  make 
with  P.K. 

"Under  the  SAVERIA  company,  A.K.  has 
told  P.K.  that  the  total  commission  paid 
by  Lockheed  is  3%  of  the  sales  price 
plus  50%  of  any  negotiating  monies  re- 
maining. A.K.  and  P.K.  split  this 
60%-40%. 

"On  December  10  in  Riyadh  [those 
who '  d  met  earlier  in  Beirut  ]  met  with 
P.K.  to  settle  matters.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  P.K.  was  not  upset  over  the 
percentage  commission,  3%  of  the  total 
contract  being  much  more  than  P.K. 
had  expected,  but  was  very  upset  over 
Temp  giving  up  'his'  negotiating  money 
unnecessarily  ....  To  further  complicate 
matters,  A.K.  had  told  P.K.  there  was 
$150, 000  negotiating  money  rather  than 
the  actual  $200,000.  It  was  finally 
agreed  by  D.O.  Wood  that  P.K.  would  re- 
ceive his  commission  (through  SAVERIA 
Co . )  as  though  Temp  had  not  nego- 
tiated  away  $100,000.  "* 


Poor  Temp.  How  could  he  have  explained  to  P.K.  that 
the  "negotiating  money"  was  mere  peanuts,  placed  in  the 
contract  as  a  sop  to  Arab  haggling,  and  meant  to  be  bar- 
ained  away?  As  for  Khashoggi,  he  must  have  seemed 
oth  a  genius  and  a  benefactor  to  P.K.,  having  nego- 
tiated a  deal  with  Lockheed  that  provided  Saveria  Estab- 
lishment with  3  percent  of  $62  million  rather  than  8 
percent  of  a  mere  $6.2  million.  And,  as  for  P.K.,  he  un- 
doubtedly regarded  himself  as  quite  the  wily  Arab,  forc- 
ing the  decadent  Americans  to  cave  in  to  demands  for 
the  replacement  of  "his  share"  of  the  $100,000  in  mad 
money. 

A 

JL  JLdnan  khashoggi  was  far  from  Lockheed's  only 
agent,  and  Saudi  Arabia  was  certainly  not  its  only  cus- 
tomer. In  Italy,  for  instance,  Lockheed's  marketing  of 
the  C-130  transport  required  substantial  contributions  to 
Christian  Democrats  and  a  host  of  government  ministers. 
Ovidio  Lefebvre,  a  rich  and  obviously  well-connected 
attorney  in  Rome,  served  as  the  aircraft  firm's  local 
"cut-out,"  making  "direct  payments"  and  channeling 
larger  sums  through  a  variety  of  conduits  and  fronts  with 
such  names  as  the  Ikaria  Establishment  (of  Liechten- 
stein) and  the  Temperate  Zone  Research  Foundation  (of 
Panama  and  Geneva)  .**  Competing  against  a  Franco-Ger- 


*  Memorandum  dated  January  22,  1974. 
**  Payments  to  Ikaria  were  apparently  destined  for  the 
Minister  of  Defense,  whereas  payments  to  the  Temperate 
Zone  Research  Foundation  were  mostly  earmarked  for  Ital- 
ian political  parties. 


manic  consortium  known  for  its  unholy  pragmatism  in 
matters  economic,  Lockheed  agents  feared  for  their  lives. 
In  a  letter  from  the  Grand  Hotel  in  Rome,  Lockheed 
attorney  Roger  Smith  writes  on  March  28,  1969: 

Please  accept  my  apologies  for  addressing  you  on 
scratch  paper  and  in  my  execrable  handwriting,  but  I 
am  in  no  position  to  disclose  to  local  Third  Persons 
the  contents  hereof.  . . . 

Please  hold  onto  your  seat,  as  what  follows  may  be 
a  shocker  to  you. . . .  Ovidio  Lefebvre  states  that  Ge- 
lac  . . .  must  be  prepared  to  go  as  high  as  $120,000  per 
airplane  for  the  cumshaw  pot.  He  hopes  it  will  be 
less  . . .  but  says  that  such  is  a  nasty  part  of  life  in  the 
arena  in  which  we  are  trying  to  offset  the  same  type 
tactics  by  a  combination  (this  time)  of  both  the  French 
and  the  Germans.  (In  the  last  go-round,  the  French 
beat  us  single-handedly.) 

Furthermore,  he  said  that,  unlike  in  the  P-3  matter, 
there  will  not  again  be  a  face-to-face  negotiation  be- 
tween a  representative  of  the  'party'  and  Lockheed  rep- 
resentatives, but  that  he  will  be  told,  probably,  by  the 
Antelope  Cobbler  (get  out  your  little  black  book — mine 
is  dated  October  15,  1965)*  just  how  much  the  'party' 
demands. 

Further,  there  will  be  the  Cobbler  himself,  and  Pun, 
and  various  others. . . . 

In  this  connection,  he  insists  that  he  will  only  give 
names  and  figures  to  one  person. . . .  He  says  he  wishes 
it  to  be  me. . . .  If  you  want  it  to  be  someone  else,  then 
it  must  be  someone  who  will  be  able  to  be  here  in  per- 
son when  needed  since  he  will  not  put  any  of  the  in- 
formation in  the  mails.  If  I  get  the  information  I  would 
propose  to  seal  it  up  and  deliver  it,  so  sealed,  to  our 
Paris  lawyer  for  safe-keeping,  with  instructions  to  de- 
liver it  to  the  President  of  Lockheed  in  the  event  of  my 
death,  disability,  or  disappearance.  He  said  he  wanted 
it  to  be  me  . . .  because  I  am  a  lawyer.  ( Doesn't  that 
just  make  you  available  as  a  repository  for  guilty  knowl- 
edge?? ).  . . 

I  hope  you  keep  this  letter  on  a  very  strict  need-to- 
know  basis  with  respect  to  your  compatriots.  As  for  the 
compensation  to  Third  Persons  part,  we  are  dealing 
with  dynamite  that  could  blow  Lockheed  right  out  of 
Italy  with  terrible  repercussions.** 

The  nature  of  that  "dynamite"  is  spelled  out  in  an  un- 
signed Lockheed  memorandum  entitled  "Italian  C-130 
Contract  Problems."  Discussing  delays  in  the  payment 
of  "commissions  and  fees,"  the  memo  acknowledges  the 
fact  that  "the  delay  ...  is  damaging  our  Corporate  image 
with  key  personnel  in  the  Ministry  of  Defense]  and  in 
other  Italian  Government  circles."  Recapitulating  previ- 
ous payments,  the  memo  reports  that  $78,000  was  paid 
to  "the  previous  Minister  and  certain  members  of  his 
team,  who  are  now  in  the  Ministry  and  will  review  the 
contract.  We  have  recently  agreed  to  an  additional  pay- 
ment for  special  compensation  to'  the  Minister  for  his 


*  Antelope  Cobbler  is  a  former  prime  minister  of  Italy. 
The  "little  black  book"  is  a  reference  to  Lockheed  code- 
books,  changed  at  regular  intervals. 

**  Letter  from  Smith  to  Charles  Valentine,  director  of 
contracts. 

t  Italicized  portions  supplied  from  censored  documents 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Multinational  Corporations. 
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activities  in  connection  with  the  price  increase  that  was 
negotiated  in  December." 

Listing  $1,680,000  in  "Promotional  Expenses,"  the 
memo  notes  that  "More  than  85%  of  this  is  for  the  Min- 
ister's political  party."  Despite  the  Italian  bureaucracy, 
the  memo  says,  the  contract  has  progressed  "in  record 
time."  Nevertheless,  "The  Defense  Minister  is . . .  sus- 
picious that  the  reason  for  our  lack  of  action  is  that  we 
are  merely  waiting  for  a  government  change  so  no  pay- 
ment to  his  party  will  be  necessary.  . . .  The  Minister's 
current  position  is  that  he  will  not  process  the  contract 
further  until  the  second  ($575,000)  payment  is  made  to 
him.  He  feels  that  this  is  his  last  really  effective  pressure 
point,  and  apparently  he  intends  to  use  it."  Foreseeing  a 
cumulative  cash  investment  of  $7.8  million  in  the  pro- 
gram over  the  next  four  months,  the  memo  urges  imme- 
diate payment  to  the  Minister  despite  Lockheed's  wors- 
ening cash-flow  problems.  "With  the  known  instability 
of  the  Italian  Government,"  it  says,  "we  consider  it  im- 
perative to  assure  that  the  contract  is  firmed  up  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  last  thing  we  want  is  a  new  government 
and  a  new  set  of  players  at  this  stage  of  the  game,  and 
this  possibility  is  getting  stronger  all  the  time,  accord- 
ing to  Le/e6t>re." 

T 

dfciHE  procedure  of  describing  bribes,  kickbacks,  and 
commissions  as  "promotional  expenses"  seems  to  be  a 
standard  one.  "Thanks  for  your  Telex . .  .  concerning 
Dural  Payments. ...  Invoices  covering  both  extraordinary 
and  normal  expenses  . . .  and  quote  publicity  expenses  . . . 
breakdown  as  follows."  *  The  "quote  publicity  expenses" 
are  then  shown  to  exceed  "normal  expenses"  by  a  factor 
of  three.  The  semantic  issue  was  important,  not  only 
from  a  tax  perspective,  but  in  terms  of  who  footed  the 
bill.  "I  understood  you  .  .  .  planned  to  review  present  out- 
standing invoices  to  separate  the  true  quote  extraordi- 
nary unquote  expenses  from  the  gifts.  I  assumed  that 
[Dural]  was  going  to  be  asked  to  swallow  the  latter  and 
we  pay  only  the  former."** 

"Dural"  is  Nezih  Dural,  Lockheed's  agent  in  Ankara, 
Turkey.  Distrusted  by  Lockheed  ("It  is  disturbing  to 
contemplate  the  possibility  that  Nezih  is  racking  us  a 
bit"),t  Dural  was  subjected  to  closer  scrutiny  than  most 
agents :  over  his  protests,  for  instance,  he  was  made  to  ex- 
plain expenses  involving  thousands  of  dollars- — which,  as 
it  turned  out,  had  been  spent  in  nightclubs  and  at  Disney- 
land. And  he  differed  from  some  other  agents  in  other  ways 
as  well :  he  was,  for  example,  provided  a  budget  for  indus- 
trial espionage.  "Mr.  Dural  has  now  advised  me  . . .  that 
the  requirements  to  establish  firm  competitive  data  intelli- 
gence will  require  an  expenditure  of.  .  .$5,000  per  month. 
. . .  The  intelligence  data. . .  [are]  required  to  enable  us  to 

*  June  1975  Lockheed  Telex. 

**  May  1,  1973,  Telex  from  Lockheed's  Allen  Meyer. 

t  Interdepartmental  communication  from  Allen  Meyer  to 
Walter  C.  Smith,  head  "Consultant  Arrangements— Turkey," 
May  9,  1973. 


know  what  the  competition  is  doing1."  ""'  Apparently,  the 
intelligence  effort  was  successful.  In  a  letter  to  Lock- 
heed's Beirut  representative,  Dural  mentions  the  budget 
for  spookery  and  reminds  his  contact  that  "I  brought  a 
nice  package  present  to  Burbank.  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
have  heard  about  this  package."  ""  '""  Four  months  later, 
following  a  sale  of  Starfighters  to  Turkey,  an  interdepart- 
mental communication  orders  the  issuance  of  "a  commis- 
sion check  to  Nezih  Dural ...  in  the  amount  of  $240,000." 
"When  this  check  is  ready,"  the  IDC  continues,  "it  will 
be  delivered  to  the  Geneva  office,  where  it  will  be  held 
for  Dural."  t 

How  Lockheed  selected  its  agents  is  no  secret:  the 
firm  simply  hired  the  most  politically  and  socially  in- 
fluential people  it  could  find. 

Letter  from  N.  S.  Orwat  to  M.M.  Egan,  entitled  "Discus- 
sion with  Vice-Admiral  Heinz  Kuhnle,  Chief  of  the  Ger- 
man Navy,"  July  9,  1973: 

"Margaret  and  I  were  invited  to  dinner 
inDiisseldorf  by  [Lockheed  consultant 
Christian  ]  Steinrucke.  As  you  know, 
Steinrucke  has  a  rather  magnificent 
home  .  .  .  and  entertains  in  what  might 
moderately  be  termed  the  grand  old  style. 
Certainly  the  dinner  .  .  .  for  16  people 
was  as  splendidly  presented  and  served  as 
any  I  have  attended  in  Europe.  I  am  told 
-and  I  can  believe  it  !— that  Germans 
seldom  turn  down  a  dinner  invitation 
from  the  Steinruckes. 

"At  dinner  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mommsen 
(he  was  Defense  Minister  Schmidt '  s 
Deputy  in  the  Ministry  of  Defense  .  .  . 
and  is  now  head  of  Thyssen,  one  of  Ger- 
many's  largest  companies) ,  several  other 
top  industrialists,  a  high  official 
from  the  Finance  Ministry,  and  Vice  Ad- 
miral Kuhnle,  Chief  of  the  German  Navy, 
and  Mrs.  Kuhnle. 

"After  dinner,  I  was  able  to  have  a 
private  talk  in  the  garden  with  Admiral 
Kuhnle.  He  had  visited  the  U.  S.  a  short 
time  ago  as  the  guest  of  Admiral  Zumwalt. 
Bud  is  a  classmate  of  mine  from  the  Na- 
tional War  College ,  which  helped  to 
establish  the  basis  for  a  friendly  con- 
versation. 

"Kuhnle  is  a  great  admirer  of  Zumwalt 
and  went  on  at  some  length  about  his 
admirable  qualities ,  notably  his  ability 
in  the  face  of  a  restricted  Defense  Bud- 
get to  get  more  than  his  fair  share  .... 
This  permitted  me  to  inquire  about 
Kuhnle' s  own  budgetary  problems.  They 
are  severe  .... 

"When  I  inquired  about  the  S-3,  he 
seemed  nonplussed.  Either  he  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  S-3 ,  or  he  knew  just 
enough  to  be  dangerous  ....  I  could  not 
press  the  point  because  the  time  had  come 
to  j  oin  the  other  guests. 


*IDC  from  Walter  C.  Smith  to  D.  M.  Wilder,  May  7, 
1973. 

**  Letter  from  Dural  to  Robert  F.  Conley,  November  30, 
1973. 

f  IDC  from  A.  A.  Boon  Hartsinck  to  L.  H.  Arnold,  March 
11,  1974. 


"I  was  impressed  once  again  .  .  .  with 
the  political ,  military,  financial  and 
industrial  associations  that  Steinrucke 
has  in  high  circles.  ...  I  am  confident 
that  Steinrucke  could  te  helpful  to  us  by 
putting  us  in  touch— under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances-with  the  type  of  people  to 
whom  we  would  wish  to  communicate.  "* 

The  S-3A  is  an  antisubmarine  aircraft  of  which  Kuhnle. 
as  head  of  the  German  Navy,  should  have  known.  His 
host.  Steinrucke.  was  Lockheed's  agent  in  selling  the  plane 
and.  according  to  his  contract,  stood  to  make  "8100.000 
per  5-3 A  sold  to  the  German  Navy,  for  the  first  15  air- 
craft  only.  Additional  sales  will  be  subject  to  new  com- 
mission negotiations."  *  And.  while  it  may  be  true  that 
Steinrucke  entertained  "in  what  might  moderately  be 
termed  the  grand  old  style,"  it's  unlikely  that  it  cost  him 
verv  much.  Besides  contractual  pin  money  of  SI. 000  per 
month,  the  aircraft  firm  provided  him  with  discretionary 
sums  in  varying  amounts.  Thus.  "In  discussions  with 
German  consultant  last  week  he  said  that  the  Jetstar  con- 
tract should  be  signed  in  September.  However,  he  tells 
me  that  he  has  committed  forty-thousand  Deutsch-marhs 
to  the  political  parties  and  for  which  he  will  produce 
receipts.  In  addition  he  wants  one-hundred-thousand 
Deutsch-marks  for  his  commission  and  from  which  he 
will  have  to  meet  certain  other  obligations**  and  for 
which  there  will  be  no  receipts."  t 

It  would  be  unfair  to  suggest  that  the  propriety  of  all 
this  did  not  bother  some  Lockheed  officials,  though  their 
main  concern  seems  to  have  been  "deniability"  and  the 
"letter  of  the  law,"  vide  a  telegram  from  Steinrucke's 
Lockheed  contact.  N.  S.  Orwat:  "Reference  is  made  to  .  .  . 
my  recent  agreement  with  Christian  Steinrucke.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  an  agreement  of  this  kind  may  be  il- 
legal in  Germany,  and  I  would  ask  that  copies  be  limited 
only  to  those  with  a  strict  need  to  know.  Because  of  se- 
curity reasons.  Steinrucke  asked  that  we  attempt  to  write 
an  agreement  that  did  not  mention  the  type  of  aircraft 
involved.  Attached  is  a  draft  that  attempts  to  do  just  that. 
. .  .  Since  Roger  Smith  helped  to  prepare  it.  I  am  sure  it 
is  legally  sound"'  [Orwat's  emphasis]  ft 

In  rare  instances,  there  were  even  more  substantive 
doubts,  worries  about  the  unethical  nature  of  the  deal- 
ings. A  1965  memo  anent  Indonesia,  for  instance,  dis- 
cusses the  unusual  circumstance  of  the  customer  demand- 
ing that  the  firm  raise  its  prices  so  that  the  agent  fin 
this  case  the  customer  as  well  |  will  have  a  correspond- 
ingly higher  "commission."  "D.  J.  Haughton  and  I  dis- 
cussed this.  I  stated  I  felt  we  should  hold  at  S1.874.0OO: 
that  this  hankv-pankv  had  gone  far  enough.  We  discussed 
the  various  ethics  of  it.  and  agreed  that ...  it  just  isn't 


*  IDC  headed  "Agreement  with  Steinrucke  Germany  on 
S-3A  Commissions,"  dated  March  22,  1974,  prepared  by  A.  A. 
Boon  Hartsinck. 

**  This  may  be  the  first  time  that  the  word  obligations 
has  ever  needed  to  be  encoded. 

t  Lockheed  Telex  dated  August  30,  1972.  Italicized  por- 
tions decoded,  and  provided  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Multi- 
national Corporations. 

H  Letter  to  R.  P..  Witte  from  N.  S.  Orwat.  April  1.  1974. 


right,  and  there  is  a  limit  somewhere  to  going  along  with 
this.  *  i  As  it  happened,  the  limit  was  soon  exceeded.  I 

Lockheed's  problems  in  Indonesia,  though,  were  in  no 
way  confined  to  ethical  matters.  Concerning  the  firm's 
original  agent.  "Ike"  Dasaad.  a  Lockheed  executive  wrote : 
"There  is  always  the  possibility  that  the  present  govern- 
ment is  merely  using  Dasaad  and  may  have  him  on  the 
list  for  liquidation  somewhere  down  the  line — but  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  so  right  now."**  Indeed,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  Dasaad  would  be  liquidated  or  continue 
to  function  as  Lockheed's  agent  stimulated  a  spate  of  se- 
cret inquiries:  "[Ned]  Ridings  met  with  Colonel  Slade. 
LSAF  air  attache,  and  inquired  if  the  U.S.  Embassv  had 
any  means  of  checking  out  and  evaluating  Dasaad's  posi- 
tion with  the  new  government.  Slade  stated  that  he  could 
have  the  Embassy  C.I.  A.  personnel  check  this  out."  t 
The  reports  of  the  CIA.  the  Embassy,  various  Army  gen- 
erals, and  local  businessmen,  however,  were  completely 
contradictory:  "well  connected."  said  one:  "in  good 
graces."  said  another:  "the  Dasaads  are  completelv  with- 
out influence."  said  a  third. 

But  the  real  problem  in  Indonesia  was  far  simpler  than 
Dasaad's  complicated  status:  that  is.  the  Indonesian  gen- 
erals simply  didn't  understand  the  etiquette  of  briberv. 
They  insisted  on  direct  payments  from  Lockheed,  and  re- 
fused to  consider  the  establishment  of  what  one  Lockheed 
official  called  "a  nominal  buffer."  Instead  the  Indonesian 
Air  Force  1 AURI 1  established  a  numbered  account  in 
Singapore.  Called  "the  Widows  and  Orphans  Fund."  it 

was  in  the  name  of  the  omnipresent  'believed  to 

be  a  different  than  the  who  was  active 

in  Saudi  Arabia  i .  A  somewhat  fearsome  character  given 
to  lethal  mood  swings.  declined  a  Lockheed  re- 
quest that  a  "third  party,"  or  cut-out.  be  used  to  launder 
the  commissions  being  paid.  "The  advantages  to  be  gained 

in  mutual  protection  were  pointed  out:  however.  

summarily  refused  this  suggestion  on  the  basis  that  a 
third  party  would  have  to  be  paid,  which  would  only 
dilute  the  AL  RI  'commission.*  "  ft  The  same  memo  warns 
that  "If  Lockheed  elects  to  do  business  in  the  prescribed 
ALRI  fashion,  some  of  the  hazards  that  we  might  be  ex- 
posed to  are: 

"1.  Since  we  have  no  agency  agreement 
in  Indonesia,  we  have  no  legal  means 
of  charging  off  these  'commissions. 1 
Thus,  they  may  not  be  considered  allow- 
able deductions  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service . 

"2.  If  such  payments  should  some  day 
become  public  knowledge  the  repercus- 
sions could  be  damaging  to  Lockheed  *  s 
name  and  reputation.  * 


*  "Lockheed  Private  Data."  memo  of  W.  G.  Mvers,  June 
11,  1965. 

**  "Lockheed  Private  Data."  memo  of  D.  D.  Stone.  Novem- 
ber 15,  1966. 

*  Letter  from  Ned  Ridings  to  Dallas  Cederberg,  August 
8,  1967.  entitled  "Lockheed  Agent  in  Indonesia." 

ft  IDC  from  P.  F.  Dobbins  to  R.  L  Mitchell.  Mav  14.  1971. 
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Despite  this  clairvoyant  analysis,  Lockheed  "elected 
to  do  business  the  AURI  way,"  modifying  it  only  to  the 
extent  that  '"all  commissions  paid  into  Singapore  must  go 
through  a  'sanitizing'  process  involving  [Jack]  Clutter's 
office  [in  Tokyo]."  * 

\^  ith  the  Widows  and  Orphans  Fund  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  's  demands,  Lockheed  had  little 

trouble  thereafter.  A  report  of  subsequent  encounters  with 

ALRIs  leaders  notes,  "  was  in  a  very  jovial 

mood  at  both  meetings.  I  learned  that  he  had  been  ad- 
vised of  the  deposit  of  the  S  100,000  'commission'  in  the 
Singapore  bank  just  prior  to  our  arrival.  This,  undoubt- 
edly, accounted  for  his  benign  mood."  ** 

Undoubtedly. 


THE 

JAPANESE 
CONNECTION 

W 

W  When  mitsuyasu  maeno  piloted  a  rented  Piper 
Cherokee  into  Yoshio  Kodama's  veranda  this  past  spring, 
he  wore  the  headband  and  uniform  of  an  Imperial  Army 
pilot  and  called  out,  as  he  crashed,  "Long  live  the  em- 
peror!" It  had  been  the  battle  cry  of  Japan's  kamikaze 
pilots,  and  it  had  not  been  heard,  in  quite_  those  cir- 
cumstances, for  precisely  thirty  years. 

Maeno's  sacrificial  gesture,  made  in  response  to  head- 
lines implicating  Kodama  in  the  Lockheed  scandals,  ap- 
palled Japan.  Not  only  had  the  country  "lost  face"  through 
revelations  of  its  government's  corruption,  but  now  the 
scandal  was  twisted  in  such  a  way  that  half-forgotten 
stereotypes  were  exhumed  and  paraded  before  the  world's 
press.  In  need  of  some  "fresh  air,"  Tokyo  was  given  a 
breath  of  the  "divine  wind."  Even  as  his  plane  crashed, 
Tokyo  porn  palaces  flickered  with  images  of  Maeno's 
couplings  in  the  abysmal  sex  flicks  of  the  Orient.  Because 
it  was  simultaneously  tragic  and  absurd,  occurring  against 
a  background  of  national  shame,  Maeno's  suicidal  attack 
hinted  at  a  collective  Japanese  pathos:  the  heroicallv 
suicidal  youths  of  the  second  world  war,  celebrated  for 
the  purity  of  heart  perceived  in  the  manner  of  their 
deaths,  had  come  to  this.  In  the  new  Japan  of  hamburg- 
ers, hard  rock,  Pachinko,  and  Quaaludes,  dignity  proved 
impossible  even  in  the  practice  of  ritual  suicide. 

And  there  was  an  even  deeper  irony  to  the  affair. 

*  IDC  from  Dallas  Cederberg  to  B.  H.  Menke,  May  16, 
1973,  "Subject:  Indonesia." 

**  IDC  from  F.  S.  McKinney  to  G.  B.  Methvin,  May  10, 
1971,  "Subject:  Visit  to  AURI  Headquarters,  Djakarta,  In- 
donesia, April  28-29,  1971." 


Maeno's  intended  victim,  Yoshio  Kodama,  was  himself 
one  of  the  foremost  celebrants  of  the  divine  wind,  having 
only  recently  called  for  a  renaissance  of  its  fighting  spirit. 
It  was  Kodama,  moreover,  who'd  provided  the  kamikaze 
pilots  of  the  second  world  war  with  the  planes  they'd 
Mown  to  such  lethal  effect.  And  it  was  Kodama  who,  in 
the  plush  Okura  Hotel,  had  wept  (discreetly)  as  Tokyo's 
assembled  elite  listened  to  the  premier  performance  of 
his  neo-Fascist  march,  "The  Song  of  Race" ;  composed  in 
1971,  it  was  a  tune  that  called  for  a  kamikaze  coup  d'etat 
to  restore  the  fading  emperor  to  power  and  Japan  to 
glory. 

So  when  Maeno  dive-bombed  Kodama,  it  was  not  just 
masonry  and  metal  that  collided,  but  the  depleted  residue 
of  apposite  ages. 

It  would  be  surprising  if  Kodama  did  not  have  some 
sympathy  for  Maeno's  attempt  on  his  life,  however  much 
the  man  and  the  attempt  may  have  shamed  him.  Crippled 
by  a  stroke  that  coincided  with  news  of  his  role  in  the 
Lockheed  affair,  Kodama  has  had  a  year  of  seclusion  in 
which  to  meditate  upon  a  career  of  achievements  and 
crimes  in  Gothic  proportions. 

Yoshio  Kodama  was  an  orphan  raised  in  poverty  by 
increasingly  remote  relatives.  At  eleven,  he  was  duped  in- 
to the  service  of  a  Korean  sweatshop,  an  iron  foundry 
manned  by  consumptive  youths  who  were  held  against 
their  will  each  night  in  barrackslike  hostels  owned  by 
the  company.  In  a  practical  sense,  they  were  the  unpaid 
property  of  the  firm  for  which  they  worked. 

Finally  escaping  from  this  servitude,  Kodama  made  his 
way  to  Tokyo  in  1929,  having  made  the  transition  from 
childhood  to  adulthood  without  any  intervening  stage  of 
adolescence.  His  only  assets,  at  the  time,  were  a  few  un- 
shakable convictions  derived  from  his  experiences  and 
the  fantasies  that  attended  them.  He  was  convinced,  for 
instance,  that  his  family  was  a  noble  one,  temporarily 
impoverished,  but  rooted  in  a  tradition  of  samurai  glory. 
Linking  his  own  destiny  to  Japan's,  he  emerged  from  the 
Tokyo  slums  as  a  terrorist  leader  and  radical  patriot.  An 
ultranationalist  at  fifteen,  Kodama  quite  naturally  im- 
mersed himself  in  the  political  bedlam  of  depression  Ja- 
pan, joining  a  score  of  conspiratorial  "societies"  with 
such  names  as  the  Blood  Brotherhood,  Holy  War  Execu- 
tion League,  Federation  of  Radical  Patriotic  Workers, 
and  Capital  Rise  Asia  Academy.  These  societies,  many  of 
them  murderous  and  fly-by-night  affairs,  provided  Ko- 
dama with  a  precarious  living.  Ostensibly  political,  they 
were  often  no  more  than  street  gangs  manipulated  for 
private  ends  by  wealthy  industrialists,  the  police,  and  the 
Army.  They  fought  the  Communists  and  each  other  with 
equal  frequency,  and  underwent  a  continual  factionaliza- 
tion.  Often,  the  societies  consisted  of  no  more  than  a  few 
friends,  a  post-office  box,  and  gelignite. 

was  in  this  right-wing  milieu,  part  underworld 
and  part  underground,  that  Kodama  plotted  in  1932 
to  conduct  a  battue  of  the  emperor's  entourage — a  state 
massacre  that  would  eliminate  at  one  stroke  the  most  pow- 
erful men  in  the  realm.  The  plot  went  awry  in  a  sort  of 
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"townhouse  explosion,"  and  Kodama  was  shot.  In  fact, 
according  to  former  New  York  Times  reporter  Hugh 
Byas,  Kodama  shot  himself  when  apprehended.  "He  died 
a  few  days  later,"  Byas  reported,  "and  was  given  a  mag- 
nificent funeral  conducted  by  Shinto  priests  and  attended 
by  nearly  a  thousand  members  of  patriotic  and  political 
societies."  * 

Contrary  to  this  mysterious  report,  Kodama  had  been 
sent  to  jail  rather  than  the  grave.  Imprisoned  for  three 
years  without  a  trial,  he  was  held  incommunicado  for 
much  of  the  time,  finally  going  to  court  in  the  last  days 
of  1935.  On  conviction,  he  spent  another  year  in  prison, 
devoting  his  time  to  haiku.  In  his  spare  moments,  he  re- 
calls, "My  greatest  pleasure  was  to  gaze  upon  the  sparse 
grass  and  flowers  [of  the  exercise  yard].  In  season,  when 
the  cosmos  were  flowering,  strong  winds  used  to  blow, 
breaking  the  stems  of  the  flowers.  On  such  occasions,  I 
felt  as  badly  at  the  sight  of  the  windblown  cosmos,  as 
if  I  had  my  own  arms  broken.  Often,  I  used  to  put  splints 
on  the  broken  stems  of  these  flowers,  but  on  such  occa- 
sions, there  were  no  leftist  thoughts — only  a  deep  love 
and  a  feeling  of  adoration  of  nature  welled  in  my  heart."** 

It  is  a  biographical  curiosity  that  Kodama,  in  and  out 
of  jail  throughout  his  youth,  never  returned  directly  to 
Tokyo  from  prison,  but  seemed  always  to  have  some  busi- 
ness in  Manchuria,  returning  home  only  after  a  journey 
through  China.  It  seems  worth  mentioning  because,  at 
that  time,  Manchuria  had  been  seized  by  the  rebellious 
Japanese  Expeditionary  Forces.  A  puppet  kingdom,  Man- 
chukuo,  had  been  established  by  the  Army  and  served, 
for  a  while,  as  its  plaything.  It  was,  in  a  sense,  one  of 
the  most  important  places  in  the  world:  its  temporary 
success  encouraged  the  Japanese  Army's  dream  of  expan- 
sion and  led  directly  to  its  imperial  rampage  in  subse- 
quent years. 

Why  Kodama  should  have  visited  Manchuria  so  often 
has  never  been  adequately  explained.  U.S.  Army  intel- 
ligence reports  suggest  that  he  performed  espionage  mis- 
sions and  that  he  organized  a  China-wide  network  of 
Manchurian  spies  and  collaborationists.  For  his  part,  Ko- 
dama says  that  he  was  sickened  by  the  atrocities  commit- 
ted by  the  Japanese  Army,  atrocities  that  violated  not 
only  the  rules  of  war,  but  those  of  nature  as  well,  mak- 
ing a  mockery  of  the  samurai's  chivalric  code. 

Despite  this  view,  his  political  and  military  connec- 
tions, coupled  with  his  outspoken  advocacy  of  Japan's 
southern  expansion,  combined  to  make  him  one  of  the 
Orient's  most  successful  clandestine  operators.  In  Shang- 
hai, China,  and  Vietnam,  Kodama  undertook  a  series 
of  secret  missions,  beginning  in  1937,  for  the  Army  and 


*  Hugh  Byas,  Government  by  Assassination,  (New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1942),  pp.  238-39.  Mr.  Byas  was  stationed 
in  Tokyo  by  the  Times  for  many  years  prior  to  World  War  II. 

**  Yoshio  Kodama,  I  Was  Defeated  (Japan:  Radiopress, 
1959),  pp.  32-47.  Written  while  imprisoned  as  a  war-crimes 
suspect,  Kodama's  fiercely  anti-Communist  memoir  is  a  self- 
serving  document  submitted  to  the  Occupation  authorities 
in  an  effort  to  secure  his  release.  The  non  sequitur  about 
the  absence  of  "leftist  thoughts"  suggests  that  Kodama  ap- 
propriated to  himself  an  action  he  witnessed  and  admired 
in  another — a  "leftist." 


Kempei  Tai  ( secret  police  j  ;  four  years  later  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  supplying  the  Japanese  Naval  Air 
Force  in  wartime.  Establishing  the  Kodama  Kikan,  or 
Kodama  Agency,  he  built  a  financial  empire  from  a  hand- 
ful of  rooms  in  the  Shin-Asia  Hotel,  an  empire  that  was 
to  determine  the  political  course  of  postwar  Japan.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  of  the  U.S.  Army's  Counterintelli- 
gence Corps,  Kodama  accomplished  the  Navy's  ends  at 
gunpoint,  taking  hostages  and  forcing  Chinese  villagers 
to  sell  him  the  goods  he  demanded;  paying  a  pittance  to 
the  Chinese,  he  then  resold  the  goods  at  fabulous  profits  to 
the  Imperial  Navy.  Systematically  looting  China  of  its 
raw  materials,  he  amassed  a  personal  fortune  of  colossal 
dimensions.  To  accomplish  that,  he  acquired  heroin  on 
the  black  market  in  Tokyo,  traded  it  for  tungsten  in  Shang- 
hai, sold  the  tungsten  for  yen,  used  the  yen  to  buy  guns, 
sold  the  guns  in  Borneo  for  gold,  exchanged  the  gold  for 
industrial  diamonds  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  cornered  the 
Shanghai  radium  market  by  emptying  the  hospitals  of  their 
supplies.  In  addition,  he  operated  salt  mines,  iron  mines, 
farms,  fisheries,  an  orphanage,  a  molybdenum  mine,  and 
secret  munitions  factories  throughout  central  China.  In 
his  heroin  deals,  he  sometimes  burned  the  consumer,  and 
there  were  unproven  allegations  that  the  yen  spent  in 
China  was  counterfeit  (not  that  it  mattered,  since  it  was 
useless  to  the  Chinese  in  any  case).  He  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  "the  man  behind  the  Kempei  Tai,"  financing 
its  Shanghai  office  in  return  for  its  "physical  support." 
Intelligence  reports  show  that  this  was  sometimes  bloody 
work,  revealing  that  Kodama  was  suspected  of  assassi- 
nating his  partner. 

In  1945  Kodama  was  thirty-four  years  old,  a  brigadier 
general,  a  Cabinet  adviser,  and  the  possessor  of  a  finan- 
cial hoard  that  included  half-a-roomful  of  platinum,  sacks 
of  industrial  diamonds,  an  undetermined  amount  of  for- 
eign currency,  and  upward  of  3.5  billion  yen* — not  in- 
cluding illiquid  assets.  Just  how  much  Kodama  was  worth, 
however,  could  not  be  exactly  ascertained.  All  documents 
of  the  Kodama  Kikan  were  burned  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  Kodama  himself  admits  that  he  hid  most  of  his 
wealth. 

Imprisoned  as  a  war- crimes  suspect  in  1946,  he'd  been 
attempting  to  organize  a  new  political  party  for  Japan, 
a  party  emulating  those  which  governed  the  United  States. 
This  pretense  of  democracy,  however,  failed  to  deceive 
American  Occupational  authorities.  An  intelligence  assess- 
ment of  Kodama  concludes: 

"  In  summary,  KODAMA.  appears  to  be  a  man 
doubly  dangerous.  His  long  and  fanatic 
involvement  in  ultra-nationalistic  ac- 
tivities, violence  included,  and  his 
skill  in  appealing  to  youth  make  him  a 
man  who,  if  released  from  internment , 
would  surely  be  a  grave  security  risk. 
In  addition,  there  is  the  outstanding 
probability  to  be  reckoned  with  that ,  as 
a  result  of  his  hearty  cooperation 
with  the  war  effort ,  he  has  a  large  for- 
tune to  back-up  whatever  activities  he 
might  see  fit  to  undertake.  His  success 
in  the  difficulties  of  securing  supplies 


*  About  $175  million  at  the  time. 
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in  wart  ime  for  the  Navy  mark  him  as  one 
who  could  very  easily  become  a  big-time 
operator  in  Japan's  reconstruction 
period.  Persistent  rumors  as  to  his 
blackmarket  profits  in  his  Shanghai  pe- 
riod, plus  his  known  opportunism,  are 
forceful  arguments  that  he  would  be  as 
unscrupulous  in  trade  as  he  was  in  ultra- 
nationalism.  KODAMA' s  past  performance 
indicates  that  he  is  the  sort  of  man 
G-2  considers  more  dangerous  than  either 
the  superannuated  ideologists  or  the 
professional  men  who  aided  Japan' s  war- 
time effort  for  reasons  of  patriotism 
or  survival  of  their  professional  in- 
terests. .  .  .  Dangerous  potentialities 
for  the  future.  "* 


Another  report,  prepared  by  Kodama's  chief  inquisitor, 
Lt.  Frank  O'Neill,  concludes:  "I  am  satisfied  that  kodama 
or  his  associates  . .  .  for  whom  he  is  responsible  commit- 
ted numerous  acts  of  violence  in  China  in  the  acquisition 
by  foul  means  or  fair  of  commodities  and  goods  [belong- 
ing to]  the  Chinese."4'*' 

Shortly  after  this  assessment  was  made,  and  in  spite  of 
it,  Kodama  was  released  without  trial.  Walking  out  of 
prison  with  him  was  Nobusuke  Kishi  (elected  prime  min- 
ister nine  years  later) ,  and  seventeen  other  war-crimes 
suspects  who  would  become  the  financial  and  political 
spine  of  a  new,  democratic  Japan.  Why  was  Kodama  re- 
leased? The  last  pages  of  his  diary  give  a  clue:  "Who, 
in  this  age  of  ideological  confusion,  is  capable  of  bring- 
ing the  laboring  masses,  influenced  completely  by  Com- 
munist ideals,  and  rampaging  like  a  wounded  beast,  un- 
der control?  .  .  .  The  bestial  roar  of  the  Communist  Party 
[reaches]  into  my  cell  through  the  barred  windows  of 
Sugamo  Prison  ...  I  can  hear  the  dull  thud  of  the  march- 
ing feet  of  thousands  of  Communists  advancing  toward 
the  bolshevization  of  Japan. .  .  .Who  will  fight  the  last 
fight  with  them?  Behind  the  steel  bars  of  Sugamo  this 
young  life  of  mine,  burning  with  the  passionate  ardor  of 
a  love  of  my  country  and  of  justice,  strains  against  the 
bars  that  hold  it  in."  t  A  few  days  after  Kodama's  re- 
lease, Lt.  Frank  O'Neill  was  reported  to  have  predicted: 
"Ten  years  from  today  this  man  Kodama  is  going  to  be 
a  great  leader  of  Japan."  tt  He  was  right. 

Working  behind  the  scenes,  Kodama  established  the 
Liberal  Democratic  Party  (LDP),  using  funds  hoarded 
from  his  Shanghai  days;  it  soon  became  the  most  impor- 
tant political  party  in  Asia,  leading  some  to  suspect  that 
Kodama's  release  from  Sugamo  had  been  arranged  by 
the  fledgling  CIA.  Whether  that  is  so  or  not,  Kodama 
consolidated  his  hold  over  Japan's  ultranationalists  and 


*  G-2  Report,  24  May  1947,  Far  East  Command,  marked 
to  the  attention  of  Col.  R.  E.  Rudisill.  The  report  was  quietly 
declassified  of  late,  and  made  a  part  of  the  records  of  the 
International  Military  Tribunal  for  the  Far  East,  Interna- 
tional Prosecution  Section  (IMTFE-IPS),  at  the  National 
Archives. 

**  "Progress  Report"    re  Yoshio  Kodama   and  Ryoichi 
Sasagawa,  July  7,  1948,  IMTFE-IPS. 
t  Kodama,  op.  cit.,  pp.  204-212. 
tt  Ibid.,  pp.  iii-iv. 


reestablished  contact  with  anti-Communist  gangsters  and 
street  punks  from  the  Tokyo  Ginza.  By  1958  he  had 
again  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  Orient, 
almost  as  influential  in  Korea  as  he  was  in  Japan.  In  that 
year,  he  signed  the  first  of  many  contracts  with  the  Lock- 
heed Corporation,  promising  to  reverse  Japan's  decision 
to  outfit  its  born-again  air  force  with  Grumman  F-ll-Fs. 
To  accomplish  that  reversal,  he  relied  upon,  among  oth- 
ers, an  American-born  espionage  agent  who'd  lost  his 
citizenship  by  working  for  the  Japanese  in  occupied  Man- 
churia; a  politician  who  was  later  jailed  for  embezzle- 
ment; an  extreme  right-wing  publisher;  various  war- 
crimes  suspects  who'd  shared  the  anxieties  of  Sugamo; 
and  the  organizer  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  Gen. 
Minoru  Genda.  Appointed  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Japanese  Air  Force  (through  the  backing  of  Kodama  and 
Kishi,  then  prime  minister  and  chief  of  the  National  De- 
fense Council),  Genda  was  wildly  enthusiastic  about  the 
Lockheed  Starfighter.  After  testing  it  in  California,  he  re- 
turned to  Japan  with  the  recommendation  that  only  the 
Starfighter  would  do.  At  about  the  same  time,  Genda's 
recommendation  was  echoed  by  a  special  delegation  of 
German  Air  Force  officers  who'd  arrived  in  Tokyo  to  per- 
suade recalcitrant  Japanese  of  the  Starfighter's  dubious 
superiority.  Supported,  then,  by  Japan's  most  honored 
military  figure,  by  its  respected  ally  in  the  preceding  war, 
by  the  prime  minister,  and  by  Kodama's  political  manip- 
ulations, Lockheed  accomplished  the  impossible.  Grum- 
man's  contract  was  cancelled.  A  few  months  later,  General 
Genda  was  awarded  the  U.S.  Legion  of  Merit  by  the  Amer- 
ican Air  Force — seventeen  years  after  he'd  annihilated 
its  planes  in  Hawaii. 

Indeed,  1958  was  a  busy  year  for  Kodama.  Besides 
the  difficulty  of  arranging  the  Lockheed  sale,  he  was 
called  upon  to  preserve  the  disintegrating  political  posi- 
tion of  Prime  Minister  Kishi.  Regarded  by  many  as  an 
American  puppet  for  having  pushed  an  unpopular  Japa- 
nese-American Security  Treaty  through  the  Diet,  Kishi 
appeared  to  be  on  the  way  out.  Kodama,  however,  was 
able  to  save  him,  rallying  the  right  wing  to  his  standard 
and  provoking  street  demonstrations  in  his  behalf.  Those 
demonstrations  were  countered  by  even  larger  ones  or- 
ganized by  the  Left,  and  it  appeared  that  President  Eisen- 
hower's impending  visit  to  Japan  would  result  in  wide- 
spread bloodshed.  With  the  demonstrations  gathering 
force,  U.S.  and  Japanese  authorities  called  upon  Kodama 
to  take  charge  of  "Operation  Protect  Ike."  Moving  with 
customary  quiet,  Kodama  pried  loose  an  estimated  $2.3 
million  in  "contributions"  from  local  businessmen,  ultra- 
nationalists,  and  racketeers.  With  that  in  hand,  he  hired 
platoons  of  anti-Communist  street  fighters,  providing 
them  with  riot  gear,  trucks,  and  helicopters.  At  the  last 
minute,  however,  Ike's  visit  was  aborted  as  American 
authorities  contemplated  what  appeared  to  be  the  mak- 
ings of  a  massacre. 

Q 

^^ometime  after  Operation  Protect  Ike,  Koda- 
ma seems  to  have  lent  his  support  to  the  Reverend  Sun 
Myung  Moon's  Unification  Church,  gravitating  toward  that 
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organization  through  the  auspices  of  Ryoichi  Sasagawa. 
An  old-  friend  of  Kodama's,  a  veteran  of  Sugamo  and  the 
Shanghai-Manchuria  intrigues,  Sasagawa  came  into  enor- 
mous wealth  after  the  war,  becoming,  among  many  other 
things,  chairman  of  the  Japan  Shipbuilding  Association. 
An  ultranationalist  whose  views  paralleled  Kodama's,  Sa- 
sagawa established  himself  in  his  friend's  mold,  becom- 
ing one  of  Japan's  leading  kurumaku  *  Just  as  Kodama 
financed  private  military  exercises  on  the  remote  island 
of  Choju,  Sasagawa  lavished  money  on  Tokyo's  "martial 
arts  societies" — a  euphemism  that  might  cover  everything 
from  karate  clubs  to  paramilitary  cabals. 

Sasagawa's  pet  project,  however,  was  Win  Over  Com- 
munism (WOC),a  fund-raising  subsidiary  of  the  Unifi- 
cation Church.  Sasagawa  served  as  WOC's  chairman, 
and  Kodama  as  its  chief  adviser.  This  needn't  indicate 
any  special  religiosity  on  the  part  of  either  man;  on  the 
contrary,  the  Unification  Church's  evangelical  anti-Com- 
munism is  a  bulwark  of  South  Korean  "stability"  and, 
as  such,  protective  of  Kodama's  investment  in  that  coun- 
try. The  recipient  of  untold  Lockheed  millions,  Kodama 
was  the  aircraft  firm's  agent  in  both  Japan  and  Korea. 
Other  corporations  (notably  Gulf)  have  been  shaken 
down  for  "political  contributions"  by  Korea's  Park  re- 
gime, the  quid  pro  quo  being  the  right  to  do  business 
there.  It's  hard  to  believe  that  Kodama,  with  his  influence 
and  investments  in  South  Korea,  should  not  have  pro- 
vided Park's  minions  with  support,  financial  and  other- 
wise. If  he  did,  then  his  affiliation  with  WOC  is  particu- 
larly suggestive.  Specifically,  it  raises  the  possibility  of 
the  Lockheed  Corporation's  indirectly  subsidizing  the 
Moonies'  spread  from  Seoul  to  Savannah.  The  money 
Lockheed  sent  to  Japan  was  taken  from  Hong  Kong  by 
an  apostate  Spanish  missionary  for  delivery  in  so-called 
Bekins  boxes  to  the  industry's  kurumaku  in  Tokyo. 

The  Spanish-born  priest  was  a  naturalized  Japanese 
citizen  whose  given  name,  Jose  Gardeano,  had  been 
changed  to  Hoze  Aramiya.  Father  Hoze  was  a  courier  for 
what  Japanese  police  officials  describe  as  an  "under- 
ground bank."  After  Lockheed  made  an  electronic  trans- 
fer of  funds  from  its  Los  Angeles  offices  to  those  of  its 
Hong  Kong  foreign-exchange  dealer,  Deak  &  Company, 
Father  Hoze  or  another  secret  courier  then  would  take 
the  money  to  Japan.  The  sums,  in  cash  or  yen  bearer 
checks,  were  hand-carried  aboard  planes  in  flight  bags 
and  large  attache  cases  that  held  upward  of  9.300  10,000- 
yen  notes  weighing  about  27.5  pounds."""' 

While  Deak  &  Company  served  as  middlemen  in  trans- 
fers amounting  to  $8.3  million  between  1969  and  1975, 
another  $4.3  million  was  sent  by  other  routes,  notably 
through  Lockheed's  Swiss  branch.  Receipts  for  this  mon- 


*  Literally,  "black  curtain":  a  term  from  the  Kabuki 
drama  which  refers  to  someone  who  works  "behind  the 
scenes." 

**  The  statistic,  unearthed  by  Tokyo's  Asahi  Shimbun,  is 
not  as  academic  as  it  may  seem:  it  explains  why  it  is  that 
the  receipts  Kodama  issued  to  Lockheed  never  exceeded  93 
million  yen.  Unlike  others,  who  were  sometimes  paid  off  in 
yen  bearer  checks,  Kodama  always  insisted  on  cash.  This, 
then,  represents  the  largest  amount  that  could  be  discreetly 
carried  aboard  a  commercial  aircraft. 


ey  came  in  a  variety  of  shapes  and  forms.  Shig  Kataya- 
ma,  an  American,  says  he  provided  the  aircraft  firm  with 
blank  receipts  signed  by  himself  as  proprietor  of  the  I-D 
Corporation's  Hong  Kong  office.  The  owner  of  Japan's 
largest  coffee -vending-machine  company.  Katayama 
founded  I-D  in  the  Cayman  Islands  three  years  ago.  Paid 
$72,000  for  his  signatures,  Katayama  is  a  Los  Angeles 
resident  and,  apparently,  I-D  Corp.'s  only  employee. 

Other  Lockheed  receipts  were  even  more  obvious  and, 
occasionally,  bizarre: 

"I  received  One  Hundred  Peanuts. 
s/Hiroshi  Itoh" * 

Kodama's  own  hand  written  receipts  looked  like  this: 

"Amount  Seventy  Five  Million  Yen  Only- 
Have  duly  received  the  above 
Showa  47th  Year  Nov.  6  (1972) 
Kodama  Yoshio" 

In  all,  Lockheed  remitted  about  2.33  billion  yen  to  its 
Tokyo  office.  Receipts  issued  by  Kodama  account  for 
about  1.72  billion  yen,  while  the  remaining  $610  million 
appears  to  have  gone  to  the  Marubeni  Corporation.  This 
last  amount  (about  $1.66  million)  is  thought  to  have  been 
paid  to  high  government  officials.  Receipts  issued  by  the 
I-D  Corp.  are  nearly  identical  in  their  yen  amounts  to  the 
Marubeni  Corporation's  receipts  for  "peanuts,"  "units," 
and  "pieces."  Obviously,  then,  the  money  paid  by  Lock- 
heed to  Marubeni  necessitated  two  sets  of  receipts:  the 
"agricultural  set"  issued  by  Marubeni  for  the  internal 
purpose  of  keeping  track  of  the  payments;  and  the  ex- 
ternal set  "issued"  by  Lockheed's'  Hong  Kong  front,  the 
I-D  Corp.  The  former  were  never  meant  to  see  daylight; 
the  latter,  however,  could  be  used  for  accounting  pur- 
poses. According  to  Katayama,  this  was  the  use  of  the 
receipts  he  provided.  By  insisting,  however,  that  he  never 
received  any  cash  from  Lockheed,  he  is  at  odds  with 
Lockheed  executives  who  claim  that  I-D  receipts  reflected 
money  actually  dispersed  to  Katayama.  (Curiously,  the 
amount  in  dispute — $1.6  million — is  equal  to  that  rep- 
resented by  fourteen  bearer  checks  that  were  said  to  have 
been  stolen  and  which,  so  far,  have  not  been  recovered.) 
If  Katayama  is  lying,  it  may  be  because  he  pocketed  the 
money  supposedly  issued  to  him  by  Lockheed — or  be- 
cause he  intends  to  protect  his  own  financial  interests  in 
Japan  by  denying  a  direct  involvement  in  illegal  payoff. 
If,  however,  Katayama  is  telling  the  truth,  and  never  re- 
ceived money  Lockheed  says  it  paid  to  him,  then  $1.6 
million  has  disappeared  entirely.  Almost  anyone  could 
have  it.  I-D,  therefore,  seems  never  to  have  handled  any 
cash :  the  2.33  billion  yen  remitted  by  Lockheed  is  ac- 
counted for  by  adding  Kodama's  receipts  to  those  of  Ma- 
rubeni. The  amounts  balance. 

*  Receipt  dated  August  9,  1973.  Itoh  was  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Marubeni  Corporation,  the  gigantic  trading 
company  that  formerly  represented  Lockheed  in  Japan.  The 
"one  hundred  peanuts"  referred  to  a  transfer  of  100  million 
yen.  After  the  receipt  became  public,  the  Crown  Record 
Company  of  Japan  sought  to  cash  in  on  its  notoriety,  cut- 
ting "Bokumo  Hoshiina  Peanuts,"  or  "I  Also  Want  Pea- 
nuts"; the  rock  tune,  however,  never  really  got  off  the 
ground. 
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The  purpose  of  these  circumlocutions,  however,  is  clear. 
Because  the  money  was  to  be  used  in  illicit  lobbying  op- 
erations, Lockheed  did  not  want  its  remittance  route 
traced.  Neither  did  the  firm's  agents.  The  receipts,  there- 
fore, served  three  purposes:  they  disguised  the  remit- 
tance route;  gave  Lockheed  a  hold  on  its  agents;  and 
provided  the  firm  with  a  means  of  justifying  what  it 
liked  to  call  its  "marketing  expenses." 

The  ultimate  goal,  of  course,  was  to  sell  airplanes,  and 
in  this  Lockheed  was  successful.  After  years  of  behind- 
the-scenes  puppeteering,  involving  relatively  small  re- 
mittances, Lockheed's  patience  was  rewarded.  On  Sep- 
tember 1,1972,  President  Nixon,  accompanied  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  Rogers  and  National  Security  Ad- 
viser Henry  Kissinger,  met  in  Hawaii  with  Japanese 
Prime  Minister  Takuei  Tanaka.  As  part  of  a  U.S. -Japan 
trade  agreement,  the  Japanese  agreed  to  purchase  at  least 
$320  million  in  civilian  aircraft  from  an  American  man- 
ufacturer within  the  next  two  years. 

Within  a  few  days,  however,  the  Japanese  Defense 
Council  retracted  its  previous  decision  to  produce  anti- 
submarine patrol  planes  domestically — thereby  making 
possible  a  billion-dollar  sale  of  Lockheed  P-3C  Orions 
to  Japan.  A  few  days  before  that  decision  was  formally 
approved,  Father  Hoze  and  his  Hong  Kong  carriers  went 
to  work.  Before  a  month  was  out,  exactly  1  billion  yen 
was  delivered  to  Kodama  in  small  wooden  packing  crates 
that  required  fifteen  separate  deliveries."  The  last  pay- 
ment took  place  on  the  day  Americans  went  to  the  polls 
to  reelect  Richard  Nixon. 

While  this  financial  blizzard  was  under  way,  All-Nip- 
pon Airlines  cancelled  its  option  to  buy  ten  DC-lOs  from 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation.  Two  weeks  later,  Tanaka 
met  with  ANA  executives  who,  shortly  thereafter,  an- 
nounced that  the  firm  would  purchase  six  Lockheed 
Tristars.  later  upped  to  twenty-one,  at  a  cost  of  $20  mil- 
lion apiece.  The  man  responsible  for  ANA's  decision  is 
believed  to  have  been  Kenji  Osano,  one  of  the  firm's  di- 
rectors and  its  largest  stockholder.  A  confidant  of  Tanaka, 
Osano  is  also  the  owner  of  the  hotel  in  which  the  Nixon- 
Tanaka  talks  were  held. 


EPILOGUE 

T 

■h  here  is  no  PROOF  that  Lockheed  was  specifically 
discussed  during  the  Nixon-Tanaka  summit  talks.  And 
yet,  it  would  be  careless  not  to  speculate  about  the  mat- 


*  At  the  official  exchange  rate,  this  would  be  about  $2.7 
million;  on  the  black  market,  however,  a  billion  yen  would 
amount  to  exactly  $2.5  million.  Whatever  the  amount,  the 
deliveries  required  that  the  courier  have  a  strong  right  arm; 
if  the  Asahi  Shimbun  is  correct,  the  money  weighed  412 
pounds. 


ter.  Certainly  the  Japanese  have  done  so.  In  the  after- 
math of  the  subcommittee  hearings,  three  ANA  execu- 
tives have  been  arrested  and  former  Prime  Minister 
Tanaka  has  been  jailed.  No  fewer  than  twenty  Japanese 
industrialists  and  government  officials  have  been  placed 
under  investigation. 

As  for  Nixon,  his  involvement  with  the  Lockheed  Cor- 
poration is  deservedly  suspect.  Investigators  for  the  de- 
funct Subcommittee  on  Multinational  Corporations  have 
told  me,  "It's  absolutely  incredible  that  Lockheed  should 
have  been  the  only  U.S.  corporation  of  any  size  not  to 
have  made  a  contribution  to  NixOn's  1972  reelection 
campaign — and  yet,  that's  what  we're  told.  It  just  doesn't 
make  sense,  not  after  what  he  did  for  them.  I  mean,  he 
intervened  personally  to  get  that  loan."  The  absence  of  a 
Lockheed  contribution  to  the  Nixon  campaign  is  intri- 
guing. So  is  Nixon's  association  with  Khashoggi,  and  his 
appointment  of  senior  Lockheed  executives  to  important 
Air  Force  and  ambassadorial  posts.  Equally  suggestive 
is  the  proximity  of  the  summit  talks.  So  is  the  proximity 
of  the  summit  talks  to  the  Kodama  payments,  the  deci- 
sion against  Japan's  domestic  production  of  patrol  planes, 
and  ANA's  choice  of  the  Tristar.  Moreover,  Nixon  had 
himself  visited  Japan  on  a  number  of  occasions  between 
1963  and  1968,  conferring  with  business  leaders  and 
politicians  there  on  behalf  of  Mudge  Rose,  the  New  York 
law  firm  in  which  he  was  then  a  partner.  Asked  if  Nixon 
or  the  firm  represented  Lockheed  during  that  time, 
Mudge  Rose  has  so  far  declined  to  answer. 

Whether  or  not  Nixon's  relationship  to  Lockheed  be- 
comes a  subject  of  future  investigation,  the  more  im- 
portant question  of  the  multinationals'  often  subversive 
influence  must  continue  to  be  examined.  While  the  firms 
insist  that  their  global  operations  make  them  subject  to 
the  laws  of  many  nations  (rather  than  to  those  of  a  sin- 
gle one),  the  truth  is,  as  we've  seen,  otherwise.  With  the 
buffers  provided  by  Swiss  banks,  Panamanian  "research 
foundations,"  and  batteries  of  attorneys,  bagmen,  cut- 
outs, and  spies,  the  multinationals  are  often  able  to  pick 
which  laws  they  will  obey,  which  levies  shall  apply.  In 
this  sense,  then,  the  United  Nations  is  correct  in  terming 
them  fransnationals.  While  not  quite  sovereign  states, 
they  function  as  protected  principalities,  enjoying  their 
status  as  "instruments  of  foreign  policy."  In  reality,  how- 
ever, such  policies  tend  increasingly  to  be  instruments  of 
the  multinationals. 

The  Lockheed  documents  and  the  testimony  of  the 
firm's  executives  suggest  an  internal  logic,  an  inevitabil- 
ity, to  the  practices  which  evolved.  Alluding  to  them,  Dan- 
iel Haughton  told  newsmen  in  Washington,  "I  haven't  done 
anything  wrong  as  corporate  chairman.  We  did  it  playing 
the  rules  of  the  game.  ...  I  went  out  and  increased  prof- 
its and  sales  for  shareholders  and  employees.  If  they 
want  to  change  the  rules  of  the  game  now,  let  them." 

It  seems  a  good  idea,  however  difficult  it  might  be  to 
accomplish.  To  abide  with  the  multinationals'  immunities, 
out  of  apathy  or  cynicism,  is  a  surrender  to  the  calculus 
of  greed.  Accomplishing  that  surrender,  we  ensure  the 
subordination  of  democratic  processes  to  the  mechanisms 
of  multinational  profiteering.  And  that  can  only  deliver 
us  to  a  final  bankruptcy  of  another  kind  and  even  greater 
magnitude.  □ 
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Picking  the  right  airline  starts 
to  matter  after  the  first  3,000 miles, 

Nobody  agonizes  over  the  choice  of  airlines.  It's  not  one  of  life's 
momentous  decisions. 

However  ( there's  always  a  however),  when  you're  traveling  outside 

the  U.S.,  flying  to  distant  continents, 
you're  going  to  spend  more  than  a 
few  hours  on  an  airline. 

And  that's  when  it  makes 
sense  to  spend  some  time  thinking 
about  airlines. 

And  thinking  about  Pan  Am 
specifically. 

For  one,  there  are  parts  of  the 
world  to  which  only  Pan  Am  flies 

ITeny.meenyrminy.mo  isaprett^good     nOn"StOp.  ( TokyO  f TOttl  LOS  AngeleS 
system  if  you're  only  making  a  short  hop.     anJ  ]NJew  York,  and  Auckland  f  rOITl 

San  Francisco*  on  the  new  747  SP. )  Thereby  cutting  a  couple  of  hours 
off  your  trip. 

For  another,  nobody  can  fly  you  direct  to  as  many  places  in  the 
world  from  the  U.S.  as  Pan  Am.  (Direct  means  no  change  of  planes.  And 
everyone  knows  what  that  means  to  a  traveler. ) 

For  another,  no  other  international  airline  has  as  extensive  and 
sophisticated  a  reservation  system  as  Pan  Am's  Panamac®  II. 

For  still  another,  Pan  Am's  in-flight  features  can  make  your  time  in 
flight  seem  even  shorter.  (Multi-lingual  flight  attendants,  a  choice  of 
movies,  a  big  choice  of  entrees.  On  many  of  our  747s  a  choice  for  first 
class  passengers  of  either  dining  at  your  seat  or  at  a  table  in  our  upper- 
deck  dining  room.  The  biggest  fleet  of  747s  to  give  you  room  to  stretch 
out  and  a  group  of  people  experienced  at  helping  travelers  all  over 
the  world.) 

In  the  end,  picking  Pan  Am  may  not  be  the  biggest  decision  you 
ever  make.  But  it  may  be  the  best.  Jl 


Americas  airline  to  the  world. 


*Starting  December  6,  1976. 


See  your  travel  agent. 


abdolatry  n,  fashionable  irreverence 
andelian  adj,  capable  of  nego- 
tiating high  places 
anphelopsis  n,  total  ennui,  lack  of 

interest 

aristotropic  adj,  tending  toward 
things  aristocratic — much  in 
the  way  a  heliotropic  plant  tends 
toward  the  sun 

arvine  adj,  dweller  of  the  fields, 
eg.,  field  mouse,  "the  arvine 
creature,  ran  hither  and  yon" 

autotoll  n,  toll  bridge — exact 
change  line 

B 

befrought  adj,  overwhelmed 

mentally 
blastworker  n,  one  who  works 

with  explosives,  i.e.,  nitro, 

dynamite,  TNT,  etc. 
bois  de  dard  n,  F,  wood  of  the 

dart — open  to  interpretation 
bombane  v,  to  hurl  invective  and 

contumely 


carboil  n,  the  solidified  oil  and 
grease  bubbles  which  adorn  the 
underside  of  a  car 

casselanaire  n,  pipe  dream, 
fanciful  creation 

cerenibrium  n,  narcotized 
tranquillity 

copulescence  n,  the  healthy 
afterglow  which  attends  suc- 
cessful intercourse 

cuptone  n,  the  sound  made  by 
cupping  the  hand  over  the  ear 


darkling  n,  one  who  is  depressed 

or  chronically  melancholy 
dipsonate   v,  to  force  alcoholic 

beverages  on  another  person 
dort  n,  small  object  of  scorn 

and  derision 
drisme  adj,  weather  which  is  both 

dreary  and  wet  (rainy) 


eggplantine  adj,  having  the  color 

or  shape  of  an  eggplant 
enfemic  adj,  peculiar  to  women 
ergroid  adj,  crude,  devoid  of 

politesse 
exarbiter  n,  sophist 
exorcyst  n,  one  who  engages  in 

elaborate  ritual  to  remove 

sebaceous  carbuncles 


Addenda  to  the  dictionary 


A  VOLLEY 

Despite  the  richness  of  the  American  language,  there 
are  occasional  gaps,  places  where,  for  lack  of  an  exact 
word,  several  must  do.  Though  new  words  are  constantly 
filtering  into  the  language  from  diverse  sources,  few 
persons,  to  my  knowledge,  are  intentionally  and  profes- 
sionally creating  them. 

I  am  one  of  those  persons  and  am  considered  in  the 
trade,  along  with  Ambrose  Bierce,  a  master  lexicraftolo- 
gist.  Unfortunately,  poor  Ambrose  passed  away  some 
years  ago,  so  I  am  alone  in  the  field.  Many  of  the  exam- 
ples included  here  have  been  culled  from  my  early  writ- 


fandible  n,  dance  move  in  which 

fan  dancer  flourishes  fan 
fasole  v,  to  physically  calm  or 

restrain 
floit  v,  flaunt  sexually 
forque  v,  to  gouge  or  spear  with 

a  poisonous  instrument 
free-lantic  adj,  of  or  pertaining 

to  free-lance  work 


gnord  n,  large  chasm 
gorcon  n,  mythological  animal 

with  head  of  a  frog  and  body  of 

a  duck 

gorcozoid  adj,  of  or  pertaining  to 

a  gorcon 
graphoon  n,  verbal  cartoon, 

vignette — see  litoon 

H 

harveylike  adj,  similar  in 

appearance  to  Harvey 
hopsole  n,  the  anterior  or  ventral 

fin  of  the  gefilte  fiish 
horndite  n,  esoteric  sexual  allusion 

e.g.,  the  article  was  replete 

with  obscurantist  references  and 

horndite 

hyponious  adj,  given  to  flights  of 
imagination,  fanciful 

I 

iiant  n,  giant  pygmy  native  to  the 


Lesser  Antilles;  because  of  his 
unusual  size,  the  iiant  is  usually 
indistinguishable  from  anyone 
else 

insorcible  adj,  magically 

intractable 
iracent  adj,  glowing  with  ang 


;er 


J 

josan 

n,  the 

fourth  primary  color, 

the 

others 

being  red,  yellow, 

and 

blue 

K 

kapula  n,  in  grammar,  the 
reticulated  participle,  when 
juxtaposed  transitively  with  a 
split  infinitive 

kikidoori  n,  a  pearl-like  growth 
occasionally  uncovered  during 
root-canal  surgery 

klonce  n,  crotch 


lapant  n,  lasciviously  hungry 

individual.  Sufferer  from  satyriasis 

or  nymphomania 
lasarene  n,  cold,  one  who  is 

hyperborean  in  temperament 
licid  adj,  thin  quality  of  a  liquid — 

opposite  of  viscous 
litoon  n,  humorous  vignette — 

see  GRAPHOON 
lolodacity  n,  campaign  strategy 

in  which    politicians  hit 
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Lewis  Burke  Frumkes 


OF  WORDS 

ings,  which  may  account  for  their  relative  unfamiliarity. 

My  interest  in  lexicraftology  derives  chiefly  from  an 
ancestor,  twenty  generations  removed,  who  first  created 
the  article  the.  Some  say  he  would  be  justly  proud  of 
me,  were  he  still  around,  and  that  I  am  his  "bois  de 
dard,"  but  they  may  be  exaggerating  my  accomplish- 
ments. 

In  any  event,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  reader  will  not 
only  be  illumined  by  the  words  here  presented,  but 
will  feel  obligated  to  adapt  them  to  his  own  style  and 
needs. 


far  below  the  belt 

M 

malactive  ad],  evilly  busy,  up  to 
no  good,  e.g.,  the  malactive 
Mrs.  Mintz 

mondeveneer  n,  a  false  worldliness, 
e.g.,  the  count  assumed  a 
mondeveneer 

monodigital  ad],  involving  the 
action  of  one  finger,  e.g.,  he 
was  a  monodigital  typist 

myhx  n,  the  premature  blond 
streak  often  seen  running  through 
the  hair  of  young  women 

N 

nacilious  ad],  of  or  pertaining 
to  an  adult  who  uses  baby  talk 

nor  tu  rani  an   n,  1)   that  genus  of 
raccoon  which  is  both  nocturnal 
and  garbage-eating,  2)  any 
creature  of  the  evening 

nonono  adv,  extreme  form  of  the 
negative;  no! 

nudements  n,  rules  of  pornography 

o 

obstilibut  n,  that  end  of  a 

syringe  which  points  away  from 
the  face 

orealaby  n,  a  syllabus  or  com- 
pendium of  humorous  writing 

osantine  ad],  of  or  pertaining  to 
oozing 


ossis  n,  the  contents  of  a  black  hole 
P 

pantonomic  ad],  pertaining  to  the 
act  of  patting  a  friend  on  the 
derriere,  as  among  football  players 

phallander  n,  a  rare  species  of 
salamander,  characterized,  as  is 
the  fiddler  crab,  by  one 
outsized  member 

popsynopsis  n,  exceedingly  short 
summary 

porcule   ad],  round  of  face 

psintoid  ad],  pertaining  to  tongue 
twisters 

Q 

quatressential  ad],  not  quite 
quintessential 

quorbus  n,  a  carnivorous  plant 
once  found  in  parts  of  New 
Guinea  and  believed  to  consume 
virgins;  when  brought  to  civili- 
zation, it  rapidly  became  extinct 

R 

rackle  v,  to  grate  on  one's  nerves 
ramiform  n,  as  Webster  defines 
ramiform  as  resembling  a 
branch,  few  people  are  aware 
that  Ramiform  I  was  also 
pharaoh  of  Egypt,  451-450 
B.C.  He  is  not  much  discussed 
in  history  books,  having  ended 
his  life  by  butting  his  head  into 
a  pyramid,  causing  great 


embarrassment  to  the  Egyptians 
of  the  time.  Thus,  while  his 
name  has  been  carefully  deleted 
from  most  histories,  the  word 
ramiform  has  come  to  mean  the 
manner  of  ending  one's  life  by 
butting  one's  head.  There  was 
no  Ramiform  II 

resofincular  ad],  resembling  a 
wire  hanger 

rhapsorinth  n,  the  ten  tasks  which 
must  be  performed  before 
becoming  a  member  of  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries 

s 

salimony  n,  state  of  embarrassed 
poverty 

simplectic  ad],  so  simple  as  to 

be  absurd 
stargle   v,  to  choke,  making 

gurgling  noises 

T 

tandrome  n,  portable  elephant 
house 

tanteloupe  n,  sorcerer's  cap 
testiferous  ad],  uppity,  agitated 
trigatory  ad],  an  arrangement  of 

three,  e.g.,  he  entered  into  a 

trigatory  relationship 

u 

ulanimity  n,  complete  satiety, 

contentment 
umdrill  n,  state  of  bewilderment, 

darkness 

V 

vistant   ad],  within  visible  range 
vixative  ad],  pertaining  to 
undisciplined  study  habits 

w 

wampoles  n,  pi.,  the  vertical  sticks 
used  in  constructing  a  teepee 
or  tent 

wendigant  ad],  wayward,  stray 
wystemious  ad],  given  to 

circumlocution  and  double-talk 

X 

xenoralia  n,  foreign  idioms  and 
expressions 

Y 

yost  v,  to  lift  an  extremely  heavy 

object,  to  strain 
yukatory  ad],  relating  to  things 

vulgar  or  disgusting 

z 

zonoobia  n,  fantasy  state,  deep 
reverie 
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instructor  at  the  Insti- 
tute Allende  in  San 
Miguel  de  Allende, 
Mexico.  Her  stories  ap- 
pear in  leading  maga- 


MURIDAE 


As  PAUL,  coming  home  from  work, 
entered  his  large  apartment  in  the 
East  Eighties,  he  once  again  felt 
the  vague  hostility  in  the  air.  That 
meant  everyone  was  home.  It  was  deathly 
quiet.  That  meant  everyone  was  meditating. 
Gone  was  the  happy  cocktail  hour  when  Mar- 
ian and  the  girls  would  gather  around  him 
to  hear  how  his  day  had  gone.  Now  he  was 
expected  to  go  into  his  study  and  meditate 
too.  But  he  was  damned  if  he  would  today. 
He  went  into  the  living  room  and  poured  him- 
self a  drink. 

If  he  wished,  he,  too,  could  sit  down  and 
close  his  eyes — and  get  into  that  state  where 
gray  phosphorescence  boiled  up  behind  his 
eyelids — but  he  didn't  feel  like  it.  Besides, 
despite  having  paid  $150  for  it,  he  disliked 
his  mantra.  He  had  never  dared  tell  anyone 
this — certainly  not  Marian  and  the  girls,  who 
claimed  to  have  acquired  great  relaxation  and 
spiritual  insight  from  meditating.  They  would 
tell  him  his  mantra  was  merely  an  aid  to  con- 
centration, just  some  meaningless  syllables. 


But  his  did  mean  something  .  .  .  the  name  of 
a  Japanese  beer  he  had  drunk  quarts  of  dur- 
ing the  Occupation.  In  any  case,  although 
meditating  seemed  to  do  Marian  and  the  girls 
good — they  said  it  made  them  more  efficient — 
it  seemed  to  put  him  in  a  state  of  dull  ac 
quiescence. 

Drink  in  hand,  he  went  over  to  the  window 
and  gazed  down  below  at  the  park.  Dull  ac- 
quiescence. The  tips  of  the  trees  were  just 
turning  green.  It  brought  back  to  him  a  vision 
of  several  years  ago  when  the  girls  were  little 
and  they  would  all  go  bicycling  as  a  family 
Sunday  mornings  in  Central  Park .  .  .  the  girls 
in  their  matching  red  plaid  trousers,  white 
pullovers,  long  chestnut  hair  flying  in  the 
spring  wind,  and  Marian,  a  handsome  woman, 
with  her  good  legs,  athletic,  always  younger 
than  her  years,  and  Paul  himself,  serenely 
smiling — he  was  certain  he  would  have  been 
smiling — a  big  man  astride  his  English  bike, 
in  his  sweat  shirt,  shorts,  gym  socks,  and  sneak 
ers — his  chestnut  hair  just  the  right  length 
between  swinger  and  family  man.  They  must 
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have  been  just  what  the  mayor  had  in  mind 
when  he  declared  New  York  Fun  City. 

The  trouble  was,  Paul  thought,  they  were 
such  an  easy  target  for  all  the  bright  ideas 
that  came  along.  They  seemed  to  have  gone 
from  togetherness  to  nuclear  family  with  no 
element  of  choice.  The  setting  seemed  to  have 
changed  around  them.  Now,  when  the  five  of 
them  tried  to  do  anything  together,  it  felt  like 
moving  a  lot  of  lumber  about  in  a  very  small 
room. 

Well,  growing  up  was  hard  for  the  girls, 
and  growing  older  was  hard  on  Marian.  She 
was  conscientious,  educated,  energetic,  out- 
going— had  brought  all  these  qualities  to 
motherhood,  and  then  suddenly  the  girls, 
though  beautiful,  were  big,  sullen,  private. 

Until  recently.  Now  women's  liberation  had 


brought  them  together,  and  he  was  the  patsy. 
It  was  difficult  to  learn  exactly  what  he  had 
done  wrong;  he  had  been  under  the  impres- 
sion he  had  always  let  Marian  do  precisely 
what  she  wanted  to  do.  But  often  now  it 
seemed  as  if  the  mere  sight  of  him  enraged 
them.  His  success  as  a  lawyer  was  suspect, 
the  money,  food,  clothes,  education  he  gave 
them  were  suspect,  and,  most  baffling  of  all, 
the  love  he  felt  for  them  was  suspect.  As  a 
liberal  lawyer  he  had  willingly  helped  Marian 
with  her  various  crusades,  had  commiserated 
with  the  girls  over  the  injustices  they  expe- 
rienced as  women — they  could  be  crane  op- 
erators if  they  wanted  to — but  still,  evidently, 
he  stood  accused  by  the  mere  fact  of  being  a 
man,  husband  and  father. 


MARIAN  INTERRUPTED  his  thoughts 
by  coming  into  the  living  room, 
fresh  as  a  daisy  from  her  medi- 
tation. From  the  way  she  kissed 
him  he  realized  they  would  have  sex  later. 


Lovely,  big, 
beautiful  girls, 
they  sat  there, 
like  herd 
animals  sniff- 
ing the  wind, 
waiting  for 
him  to  say 
something 
oppressive 
to  them." 


Martim  Avillez 
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Cameron  Grey  Marian  believed  in  lots  of  sex.  So  did  he,  real- 
MURIDAE  ^'  a^tnough  recently  the  prospect  tired  him 
more  than  it  delighted  him.  Marian  had  read 
several  new  books  on  the  importance  of  the 
clitoris,  and  this  had  changed  their  lovemak- 
ing.  She  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
many  of  her  thitherto  orgasms  had  been  "ac- 
cidental"— and  why  leave  pleasure  up  to  ac- 
cident? Well,  he  was  no  one  to  interfere  with 
another's  pleasure.  Marian  could  have  what 
she  wanted.  Still,  he  felt  at  the  mercy  of  yet 
another  idea.  Pursued  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion, it  seemed  to  imply  that  the  penis  was 
on  its  way  out. 

He  caught  a  glance  of  their  embrace  in  the 
mirror.  They  looked  so  romantic.  He  supposed 
he  could  find  a  lot  of  women  left  who  didn't 
believe  in  women's  liberation.  But  he  didn't 
want  them.  Didn't  want  the  deception  in  his 
marriage,  didn't  want  some  woman  pretending 
he  was  great,  didn't  want  a  woman  limited 
enough  to  believe  he  was  great.  He  wanted 
Marian — the  way  she  used  to  be. 

Dinner  was  a  casserole  Marian  had  put  to- 
gether after  coming  home  from  her  work  for 
the  ERA.  The  girls  served,  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  was  his  turn  to  do  the  dishes 
afterwards.  Well,  he  didn't  mind  that.  Scrap- 
ing them  and  putting  them  in  the  machine  was 
a  change  after  a  day  in  the  courts  of  law. 

Over  coffee,  he  covertly  surveyed  his  lum- 
ber. At  times  his  tennis  friends  would  ask 
him,  "How  do  you  take  it,  surrounded  by 
women  all  the  time?"  They  would  try  to  com- 
miserate with  him  for  having  no  sons.  But 
Paul  would  laugh.  He  had  been  raised  in  a 
houseful  of  boys — his  mother  worn  out  at  forty 
by  his  father  and  all  their  wild  male  demands. 
He  had  had  enough  of  that.  Looking  at  Marian 
and  Hilary  and  Barbara  and  Robin,  he  real- 
ized all  over  again  that  he  was  crazy  about 
them.  Apparently  he  loved  women — every- 
thing about  them  delighted  him.  He  even  loved 
the  bathrooms  cluttered  with  flowery  lotions, 
shampoos,  perfumes,  and  now  New  Freedom 
Mini-pads.  And  he  was  a  fool  for  Marian's 

irfect  breasts  and  thighs — and  all  the  lovely 

Hows  and  roundnesses  of  the  female  body. 
Ht  had  adored  watching  his  little  girls  develop 
into  young  women,  filling  out  the  jeans,  bal- 
looning the  Indian  shirts.  .  . . 

They  seemed  impatient  to  get  back  to  what- 
ever they  were  doing  before  dinner,  but  still 
he  lingered,  wanting  to  have  a  real  conversa- 
tion with  them.  Lovely,  big,  beautiful  girls, 
they  sat  there,  like  herd  animals  sniffing  the 
wind,  waiting  for  him  to  say  something  op- 
pressive to  them.  He  had  learned  not  to  say, 
"How  was  school?"  That  was  putting  them 
down  for  still  being  in  school  while  he  was 


out  in  the  real  world.  He  could  not  ask  them 
about  boyfriends — that  was  treating  them  like 
sex  objects.  He  could  ask  them  how  they  felt 
— but  that  often  released  such  a  torrent  of 
self-analysis  on  how  it  felt  to  be  a  woman,  de- 
pendent on  men  for  everything  from  money  to 
behavior,  that  he  had  to  be  feeling  particularly 
strong.  More  and  more  he  was  finding  it  easier 
to  be  silent. 

"What's  the  matter,  Paul?"  Marian  said. 

"Nothing." 

"Hard  day  at  the  orifice?"  Hilary  asked. 
She  could  achieve  quite  an  ironic  tone  for  a 
fifteen-year-old.  No  doubt  his  fleeting  impulse 
to  belt  her  one — into  niceness — was  a  recalci- 
trant streak  of  chauvinism  left  in  him. 

Barbara  and  Robin  watched  him.  Test  case. 
But  he  was  tired. 

"No  .  .  .  not  really  .  . ." 

The  casserole  sat  in  his  stomach 
like  lead.  When  he  had  put  the  dishes 
in  the  machine  he  went  to  his  study 
and  worked  on  a  brief  until  Marian 
came  in  and  nuzzled  his  earlobe.  After  their 
lovemaking,  he  lay  beside  her,  sleepless.  She 
had  immediately  dropped  off  with  a  happy  lit- 
tle sigh.  He  tried  to  think  about  his  life,  to  pull 
it  together  somehow,  to  define  it — it  seemed 
to  be  slipping  away  from  him — but  all  he 
could  think  of  was,  "The  salt  has  lost  its 
savor."  He  tried  rhyming  savor  .  .  .  save  her 
.  .  .  shave  her. ...  He  had  another  big  day  to- 
morrow, a  tricky  case,  and  here  he  was,  tense 
and  thoroughly  depressed.  He'd  used  up  the 
last  of  the  sleeping  pills. 

Although  it  was  against  instructions,  he 
thought  of  meditating  to  get  to  sleep. 
Well.  Why  not? 

He  settled  himself,  closed  his  eyes,  and  be- 
gan to  repeat  his  mantra.  .  .  . 
Japanese  beer . . . 
Japanese  beer . . . 

Although  the  gray  phosphorescence  prom- 
ised to  foam  up  soon,  the  thought  of  Japanese 
beer  immediately  called  forth  his  drearier 
memories  of  the  Army.  He  opened  his  eyes. 

Dammit,  why  couldn't  he  have  been  given 
a  decent  mantra  like  everyone  else?  Something 
Indian  and  mystical.  He  thought  of  various 
Indian  names.  Bhagavadgita  .  .  .  too  long  .  .  . 
Kali  .  . .  no  .  .  .  Shiva?  .  .  .  Shiva  had  a  nice 
sound.  .  .  . 

He  closed  his  eyes  again. 

Shiva  .  .  . 

Shiva  .  .  . 

It  seemed  to  work  very  well.  Better,  in  fact. 
The  gray  foam  was  developing  a  slight  golden 
tinge  around  the  edges,  and  he  could  feel  him- 
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SONY 
PRESENTS 

THE 

NEXT  THING. 


You're  looking  at  Betamax, 
a  revolutionary  new  product  from  Sony  that 
plugs  into  any  TV  and  enables  you  to  see 
programs  you  would  have  otherwise  missed. 

We'll  explain. 

First  off,  let's  take  a  situation  where  there 
are  two  shows  on  opposite  each  other  and  you'd 
like  to  watch  both  of  them.  Well,  believe  it  or  not, 
now  you  can.  Because  Sony's  Betamax  deck 
can  actually  videotape  something  off  one 
channel  while  you're  watching  another  channel . 
Then,  when  you're  finished  watching  one  show, 
all  you  do  is  push 
some  buttons  and 
you  can  play  back 
a  tape  of  the  show 
that  you  would 
have  missed. 


TV  Picture  Simulate 


Model  SL-7200  Videotape  Player/Recorder 


Sony's  Betamax  Video- 
tape deck  It  lets  you 
see  shows  you  would 
have  missed. 


Pretty  incredible,  huh?  Well,  listen  to  some- 
thing else  Betamax  does  that's  equally  incredible. 

Let's  say  you  have  to  go  somewhere,  or  do 
something,  at  a  time  when  there's  something  on 
TV  you  want  to  see.  Well,  Sony's  Betamax  is 
equipped  with  a  timer  that  can  be  set  to  auto- 
matically videotape  that  program  while  you're 
not  there.  Then,  whenever  you  want,  you  just 
play  back  the  tape— and  again  you  see  what 
you  would  have  missed. 

(Our  one-hour  tapes,  by  the  way,  are 
reusable— just  record  over  them  and  use  them 
over  and  over  again.) 

Imagine.  With  Sony's  Betamax,  you'll  never 
again  miss  a  program  you  want  to  see. 
Ah,  progress! 

Betamax  plugs  into  any 
TV,  even  if  it's  not  a  Sony 
(though  you  11  be  missing 
a  lot  if  it's  not). 


BETAMAX 
IT'S  A  SONY; 
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Cameron  Grey  self  drifting  away,  his  body  becoming  weight- 
.  _  less,  his  mind  nicely  blank  . .  .  until  suddenly, 

iVlUrxlDAri,  wj[n  no  effort  at  all,  he  was  a  baby  mouse  on 
the  pillow.  He  was  hairless,  a  bit  chilled,  with 
his  eyes  only  half  open,  curled  on  the  pillow 
beside  Marian's.  He  stretched  and  could  dimly 
see  his  little  pink  feet  splayed  out  in  front 
of  him.  Strangely,  he  was  filled  with  a  tre- 
mendous health,  and  a  high  note  of  excitement 
vibrated  in  the  air  around  him.  Although  he 
felt  totally  a  baby  mouse — he  could  even  taste 
the  mother's  milk  left  in  his  mouth — he  could 
still  think,  and  he  thought,  profoundly,  "So 
I've  finally  got  it  together."  He  yawned — a 
delicious  drowsiness  came  over  him — and  he 
plunged  into  a  deep  infant  sleep. 

At  the  breakfast  table,  he  was  abstracted. 

"What's  the  matter,  Paul?" 

"Nothing." 

But  he  was  saying  "Nothing"  too  much 
these  days,  so  he  made  the  effort.  "I  dreamt  I 
was  a  baby  mouse  last  night." 

This  produced  unwonted  hilarity. 

"Oh,  daddy"  Barbara  said. 

Marian  smiled  at  him.  "Did  you  enjoy  it?" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did." 

"Classic,"  Hilary  said.  "Just  classic." 

"What  is?" 

"Dreams  of  little  animals  almost  always 
mean  you  are  dreaming  of  genitals." 

BUT  in  the  taxi  going  to  his  office 
he  was  certain  he  had  not  dreamt  of 
genitals.  He  knew  a  sex  dream  when 
he  had  one.  This  was  something  else. 
The  experience  of  being  a  baby  mouse  kept 
piercing  him  with  its  vividness — the  flood  of 
well-being,  the  perfection  of  his  little  body 
functioning  away  at  a  deliriously  high  meta- 
bolic rate  .  .  .  but,  above  all,  the  clarity  and  at- 
one-ness  of  his  mind — it  was  a  spiritual  dream. 
He  wished  he  knew  what  it  meant.  The  peace 
of  it  brimmed  over  into  his  day  ...  a  heady 
combination  of  peace  and  excitement.  .  .  .  He 
could  hardly  wait  to  meditate  again  with  his 
new  mantra.  He  went  through  the  day  with  his 
usual  efficiency,  even  through  two  trial  cases  in 
the  morning — although,  in  the  middle  of  cross- 
examining  one  witness,  he  was  suddenly  struck 
by  how  unimportant  the  case  was,  how  unim- 
portant it  all  was,  and  he  paused  between 
questions,  gazing  for  a  long  time  beyond  the 
witness.  His  fugue  may  have  been  interpreted 
by  the  jury  as  cold  disbelief,  he  realized,  re- 
turning to  his  office,  and  may  have  contributed 
to  his  winning  the  case. 

That  evening  he  went  with  Marian  to  an  all- 
woman  concert  at  Lincoln  Center,  and  al- 
though part  of  him  registered  the  heavy  tones 


of  Bartok,  the  sight  of  womanly  thighs  encas- 
ing cellos,  he  was  restless  and  impatient. 

The  girls  were  in  bed  when  they  returned, 
and  fortunately  Marian  was  tired  and  went  to 
sleep  immediately.  Free,  he  settled  himself ; 
and  closed  his  eyes. 

Shiva  .  .  . 

Shiva  .  .  . 

Sheeevah  .  . .  the  familiar  phosphorescence 
began  to  play  beneath  his  eyelids,  although 
this  time  it  filled  his  whole  head  and  was  shot 
with  streaks  of  golden  light.  .  .  .  Almost  imme- 
diately  he  was  a  mouse  again.  This  time  with 
hair  and  whiskers.  He  was  crouching  on  the 
pillow  in  an  attitude  of  intense  alertness.  Mar- 
ian loomed  huge  and  white  beside  him.  He 
was  no  longer  an  infant — the  peace  of  infancy 
had  been  replaced  by  a  tremendous  exhilara- 
tion. His  heart  was  thudding  in  his  young 
chest — he  realized  he  was  now  an  adolescent 
mouse.  Marian  smelled  very  old  and  he  felt  j 
very  new,  the  hair  on  his  body  silky,  his  pink 
feet  translucent.  He  brought  up  his  back  leg 
and  stroked  a  large  velvet  ear,  passing  his 
back  foot  down  over  his  face  To  trace  the  ends 
of  his  vibrating  whiskers.  Hesitantly  he  stepped 
out  on  the  pillowcase,  feeling  the  harsh  weave 
of  the  muslin  under  his  feet.  He  would  have 
laughed,  but  now  found  that  he  could  not 
laugh,  that  he  did  not  need  to  laugh — his 
whole  body  was  laughter.  The  Paul  in  him 
said,  "I  suppose  I  should  pull  myself  togeth- 
er," which  made  no  sense:  he  had  never  been 
so  together.  He  felt  a  violent  desire  to  run 
and  scampered  in  circles  around  the  pillow- 
case. It  was  fun,  but  not  completely  satisfying. 
He  had  an  urge  to  do  much  more,  and  realized 
he  was  now  three-dimensional. 

Magically,  he  descended  the  bed  leg  and 
crossed  the  parquet  floor.   Everything,  the  ; 
chair  legs,  his  giant  shoes  and  socks,  was 
bathed  in  a  luminosity  which  seemed  to  pour 
out  of  his  own  eyes,  which  he  could  feel  large  ) 
and  dark  in  his  head.  He  set  off  down  the 
hall,  with  the  intention  of  going  to  see  the 
girls  sleeping  in  their  beds,  but  was  detoured  >. 
by  the  powerful  smell  of  peanuts  in  the  silver 
dish  in  the  living  room.  Crouching  between 
the  silver  cigarette  lighter  and  silver  framed 
photographs  of  the  girls,  he  gorged  himself  on 
one.  It  was  marvelous  being  able  to  eat  and  ) 
laugh  at  the  same  time.  With  his  belly  sud- 
denly round,  he  crawled  down  the  coffee-table 
leg  and  pushed  his  way  through  the  nap  of  the 
living-room  rug — then  found  he  could  jump,  | 
which  he  did,  in  long  bounds  down  the  hall  to 
Hilary's  room.  He  realized  he  was  looking  for 
someone  to  play  with.  But  she  was  too  huge 
and  white  and  had  faintly  the  smell  of  Marian. 
Barbara,  in  the  next  bed,  was  not  much  better. 
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Two  pocket-size  gifts 
that  work  in  sunshine 

or  shade. 


£asy  to  use  Kodak 
rimlite  Instamatic 
8  and  38  cameras 
eature  automatic 
xposure  control 
hat  adjusts  to  chang- 
ig  light  automatical- 
y.  Indoors  they  use 
ipflash.  Or  ask  your 
hoto  dealer  about  a 
^odak  Ektron  elec- 
tronic flash  unit.  Both  take 
big,  clear,  colorful  pictures  or 
pocket-size  slides.  And  both 
are  available  in  attractive  gift 
outfits  complete  with  Kodak 


Go  from  sunshine  to  shade  with  no  settings  to  make.  It's  automatic! 


Actual  picture  size  3  Vi  x  4'/2 

color  film  and 
flipflash — every- 
thing you  need  to 
take  exciting  color 
pictures  on  Christ- 
mas morning. 
Trimlite  Instamatic 
28  cameras  now 
cost  less  than  $56. 
Trimlite  Instamatic 
38  cameras  now 
cost  less  than  $69.  Outfits  slightly 

higher.  Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Kodak  Trimlite  Instamatic 
28  and  38  cameras. 


M.  Cameron  Grey  He  scuttered  into  Robin's  room,  and  with 
MTTRTn  A TT  R°mn>  who  was  only  twelve,  he  felt  a  certain 
lVluruUAri,  kinship.  Crouching  on  the  paunch  of  her  big 
teddy  bear  which  she  still  kept  beside  her  pil- 
low, he  gazed  into  her  large  expanse  of  face. 
There  was  no  joy  there,  but  about  the  corners 
of  the  enormous  mouth  there  was  still  the  soft- 
ness and  vulnerability  of  youth. 

The  sight  sobered  him.  Through  his  joy  he 
felt  a  fatherly  pang  of  worry  for  her.  Imme- 
diately a  frightening  sense  of  dissolution  ran 
through  his  bones.  Some  terrible  threat  hung 
over  him.  Heart  pounding,  whiskers  rigid,  he 
dragged  himself  back  to  his  bed,  defecating 
the  peanut  on  the  way. 

With  his  last  strength  he  climbed  the  bed 
leg.  No  sooner  had  he  attained  the  pillowcase 
than  he  was  Paul  again.  He  was  breathing 
heavily,  bewildered  . .  .  yet  left  with  a  shim- 
mering memory  of  delight.  .  .  . 

"Another  terrific  dream,"  he  thought,  and 
fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 


IT  was  HARD  TO  WAKE  UP  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  heard  the  alarm  from  a  great 
distance,  and  then  Marian  was  joggling 
him,  shaking  his  shoulder. 
"Paul?  Come  on,  Paul,  you'll  be  late." 
He  put  his  feet  down  on  the  floor  and 
dragged  himself  up  to  a  sitting  position,  hold- 
ing his  head  in  his  hands. 
"Wow,"  he  said. 

"You  look  like  you'd  been  out  on  the  town 
last  night.  What's  the  matter,  Paul?  Didn't 
you  sleep  well?" 

"I  .  .  ."  his  rapturous  cavortings  of  the  night 
filled  him  with  wonder.  "I  . .  ."  He  even  drew 
a  hand  across  his  lips  to  feel  the  long  whisk- 
ers, tentatively  touched  his  fingers  to  his  ear. 

Then  the  human  hairs  on  the  back  of  his 
neck  rose.  He  stared  at  the  parquet  floor, 
where,  beside  his  bare  feet,  rested,  undeniably, 
several  little  mouse  droppings. 

Paul  did  not  go  to  his  club  for  lunch.  In- 
stead, he  walked  over  to  Bryant  Park  and 
sat  there  under  the  trees,  a  reasonable  man  in 
a  turmoil  of  confusion.  The  only  thing  he 
could  remotely  equate  his  feelings  to  was  be- 
ing in  love.  Not  as  it  was  with  Marian.  This 
was  some  wild,  absolutely  forbidden  love 
which  he  had  never  experienced.  But  who, 
what  was  he  in  love  with?  Being  a  mouse? 
The  incredibility  of  it  came  at  him  in  waves. 
Still,  last  night  was  no  dream.  He  had  become 
a  young  mouse,  and  the  intense  reality  of  it 
still  shook  him  to  his  cordovan  shoes.  Not  for 
a  moment  did  he  feel  he  was  sick  or  going 
crazy.  It  was  very  simple.  Through  his  unor- 
thodox meditation,  he  had  stumbled  on  some- 


thing absolutely  marvelous.  Although  he  was 
not  a  religious  man,  he  even  wondered  if  he 
might  not  have  stumbled  on  his  own  reincarna- 
tion, or  someone  else's.  Whatever  it  was,  with 
all  the  powerful,  perverse  willfulness  of  love, 
it  was  all  he  wanted. 

He  sat  on  the  stone  bench  and  stared  with 
growing  disbelief  at  the  gravel  at  his  feet.  Dis- 
belief in  the  gravel. 

He  stood  up  abruptly.  But  what  if  he 
couldn't  get  back  from  being  a  mouse?  That 
wouldn't  be  so  funny.  What  of  Marian  and  the 
girls,  his  career,  his  life?  Obviously  he  was 
playing  around  with  something  extremely  dan- 
gerous. Yes,  whatever  it  was  had  all  the  terror 
and  irresistible  appeal  of  a  secret,  suddenly 
realized  vice. 

This  sensible  line  of  thought  made  him  = 
abruptly  desolate.  The  gray  consciousness  of: 
his  manhood  came  over  him  like  a  shroud. 
He  was  nuts.  Or  he  was  tired — perhaps  having 
male  menopause  ...  it  was  a  bad  time  for  all ; 
of  them.  It  wasn't  easy  to  be  a  middle-aged 
woman  these  days,  or  a  teen-ager,  with  every- 
thing  falling  apart,  roles  confused,  values  i 
questioned.  .  .  .  He  walked  on  down  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. Waiting  for  the  green  light  at  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  he  thought  of  Robin's  sleeping, 
face,  and  of  his  fatherly  pang  of  protective-, 
ness — even  as  he  had  sat  watching  her  in  his  ■ 
happy  young  mousedom. .  .  . 

The  light  changed,  he  stepped  off — and  sud- 
denly he  stood  stock-still  while  traffic  blared 
at  him. 

That  was  it!  Worry  turned  him  back  into  a 
man!  How  simple!  Meditation  turned  him  into 
a  mouse;  worry  into  a  man.  He  could  have 
control. 

With  an  incredible  lightness  of  heart,  he 
hurried  back  to  the  office  and  dictated  twenty- 
seven  letters  while  waiting  for  nighttime. 

MARIAN  WANTED  TO  READ  in  bed, 
and  she  took  an  unconscionable 
amount  of  time  falling  asleep  over 
her  book.  He  held  a  book  in  his 
hands  too.  When  he  was  sure  she  was  really 
under,  he  took  her  book  and  placed  it  on  her 
bedside  table,  removed  her  glasses,  and  turned 
out  the  light.  He  kissed  the  back  of  her  neck. 
"Goodnight,"  he  whispered. 
Then, 

Shiva  .  .  .  Shiva  .  .  .  Shee  .  .  .  vah  ...  the  ; 
phosphorescence  before  his  eyes  was  all  golden 
now,  it  billowed  up  and  poured  around  him 
until,  with  breathtaking  abruptness,  he  found 
himself  sitting  up  on  his  hind  legs  on  the  pil- 
low. He  was  immediately  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous depth  and  breadth  of  his  chest,  the 
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bower  of  his  legs;  the  hair  on  his  body  had 

)econie  thicker  and  was  sticking  straight  out, 
*  electrified  by  the  huge,  close,  repellent  presence 
tlf  Marian.  He  scampered  down  the  bed  leg 
\  iiway  from  her.  He  was  brought  up  short  in 

he  hallway,  compelled  to  lick  his  fur  all  over, 
H  vhich  lie  could  do  with  lightning  rapidity;  it 

>ecame  sleek  and  shining  in  the  light  from  the 

)athroom. 

'  Then  he  could  take  stock.  If  infancy  was 
>eace,  and  adolescence  ecstasy,  this  was  com- 
pounded of  the  two — as  well  as  something 
;lse,  august  and  thrilling.  He  was  perfect. 
Everything  about  him  was  elegant,  thrusting, 
linuous,  sure.  All  of  his  senses  were  at  an 
Extraordinary  pitch.  He  took  a  step  forward 
|ind  found  he  had  huge  balls  between  his  hind 
legs.  They  were  heavy,  magical,  like  furnaces 
lhat  propelled  him  forward.  He  had  so  many 
hick,  possible  desires  he  didn't  know  which 
o  fulfill  first,  but  he  loped  down  the  hall  to 
he  bathroom  and  took  a  long,  excruciatingly 
liweet  drink  of  water  from  a  puddle  in  the 
fihower.  Then  he  scudded  along  to  the  kitchen, 
fvhere  he  paused  on  one  of  the  black  squares 
f)f  the  checkered  linoleum  floor.  A  cracker 
brumb  fitted  like  a  boulder  in  his  paws.  He 
jvas  attacking  it  with  powerful  rodent  teeth 
vhen  suddenly  on  the  white  square  next  to 
rim  a  shape  materialized — a  shape  surrounded 
)y  a  pungent,  infuriating  odor.  He  instantly 
ecognized  it  as  one  of  his  own  kind — and 
vent  into  his  fighting  stance — legs  spread,  feet 
.played  out,  tail  in  the  air.  Stiff-legged,  he 
mrled  his  body  at  his  opponent,  a  battle 
'ihriek  was  torn  from  his  throat,  he  heard  the 
-nap  of  teeth  in  his  ears  and  the  breath  of  his 
>pponent  come  out  with  a  startled  thud.  He 
mrled  himself  again.  He  could  feel  he  was 
ighting  a  bigger,  heavier  body,  but  it  made 
10  difference — he  had  the  advantage  of  total 
:onviction:  he  was  suddenly  in  a  thrilling 
laroxysm  of  rage.  The  glands  under  his  tail 
;purted  an  even  more  pungent  odor.  Then  the 
)ody  abruptly  gave,  and  retreated.  He  chased 
t,  nipping  at  its  haunches,  to  behind  the  stove, 
vhere  it  became  snakelike  and  oozed  down  a 
imall  hole. 

Breathing  heavily,  he  returned  to  his  black 
>quare  under  the  kitchen  table.  He  was  beside 
vimself  with  victory  and  righteous  anger. 

The  son  of  a  bitch!  Encroaching  on  his 
erritory!  He  never  knew  there  were  mice  in 
he  apartment.  After  all  he  paid  for  mainte- 
lance  every  month!  He'd  have  to  tell  the 
;u per  to  call  the  pest-control  people  .... 

Too  late!  Too  late  he  realized  he  had  slipped 
nto  worrying  like  a  man.  He  sat  up  on  his 
lind  legs- — but  gray  foam  swirled  around  him, 
lis  bones  dissolved,  and  he  received  a  terrific 


crack  on  the  head  from  the  underside  of  the 
kitchen  table. 

Marian,  roused  by  the  noise,  found  him 
sprawled,  dazed,  on  the  kitchen  floor. 

"What  on  earth,  Paul!" 

Somewhere  he  found  the  words.  "I  was  just 
getting  myself  a  snack,"  he  said.  "A  midnight 
snack." 

"Under  the  kitchen  table?"  She  stood  there 
in  her  nightgown,  for  once  truly  baffled. 

"I  must  have  slipped,"  he  said.  "On  a 
crumb." 

"Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  come  back  to  bed," 
Marian  said. 

He  got  into  bed  beside  her  and  feigned 
sleep.  Actually,  he  lay  there  in  a  haze  of  hap- 
piness, with  totally  justified,  purifying  adren- 
aline coursing  through  his  veins.  He  had  never 
known  the  bliss  of  rage  without  guilt  before. 
When  he  did  drop  off,  it  was  into  the  fine, 
mellow  sleep  of  the  just. 


'He  approached 
the  opening, 
and  odors  rich 
and  splendid 
with  promise 
wrapped 
around  him. 
To  his  help- 
less delight  he 
heard  strange, 
far-off 
singing." 


The  next  day  Paul  felt  certain  that 
with  one  more  mousetime  he  could 
have  complete  control  of  the  situa- 
tion. Last  night's  debacle  he  put 
down  to  inexperience.  He  had  gotten  carried 
away.  Certainly  now  that  he  knew  the  results, 
he  could  control  when  he  would  worry  or  not. 

He  foresaw  a  marvelous  life  ahead  of  him 
.  .  .  his  days  as  a  man,  a  good  man,  carrying 
out  his  duties  to  his  career,  and  as  a  husband 
and  father — and  his  nights,  ah,  his  nights! 
The  joy  of  them  dominated  his  day.  Instead 
of  feeling  trapped,  he  felt  he  was  going  some- 
where, toward  a  rich,  if  unknown  fulfillment. 
Over  the  lunch  table  at  the  club,  he  looked 
at  the  other  men  with  pity,  and  thought  of 
Marian  and  the  girls  with  tenderness.  Poor 
darlings,  casting  about  in  confusion  .... 

It  was  his  tennis  night  at  the  Armory,  and 
he  served  powerful  line  serves,  one  after  the 
other,  following  up  with  smashing  net  attacks. 
But,  compared  to  his  fight  of  the  night  before, 
his  flesh  felt  sluggish  and  heavy  on  his  bones, 
ridiculous  sweat  poured  down  over  his  eyes, 
and  his  attention,  even  at  tennis,  seemed 
splintered,  thready,  pierced  by  a  hundred 
other  useless  concerns. 

In  the  locker  room,  as  they  were  showering, 
his  partner  said,  "Boy,  you  were  hot  tonight. 
What  are  you  taking  these  days,  Paul?  Geri- 
tol?" 

He  laughed,  but  the  subject  of  age  brought 
a  worry  to  the  edge  of  his  mind. 

In  the  taxi,  alone,  he  gazed  out  of  the  win- 
dow as  the  park  unrolled  past  him.  There  was 
something  disturbing  about  his  recent  nights 
that  he  was  not  facing.  .  .  . 
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MURIDAE 


Home,  he  helped  Robin  with  her  algebra — 
a  delicate  task,  since  there  was  always  the  un- 
dercurrent that  he  was  condescending  to  her 
female  mind.  Actually,  he  could  barely  keep 
up  with  her.  Under  the  lamplight  of  the  din- 
ing-room table,  beside  Robin,  he  tried  to  fig- 
ure out  what  x  was.  It  was  a  problem  in  pro- 

50  25     8  TT  ,  , 

portions:  x.   ...  He  stared  at  the 

X  1 

figures,  then  looked  up  beyond  Robin.  ...  He 
was  forty-five;  if,  say,  thirty  years  was  the 
potential  time  left  to  him — he  rapidly  multi- 
plied 75  by  365,  calculating  his  number  of 
days — then,  three  nights  were  to  x  =  the  life 
span  of  a  mouse  .... 

He  felt  a  chill  along  his  spine.  Something 
was  badly  wrong  with  the  proportions!  His 
time  as  a  mouse  was  being  crazily  speeded  up. 
He  had  no  idea  what  the  life  span  of  a  mouse 
was,  but .  .  . 

"Daddy"  Robin  was  saying.  "If  it  bores 
you  so  much  you  don't  have  to  help  me." 

"What?  No,"  he  said,  "It  doesn't  bore  me. 
It  doesn't  bore  me  at  all." 


AT  night,  in  BED  beside  Marian,  as 
he  listened  to  her  falling  asleep, 
he  found  he  was  trembling.  He 
feared  what  he  was  going  to  find 
when  he  meditated,  and  he  did  not  want  to 
face  it.  He  lay  there,  summoning  his  courage. 
Marian  had  forgotten  to  draw  the  curtains, 
and  moonlight  was  coming  through  the  win- 
dow and  spilling  on  the  floor.  He  took  a  deep 
breath  and  closed  his  eyes. 
"Shiva,"  he  whispered. 

The  phosphorescence  was  all  golden  now, 
cumulus  clouds  of  it,  and  he  heard  a  high 
quivering  note,  as  if  his  trembling  had  been 
transformed  into  music.  It  broke  off,  and  he 
found  himself  on  the  pillow,  in  the  act  of  scut- 
tering  away  from  Marian,  darting  lightly 
across  her  sleeping  legs,  down  off  the  bed,  into 
the  pool  of  moonlight.  He  sat  there,  front 
paws  raised. 

Yes,  it  was  true.  He  was  heavier  now,  more 
mature.  His  dark  eyes  were  huge  in  his  head, 
his  whiskers  extended  like  searchlights  around 
him.  He  ran  a  long  foot  over  his  silvered  fur. 
Yes,  the  night  before  he  had  been  a  young 
male — now  he  was  in  his  prime.  The  muscular 
joy  of  the  previous  night  had  changed  into  a 
richness  of — he  could  only  call  it  spirit.  He 
felt  kingly.  The  great  testicles  he  was  resting 
on  were  filled  with  generations.  His  memory 
stretched  back  into  the  dark  burrows  of  antiq- 
uity, smoothly,  endlessly  ...  he  was  part  of 
a  great  host,  his  time  sense  was  forever,  un- 
broken both  forward  and  backward  and  in 


other  new  directions,  as  if  time  cradled  him 
its  arms. 

He  climbed  up  onto  the  windowsill  an 
pressed  his  nose  against  the  cold  pane.  I 
even  felt  part  of  the  moon;  he  was  all  thing 
How  young  the  moon  was!  He  glided  do\v| 
the  hall,  passing  the  bedrooms  of  the  sleej 
ing  girls,  to  the  kitchen.  In  a  straight  line  1 
moved  across  the  checkered  floor  to  the  stov 
Neither  thirst  nor  hunger  interested  hi 
now.  .  .  . 

A  glow  came  from  the  hole — an  extraord 
nary  radiance.  He  knew  it  descended  to  a 
inconceivable  depth  which,  at  the  very  pi 
would  change  into  something  transcenden 
He  could  feel  his  great  phallus  stirring  in  i 
scabbard  of  fur.  There  lay  his  life.  He  a] 
proached  the  opening,  and  odors  rich  an 
splendid  with  promise  wrapped  around  hin 
To  his  helpless  delight  he  heard  strange,  fa 
off  singing. 

But  he  paused.  It  was  not  for  him  yet.  H 
could  not  go  yet.  He  had  unfinished  busines: 
He  kept  the  thought  of  unfinished  busines 
carefully  without  content  so  that  he  would  nc 
suddenly  become  a  man,  crushed  behind  th 
stove.  Marveling  at  his  control,  he  turne 
away  and  made  his  way  back  to  the  bedroon 
There  he  crawled  up  on  the  pillow  besid 
Marian.  It  took  all  the  rest  of  his  control  t 
remain  beside  her,  repellent  and  alien  as  sh 
was.  But  he  curled  up,  pressing  his  long  no& 
into  his  flank.  There  were,  fortunately  or  un 
fortunately,  hundreds  of  things  to  worry  abou 
.  .  .  the  large  concerns  .  .  .  death  and  taxes 
power  and  greed. .  .  .  But  he  chose  a  smal 
worry.  The  bill  from  Hilary's  orthodontist 
Not  even  itemized.  It  was  outrageous.  .  .  . 

His  long  body,  in  rumpled  pajamas  twistec 
around  him,  informed  him  he  was  back  again 
As  he  lay  there  quietly  in  the  cool  sheets  ht 
found  that  the  glow  from  the  hole  seemed  t< 
have  lodged  in  his  heart.  Truly.  So  that  if  h< 
opened  his  pajama  top  he  would  find  his  ches 
incandescent.  He  wanted  to  weep  with  long 
ing  

He  sat  up. 

This  was  insanity! 

He  had  never  bargained  for  this. 

What  if  he  had  gone  down  the  hole?  Goc 
knows  what  would  really  happen  to  him  dowrl 
there.  It  was  obviously  so  much  more  tharl 
just  playing  around  with  some  other  mice  I 
What,  even,  if  he  had  lost  the  fight  of  thf 
night  before,  and  Marian  and  the  girls  hac 
found  his  little  carcass  under  the  table  al 
breakfast  time?  Good  God,  he  was  a  respon  j 
sible  human  being.  .  . . 

He  looked  at  Marian.  He  gently  placed  s' 
hand  on  the  soft  curve  of  her  hip.  She  mut 
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Treasure! 
uesday,  December  7 
8  p.m./7  p.m.  Central* 
Public  Television 


Voyage  of  the  Hokule'a 
Tuesday,  January  18 
8  p.m./7  p.m.  Central* 
on  Public  Television 


Indians 
day,  February  15 
a./7  p.m.  Central* 
blicTele  * 


Gulf  welcomes  you  to  another 
exciting  National  Geographic 
Season  on  PBS. 

Last  year  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  made  it  possible  for  two  great 
American  institutions  to  bring  you  some  of  the  seasons  most 
exciting  television. 

Gulf  s  three-year  commitment  to  the  National  Geographic 
Society  and  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  goes  beyond  the  usual 
corporate  grant.  We  not  only  want  to  bring  high-quality  programs 
to  the  American  audience;  we  want  to  strengthen  Public 
Television,  too. 

The  eight  new  specials  you'll  see  over  the  next  two  years  are 
original  American-made  documentaries  produced  by  the  National 
Geographic  Society  and  WQED/Pittsburgh,  a  PBS  production 
center. 

Gulf  funded  the  project  because  we  believe  that  the  future  of 
Public  Television  depends  on  creating  as  well  as  broadcasting 
exceptional  programming. 

We're  also  committed  to  bringing  a  wider  audience  to  PBS. 
So  we've  provided  funds  to  promote  the  National  Geographic 
Specials  on  both  a  national  and  local  level.  Judging  from  the 
response  to  the  first  season,  millions  of  Americans  are  now  more 
aware  of  the  exciting  programs  they  can  see  only  on  Public 
Television. 

Now  we're  ready  for  the  Second  National  Geographic  Season 
on  PBS.  We  hope  the  millions  who  enjoyed  the  National 
Geographic  Specials  last  year  will  be  back  this  year. 

It's  another  exciting  season  on  Public  Television. 


M.  Cameron  Grey  tered  something  in  her  sleep.  He  couldn't  get 
MT iDin  A  r  *ne  words,  Dut  mey  sounded  forlorn.  Quietly 
1V1UK1DAL  slipping  out  of  bed,  he  went  to  Hilary  and 
Barbara's  room.  It  was  so  crammed  with 
clothes,  books  and  records,  beauty  aids  and 
sports  equipment,  there  was  no  place  to  sit 
down,  so  he  stood  there  looking  down  at  their 
faces.  They  were  sleeping  as  if  their  lives  de- 
pended on  it.  And  in  Robin's  room,  she  too 
had  her  fist  clenched  into  her  pillow,  her 
young  face  sternly  baffled.  He  smiled  wanly 
and,  bending  down,  kissed  the  spot  where  her 
dark  hair  grew  from  her  temple.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  bed,  taking  his  place  beside  Marian. 
He  was  suddenly  desperately  tired.  But  filled 
with  the  warm,  dull  comfort  of  renunciation. 


His  sense  of  renunciation  re- 
mained with  him  until  ten  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  Then,  on  his  way 
to  court,  cutting  through  a  corner 
of  the  park,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  gray 
squirrel  whisking  up  a  tree  and  was  suddenly 
shattered  by  an  intolerable  sense  of  loss.  He 
sat  down  heavily  on  a  bench.  This  was  hope- 
less! He  realized  he  had  not  truly  renounced 
his  life  as  a  mouse — he  had  only  put  it  off. 

But  he  could  not  put  it  off.  His  mouse  exis- 
tence would  not  wait  for  him.  What  he  had 
vaguely  formulated  while  helping  Robin  with 
her  algebra  now  presented  itself  to  him  with 
the  clarity  of  a  judicial  sentence:  he  was  los- 
ing his  time  as  a  mouse!  Even  as  he  sat  here 
on  the  bench  another  life  was  going  inexorably 
on  within  him.  The  mouse  in  him — like  all 
creatures,  was  growing,  towards  death.  His 
four  experiences  had  been  only  brief,  kalei- 
doscopic glimpses,  rites  of  passage  in  time — 
time  wildly  accelerated. 

So  what  if  he  waited  too  long  and  then  tried 
to  get  back — he  knew  he  would  try  to  get 
back — and  found  he  was  a  long-dead  mouse? 
His  stomach  turned  over  with  horror.  That 
would  be  true  insanity.  At  best,  Marian  would 
wake  up  to  a  dry  little  skeleton  on  the  pillow- 
case; at  worst,  to  a  human  vegetable  beside 
her — he  would  be  a  vegetable  for  Marian  and 
the  girls  for  the  long  unthinkable  years  left 
to  him  as  a  man.  .  .  . 

Abruptly,  he  hailed  a  cab  and  directed  the 
driver  to  the  Public  Library.  There,  in  the 
cathedral-like  Catalogue  Room,  he  first,  in  his 
urgency,  looked  under  "Titles,"  and  found 
himself  staring  at  Of  Mice  and  Men,  crazily 
believing,  for  a  moment,  that  someone  else 
had  had  his  problem.  He  shook  his  head  and 
moved  over  to  "Subjects." 

He  found  what  he  was  looking  for  in  Rais- 
ing Small  Animals  for  Pleasure  and  Profit. 
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Young  mice  are  born  naked  with  their  eyes 
closed.  They  grow  rapidly  and  begin  to  eat  solid 
food  at  two  to  three  weeks  of  age.  They  attain 
sexual  maturity  at  two  to  three  months. 

Then,  there  it  was: 

The  life  span  of  a  mouse  is  three  to  five  years. 

He  sat  back,  holding  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  pamphlet  in  his  hands  as  if  it 
were  a  sacred  text.  So  he  did  have  some  time. 
His  rapid  development  would  now  ease  off, 
perhaps  it  had  caught  up  with  him,  and  he 
would  be  in  his  prime  for  a  long  "time"  . . . 
besides,  time  was  so  relative,  he  knew  that 
now.  His  life  as  a  mouse  would  seem  as  long 
as  his  life  as  a  man.  .  .  . 

The  glow  from  the  mousehole  enveloped 
him  as  he  read  on  with  the  intentness  and  rev- 
erence he  had  never  brought  to  any  printed 
words  before.  .  .  . 

The  Mouse  (family  Muridae)  is  thought 
to  have  had  its  ancient  origin  in  Asia  and 
has  spread  to  every  part  of  the  world.  Its 
great  success  as  a  species  is  due  to  its  amaz- 
ing adaptability  and  astonishing  fecundity. 
In  ideal  circumstances,  one  male  mouse  can 
sire  3,000  of  its  species  in  a  year. 

And 

That  mice  do  have  singing  ability  should 
not  be  dismissed  as  an  old  wives'  tale. 
What  they  make  is  a  high  wiry  trill  which 
is  mostly  supersonic.  Only  occasionally  does 
it  fall  within  human  auditory  range. 

Paul  sat  there,  immobile  with  enchantment, 
staring  out  over  the  bent  heads  at  the  long 
tables. 

Back  at  the  office,  he  brushed  off 
his  secretary's  messages — urgent 
queries  as  to  why  he  had  not  shown 
up  in  court.  He  went  into  his  office, 
saying  he  did  not  want  to  be  disturbed  on  any 
account.  At  his  desk  he  surrounded  himself 
with  his  personal  files,  grateful  that  as  a  lawyer 
he  had  always  kept  his  affairs  in  order. 

There  would  be  more  than  enough  for  Mar- 
ian to  live  on.  And  the  girls  could  go  to  col- 
lege— they  could  become  doctors  or  lawyers  or 
captains  of  industry.  .  .  .  Staring  out  of  the 
window,  he  felt  good  about  it  all.  It  was  not 
as  if  he  were  deserting  them.  He  was  sparing 
them. 

There  was  a  slight  flaw  in  his  logic.  After 
all,  he  should  be  able  to  stop  turning  himself 
into  a  mouse  just  as  some  people  could  stop 
smoking  or  drinking  if  they  absolutely  had 
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He  did  not  want  to.  His  whole  life  was  a 
dream — he  saw  that  now.  He  would  not  be 
escaping,  he  would  be  entering  reality  . .  .  with 
all  its  wholeness,  immediacy,  all  its  dangers. 
He  possibly  would  have  to  fight  every  day  for 
his  survival. 

For  the  sake  of  the  glow  .  .  . 

He  thought  of  writing  Marian  a  note.  But 
then  it  might  be  interpreted  as  suicide.  No, 
Marian  would  have  to  live  with  a  little  mystery 
in  her  life.  He  thought  of  Marian,  her  straight- 
forward brown  eyes,  her  slender  organized 
hands  .  .  .  yes,  some  mystery  might  do  her 
good. 

And  the  girls?  He  had  never  lied  to  them. 
There  had  never  been  anything  to  lie  about. 

"My  dearest  Hilary,  Barbara,  and  Robin  . . ." 
How  could  he  even  begin  to  explain?  He 
couldn't  even  explain  it  to  himself.  Best  to 
leave  it.  He  was  glad  that  his  life  had  been 
such  that  there  was  nothing  to  point  to  anoth- 
er woman  or  any  irregularity  for  which  they 
would  have  to  be  ashamed.  The  staff  had  gone 
home,  and  he  closed  the  door  on  a  long, 
respectable  career. 

It  was  his  night  to  get  the  dinner,  and  he 
stopped  by  Gristede's  to  buy  tournedos,  with 
refrigerated  Bearnaise  sauce,  endives  and  wa- 
tercress, frozen  puffed  potatoes.  At  La  Patis- 
serie he  bought  a  chocolate  pie,  at  the  wine 
shop,  two  bottles  of  Nuits-St.-Georges.  Robin 
was  just  beginning  to  appreciate  that  sort  of 
thing.  The  others  had  gone  through  it,  to 
Granola. 

Ladened  with  his  packages,  he  let  himself 
into  the  apartment,  into  the  deep  quiet  of  med- 
itation, and  began  to  prepare  the  meal.  Can- 
dles on  the  table,  real  napkins  for  a  change. 
As  he  opened  the  oven  door  to  put  the  tour- 
nedos in  for  broiling,  he  tried  not  to  think 
about  what  lay  behind  the  stove  .... 

And  then  he  was  seated  at  the  table  with 
his  family.  His  dinner  seemed  to  assuage  the 
usual  feelings,  and  it  had  been  a  good  day  for 
everybody:  Robin  had  gotten  a  B  in  her  alge- 
bra, Barbara's  team  had  won,  and  Hilary  had 
met  a  wonderful  boy  who,  he  gathered  from 
her  description,  treated  her  just  like  a  boy. 
And  Marian,  he  could  tell,  was  feeling  amo- 
rous. He  looked  at  her  across  the  candlelight. 
She  was  a  stunning  woman,  really. 

And  the  girls.  Leaning  his  elbows  on  the 
table,  he  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  How 
strong  and  splendid  they  were,  with  rounded 
flesh  and  satiny  skin  .  .  .  like,  like  large  white 
calla  lilies  on  thick  green  stems  .  .  .  •  He  felt  a 
constriction  in  his  throat. 

"You  are  all  so  beautiful,"  he  said.  And  they 


were,  as  they  turned  their  intelligent  face 
toward  him,  with  Marian's  high  cheekbones 
and  his  dark  level  eyebrows,  which,  on  them 
gave  them  a  look  of  lovely  disdain.  "So  beau 
tiful .  .  ." 

"Oh,  daddy,"  Hilary  said.  But  she  lookec 
pleased. 


THAT  night  in  bed  he  made  Mariar 
as  happy  as  he  possibly  could.  Wher 
he  was  certain  she  was  asleep,  he  go 
out  of  bed  and  went  to  the  window 
gently  drawing  the  curtains  apart.  He  lookec 
down  into  the  park. 
"Goodbye,"  he  said. 

Then,  idiotically,  to  a  deity  he  could  no 
conceive  of,  "Thy  will  be  done." 

For  really,  the  matter  did  seem  out  of  hi: 
hands.  He  would  never  worry  like  a  mar 
again.  He  was  losing  his  life  in  order  to  gair 
it — suddenly  all  of  the  spiritual  insights  o: 
both  East  and  West  made  sense. 

There  was  no  need  to  lie  down  beside  Mari 
an.  He  took  off  his  pajamas,  folded  them  care 
fully  and  put  them  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  anc 
lay  down  on  the  floor  in  the  pool  of  moonlight 
Closing  his  eyes,  he  summoned  his  spurious 
mantra. 

Shiva 

Shiva 

A  terrible  pain  cut  through  him. 

He  found  he  was  licking  a  great  gash  in  his 
shoulder.  His  fur  was  matted,  the  flesh  of  a 
severed  muscle  was  bulging  out  of  the  wound 
and  under  that  the  white  glistening  of  bone. 
Something  had  gone  wrong.  Obviously  he  had 
been  in  a  fight  during  the  day — perhaps  even 
while  he  had  been  sitting  in  the  park.  But  he 
felt  strangely  calm;  it  did  not  matter.  Nothing 
was  perfect.  He  was  tough,  canny.  His  tongue 
could  heal.  Even  the  pain  did  not  matter.  All 
that  mattered  was  to  get  to  the  hole. 

He  dragged  himself  down  the  endless  hall- 
way, across  the  checkered  linoleum.  The  stove 
was  like  a  huge  white  cliff  shining  and  beckon 
ing  to  him,  and  even  from  a  distance  came  the 
clean  odor  of  sanctity — a  great  clear  gust  of 
primal  fresh  air.  Exultantly,  he  dragged  him- 
self under  the  stove,  pushing  his  way  through 
dust,  to  the  hole.  The  radiance  from  it  reached 
out  to  him  and  then,  even  wounded  and  faint, 
he  possessed  the  glow,  the  strength,  steadiness, 
power,  the  purity  of  intention.  Between  his 
rear  legs  he  bore  his  destiny  like  a  golden 
chalice.  Elongating  his  body,  and  flattening 
his  long  silvery  whiskers  against  his  jowls,  he 
slithered  down  into  the  hole — into  the  deep 
labyrinth  of  the  endless  possibilities  of  his 
race. 
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When  it  comes 
to  energy, 

we  Ye  in  the 
countdown  years. 


An  electrically  powered  irrigation 
system  has  greatly  increased  produc- 
tivity on  this  farm  in  northeastern 
Colorado,  near  Fort  Morgan.  These 
huge  sprinklers  are  now  a  common 
sight  in  the  nation's  millions  of  acres 
of  once  parched  and  useless  land. 


Basin  Flectric  Power 
Cooperative's  new  lignite- 
fired  plant  near  Stanton. 
N.D..  is  part  of  a  complex 
generating  power  for  more 
than  100  rural  electric 
svstems  in  eight  states.  Long 
a  leader  in  mined  area 
reclamation.  Basin  is  also 
researching  productivity 
levels  of  reclaimed  land. 


One  of  America's  newest 
consumer-owned  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives.  Mt. Wheeler 
Power.  Ely.  N'ev. .  is  wiping 
away  the  last  great  power 
desert  in  the  West.  Mt.  Wheeler 
has  strung  more  than  1000 
miles  of  line  to  serve  a  few 
hundred  families  in  Nevada 
and  Utah. 


Day  bv  day  the  earth's  supply  of  oil  and  natural  gas — on  which 
we  relv  heavily  —  gets  smaller.  Bv  the  \ear  JiMK'i  mo-t  of  it  will  be  jone. 

It's  a  frightening  countdown.  It  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  we  were 
not  an  energy-based  nation.  But  we  are.  Everything  that  enters  into  the 
way  we  live  in  America  depends  on  energj  — food,  shelter,  jobs. 

recreation,  everything. 
There  are  several  promising  possibilities — such  as  solar  and 
geothermal  power  —  which  ma\  provide  at  least  partial  answers  for  the 

long  term. 

But  for  the  immediate  future  we  must  turn  to  available 

alternative  sources  of  energy. 
That  means  nuclear  power  and  coal.  We  have  to  concentrate 
on  those  areas  of  development  rum  — before  the  countdow  n  goes  too  far. 
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One  of  the  world's  largest 
dams  is  Hoover  (Boulder) 
Dam.  near  Las  Vegas.  N'ev. 
Hydroelectric  projects  in 
the  U.S.  today  meet  about 
one-sixth  of  the  nation's 
total  electric  energy'  needs. 
Few  sites  remain  which  can 
be  developed  for  hydro 
projects. 


The  National  Rural 
Electriq  Cooperative 
Association  is  the 


service  organization 
for  nearlv  1000  rural 


tsT  serv  ing 


?iectnc  cooperatives 
ind  public  power 
some  25  million  people 
in  the  U.S.  Write  "Viewpointsr  NRECA. 
2000  Florida  Ave..  N.W..  Washington. 
D.C.  20009,  for  your  information  packet 
on  rural  electric  energy  positions. 


America's  rural  electric  systems 
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LOVE  IN  THE  GARDEN  STATE 

by  Brigid  Brophy 


Marry  Me,  by  John  Updike.  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  $7.95. 

JOHN  updike  subtitles  his 
new  book  "A  Romance." 
That  would  have  been  a 
classy  claim  in  the  fourteenth 
century  and  a  still  reputable  one, 
from  the  literary  point  of  view,  in  the 
eighteenth.  Presumably,  however, 
the  label  is  couched  in  modern  Eng- 
lish and  is  meant  to  declare  that  the 
book  has  a  high  saccharin  content. 
The  promise  is  fulfilled  passably  but 
nothing  like  brilliantly.  In  a  world 
where  Marry  Me  is  offered  in  a 
"signed,  boxed,  limited  edition"  at 
$20  and,  under  its  workaday  format 
and  price,  is  obviously  straining  for 
bestsellerdom,  I  can  only  note  a 
severe  weakening  in  the  public  stom- 
ach for  sentimentality.  Marry  Me 
will  make  you  queasy  and  will  set 
your  teeth  on  edge — but  only  mildly. 
The  great  masters  of  the  unfair  lit- 
erary knife  in  the  guts  (J.M.  Barrie, 
Hans  Andersen,  Louisa  M.  Alcott  I 
needn't  make  room  on  their  slope 
(the  slippery  one)  of  Parnassus. 
John  Updike  aspires  no  higher  than 
the  written  equivalent  of  kitsch  wall- 
paper for  the  nursery. 

He  starts  out,  indeed,  in  an  idiom 
that  resembles  heightened  baby  talk: 

Yes,  yes,  the  touch,  the  touch  of 
their  skins  the  length  of  their 


bodies  in  the  air,  under  the  sun. 
The  sun  made  his  closed  eyes 
swim  in  red;  her  side  and  up- 
ward shoulder  warmed  and  grad- 
ually melted.  They  felt  no  hurry; 
this  was  perhaps  the  gravest  proof 
that  they  were,  Jerry  and  Sally, 
the  original  man  and  woman — 
that  they  felt  no  hurry,  that  they 
did  not  so  much  excite  each  other 
as  put  the  man  and  woman  in 
each  other  to  rest. 

This  breath-bated  lisping  is  presum- 
ably meant  to  mimic  Jerry's  sensa- 
tions. It  is,  however,  the  author  who 
must  bear  the  responsibility  for  it — 
at  least  until,  as  it  is  surely  destined 
and  was  quite  probably  designed  to 
do,  the  thing  becomes  a  motion  pic- 
ture, when  the  lame  lyricism  of  the 
words  will  no  doubt  be  translated 
into  not-quite-in-focus  figures  loping 
without  effort  over  the  dunes,  and 
Jerry  and  Sally  will  "put  the  man 
and  woman  in  each  other  to  rest"  via 
the  image  of  breaking  surf. 

Although  John  Updike  is  awful, 
he  just  isn't  virtuoso  enough  to  be 
excruciatingly  awful.  That  opening 
love  scene  by  the  shore  is  the  worst 
he  can  do.  He  quickly  falls  off  from 
its  highlit  manner  and  into  routines 
of  sit-com  domesticity  of  the  kind 
you  can  see  any  old  banal  night  on 
television. 

All  the  same,  it  is  clearly  the  cine- 
ma, and  not  the  television,  screen 


that  the  book  is  keeping  one  eye  on. 
About  such  matters  as  sex,  menstru- 
ation, and  excretion,  which  the  small 
screen  still  often  pretends  don't  exist, 
Marry  Me  is  moderately  explicit,  if 
a  touch  twee.  And  the  social  setting, 
middle-class  rich  but  without  style 
or  cultural  roots,  is  one  I  have  al- 
ways taken  to  be  a  phenomenon  pe- 
culiar not  to  North  American  so- 
ciety but  to  North  American  film 
scripts. 

Far  from  making  good  their  im- 
personation of  "the  original  man  and 
woman,"  Jerry  and  Sally  prove  to 
be  very  unoriginally  circumstanced. 
Each  is  married  to  someone  else. 
What  draws  out  the  story,  and  in- 
deed gives  it  a  pretext  for  existing 
at  all,  is  that  Jerry  can't  make  up 
his  mind  whether  he  wants  to  ask  for 
a  divorce  and  marry  Sally.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Sally  seems  almost  equal- 
ly ambivalent,  but  since  she  barely 
exists  as  a  person  her  indecision 
doesn't  make  much  of  itself. 

Jerry,  on  the  other  hand,  is  char- 
acterized almost  exclusively  by  his 
inability  to  choose.  He  possesses  only 
two  other  distinct  traits.  The  first, 
which  he  shares  with  his  wife,  is  to 
be  constantly  reminded  of  paintings 
(and  occasionally  of  sculpture  ).  The 
narrative  is  littered  with  hands  "like 
a  Picasso  hand,"  "Arp-shape  lamps," 
the  "so-intensely  green  trees  beside 
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the  road — she  had  seen  them  before, 
in  a  Monet,  or  was  it  a  Pissarro?" 
and  so  forth.  As  these  references 
come  in  flurries,  I  think  they  mark 
the  places  w  here  the  author  reminded 
himself  to  carry  out  consistently  the 
background  I  they  met  at  art  school) 
he  has  attributed  to  Jerry  and  his 
wife.  Jerry's  second  characteristic, 
which  is  all  his  own,  is  retardation: 
intellectual  I  manifested  in  religios- 
ity I .  linguistic  I  in  conversation  w  ith 
his  mistress  he  adopts  "an  adolescent 
manner  of  speech"),  and  perhaps 
even  physical:  "He  looked  up,  a  tall 
child  with  wet  cheeks,  a  cut  knee,  a 
hopeful  smile."  So  lovingly  do  nar- 
rative, wife,  and  mistress  dwell  on 
Jerry's  unseasonable  boyishness  that 
I  began  to  hope  that  the  two  women 
who  inexplicably  love  him  would 
turn  out  to  be  elderly  homosexual 
[men  in  drag.  No  such  luck. 
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OR  ITS  FIRST  THIRD,  the 
plot  is  kept  ticking  by  the 
\  ictorian  farce  convention 
that,  if  you're  married,  you 
necessarily  conceal  any  love  affair? 
you  may  have  from  your  spouse,  a 
convention  as  implausible  as  the  one 
whereby  old-fashioned  mystery  sto- 
ries were  set  in  motion  by  the  hero- 
ine s  quite  wanton  unwillingness  to 
tell  the  police  that  she  has  found  an 
mnknown  corpse  in  her  bedroom. 
When  this  aged  clockwork  threatens 
to  run  down,  Jerry  tells  his  wife 
I  Ruth  i ,  and  Sally's  husband  |  Rich- 
ard t  finds  out,  about  the  Jerry-Sally 
ove  affair. 

That  should  provide  the  impetus  for 
further  imbroglio,  but  the  book  seems 
xhausted  of  energy.  Ruth  suffers  a 
■car  crash  that  may  be  an  unconscious 
uicide  attempt.  In  describing  it  the 
tuthor's  breathless  style  deepens  into 
abored  breathing,  and  his  sentence 
structure  becomes  as  monotonously 
ake-simple  as  anything  in  Heming- 
way. In  a  paragraph  of  eighteen  ~en- 
ences,  eight  begin  with  "She."  These 
ire  interleaved  with  four  cast  in  the 
same  syntactical  form  but  with  a  dif- 
ferent subject:  and  there  are  three 
sentences  where  the  subject  i~  a.sain 
'she"  but  a  phrase  or  an  adjective 
las  been  hooked  on  to  the  front. 

At  home — in.  that  is,  both  marital 
lomes — the  collisions  are  of  the  do- 
nestic  kind,  between  lovers,  spouses, 
ind  children.  These  scenes  may  be 
ntended  for  high  tragicomedy.  They 


come  out  as  take-home  sweet-and- 
sour.  Both  married  couples  have 
children:  to,  I  think,  the  same  ex- 
tent in  both  cases,  but  it's  hard  to 
be  sure  since  there  is  small  means 
of  telling  one  child  from  another. 
The  cuteness  that  you  might  expect 
to  attend  the  children  in  a  "romance" 
is  largely  lacking.  No  doubt  it's  all 
been  absorbed  by  Jerry.  At  a  mo- 
ment when  he  thinks,  incorrectly, 
that  he's  made  his  wife  pregnant 
again,  he  tells  her:  "\ou  re  going  to 
have  a  little  baby!"  Quite  apart  from 
the  fact  that  he  might  more  rea- 
sonably have  expected  her  to  have 
a  big  one,  taking  after  him,  this 
speech  seems  to  me  to  epitomize 
John  Lpdike's  half-bakedness.  If  he 
can  conceive  a  character  who  thinks 
a  woman  is  going  to  have  "a  little 
baby,"  ought  he  not  to  have  dared 
to  go  the  whole  horrid  hog  and  made 
it  a  dear  little  baby? 

The  symmetry  of  the  two  families 
is  evidendy  supposed  to  be  echoed 
by  the  construction  of  the  book.  The 
outer  chapters  propound  the  Jerry- 
Sally  affair  and  the  inner  ones  take 
the  reader  through,  in  turn,  "The 
Reacting  of  Ruth"  and  "The  Reacting 
of  Richard."  Ruth  and  Richard  com- 


plete some  sort  of  pattern  inasmuch 
as,  rather  against  the  grain  of  Ruth's 
character  and  what  is  discernible  of 
Richard's,  they  too  have  been  lovers. 
As  the  affair  is  over  and  they  don't 
want  to  divorce  their  spouses,  they 
obey  the  Victorian  convention  and 
don't  disclose  their  relationship  to 
the  other  pair  of  lovers.  Readers  are 
probably  meant  to  take  their  silence 
as  an  ironically  reversed  image  of 
the  main  pattern. 

Indeed,  all  the  insistence  on  pat- 
tern, together  with  the  chessboard 
diagrams  of  knight's  moves  that  oc- 
cur sometimes  in  the  text,  is  prob- 
ably intended  to  convince  readers 
that  something  rigorous,  formal,  and 
logical  is  taking  place.  No  doubt  the 
readers  are  invited  to  be  all  the  more 
surprised  when  the  schema  is  rup- 
tured tow  ards  the  end.  Jerry  decides, 
at  last,  not  to  run  off  with  and  marry 
his  mistress.  Then  the  narrative 
shows  him  doing  just  that.  Then  it 
turns  out  (another  cinematic  cliche 
translated  into  print  and  obviously 
aching  to  be  translated  back  again  ) 
that  that  bit  of  the  story  is  only  a 
daydream  of  Jerry's.  I  suspect  that 
in  fact  the  author  became  infected 
by  Jerry's  desire  to  have  his  cake 
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ami  eat  it.  Not  only  does  he  provide 
book  with  both  the  wish-fulfill- 
ment endings  of  which  romances  are 
rptible,  but  he's  souped  up  his 
rusty  old  machinery  with  as  large 
and  modish  a  dash  of  "the  experi- 
mental novel"  as  the  market  for  ro- 
mances can  be  expected  to  stand. 

For  all  the  fuss  about  pattern,  the 
intellectual  and  structural  content  of 
Marry  Me  is  to  my  mind  rather  lower 
than  in  a  run-of-the-mill  political 
thriller  by  the  sort  of  writer  who's 
never  praised  in  high  places.  The 
pattern  is  pointless  because  there's 
nothing  in  it.  The  children  have  been 
written  into  the  book  solely  to  tug 
at  the  heartstrings  (on  the  grounds 
that,  should  there  be  a  divorce,  some 
parent  or  other  is  bound  to  forfeit 
some  of  them ) .  Their  tugging  is  fee- 
ble, since  Jerry  has  used  up  most  of 
the  available  childishness;  and  there's 
nothing  much  for  them  to  tug  at,  be- 
cause Jerry  has  gobbled  up  most  of 
the  available  characteristics  of  any 
kind  and  has  reduced  half  the  adult 
quartet,  Richard  and  Sally,  to  ci- 
pherdom. 

One  side  of  the  symmetrical  pat- 
tern collapses,  therefore,  through 
debility.  The  other  is  overbalanced 
by  the  over-ornamentation  of  Ruth. 
This  character  at  least  the  author  has 
not  left  devoid  of  characteristics.  In- 
deed I  fear  he  would  applaud  the 
subtlety  of  a  reader  who  discerned 
in  Ruth  the  true  heroine  of  the  ro- 
mance. 

One  of  the  things  he  endows  Ruth 
with  is  a  father  who  has  a  "deafen- 
ing, benign,  pontifical  face."  I  spent 
some  time  wondering  in  what  sense 
a  face  could  deafen  anyone,  but  I've 
concluded  that  by  "deafening"  Mr. 
Updike  means  "going  deaf."  In  this 
he  may  be  following  a  usage  of  1680 
(marked  "rare"  by  the  Oxford  Dic- 
tionary), though  I  think  he's  more 
likely  to  be  following,  by  a  false 
analogy,  Time  magazine's  adjective 
"balding."  But  I  still  don't  see  why 
Mr.  Updike  thinks  that  the  part  of 
Ruth's  father  that  is  going  deaf  is  his 
face.  In  a  passage  that  flirts  with  the 
pale  mauve  ghost  of  Maurice  Mae- 
terlinck but  lacks  the  courage  to 
conjure  it  in  full  cry,  Mr.  Updike 
informs  his  readers  that  the  rain 
talked  to  Ruth.  But  it's  when  he 
plumbs  her  soul  or  at  least  her  mem- 
ories of  puberty  that  he  will  provoke 
any  reader  with  an  aesthetic  nerve 
in  him  to  blushes.  Ruth,  he  asserts, 


"had  felt  too  light  to  be  suddenly 
burdened  with  breasts,  with  a  wom- 
an's massive,  central  position  in  the 
universe." 

The  whole  empty  and  under-im- 
agined little  anecdote  is  set  at  the 
time  of  the  Kennedy  Presidency. 
Readers  from  the  United  States  may 
be  better  placed  than  a  European 
to  guess  what  that  is  meant  to  signify 
or  achieve.  I  conjecture  that  the  os- 
tensible motive  is  to  evoke  the  most 
recent  version  of  the  Golden  Age 


myth,  presumably  as  an  appropriate 
background  for  "the  original  man 
and  woman" — as  it  were,  Eden,  the 
Garden  state.  But  perhaps  the  effec- 
tive psychological  impulse  was  a  mat- 
ter of  association  of  cliches.  It  must 
have  been  just  about  at  that  period 
that  those  cinematic  lollopers  over 
the  sand  first  settled  into  their  slow- 
motion  stride.  □ 

Brigid  Brophy,  a  critic  and  playwright,  is 
the  author  of  The  Adventures  of  God  in  His 
Search  for  the  Black  Girl. 


RETURN  TO  THE  SOURCE 


by  John  Hollander 

To  Jerusalem  and  Back,  by  Saul 
Bellow.  Viking,  $7.95. 

OF  ALL  POSSIBLE  subjects, 
travel  is  the  most  difficult 
for  an  artist,  as  it  is  eas- 
iest for  the  journalist," 
remarked  W.  H.  Auden  of  Henry 
James's  itinerary  of  his  return  to  the 
United  States  in  1906,  The  Ameri- 
can Scene.  "For  the  latter,  the  in- 
teresting event  is  the  new,  the  ex- 
traordinary, the  comic,  the  shocking, 
and  all  that  the  peripatetic  journalist 
requires  is  a  flair  for  being  on  the 
spot  where  and  when  such  events 
happen.  .  .  .  The  artist,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  deprived  of  his  most  trea- 
sured liberty,  the  freedom  to  invent." 
In  1967  Saul  Bellow  went  to  Israel 


to  cover  the  Six-Day  War  as  a  jour- 
nalist; it  was  a  moment  of  triumph, 
and  the  Holocaust  seemed  to  have 
been  sealed  in  the  past.  In  1975 
he  returned  to  Jerusalem  as  an  ar- 
tist, after  eight  years  during  which 
America,  Israel,  and  their  relations 
to  each  other  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  had  saddened.  His  account  of 
the  journey  is  by  turns  comic,  bitter, 
nostalgic,  meditative,  earnest,  flighty, 
and  tragic,  but  perhaps  its  central 
strand  involves  Bellow's  lack  of  any 
need  for  "the  freedom  to  invent." 
Two  moments,  one  in  the  dual  his- 
tory of  Israel  ( the  quarter-century- 
old  modern  state  and  the  several- 
thousand-year-old  people )  and  the 
other  in  the  chronicler's  own  life, 
seem  to  have  coincided  with  imagi- 
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native  consequences:  Bellow's  jour- 
ney there  and  then  could  take  him  to 
a  world  many  of  whose  scenes,  char- 
acters, and  significances  are  like 
those  of  his  fictions. 

This  fine  book  (it  appeared  in 
slightly  different  form  in  The  New 
Yorker )  starts  out  in  London  on  the 
way  to  Jerusalem,  and  at  the  end 
returns  briefly  to  London  again  and 
then  home  to  Bellow's  Chicago.  But 
the  trip  is  a  journey  inward  and 
backward  as  well;  the  author  is  an 
important  novelist,  a  Chicagoan,  a 
literary  intellectual,  a  Jew,  a  lover 
of  Russian  literature,  and  it  is  these 
regions  of  identity  through  which 
he  voyages.  The  "To  .  .  .  and  Back" 
of  the  title  signifies  not  the  search 
of  a  reporter  for  a  story,  but  the 
ironic  questing  of  a  firmly  rooted 
artist  of  the  Jewish  Diaspora  in  his 
travel  abroad  to  a  lately  marked-out 
center,  and  safely  home  to  a  periph- 
ery of  exile  again.  The  title  com- 
prises as  well  an  additional  series  of 
narrative  and  speculative  oscillations 
between  Israel  and  America,  emo- 
tions and  ideologies,  things  and 
texts,  private  lives  and  public  roles, 
which  give  the  book  its  energy  and 
its  structure,  and  which  fill  it  with 
rewarding  asides,  at  first  glance 
seeming  almost  irrelevant,  on  litera- 
ture, politics,  and  the  life  of  the 
mind. 

Every  artist's  "personal  account" 
is  personal  in  its  own  way.  The  open- 
ing pages  of  Bellow's  book  may 
mislead  us  a  bit  into  thinking  that 
its  mode  of  ironic  perception,  half- 
affirming,  half-disclaiming  the  au- 
thor's identification  with  the  object 
of  his  journey,  will  be  maintained 
throughout.  On  boarding  the  plane  in 
London  with  his  gentile  wife,  Bellow 
is  seated  next  to  one  of  a  group  of 
ultra-orthodox  Hasidim,  living  and 
working  in  America  but  unable  to 
speak  English  or  to  see  the  need  for 
doing  so.  The  author  engages  this 
young  man  in  Yiddish,  and,  not  to 
offend  so  fiercely  innocent  an  ortho- 
doxy, endeavors  to  order  a  kosher 
meal  for  himself,  fails  because  the 
supply  has  been  exhausted,  and  finds 
the  combination  of  his  fluent  Yiddish 
and  ignored  dietary  laws  evoking  a 
baroque  conversation  with  his  neigh- 
bor. As  the  plane  lands,  the  State 
of  Israel  absorbs  them  both.  The 
acutely  assimilated  American  writer 
with  a  zest  for  the  heroic,  and  the 
even  more  acutely  intransigent  sec- 


tarian (whose  customary  dress  pre- 
serves nothing  more  Judaistic  than 
the  middle-class  clothing  of  nine- 
teenth-century Poland ) :  together 
they  stand  for  the  Diaspora  itself, 
disembarking  on  the  ancient  soil  of 
an  inconveniently  belated  nation- 
state.  For  the  unworldly  one,  the 
secular  republic  primarily  extends 
an  ease  of  access  to  sacred  ground, 
shadowed  perhaps  by  its  use  of  the 
holy  language  for  mundane  pur- 
poses, possibly  not  excluding  the 
abominable.  For  the  chronicler  sit- 
ting beside  him,  committed  neither 
to  mending  walls  nor  smashing 
them,  but  rather  to  meditating  on 
the  ways  in  which  walls  make  sense  of 
the  unbounded,  the  fact  of  the  na- 
tion-state as  a  democratic  republic 
is  itself  a  sacred  point.  "Where  there 
is  no  paradox,  there  is  no  life,"  says 
one  of  his  Israeli  acquaintances 
some  pages  later.  A  lesser  writer 
might  have  allowed  this  to  sum  up 
the  range  of  his  experience.  But 
Bellow  does  not,  and  the  structure 
of  his  account  leads  him  as  much 
into  personal  affirmation  as  ironic 
withdrawal,  into  moments  of  joy 
and  stretches  of  skepticism,  and 
even  into  one  glimpse,  proper  to 
sacred  ground,  of  a  transcendence 
of  time  and  place. 

His  book  is  no  travel  diary,  al- 
though its  episodes  are  shaped  by 
walks,  visits,  encounters,  excursions, 
consultations,  and  formal  interviews. 
The  book  is  full  of  talk:  Bellow  re- 
cords the  differing  views  of  his  in- 
formants on  the  book's  central  ques- 
tion— the  survival  of  Israel — often 
commenting  himself,  but  always 
leaving  the  reader  at  once  uncertain 
of  the  correctness  of  the  reading  of 
events,  and  yet  convinced  of  a  kind 
of  humane  authoritativeness  in  most 
of  the  speakers,  if  only  perhaps  be- 
cause they  are  all  dwelling  on  the 
shores  of  a  nightmare  of  annihila- 
tion. These  speakers  are  full  of  theo- 
ries about  Israel  and  the  Arab  na- 
tions, the  U.S.,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
Palestinians,  Israel  itself.  An  almost 
Dostoevskian  excitement — kindled 
by  the  relations  of  character  to  ide- 
ology— frequently  occurs.  But  the 
scenes  and  anecdotes  can  lead,  often 
wittily,  into  personal  association: 
autographed  pictures  of  Hubert 
Humphrey  presented  to  the  barber 
at  his  hotel  can  prompt  Bellow  to 
remember,  with  nostalgia  and  cha- 
grin, how  at  a  White  House  banquet 


lie  was  not  recognized  by  Humphrey, 
[n  another  instance,  he  is  led  into 
i  meditation  on  Jean-Paul  Sartre 
m<l  contemporary  French  culture. 

Throughout  all  this  is  a  sense  of 
lhe  grotesque  awkwardness  of  Jew- 
ish survival  having  to  be  intimately 
associated  with  Middle  Eastern  poli- 
Lcs  since  World  War  I.  "Wouldn't 
t  he  the  most  horrible  of  ironies  if 
the  Jews  had  collected  themselves 
conveniently  in  one  country  for  a 
second    Holocaust,"    observes  an 
American    academic,   and  Bellow's 
-ecurrent    theme   frequently  causes 
hr  reader  to  wonder  if  the  Holo- 
caust  is   not  perhaps   merely  sus- 
pended in  a  forty-year  lull.  But  the 
Dook  is  held  together  by  a  vision  of 
something  more  universal  as  well: 
'I  sometimes  think  there  are  two 
Israels,"  says  Bellow  at  a  late  point 
n  the  account.  '"The  real  one  is  ter- 
ritorially  insignificant.   The  other, 
he   mental   Israel,   is   immense,  a 
:ountry  inestimably  important,  play- 
ng  a  major  role  in  the  world,  as 
>road  as  all  history — and  perhaps 
is  deep  as  sleep." 

The  "sleep"  is  all  the  more  mean- 
ngful  here,  since  Bellow  has  charac- 
erized   as   a   kind   of  undogmatic 
lumber  the  attitudes  of  many  Jews 
oward  Israel  and,  more  generally, 
f  Westerners  toward  their  own  as 
et  unpoliced  states.  Sartre,  particu- 
arly,  exemplifies  for  him  the  state 
n  which  "A  great  deal  of  intel- 
igence  can  be  invested  in  ignorance 
yhen  the  need  for  illusion  is  deep." 
Jenry  Kissinger  is  another  of  the 
ook's  trimmers;  and  Joseph  Alsop 
nd  the  late  Arabist  Marshall  Hodg- 
on  display  a  sancta  simplicitas  in 
nese  pages.  There  are  palpable  he- 
oic  types  from  Saul  Bellow  novels 
s  well.  Teddy  Kollek,  the  energetic 
layor  of  Jerusalem  gets  an  almost 
mersonian     characterization:  "A 
orce  of  nature,  without  coaxing  he 
lakes   his   feelings   clear."  Meyer 
v  eisgall.  founder  of  the  Weizmann 
nstitute  of  Scientific  Research,  is 
Dr  him  another  entrepreneurial  ad- 
enturer,  and  a  ship's  engineer  and 
ibbutz-dweller  exemplifies  a  type  of 
ndurance  beyond  achievement. 

Life  and  literature,  past  and  pres- 
nt.  are  confronted  also  in  the 
ladow  of  Russia,  which  falls  across 
->  many  of  these  pages:  it  surround^ 
ellow's  own  world  as  Islam  does 
irael,  a  complex  presence.  The 
jiritual  home  of  Dostoevsky,  Sol- 


zhenitsyn,  Sinyavsky  (who  appear  as 
ironic  points  of  light  I,  it  is  also  the 
center  in  this  book  of  a  totalitarian 
darkness,  of  an  ideological  cloud 
which  can  almost  take  amusement 
from  the  temporary  status  of  a  bit 
of  territory  through  which  a  rem- 
nant of  rootless  cosmopolitans  have 
drilled  to  reconnect  their  roots, 
thereby  incidentally  infecting  the 
Middle  East  with  a  touch  of  serious 
but  eradicable  bourgeois  democracy. 

Bellow's  interlocutors  are  doves 
and  hawks,  optimists  and  prophets 
of  some  kind  of  destruction;  he  takes 
no  position  himself  on  the  Arab 
world,  but  only  hums  a  kind  of 
refrain  throughout  this  book:  the 
problematic  existence  of  Israel  as  a 
nation  "means  only  that  the  Jews, 
because  they  are  Jews,  have  never 
been  able  to  take  the  right  to  live  as 
a  natural  right."  Bellow's  deep  in- 
volvement with  Jewish  survival  is 
somehow  connected  in  these  reflec- 
tions with  a  fierce  loyalty  to  Ameri- 
can democratic  pluralism  I  notwith- 
standing the  destructive  necessity  of 
Israel's  political  dependence  on  the 
U.S.  I .  He  finds  them  both  threatened 
from  within  and  without,  and  reacts 
with  continuous  distaste  to  what  he 
interprets  as  overripe  innocence, 
and  the  weariness  and  satiation  of 
the  West  with  its  own  noblest  tradi- 
tions. 

What  gives  To  Jerusalem  and  Back 
a  unifying  tone  is  in  some  measure 
the  presence  of  the  author's  person- 
ality as  a  referee,  a  supplier  of  his- 
torical facts  and  provider  of  a  ru- 
minative literary  sensibility.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  bitterness  toward 
women  we  see  in  his  later  novels. 
And  there  seems  to  be  no  need,  in 
this  particular  mode  of  personal  re- 
portage, for  rhetorical  devices  of 
distancing  and  framing  the  narra- 
tor— one  thinks  of  Norman  Mailer's 
"he,"  which  is  sometimes  engaging, 
sometimes  presumptuous  like  a  his- 
torical past  tense  in  French.  Bel- 
low's own  dialectic  of  identities  is 
itself  emblematic  of  the  whole  milieu 
of  his  journey,  and  the  many  speak- 
ers seem  at  the  end  to  have  been 
internalized  as  a  chorus  of  hopes, 
fears,  and  pledges.  The  controlling 
ironies  are  ultimately  those  of  his- 
tory rather  than  those  of  personal- 
ity. 
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John  Hollander  is  a  professor  of  English  at 
Hunter  College.  His  most  recent  book  of 
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ACCOUNTS  OF  WAR 


by  Josiah  Bunting 

The  Face  of  Battle,  by  John  Kee- 
gan.  Viking,  $10.95. 

AJ.P.  TAYLOR  is  quoted 
as  having  said  that  the 
"sole  function  of  history 
is  to  amuse."  Gaminerie, 
most  probably,  and  not  worth  the 
obvious  and  boring  retort.  But  there 
is  a  subspecies  of  history,  enormous- 
ly successful  with  the  middlebrow 
public,  whose  only  function  would 
appear  to  confirm  Mr.  Taylor's  com- 
ment. This  is  military  history,  with 
its  near  relatives,  military  biography 
and  the  memoirs  of  military  men. 
They  go  down  like  popcorn:  no  illu- 
sion of  nourishment  is  created,  but 
it  tastes  good  and  people  want  more. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  popular  mil- 
itary history  is  usually  neither  nour- 
ishing nor  readable,  but  people  read 
it  for  all  kinds  of  reasons.  They  are 
drawn  to  the  study  of  violence  in 
which  they  have  not  participated. 
They  like  the  familiar  talk  of  regi- 
ments and  tactics,  and  they  are 
comforted  to  read  how  heroic  quali- 
ties— courage,  endurance,  tactical 
acuity,  panache,  kindliness,  and  ded- 
ication to  duty — make  a  difference. 

If  military  history  is  to  have  any 
utility,  its  authors  must  be  able  to 
generalize  about  problems  of  leader- 
ship and  tactics,  morale  and  logistics 
common  to  many  battles.  This  is 
very  difficult.  There  is  a  more  vex- 
ing, sometimes  intractable  problem: 
getting  the  "facts."  Most  military 
units  have  "military  historians" — 
members  of  the  commanders'  staffs, 
usually  officers  working  under  the 
unit  adjutant.  They  are  required  to 
write  combat  reports.  They  lie.  They 
may  not  always  intend  to  lie,  but 
they  are  (1)  at  the  mercy  of  infor- 
mation fed  them;  (2)  anxious  to 
please  their  commanders  and  make 
their  units  look  good;  and  (3)  usu- 
ally neither  trained  for  their  work 
nor  very  bright.  It  is  largely  from 
what  they  write  that  military  histo- 
rians, popular  or  academic,  must 
take  their  facts.  Military  historians 
may  also  read  accounts  of  contem- 


porary journalists,  letters  from  the 
front;  memoirs  of  participants.  They 
may  walk  the  ground.  They  may  also 
interview  participants  immediately 
after  battle,  a  technique  perfected 
during  the  wars  in  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam by  Gen.  S.L.A.  Marshall.  But 
invariably  they  bring  to  their  work 
baggages  of  bias,  prejudice  . .  .  what- 
ever. 


IT  will  not  do  to  be  too  flip. 
For  not  studying  the  causes  of 
war  and  the  way  wars  are 
fought  is  like  not  going  to  the 
doctor  when  an  absent  fingering  of 
the  neck  discloses  a  tumor  an  inch 
thick.  As  well  stop  all  cancer  re- 
search; as  well  abandon  the  search 
for  its  causes,  treatment,  and  cures. 

Much  is  written  about  how  wars 
begin,  about  "long-range  causes" 
and  the  miscalculations  of  enemy  in- 
tent which  ordinarily  precipitate 
war.  A  most  distinguished  line  of 
historians,  beginning,  in  the  West, 
with  Thucydides,  has  taught  us  all 
we  need  to  know  about  why  wars 
come  about.  We  pay  them  little  at- 
tention; or,  rather,  forget  what  they 
have  told  us  when  we  stop  being 
spectators  and  become  participants. 

The  line  between  popular  and,  let 
us  say,  academic  military  history  is 
difficult  to  locate.  Historians  who 
write  about  the  causes  of  war  are 
honored  in  their  profession.  With 
rare  exceptions,  those  who  write 
about  war,  about  battles,  are  not. 
That  this  should  be  so  attests  to  the 
professional  academic  suspicion  of 
any  writer  of  nonfiction  who  becomes 
"popular."  Few  universities  hire  and 
pay  military  historians;  a  tiny  per- 
centage of  doctoral  dissertations  in 
history  are  about  war.  So  the  most 
successful  and  most  admired  prac- 
titioners of  the  craft  have  tended 
to  be  women  and  men  unconnected 
with  universities:  Barbara  Tuchman, 
Douglas  Freeman,  Cornelius  Ryan, 
Elizabeth  Longford  (sections  of 
whose  Wellington:  The  Years  of  the 
Sword  represent  models  of  the  craft) 


Bruce  Catton,  S.L.A.  Marshall. 

The  most  accurate  descriptions  of 
battle,  of  men  in  war,  are  to  be  found 
in  imaginative  literature.  Stendhal 
is  better,  more  useful,  on  Waterloo 
than  any  historian  who  ever  wrote 
about  it.  He  isolates  the  dominant 
characteristic  of  large  military  com- 
bats: confusion.  Lieutenant  Fabri- 
zio,  in  The  Charterhouse  of  Parma, 
gaping  and  exhausted,  wonders  what 
the  hell  is  going  on,  his  field  of 
vision  randomly  populated  with 
"suites"  of  officers  dashing  about, 
imagining  they  are  controlling  things 
— in  reality  as  confused  as  he.  Yet 
their  influence  was  as  weighty,  as 
controlling,  as  Lyndon  Johnson's  se- 
lection of  tactical  targets  for  his  Air 
Force  in  Vietnam. 


THE  question  of  the  extent 
to  which  men  in  high  com- 
mand truly  influence  the 
course  of  events  in  battle 
is  one  of  several  posed  in  The  Face 
of  Battle,  John  Keegan's  important 
study  of  military  history  and  histo- 
riography. It  is  a  book  which  strad- 
dles the  line  between  academic  and 
popular  military  history,  an  authen- 
tic tour  de  force,  a  work  of  scholar- 
ship and  hard  thinking,  a  book  whose 
influence  in  its  field  will  be  marked. 
Mr.  Keegan  has  several  preoccupa- 
tions: how  has  military  history  been 
written?  what  should  it  be?  what  are 
its  problems?  what  elements  of  bat- 
tle, of  human  conduct  in  battle,  have 
and  will  transcend  limits  of  time  and 
mobility?  His  answers  are  rendered 
in  compelling  accounts  of  three  bat- 
tles fought  within  100  miles  of  each 
other,  but  separated  in  time  by  cen- 
turies: Agincourt,  1415;  Waterloo, 
1815;  the  Somme,  1916. 

Mr.  Keegan's  fixed  opinion  is  that 
military  history  fails  for  two  rea- 
sons: it  exalts  the  role  of  command- 
ers, ignoring  or  sliding  past  the  ques- 
tion of  the  motivation  of  soldiers. 
Second,  any  "narrative  account"  of 
battle  must  unjustly  impose  a  false, 
and  therefore  misleading,  sense  of 
order  on  its  proceedings.  It  is  what 
moves  men  to  fight  that  should  be 
the  dominant  issue  in  the  history  of 
battles;  it  is  here  that  useful  lessons 
can  be  learned.  The  narrative  tradi- 
tion of  military  history-writing, 
sometimes  reduced  to  the  absurd 
synecdochism  of  referring  to  armies 
by  the  names  of  their  commanders, 
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made  much  military  history  use- 
rendered  it  merely  "amusing." 
tradition  reached  its  apotheosis 
in  the  work  of  the  general-historian 
Caesar,  a  man  who  was  chillingly 
purposive  and  egomaniacal  in  war 
and  writing:  "These  things  having 
been  accomplished,  Caesar  next 
turned  his  attention  to  the  question 
of  Vercingetorix." 

The  highly  colored  narrative  can 
be  just  as  misleading.  Consider  Gen. 
Sir  William  Napier's  account  of  an 
English  attack  during  the  Peninsular 
War: 

Such  a  gallant  line,  issuing 
from  the  midst  of  the  smoke 
and  rapidly  separating  itself  from 
the  confused  and  broken  multi- 
tude, startled  the  enemy's  masses, 
then  augmenting  and  pressing 
forward  as  to  an  assured  victory; 
they  wavered,  hesitated  and,  vom- 
iting forth  a  storm  of  fire,  hastily 
endeavored  to  enlarge  their  front, 
while  a  fearful  discharge  of  grape 
from  all  their  artillery  whistled 
through  the  British  ranks. 

Obviously,  commanders  count  for 
something.  Their  presence  on  the 
"field  of  battle,"  a  constant  of  war 
rather  than  an  isolated  archaism, 
can  be  crucial  in  getting  soldiers  to 
do  what  they're  supposed  to  do.  Gen- 


erals in  Vietnam  frequently  dropped 
out  of  the  skies:  to  "see  for  them- 
selves," to  be  "visible,"  to  rally  and 
inspire  and  share  the  dangers.  It  is 
the  other  things  that  make  soldiers 
fight  that  Mr.  Keegan  thinks  should 
be  at  the  heart  of  useful  military 
history:  religion,  drink,  drugs,  pa- 
triotism, rage,  "discipline,"  hatred, 
fatigue,  the  obligation  to  be  brave 
in  the  presence  of  one's  friends.  Mil- 
itary historians  of  the  future  will 
have  to  be  extremely  patient  in  gath- 
ering their  evidence;  exhaustive  col- 
lations of  individual  motivations  and 
impressions  must  be  made — not  only 
as  the  basis  for  reasonable,  useful 
generalization,  but  also  as  a  correc- 
tive. For  the  problem  with  finding 
out  why  people  do  things,  after  the 
fact,  is  that  they  are  likely  to  tell 
you  either  what  they  think  you  want 
to  hear  or  what  they  think  sounds 
the  most  plausible  basis  for  their 
behavior. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  practice 
of  military  history  will  attract  many 
new  recruits.  It  is  less  likely  that 
those  it  does  attract  will  be  willing 
to  acknowledge,  and  carry  out,  what 
seems  to  be  the  increasingly  joyless 
and  painstaking  research  that  will 
yield  the  kinds  of  military  history 
Mr.  Keegan  describes  and  demon- 


strates in  The  Face  of  Battle.  Dis- 
sent, said  Burke,  was  most  despised 
when  most  needed.  The  same  might 
be  said  of  useful  military  history. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  wheth- 
er such  research  historians  will  be 
able  to  write  readable  narrative.  If 
they  cannot,  they  will  have  only 
themselves  to  read — and  blame. 

As  to  the  influence  and  genius  of 
great  generals — there  is  a  story  that 
Enrico  Fermi  once  asked  Gen.  Les- 
lie Groves  how  many  generals  might 
be  called  "great."  Groves  said  about 
three  out  of  every  100.  Fermi  asked 
how  a  general  qualified  for  the  ad- 
jective, and  Groves  replied  that  any 
general  who  had  won  five  major  bat- 
tles in  a  row  might  safely  be  called 
great.  This  was  in  the  middle  of 
World  War  II.  Well,  then,  said  Fer- 
mi, considering  that  the  opposing 
forces  in  most  theaters  of  operation 
are  roughly  equal,  the  odds  are  one 
of  two  that  a  general  will  win  a  bat- 
tle, one  of  four  that  he  will  win  two 
battles  in  a  row,  one  of  eight  for 
three,  one  of  sixteen  for  four,  one 
of  thirty-two  for  five.  "So  you  are 
right,  general,  about  three  out  of 
every  100.  Mathematical  probability, 
not  genius." 

Josiah  Bunting,  president  of  Briarcliff  Col- 
lege, is  completing  a  novel,  Under  the  Arch. 


BOOKS  IN  BRIEF:  THREE  HEMINGWAYS 


by  Michael  Malone 

You're  marked  for  Life," 
the  poet  Ernest  Walsh  told 
the  young  Hemingway.  So 
he  was.  For  Life,  Look, 
and  Time,  too.  And  so,  of  Papa 
whose  art  is  eleven  books  of  fiction, 
we  can  now  know  more  (thanks  to 
twice  that  many  posthumous  books 
of  faction)  than  we  care  to  know, 
or  should  care  to  know,  about  any- 
one, even  complete  strangers  like 
Marilyn  Monroe.  We  have  had  the 
word  from  his  critics  and  competi- 
tors, from  his  hunting  pals,  his  high- 
school  chums,  his  only  brother,  his 
oldest  and  his  second-youngest  sis- 
ter, and,  most  recently,  from  his 
third  son  and  his  fourth  wife.  We 
know  what  Hemingway  thought, 
bought,  caught,  and  shot,  we  know 
his  lies  and  his  lays,  when  and  where 
and  with  whom  he  did  everything  he 


ever  did.  We  know  the  color  of  his 
urine  samples  (dark  prune)  and  the 
measurements  of  his  boat's  beams 
(1^4  by  1%  inches).  All  this  about 
the  man  who  insisted  that  his  life 
should  be  "no  more  important  than 
my  body  will  be  when  I  am  dead," 
who  put  every  barricade  he  could 
devise  in  the  way  of  biographers, 
including  a  codicil  forbidding  pub- 
lication of  his  letters;  the  man  who 
knew  and  dreaded  the  fact  that,  as 
he  put  it,  the  jackals,  laundry  list- 
ers, and  hyenas  would  be  chewing 
away  at  his  corpse  the  minute  he 
died. 

So,  after  a  "seven-year  siege,"  the 
Official  Biographer,  Carlos  Baker, 
gave  us  the  official,  indispensable, 
and  undigestible  biofactory — 564  big 
pages  of  small  print,  followed  by  100 
more  pages  of  sources  for  such  per- 


tinent information  as  "EH  ignores 
view  outside  window,"  "EH's  bore- 
dom with  diet,"  "EH  shoots  buz-j 
zards." 

Baker  painstakingly  mortared  in 
the  spaces  in  the  1966  Papa  Heming- 
way by  A.  E.  Hotchner,  who  had  ) 
adapted   Hemingway's   stories   and  , 
novels  for  television  and  his  life  for  , 
Random  House.  Hotchner  assured  us  . 
that  he  knew  Papa's  "dreams  and  , 
disillusions,  his  triumphs  and  de-  t 
feats"  for  the  last  fourteen  years 
"right  up  to  the  day  he  died."  In 
sharing  all  that,  he  gave  us  a  lot 
of  Papa-talk  in  clipped  cabalese  that 
sounds  like  a  cross  between  Tonto  [ 
and  Mr.  Jingle  in  Pickwick  Papers.  \ 
Subsequently,  Hotchner  has  proved 
to  have  slipped  us  a  few  ballroom  j 
bananas,  though  probably  fewer  than  j 
the  ones   Papa   slipped   him,   dis-  jj 
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[prised  as  the  true  gen;  for  the  earn- 
est biographer  repeats  stories  with 
a  faith  that  would  have  revived  Tin- 
kerbell,  about  Papa  plugging  Nazis 
and  his  making  love  in  the  kitchen  of 
the  21  Club  to  a  stranger  who  left 
$300  in  his  pocket,  and  proved  to 
have  been  Legs  Diamond's  moll.  A 
liar  by  trade  should  be  able  to  count 
on  his  audience. 

High  on  the  Wild,  by  Lloyd  Ar- 
nold. R.  O.  Beatty,  $65. 

This  is  a  grand,  glossy  picture 
book  in  a  limited  edition  signed  by 
Papa's  first  son  and  talked  (rather 
than  written)  by  the  photographer. 
It  contains  hundreds  of  photographs 
of  the  novelist  holding  up  dead  ani- 
mals, some  with  unfortunate  cap- 
tions like  "This  boy  was  a  better 
buck  than  me  anyday!"  Arnold  was 
a  longtime  Idaho  friend,  a  likable 
man,  and  one  of  those  easy,  out- 
doors, unliterary  people  with  whom 
Hemingway  was  at  his  best. 

Papa:    A    Personal    Memoir,  by 

Gregory  Hemingway,  M.D.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin,  $7.95. 

In  welcome  contrast  to  Baker's 
Whole  Hem  Catalogue,  Dr.  Gregory 
Hemingway's  book  is  very  short,  and 
approved  by  Norman  Mailer,  who  is 
graceful  under  the  pressure  of  a  brief 
preface.  Mr.  Gig,  the  third  son,  pi- 
geon-shooting champion  of  Cuba  at 
eleven,  now  a  doctor  hoping  to  make 
enough  in  royalties  to  move  out  to 
Idaho  and  hunt,  writes  with  a  vivid 
honesty  about  how  it  felt  to  have 
Papa  for  a  papa.  The  first  thing  he 
tells  us  is  that  at  a  cocktail  party  a 
man  hit  him  for  making  a  sarcastic 
remark  about  his  father's  suicide, 
and  that  he  broke  the  man's  nose, 
knocked  out  two  of  his  teeth,  and 
ripped  off  half  his  ear.  He  adds  that 
while  the  man  lay  there  unconscious, 
aspirating  blood,  all  he  could  think 
was  "Damn.  I  might  have  been  able 
to  take  papa  on  the  best  day  he  ever 
had."  Mr.  Gig  also  shot  eighteen  ele- 
phants in  one  month,  and  hoped  to 
make  love  to  Miss  Mary.  But  then, 
he  admits  his  dream  had  been  to  be 
a  Hemingway  hero,  and,  in  fact,  his 
short  chapters  read  like  Hemingway 
stories  at  times,  the  best  about  his 
father  chasing  German  subs  in  his 
fishing  boat  in  order  to  heave  bombs 
down  their  hatches. 


How  It  Was,  by  Mary  Welsh  Hem- 
ingway. Alfred  A.  Knopf,  $12.50. 

Mary  Welsh  Hemingway  is  the 
last,  the  long-term  wife,  and  now  her 
husband's  literary  executor.  Since 
for  years  Carlos  Baker  and  others 
had  relied  on  her  diaries  and  recol- 
lections for  their  data,  it  is  fair  for 
her  to  have  her  own  say.  Before  she 
was  Mrs.  Hemingway,  Miss  Mary 
was  a  writer,  and  she  writes  very 
well.  The  pre-Papa  chapters  might 
have  been  a  book  by  themselves. 
Covering  World  War  II  for  Time 
magazine  is  in  itself  more  interest- 
ing than  cooking  chicken  tarragon 
for  Ernest  Hemingway,  but  of  course 
it  is  Papa  that  we  want  to  hear 
about,  the  last  secrets  secreted  from 
behind  the  bedroom  door.  Thank- 
fully, the  author  has  always  had  too 
much  dignity  to  give  us  too  much 
of  that.  And  yet,  of  what  she  does 
give  us,  Mrs.  Hemingway  is  often 
somehow  both  too  close  to  the  facts 
and  too  remote  from  their  meaning 
to  give  us  the  man. 

That  is  the  problem  with  all  these 
books;  it  is  as  if  the  sheer  multi- 
plicity of  things  in  Hemingway's 
energetic  and  extroverted  life  (trips, 
sports,  wars,  wives,  injuries,  ill- 
nesses, heroics,  quarrels,  and  con- 
quests) so  inundate  his  biographers 
that  they  lose  perspective,  and  give 
us  works  as  confusedly  packed  as  his 
life  was — with  anecdotes,  lists  of 
camping  equipment,  snatches  of 
dialogue,  disconnected  data.  They 
seem  to  find  the  content  of  lived  ex- 
perience too  large  or  too  chaotic  to 
find  the  form  to  fit  it.  When  anec- 
dotes do  overlap,  the  focus  shifts 
from  book  to  book,  usually  bring- 
ing the  author  to  the  forefront  and 
eliminating  the  competition  by  re- 
vealing what  Papa  really  thought  of 
them.  Like  the  proverbial  blind  men 
describing  the  elephant  by  each 
touching  a  different  part  of  his  body, 
there  is  little  consensus  and  no  ge- 
neric definition.  You  can't  press 
powerful  binoculars  against  each 
inch  of  the  elephant's  hide:  to  see 
in  focus  you  have  to  step  back.  Mal- 
colm Cowley  does  that  in  two  short 
essays  on  Hemingway  in  A  Second 
Flowering.  Less  is  more,  as  Papa 
told  us.  □ 

Michael  Malone  is  the  author  of  two  novels, 
Painting  the  Roses  Red  and  The  Delectable 
Mountains,  and  of  the  forthcoming  Psyche- 
types:  A  New  Way  of  Exploring  Personality. 


Allen  W.  Smith 

understanding 

inflation  & 
unemployment 


". . .  brilliantly  clarifies  the  forces 
that  make  the  U.S.  economy  flourish 
or  falter."— Fortune  Book  Club  News 

Alternate  Selection  Fortune  Book  Club 
$8.95  at  your  bookseller 

Nelson-Hall 


325  W.  Jackson.  Chicago 


THE  HUMAN  COUGAR 

by  Uoyd  Morain 

Every  man's  gift! 

".  .  .an  adventurous  outing  ..." 
(FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM) 
"...  shows  us  how  to  save  the 
'human  cougar'  in  each  of  us    .  ." 

Nicholas  Johnson 
Possessions,  women,  marriage,  work,  nature  and  hard 
play  in  the  lives  ot  an  endangered  human  species  — 
America's  working  drifters 

NON-FICTION  (Second  Printing) 

Hard  cover  $8.95 

IS  Prometheus  Boohs 

923-H  Kensington  Avenue    Buffalo,  N.Y.  14125 


Hootchy-Kootchy. 

Ragtime.  Goobers.  Black  Friday. 
Here,  complete  with  period  pictures, 
is  the  fascinating  story  behind 
thousands  of  Americanisms.  Words 
that  made  history  . . .  history  that 
made  words.  A  skillful  blending  of 
scholarliness  and  nostalgia. 

I  Hear  America  Talking 

An  Illustrated  Treasury 
of  American  Words 
and  Phrases 
by  Stuart  Berg  Flexner 

At  booksellers 
$16.50  now.  $18.95  Jan. 1 


VAN  NOSTRAND  REINHOLD 

450  W.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  10001 


EXPEDITION 

to  remote  tropical  islands. 

6  or  14  days  from  $290. 

Write  for  free  Adventure  Booklet. 
Box  120.  Dept  224.  Miami  Beach,  Flo  33139 
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we 

Pvf)  days  to  unwind  on 
vacation.  Here  we  unwind 
when  we  step  off  the  plane." 

John  and  Judy  Johnson  reminisce  about  their  third  trip  to  Bermuda 


"We  always  feel  like  Bermuda  is  our 
home.  It's  perfectly  charming  here" 

"It's  such  a  gentle  and  civilized  island. 
We  love  it  this  time  of  year." 

"There's  so  much  antiquity  and 

heritage.  So  much  to  see. 
We  loved  Fort  St.  Catherine." 


One  of  the  highlights  of  Rendezvous  Time! 

BERMUDA  FESTIW77 


BERMUDA  DEPARTMENT  OF  TOURISM 
630  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020 

Please  send  me  information,  including  schedule  of  performances,  for  the 
2nd  Annual  Bermuda  Festival  of  the  Performing  Arts,  Jan.  10th  through 
Feb.  12th.  Thirty  four  consecutive  nightly  performances  by  internationally 
famous  concert  artists:  music,  drama,  dance,  opera. 

Name  


Address- 
City  


.State. 


.Zip. 


THE  RELUCTANT 
PORNOGRAPHER 


Reflections  on  a  brief  career 
by  Burton  Wohl 

LASCIATE  OGNI  SPERANZA,  I 
thought,  entering  the  por- 
nographic publishing  firm 
where  I  was  to  remain  for  a 
year.  The  porno-fac,  I  called  it,  be- 
cause it  was  truly  a  factory,  turning 
out  tons,  carloads  of  the  stuff  every 
month.  This  was  no  cottage  industry, 
though  it  did  have  its  ma-and-pa  as- 
pect. No,  it  was  huge,  sprawling,  cov- 
ering many  acres,  housed  in  many 
buildings,  some  contiguous,  others 
scattered  over  a  quarter-mile  radius, 
all  located  in  an  industrial  zone  of 
Los  Angeles  so  hideous  that  to  go 
there  was  to  risk  terminal  dismay. 

There  was  no  escaping,  no  accom- 
modating oneself  to  the  squalor  of 
the  place.  Pornography  is  squalor,  a 
stain,  not  merely  indelible  but  also 
irreducible  beneath  God  knows  what 
sort  of  overlay.  Try  art,  anthropolo- 
gy, sociology,  religion,  psychology, 
try  them  all  as  a  lens,  a  point  of 
view,  a  point  d'appui,  and  the  stain 
remains.  Adopt  an  attitude  of  ele- 
gance, even  ingenuousness,  and  the 
yield  is  a  sordid  substance  with  a 
film  of  cant  on  top.  Pornography, 
like  sewage,  bleeds  into  everything 
it  touches. 

Bleeds,  yes,  because  the  letting  of 
blood,  violence,  is  pornography's 
bottom  line  and  not  even  the  insa- 
tiable marquis  could  get  beyond  it. 
Power  depends  on  violence,  blood- 


shed.  And  power  is  what  pornogra- 
phy celebrates,  illuminates — above 
all,  sublimates.  The  other  stuff,  the 
tumid-humid-licking-sticking  writhe- 
and-fall  is  peripheral,  a  catalogue  of 
ornament  like  the  botanical  and  ar- 
chitectural doodling  in  Renaissance 
painting. 

Power  fantasies  can  be  and  are 
made  of  such  things  as  ministries, 
Mercedes-Benzes,  Nobel  Prizes,  gold 
records,  blue  ribbons,  red  rosettes, 
green  mansions.  But  all  that  is  con- 
scious material,  waking  material, 
satisfying  only  in  part.  Pornographic 
fantasies,  on  the  other  hand,  shape 
themselves.  We  feel,  not  think,  the 
satisfaction,  feel  it  so  exquisitely  that 
some  of  us  obtain  momentary  grati- 
fication, release  from  infant  hunger. 
(  For  example,  our  consistently  best- 
selling  magazine  featured  enormous 
female  breasts,  breasts  like  melons, 
cathedral  domes,  planets.  At  the  core 
of  such  yearning  fury  lies. )  The 
raincoat  people  in  the  porno  flicks 
suffer  a  greater  hunger  than  you  or 
I,  perhaps,  have  fewer  choices,  but 
then  few  of  us  have  all  the  power 
we  think  we  need.  We  dream  steamy 
dreams.  We  redress  by  undress. 
Some  of  us,  in  an  excess  of  self-loath- 

Burton  Wohl  is  the  author  of  eight  books, 
of  which  the  most  recent  is  Ten  Tola  Bars, 
which  has  just  been  published  in  a  paper- 
back edition. 


Hans-Georg  Rauch 


ing,  reserve  for  ourselves  the  imag- 
ined role  of  slave.  In  our  minds  we 
perform  low  acts  when  we're  feeling 
low.  And  by  low  acts  I  mean  acts  of 
abasement,  reduction,  acts  which 
do  not  acknowledge  the  freedom, 
choices,  sensibilities  of  another  be- 
ing. Nor  does  pornography  acknowl- 
edge the  realities  of  time,  place, 
physiology,  psychology,  as  Steven 
Marcus  so  shrewdly  noted  in  Tfie 
Other  Victorians — "porno-topia,"  he 
called  it. 

One  more  point:  so  interconnect- 
ed are  the  uses  of  pornography  and 
power  that  vocabularies  overlap. 
How  often  do  political  activists,  de- 
crying tyranny,  take  to  the  final 
epithet:  obscene!  Witness  the  draw- 
ings of  George  Grosz,  a  master  at 
suggesting  political  oppression  por- 
no-iconographically.  And  Thomas 
Rowlandson's  pornography,  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  his  total  work 
which  remains  to  us,  provides  a  sort 
of  obverse,  or  backside,  view  of 
eighteenth-century  England. 

One  of  my  assignments,  while  I 
was  employed  as  a  pornographer,  was 
the  production  of  a  volume  of  Row- 
landson's smutty  aquatints.  Planned 
as  a  "coffee-table  item,"  the  book 
finally  came  off  the  press,  the  plates 
faithfully  reproduced  on  excellent 
paper  and  prefaced  by  a  highfalutin 
introduction  from  some  smarmy  art 
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historian,  all  of  it  bound  in  gold- 
stamped  linen  and  priced  at  $20  a 
py.  It  had,  said  Uncle  Mortie,  my 
bos.-,  ""a  lotta  class.  We're  gonna 
make  a  bundle."  We  didn't.  We 
couldn't  give  it  away. 

ALTHOUGH  MY  despairing 
mood  was  the  prevalent 
one  in  the  porno  factory, 
there  were  some  for  whom 
a  career  in  pornography  represented 
a  rise  in  status.  One  of  these  was 
Gabe,  a  devout  Jewish  husband  and 
father,  who  had  owned  and  operated  a 
gay  bar  on  the  East  Side  of  Manhat- 
tan. His  brother  owned  another.  As 
I  understood  it,  his  family,  orthodox 
as  a  dish  of  cholent,  made  their  liv- 
ing from  a  clutch  of  gay  bars.  But 
for  Gabe  the  hours  were  long,  the 
cops  were  rapacious,  the  unions  were 
intransigent,  and  too  many  clients 
were  turning  up  with  bike  chains.  He 
chose  to  sell  out  while  he  still  had 
his  health. 

Gabe  came  West  and  was  hired  on 
at  the  porno-fac  for  a  pittance,  but 
he  soon  persuaded  Uncle  Mortie  that 
he  could  effectively  shake  down 
wholesalers  for  debts  outstanding.  A 


year  after  he  signed  on,  Uncle  Mor- 
tie presented  him  with  a  Lincoln 
Continental.  The  following  Christ- 
mas he  offered  him  another.  Gabe 
protested.  He  already  had  a  car. 
'"That's  simple,"  Uncle  Mortie  said, 
and  he  meant  it.  "You'll  throw  the 
other  one  away." 

This  tendency  of  childlike  gran- 
diosity was  one  of  Uncle  Mortie's 
most  winning  attributes.  He  was 
childlike  in  many  other  ways  as  well, 
not  least  of  all  in  his  person,  which 
was  shaped  rather  like  an  avocado. 
His  face,  too,  with  small,  regular  fea- 
tures and  a  little  cupid  mouth,  was 
smooth  and  matte,  much  like  an 
avocado  seed  and  topped  with  well- 
trimmed  fine  gray  hair.  He  must 
have  been  a  pretty  child.  His  voice 
was  a  musical  tenor  which  would  be- 
come resonant,  when  he  was  losing 
money,  with  a  fine,  Talmudic  sad- 
ness. In  a  rage  he  sounded  like  a 
mynah  bird. 

These  rages  were  occasioned,  pre- 
dictably enough,  by  legal  actions  un- 
dertaken by  state,  county,  and  munic- 
ipal officers  and — rarely — by  private 
citizens  or  groups.  Charges  were  filed 
with  such  regularity  as  to  be  metro- 
nomic.  And  like  the  metronome  they 


were  totally  extrinsic  to  the  perfor 
mance — an  irritation,  a  preoccupa 
tion,  part  of  the  overhead.  Either  the 
case  was  dismissed  at  the  hearing  01 
a  lower  court  conviction  was  reversed 
at  the  next  level.  Uncle  Mortie  and 
his  pornographers,  protected  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court's  inability  or 
reluctance  to  adjudicate  matters  es- 
sentially dealing  with  questions  of 
taste,  played  on  and  on  and  on. 

Still,  they  got  to  Uncle  Mortie, 
these  police  chiefs  and  district  at- 
torneys, county  supervisors,  state  leg- 
islators, city  councilmen,  assorted 
clerics.  Not  merely  were  they  oblig- 
ing him  to  shell  out  more  than  a 
hundred  grand  a  year  for  legal  de- 
fense, not  merely  were  they  using 
him  to  run  for  reelection — "DISTRICT 
ATTORNEY  OPENS  WAR  ON  SMUT!" — 
not  merely  did  they  confiscate  bun- 
dles of  his  magazines  and  sell  them 
to  nervous  news  dealers,  but  they 
called  him  monster,  vicelord,  and 
worse.  "Me  a  monster!"  Uncle  Mor- 
tie's voice  fluted  into  the  upper  range 
of  incredulity.  "Me!"  He  pointed  a 
pudgy  finger  at  his  pudgy  chest.  And 
I  had  to  agree,  the  charge  was  hard 
to  credit.  How  could  you  fit  a  mon- 
ster inside  an  avocado? 

Uncle  Mortie  was  being  drenched 
with  money,  showered,  flooded, 
hosed  with  it.  However,  he  was 
a  terrible  businessman — capricious, 
wasteful,  miserly,  hesitant,  impulsive, 
disorganized,  shortsighted,  gullible, 
paranoid,  hopelessly  inconsistent.  As 
an  administrator  in  charge  of  some 
300  bodies,  he  was  demonstrably 
worse.  Why,  then,  was  he  success- 
ful? 

The  chief  reason  for  Uncle  Mor- 
tie's success  was  that  he  was  there. 
He  happened  into  the  business,  or 
more  precisely,  he  was  pushed.  He 
had  been  publishing  pin-up  maga- 
zines, girlie  magazines  of  the  old, 
familiar,  barbershop  kind,  just  scrap- 
ing by.  The  competition  from  other 
publishers,  also  scraping  by,  grew 
more  threatening.  They  exposed.  He 
exposed  a  trifle  more.  A  nipple  ap- 
peared. Uncle  Mortie  retaliated  with 
two.  And  so  it  went.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  being  robbed  by  dis- 
tributors, "cossacks."  In  time  he 
found  a  cossack  with  whom  he  could 
become  a  partner.  The  man  con- 
veniently suffered  a  stroke  and  Uncle 
Mortie  bought  out  the  firm. 

All  he  then  lacked  was  the  means 
of  production.  And  this,  too,  he  ac- 
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quired,  not  out  of  any  far-seeing  vi- 
sion, but  because  lie  couldn't  resist 
a  bargain.  Little  by  little  he  picked 
up  a  cheap  rotogravure  press  here, 
an  ollset  press  there,  a  stapling  ma- 
chine, a  paper  cutter,  a  whole  color 
separation  plant  "going  for  peanuts." 
He  ended  up  with  enough  capital 
equipment  to  realize  that  dream  of 
capitalists,  the  vertical  enterprise. 

He  could  now  design  and  manu- 
facture and  market  his  product  at  a 
lower  cost  than  his  competitors.  In 
addition,  he  earned  enormous  rev- 
enue by  selling  printing  and  distri- 
bution services  to  other  pornographic 
publishers  all  over  the  country.  It 
was  normal  in  those  days  for  a  tyro 
pornographer  to  experience  difficulty 
in  finding  a  printer,  even  for  premi- 
um fees.  When  he  did  find  a  printer, 
more  often  than  not  the  ladies  of  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  or  the 
Daughters  of  the  Eastern  Star  would 
come  into  the  shop  to  see  how  their 
annual  journal  was  progressing.  One 
look  at  the  porno  page  proofs  which 
the  printer  had  been  unable  to  hide 
and  they  would  chuff  away  in  a  trail 
of  threats.  Not  infrequently,  the 
printer  was  a  Legionnaire  himself, 
or  married  to  an  Eastern  Star.  He 
had  no  choice  but  to  wash  his  presses 
out  with  soap  and  sweep  the  pornog- 
rapher from  his  plant.  In  Uncle 
Mortie,  these  refugees  found  a  friend. 


ONE  OF  THE  PROJECTS  I 
worked  on  was  an  illustrat- 
ed version  of  that  old  por- 
no chestnut,  beloved  of 
Victorians  and  flower  children  alike, 
the  Kama  Sutra.  These  days,  of 
course,  the  Kama  Sutra  is  fairly  com- 
monplace and  I  shouldn't  be  at  all 
surprised  to  learn  that  it  is  available 
for  trading  stamps.  In  1969,  how- 
ever, and  in  California,  we  were  just 
reaching  the  crest  of  Indo-Oriental 
pop  culture.  Remember  Baba  Ram 
Dass?  Ginsberg  on  the  Ganges?  the  / 
Ching?  Tai  Chi?  litchi-nut  ice  cream 
at  Baskin-Robbins?  In  addition,  we 
had  reached  the  corollary  crest  of 
mannerist  lovemaking.  It  wasn't 
enough  to  be  amorous  on  impulse 
and  in  an  instinctual  way.  These  im- 
pulses and  instincts  had  now  to  be 
tutored,  structured,  even  staged.  Ex- 
perts, counselors,  guides  appeared. 
Clinicians  spoke  briskly  of  "prob- 
lems" and  of  themselves  as  problem- 
solvers.  Americans  fled  the  back  seats 


of  their  autos.  There  were  lights, 
manuals,  unguents,  scents,  drugs, 
music  to  be  purchased,  there  were 
procedures  to  be  followed,  states  to 
be  attained.  As  with  so  many  East- 
ern disciplines  (or  Western  percep- 
tions of  same)  which  were  thought 
to  yield  serenity  and  clarity,  the  re- 
sult was  often  tension  and  bafflement. 
I  suspect  that  all  this  pseudo-Indic 
liverwurst  has  sent  some  people  scam- 
pering for  the  cloisters  and  others  in- 
to the  John  Birch  Society. 

In  any  case,  I  had  suggested  to 
Uncle  Mortie  that  we  undertake  what 
had,  until  then,  not  been  done,  that 
we  illustrate  the  Kama  Sutra  with 
beautiful  color  photographs.  "Unbe- 
lievable!" Uncle  Mortie  said.  "Class. 
It's  gotta  have  class.  We'll  sell  it  for 
$19.95."  I'm  sure  he  also  said, 
"We'll  make  a  bundle." 

The  text  we  had  available  was  a 
poorly  printed  version  of  the  orig- 
inal English  one,  which,  as  every- 
body now  knows,  is  the  work  of  one 
or  more  English  pornographers.  Far 
from  being  an  authentic  translation 
of  ancient  Hindu  manuscripts,  the 
Kama  Sutra  is  a  thinly  flavored  Vic- 
torian sex  fantasy  with  as  much  re- 
lation to  "sacred  rituals"  as  British 
Railwa  y  curry  is  to  a  tasty  meal.  Our 
plan  was  to  swipe  this  text,  which 
bore  a  Bombay  1889  imprimatur, 
and  so  avoid  payment  of  royalties. 
We  would  reset  the  text  in  an  ami- 
able, contemporary  type  face,  print 
it  on  expensive  stock,  include  forty 
or  fifty  color  photographs,  toss  in 
bits  of  Indian  cloth  design  for  end 
papers,  and — oh,  yes,  find  some  Ph.D. 
to  write  us  a  scholarly  introduction. 
Class.  All  the  way. 

First  I  got  in  touch  with  a  photog- 
rapher I'd  known  years  before  who 
was  uncommonly  skilled  at  trans- 
forming lumpy,  acne-spotted  high- 
school  drum  majorettes  into  photo- 
graphic sex  goddesses.  When  Ron, 
the  photographer,  showed  up,  he  was 
bearded,  with  waist-length  hair  and 
caftan,  and  had  just  returned  to  this 
country  after  a  long  stay  in  Malacca. 
His  consort  was  a  dumpling-shaped 
young  woman  from  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri, who  wore  harlequin  glasses, 
a  red  spot  on  her  forehead,  and  a 
garment  made  of  mattress  ticking. 
For  all  that,  she  was  a  dead  ringer 
for  Harry  Truman  and  had  his  crisp, 
no-nonsense  style.  When  I  broached 
the  assignment  and  the  terms,  Ron 
muttered,  "Hey,  man,"  and  chewed 
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THE  RELUCTANT  PORNOGRAPHER 


on  his  betel  nut,  but  Harry  S — Gin- 
ger, actually — said  quickly,  "We'll 
do  it,  man.  We  need  the  bread." 

The  problem  was  models.  I  thought 
Ron  would  have  dozens  of  people 
available  for  this  kind  of  "gig,"  but 
he  assured  me  that  none  was  suit- 
able. We  needed  young  people  who 
were  beautiful,  athletic,  uninhibited, 
and  who  could  also,  in  some  degree, 
act.  "No  way,"  r\on  said.  "All  we 
know  is  pigs  and  heads."  Still,  he 
and  Ginger  promised  to  get  the  word 
out,  and  I  said  I'd  look  through  our 
files.  He  had  access  to  some  woodsy 
acreage  in  Northern  California  where 
they  could  photograph  ad  libitum 
without  being  busted.  On  that  note 
we  parted — Ron  and  Ginger  for  the 
Hollywood  Hills,  where  they  were 
living  in  his  van,  and  me  for  the  file 
room  in  the  magazine  division. 

After  scanning  scores  of  photo 
stories  I  found  one  young  couple  who 
were  outstandingly  attractive.  I  tele- 
phoned the  man,  and  he  appeared  in 
my  office  the  following  day  with  his 
female  companion. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  even  now  to 
convey  all  the  shades  of  embarrass- 
ment I  felt  when  this  young  couple 
turned  up  in  my  office.  Their  beauty 
shamed  me,  made  me  painfully  aware 
of  my  shabby  surroundings.  They 
had  that  quality  of  the  godlike  and 
the  immaculate  which  occurs  in  some 
Californian  youngsters  and  which  oc- 
casions such  awe  among  represen- 
tatives of  older  cultures,  as  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Jones  Beach.  He  was  tall, 
athletic,  dark-haired,  self-possessed, 
Grecian  in  grace  and  profile.  She 
was  only  somewhat  less  tall,  tawny- 
haired  like  a  lion  and  leonine  in  the 
strength  and  dignity  of  her  gaze  as 
well.  Not  merely  smashing,  the  two 
of  them,  but  even  a  touch  formida- 
ble. Both  were  about  twenty-two. 
Both  were  at  UCLA,  she  a  junior,  he 
just  entering  the  graduate  division. 

They  knew  each  other  from  work- 
ing together,  or,  as  he  economically 
put  it,  from  "balling  on  film."  But, 
he  added,  they  didn't  date  or  any- 
thing like  that.  I  had  noticed,  of 
course,  when  she  came  in  the  door 
that  she  had  the  most  adorable  up- 
per lip,  but  I  found  I  couldn't  quite 
look  at  her  now  and  spent  a  few  mo- 
ments examining  my  hands.  Finally, 
I  managed  to  explain  just  what  it 
was  I  had  in  mind,  who  would  take 
the  pictures,  where,  how  much  I 
could  pay.  It  suited  them  very  well. 


They  were  enthusiastic  about  the 
chance  to  appear  in  something  rather 
more  ambitious  than  the  standard 
magazine  stuff.  I  think  they  honestly 
felt  themselves  to  be  a  cut  above  the 
average  and  it  was  time  they  got  the 
recognition  they  deserved.  The  Kama 
Sutra,  she  said,  was  a  landmark  work, 
like  Stanyan  Street  or  The  Lord  of 
the  Rings. 

Working  on  the  Kama  Sutra  was 
the  only  time  I  had  any  traffic  with 
people  who  modeled  for  the  porno- 
fac.  Most  of  the  people  who  appeared 
in  .the  magazines — not  my  depart- 
ment— were  lost  souls.  Not  only  were 
they  stoned  on  one  or  more  drugs, 
but  they  were  the  kind  of  hollow- 
eyed,  deluded,  self-absent  young  per- 
son one  used  to  see — and  does  still 
— floating  over  the  surface  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  heading,  so  many  of 
them,  and  so  inexorably,  for  ultimate 
bewilderment. 


WHEN  my  work  on  the 
Kama  Sutra  was  done, 
Uncle  Mortie  sum- 
moned me  and  said, 
"Kid,  how  would  you  like  to  come 
into  the  family?"  I  pretended  ig- 
norance because  I  knew  all  too  well 
what  he  was  getting  at.  He  offered 
me  the  presidency  of  one  of  his  com- 
panies. "Actually,"  he  said,  pulling 
papers  from  his  desk,  "I  have  the 
contracts  right  here.  Go  ahead  and 
read.  Take  your  time."  Uncle  Mor- 
tie would  pay  me  $50,000  a  year  to 
start.  I  didn't,  however,  have  to  con- 
sider his  offer,  for  it  made  my  posi- 
tion in  the  porno  factory  clear  to  me 
for  the  first  time.  If  I  stayed,  I  should 
have  to  have  put  all  qualms,  reserva- 
tions, reluctance  behind  me.  I  should 
have  to  have  felt  as  I  knew  Uncle 
Mortie  felt,  that  we  were  engaged  in 
an  estimable  and  defensible  trade, 
that  we  were  raking  in  no  more  than 
our  due.  I  couldn't  do  that  anymore. 
I  thought  that  pornography  was 
shabby  stuff,  squalid,  that  our  profit 
came  from  human  weakness,  illness, 
even  tragedy.  I'd  been  taking  Uncle 
Mortie's  money  under  false  pretenses 
for  much  too  long.  And  like  so  many 
other  writers  who  have,  stony  broke, 
lent  themselves  to  this  grubby  busi- 
ness, I  learned  that  the  price  I  paid 
for  those  wages  was  rising  all  the 
time.  Thanks,  but  no  thanks,  I  said 
to  Uncle  Mortie.  Live  and  be  well. 
A  few  days  later,  I  left.  d 
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^T^T  J|      I  asked  our  creative  people:  #  ^\ 

Whyusepnntr 

liy  Carl  Hixon 

Chairman  of  the  Creative  Review 
Leo  Burnett  I  IS.  I 


Worrying  that  I  might  be  as  re- 
tarded as  the  rest  of  the  advertis- 
ing industry  regarding  print  and 
its  creative  possibilities,  perhaps 
because  I  had  been  a  vice  president 
too  long,  I  went  into  the  kitchen 
and  talked  to  the  cooks.  I  queried 
the  entire  Leo  Burnett  Creative 
Department,  asking: 

"When  and  why  do  you  like 
using  print?  " 

Here  is  a  sampling  of  answers, 
some  of  them  matter-of-fact, 
others  innovative  and  a  few  down- 
right mystical: 

"Nothing  brands  like  print." 

"When  the  product  has  a  print 
soul." 

"When  my  copy  runneth  over." 

"When  the  television  legals  are 
after  me." 

"When  I  want  complete  control 
over  production  of  the  finished 
advertisement." 

"When  I  need  a  touch  of  class 
(because  television  seems  to  make 
all  things  common)." 

"When  a  very  simple  idea  can  be 
posterized." 

"It's  a  terrible  burden  to  have  to 
persuade  someone  in  30  seconds." 

"When  I  want  to  touch  the  con- 
science of  my  audience." 

"When  you  can't  even  recite  the 
strategy  in  30  seconds." 

"When  you're  selling  hearing 
aids." 

"You  can  choose  your  company  in 
print  but  not  in  television 
because  networks  have  neutral 
personalities." 


*Or  her,  as  the  case  may  be. 


To  know  about  print  it  helps  to 
know  about  print  writing  and  print 
writers  (print  art  directors,  too).  A 
print-chromosomed  copywriter  has  a 
second  sight  into  his*  medium.  He- 
understands  that  out  there  between 
all  those  pages  are  creative  oppor- 
tunities of  cosmic  proportions,  but 
worries  that  everyone  is  too  mind-set 
or  chicken  to  try  them. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  he 
knows: 

What  a  magazine  does  best  is  sur- 
round us  with  beloved  objects,  and 
information  on  how  to  use  them,  so 
that  reading  a  magazine  we  become 
like  gleeful  little  kids.  This  is  the 
mood  in  which  the  print  writer  can 
court  us— full  of  lovely,  selfish 
feelings  and  wanting  intimate  things 
to  be  divulged. 

Gentleness  is  a  virtue,  subtlety  a 
persuasive  tool  in  print.  Ideas  we 
privately  approve  but  seldom  recom- 
mend for  TV  because  they  lack  bite 
or  grab  often  flower  profitably  in 
some  quiet  meadow  of  print,  soliciting 
the  reader  with  sweet  reasonableness 
and  sanity. 

Many  products  simply  don't  come 
to  life  within  30  seconds;  not  that 
they  are  complicated  and  need  ex- 
plaining, but  because  they  exist  on  a 
grander  scale  and  must  be  perceived 
longer.  Anything  less  amounts  to 
lese-majeste  and  fails  to  express  their 
inherent  drama. 


Besides  being  expansive  in  print, 
you  can  be  baroque,  grappling  reader 
to  ad  with  dozens  of  Lilliputian 
attractions.  This  is  an  exclusive 
property  of  print.  In  the  hands  of  a 
gifted  copywriter  (and  art  director)  it 
is  worth  a  dozen  finely  focused 
commercials. 

Psychologically,  print  writing  is 
tougher  than  television  writing.  An 
artful  presentation  won't  postpone 
the  ash  can,  nor  is  there  a  collective 
responsibility  shelter  for  the  many 
collaborators  on  the  finished  product, 
should  disaster  strike.  Don't  look  for 
cosmetic  help  from  the  director  or 
music  man.  Don't  expect  lucky  acci- 
dents on  the  set.  The  author  and  his 
ad— both  naked  and  vulnerable- 
stand  side  by  side  in  the  harsh  light  of 
the  conference  room,  awaiting  sum- 
mary judgment.  Print  writing 
builds  men. 

Most  beginning  writers  have  a 
blinkered  bias  towards  television, 
believing  their  career  tracks  will  be 
swifter  and  smoother  in  this  medium. 
This  is  unwise  in  an  evolving  indus- 
try and  society  where  some  of  the 
biggest  budgets  are  now  spent  largely, 
even  exclusively,  in  non-broadcast 
media.  A  creative  novice  today  should 
aim  to  be  an  all-court  player  or  he'll 
never  make  it— least  of  all  at  an 
agency  like  Leo  Burnett,  where  many 
of  our  greatest  case  histories  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  print- 
intensive. 

Finally,  I  see  by  the  papers  that  the 
newest  business  school  theory  to 
explain  the  role  of  advertising  in  our 
economy  champions  the  advertising 
profession  (double  take! )  because  it 
distributes  information  to  consumers 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  get 
and  thereby  decreases  alleged 
monopoly  power.  So  as  the  original 
and  still  senior  information  dis- 
penser, print  now  looks  stronger  than 
ever  as  a  strategic  medium. 

I  think  we'd  better  think  it 
through  again. 


Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc.,  575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


  Sembene  Ousmane  directing  Xala 

AFRICAN  COMEDY 

The  right  films  are  being  seen  by  the  wrong  people 


by  Bjorn  Kumm 

IT  HAPPENS,  SURPRISINGLY  of- 
ten, that  the  director  of  Sene- 
gal's National  Theater  gets  a 
short  note  in  the  mail  from  his 
uncle,  the  President.  In  the  note  the 
President  will  heap  fulsome  praise 
on  the  latest  premiere  or  complain 
pointedly  about  details  in  the  per- 
formance. Very  little  escapes  his  at- 
tentive cultured  eye — or  ear,  for  that 
matter.  If  the  newscaster  at  Radio 
Senegal  one  sleepy  morning  mispro- 
nounces a  name  or  gets  the  time 
wrong,  Radio  Senegal  can  be  sure  to 
get  a  brisk  early  morning  call  from 
Monsieur  le  President.  In  Senegal, 
they  sometimes  call  him  the  father 
of  the  nation.  Some  members  of  the 
opposition,  feeling  he  is  a  bit  too 
nosy,  call  him  le  concierge  de  la 
nation. 

There  is,  however,  not  much  dorbt 
about  Poet-President  Leopold  Sedar 
Senghor's  active  and  continuing  in- 
terest in  his  country's  cultural  life. 
When  the  Swedish  Academy  some- 
time in  the  future  breaks  through 
the  color  bar,  he  might  even  get  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  his  rather  effete  poet- 


ry praising  an  African  tradition  he 
spent  most  of  his  life  outside  of  and 
far  away  from.  In  the  meantime,  he 
has  been  active  trying  to  achieve 
something  of  a  cultural  reputation 
for  his  small  West  African  country. 
And  so  it  is  probably  not  entirely 
coincidence  that  Senegal  today  is  the 
first  African  country  with  something 
that  looks  like  a  thriving  film  indus- 
try. 

Film  is  nothing  new  to  Africa. 
There  seems  to  have  been  some  re- 
sistance in  the  beginning.  Indus- 
trious Lebanese  businessmen  are 
known  to  have  threatened  recalci- 
trant chiefs  in  the  interior  of  Senegal 
that  their  villages  would  be  burned 
down  if  they  did  not  manage  to  get 
their  subjects  to  the  following  eve- 
ning's movie  performance.  This  is 
supposed  to  have  happened  around 
1912 — and  at  least  one  village  is 
reputed  to  have  been  incinerated. 
Since  then,  movie  houses  have  mush- 

Bjorn  Kumm,  a  Swedish  journalist,  reports 
on  Africa  and  Latin  America  for  the  Swedish 
newspaper  Aftonbladet  and  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail. 


roomed  all  over  Africa,  with  no  fur- 
ther reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
tribal  chiefs. 

The  owners  often  are  Lebanese  or 
Indian  or  Greek,  but  they  are  being 
bought  out  these  days  by  newly  na- 
tionalistic governments.  Distribution 
is  in  the  hands  of  French  or  British 
companies.  The  films,  typically,  are 
the  cheapest  ones  available.  Endless 
Indian  movies,  with  a  lot  of  singing 
and  sighing  and  panting  are  popular, 
even  though  there  usually  are  rau- 
cous comments  from  the  front  row 
when  viewers  feel  the  hero  is  not  ag- 
gressive enough.  "Give'im! "  they  will 
shout.  "Kiss  'im  [or  worse]  now! 
You  no  be  man?" 

So-called  spaghetti  Westerns,  made 
in  studios  in  Rome,  are  also  widely 
appreciated — and  Charles  Bronson 
was  well  known  all  over  Africa  long 
before  he  made  it  in  the  U.S.,  if  he 
ever  did.  You  can  see  kung  fu  mov- 
ies wherever  you  go  in  Africa  these 
days,  at  a  ticket  price  of  10  cents  in 
the  cheapest  seats  (not  covered  by 
the  roof,  so  you  risk  getting  drenched 
during  the  rainy  season ) .  But  if  you 
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want  to  see  African  movies,  then 
yon  had  better  travel  to  London  or 
Paris  where  all  the  new  avant-garde 
African  lilms,  a  few  dozen  of  them, 
can  be  seen  at  the  Cinematheque  or, 
late  nights,  on  BBC  2. 

Nigerian  dramatist  Wole  Soyinka's 
one  and  so  far  only  film  creation, 
Kongi's  Harvest,  the  story  of  a  West 
African  tin-pot  military  dictator,  ran 
into  as  near  a  boycott  as  could  be 
imagined  among  his  country's  Leb- 
anese cinema  owners.  When  they 
finally  put  the  film  on,  in  the  upper- 
class  air-conditioned  movie  houses 
which  cater  mainly  to  resident  Eu- 
ropeans and  well-to-do  Nigerians,  it 
ran  for  a  few  days  in  the  major  Ni- 
gerian cities  and  then  disappeared. 
Whether  the  African  grass  roots 
wanted  to  see  a  real  African  movie, 
as  a  contrast  to  Bruce  Lee  and  Raj  at 
Gopal  and  all  the  other  Wild  East- 
erns, remains  an  open  question,  since 
they  were  never  given  the  choice. 

Nearly  all  the  right  Afri- 
can films  are  being  seen  by 
the  wrong  people — people 
like  you  and  me,  comfort- 
able in  our  industrialized  Western 
habitat  where  we  can  snugly  watch 
African  "folklore."  In  the  film  in- 
dustry as  in  so  many  other  fields, 
Africa  is  exporting  its  best  products 
to  those  who  can  pay — the  wealthy 
former  enemies  in  the  West — while 
the  sons  of  the  soil  go  starving. 

One  of  the  few  African  filmmak- 
ers who  can  claim  with  some  justifi- 
cation that  his  films  have  been  seen 
not  only  by  the  Cinematheque  and 
cultural  institute  crowd  is  the  Sene- 
galese writer  and  director  Sembene 
Ousmane.  One  of  his  most  recent 
films,  Xala,  has  been  shown  all  over 
Senegal,  in  the  villages  and  in  the 
towns,  and  although  it  was  edited, 
nobody  was  threatened  with  inciner- 
ation. In  fact,  it  is  not  unimpressive 
that  this  film,  which  is  a  scathing 
criticism  of  the  new  African  elite, 
could  be  shown  at  all. 

"Those  very  honorable  gentlemen 
with  their  very  honorable  wives — 
they  didn't  like  the  film,"  says  Ous- 
mane. "They  hated  it.  They  wanted 
to  cut  the  buttocks  of  the  young  girl 
who  is  going  to  get  married.  I  saved 
her  buttocks.  They  managed  to  cut 
the  scene  where  the  beggar  says,  'We 
don't  mind  at  all  going  to  prison,  be- 
cause those  who  are  in  prison  get 


food,  lodging,  are  being  cared  for — 
and  they  don't  pay  taxes.'  " 

You  cannot,  Sembene  Ousmane  is 
fond  of  saying,  make  the  revolution 
if  you  don't  have  the  courage  to  as- 
sassinate your  own  bourgeoisie.  In 
Xala,  he  has  gone  a  fair  distance  in 
that  respect.  Xala  is  the  story  of  El 
Haj,  a  typical  member  of  the  rising 
African  elite.  He  is  a  successful  busi- 
nessman, one  of  those  who  made  it 
in  new  independent  Africa  as  the 
colonials  pulled  out.  So  successful  is 
he  that  when  the  movie  begins  El 
Haj  is  about  to  get  married,  for  the 
third  time,  to  a  young  beautiful 
bride,  hardly  visible  under  the  flow- 
ing veil  but  clearly  appetizing,  ver- 
itable lamb's  meat  for  old  El  Haj, 
who  is  being  slapped  on  the  back  at 
the  wedding  reception  by  his  busi- 
ness associates,  by  the  President  him- 
self, by  all  the  men  in  this  male- 
dominated  society  who  noisily  point 
out  to  him,  "We  have  to  preserve 
African  tradition.  What  is  an  Afri- 
can man  without  many  wives  to  prove 
his  success  and  his  virility?  We  can't 
accept  these  foreign  European  ideas 
of  one  man,  one  wife.  Polygamy  is 
the  African  thing." 

Not  everyone  is  happy,  though. 
Among  the  unhappier  people  present 
at  the  wedding  reception  are  El  Haj's 
two  earlier  wives,  each  of  them  es- 
tablished in  her  own  house  with  her 
own  children,  both  of  them  annoyed 
at  the  prospect  of  having  to  share 
their  husband  with  yet  another  wife. 
The  unhappier  of  the  two  is  the  sec- 
ond wife,  who  realizes  that  she  is  no 
longer  as  young  and  attractive  as 
when  she  displaced  wife  number  one, 
and  has  to  face  the  bitter  fact  that 
she  is  now  being  pushed  aside  in 
exactly  the  same  way. 

For  El  Haj,  this  ought  to  be  the 
crowning  summit  of  a  long  and  suc- 
cessful life.  The  President  of  the  Re- 
public attends  the  wedding  recep- 
tion, lots  of  Very  Important  People 
have  filled  the  surrounding  streets 
with  their  sleek,  black  air-condi- 
tioned Citroens.  There  is  a  big  or- 
chestra, there  are  well-dressed  ladies 
who  proudly  expose  the  50,000- 
franc  notes  that  El  Haj  and  other 
notables  have  pinned  like  medals  on- 
to their  prominent  bosoms.  The  wed- 
ding cake  is  five  feet  tall,  with  a  white 
bridal  couple  at  the  top. 

And  yet  El  Haj  is  not  the  happy 
man  he  ought  to  be.  He  too  is  a  vic- 
tim of  social  convention.  He  would 


not  mind  fresh  lamb's  meat,  not  at 
all.  But  is  he  up  to  the  challenge? 
When  the  bride's  mother  and  aunt 
sneak  into  the  bridal  suite  on  the 
morning  after  the  wedding  night  to 
cut  the  neck  of  a  chicken  and  bloody 
the  sheets  in  order  to  show  an  ad- 
miring group  of  relatives  that  the 
bride  was  truly  a  virgin,  El  Haj  is 
sitting  dejectedly  in  one  corner  of 
the  room,  and  the  young  bride  says, 
with  a  very  African  matter-of-fact- 
ness,  "Nothing  happened." 

Naturally,  El  Haj,  the  true-blue 
male  chauvinist,  cannot  accept  that 
his  age  and  human  physiology  have 
finally  caught  up  with  him.  He  has 
to  find  a  reason:  somebody  has  put 
a  spell — a  xala — on  him. 

As  the  story  proceeds — and  at 
times  it  does  become  a  bit  drawn-out 
— El  Haj  looks  for  possible  enemies. 
He  appeals  to  crafty  witch  doctors 
and  wise  men  to  find  out  who  exactly 
has  taken  his  manhood  away  from 
him.  Toward  the  end,  Sembene  Ous- 
mane himself  seems  to  have  accepted 
the  idea  that  there  is  indeed  a  spell 
cast  over  El  Haj,  the  African  newly 
rich.  It  turns  out  that  El  Haj,  earlier 
on  in  his  career,  managed  to  swindle 
the  peasants  in  his  homeland  and 
get  the  title  to  valuable  plots  of  land 
which  he  then  proceeded  to  sell  at  a 
great  profit.  The  peasants  catch  up 
with  him.  They  move  into  his  house 
in  the  city,  to  plunder  his  refrigera- 
tor and  spit  in  his  face.  The  film 
ends  on  a  Truffaut-style  frozen  note: 
El  Haj,  the  bourgeois,  doing  pen- 
ance, humbly  exposing  his  naked 
chest  to  be  spat  upon  by  the  peas- 
ants. The  Senegalese  censors,  "those 
very  honorable  gentlemen  and  their 
very  honorable  wives,"  did  not  like 
the  last  scene  either.  No  bourgeois 
likes  being  spat  upon.  But,  says  Ous- 
mane, "we  do  spit  a  lot  in  Africa." 

Sembene  Ousmane  is  not  the  only 
Senegalese  filmmaker  these  days.  A 
younger  generation  (Ousmane  is  in 
his  mid-fifties)  is  growing  up  around 
him,  and  with  his  help.  The  assis- 
tance from  the  Senegalese  govern- 
ment and  President  Senghor  could 
conceivably  be  greater.  No  ruling 
class  likes  to  be  told  too  often  that  it 
is  impotent.  French  and  U.S.  subsi- 
dies help  Africa's  young  and  coming 
filmmakers.  Again  it  is  quite  likely 
that  all  the  right  films  will  be  seen 
by  all  the  wrong  people,  while  the 
African  masses  continue  watching 
kung  fu.  □ 
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PUZZLE 


ALPHABET  SOUP 

by  Richard  Maltby,  Jr.  (with  acknowledgments  to  Sam 
of  The  Listener) 


This  month's  instructions:  The  numbers  in  parentheses  indi- 
cate the  lengths  of  the  answers  to  the  clues.  Answers  to  Down 
clues  should  be  entered  directly  in  the  diagram  as  usual. 

The  answers  to  the  twenty-six  Across  clues  each  begin  with  a 
different  letter  of  the  alphabet.  The  letters  in  each  answer  are  to 
be  mixed  and  an  additional  letter  prefixed  so  as  to  form  another 
word,  which  is  then  to  be  entered  in  the  diagram.  For  example, 
if  the  answer  to  a  clue  were  ERA,  the  word  to  be  entered  in  the 
diagram  might  be  PEAR,  PARE,  REAR,  WEAR,  AREA, 
among  others. 

When  the  diagram  is  complete,  each  of  the  twenty-six 
Across  entries  (lights)  also  will  begin  with  a  different  letter  of 
the  alphabet. 

Answers  to  clues  include  five  proper  names  and  one  foreign 
word.  Seven  are  uncommon  words;  in  the  interest  of  fairness 
their  clues  are  marked  with  asterisks.  Of  the  seven,  six  are  in 
Chambers's  Dictionary  (and  others);  the  exception  Cl  Across)  is 
in  Funk  and  Wagnall's. 

Across  words  in  the  diagram  include  one  contemporary  col- 
loquialism, one  uncommon  plural,  and  two  uncommon  words, 
(13A  and  34A),  which  are  found  in  most  dictionaries. 

As  a  final  help,  the  unchecked  letters  in  the  diagram  may  be 
rearranged  to  spell  never  unsure,  we  must  gape,  scan  broad- 
cast letters. 

As  always,  mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its 
solution. 


CLUES 


ACROSS 

1.  *Boxer  on  a  team  hides  acid  salt  (8) 

9.  Gray  precious  metal  from  which  lead  is  taken  (3) 

13.  Gaslight  remade:  And  Then  There  Were  None  (4) 

14.  Product  of  Anjou?  Almost!  (4) 

16.  It  could  come  from  organ!  (5) 

17.  Area  for  French  movie  unit  (4) 

18.  Relative  sort,  almost  (3) 

19.  Eveners  spread  about  thin  surfaces  (7) 

20.  Shifts  layers?  (6) 

22.  Declined  to  be  married  without  one  (5) 

24.  Girl  from  Dalmatia  (4) 

27.  Thrust  of  gravity  in  the  moon  (5) 

29.  Two  couples  getting  a  bit  of  a  peck  before  showing  of  The 
French  Connection  (7) 

33.  Lousy  offspring,  if  brought  back,  can  (3) 

34.  Work  around  wild  horse  (6) 

36.  I  hear  you  make  sweaters  — can  you  make  me  one?  (4) 

37.  Baseball  player?  Give  me  time  (3) 

38.  Live  one  gets  by  in  Germany  (3) 
40.  Wildcat  drops  her— gasp  (4) 

43.  *Blend  of  teas,  for  example,  is  first  stuff  thrown  out  (6) 

47.  Is  taking  a  train  back  with  key,  for  example  (4) 

49.  They  don't  like  broken  hearts  (6) 

51.  What's  idly  circulated  about  egghead?  Give  up?  (5) 
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52.  The  drink  Latin  gives  circus  animal  (4) 

53.  College  administrators  decide  answers  mid-term  (5) 

54.  Instruments  which  give  viral  disease  a  set-back  (6) 

DOWN 

1.  Enough  to  support  your  first  wife,  for  instance  (7) 

2.  *Cross  up  Frankie,  the  singer  of  hospitality  (6) 

3.  Descendant  in  the  ascendant,  all  right,  inside  sheltered 
places  (5) 

4.  Loner  slips  sign  up  (5) 

5.  *Relative  to  affirm  old  thief  (6) 

6.  Positive  response  to  a  sailor  holding  the  tide  back  in  a 
place  of  seclusion  (5) 

7.  Linger,  like  a  road-maker  (5) 

8.  Results  in  tears,  right  off  (4) 

10.  Tablet  in  which  Eastern  philosophy  is  written  in  a  box  (7) 

11.  On  describing  me,  I  say  what's  to  come  (4) 

12.  Strippers  sadly  sundered  (8) 

15.    Leaders  of  Japan's  or  Europe's  prototypical  GI  (3) 

21.    Ladies  proud  of  their  family  returned,  one  by  one,  and 

more  than  one  spoke  (5) 
23.    Ford,  for  one,  has  sexual  union,  then  converts  to  mechan- 
ical means  (9) 

25.  Fortify  Norse  Nobel  Prize  winner  (4) 

26.  Place  and  time  to  hit  with  a  club  (4) 

27.  Shake  up  Indian  sovereignty  (3) 

28.  Scottish  unwoven  covers  to  avoid  (4) 

30.  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  makes  five  children  lose  time 

(a  short  year)  (6) 

31.  Confederates  have  no  use  for  rebuses?  Just  the  opposite! 
(4) 

32.  Indian  woman  sitting  on  king  in  protest  (6) 
35.    Say  hello,  then  run  (3) 

39.    Inside  fish-like  holder  for  artists  (5) 

41.  Maiden's  middle  requires  supporter  (4) 

42.  Pale  ground  for  request  (4) 

44.  *River,  written  in  integers  (4) 

45.  Look  at  and  listen  to  homosexuals  (4) 

46.  The  thing  starting  the  Derby,  for  example  (4) 

47.  A  bill  for  snorkel  equipment  (3) 

48.  *In  days  of  yore,  it  was  held  prior  to  beheading  (3) 

50.    Having  less  than  a  complete  personality  makes  you  a  little 
person  (3) 


CONTEST  RULES 

Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  Alphabet  Soup.  Harper's  Mag- 
azine, Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y.  10016.  Entries  must  be  received  by  De- 
cember 10.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  will  receive  a  one- 


year  subscription  to  Harper's.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in  the  January  issue. 
Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in  the  February  issue.  Winners  of  the  October 
puzzle,  "Play-fair  Square,"  are  Don  Hughes,  Elizabeth.  New  Jersey;  Rodney 
Grantham,  Atlanta.  Georgia;  and  Richard  Penberthy.  San  Diego.  California. 
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"Most  insects  spend 
their  brief  days  on  earth 
trying  desperately  to  be 
diners  instead  of  dinners." 

Photo  by  Henry  Groskinsky 


"But  although  man  has  harnessed  the  atom,  he  may  be  losing  the  battle  against  bugs." 


A  bug's  life  is  brief,  but  apparently  not 
joyless:  they  reproduce  so  enthusiastically 
that  they  can  mutate  out  from  under  the 
deadliest  insecticide  within  months.  It's 
war,  and  the  bugs  are  winning.  Which  is 
why,  according  to  a  recent  cover  story  in 
the  Environment  section  of  TIME  Maga- 
zine, scientists  are  leading  insects 
down  the  garden  path  with  fake  sex 


hormones  and  other  frustrating  chemicals. 

Is  all  this  just  too  esoteric?  Not  the  way 
TIME  writes  about  it.  If  there's  news  you 
should  know,  however  opaque,  however 
parochial,  TIME  has  an  uncanny  aptitude 
for  making  it  readable,  understandable, 
enjoyable,  even  repeatable.  Another  rea- 
son why  TIME  has  won  more  awards  for 
editorial  excellence  than  any  magazine. 


The  Weekly  Newsmagazine 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

Rates:  $1  per  word.  (10-word 
minimum.  Deduct  1 OC  a  word  if  ad  is 
to  run  six  times;  deduct  20C  a  word  if 
ad  is  to  run  twelve  times.) 
All  ads  must  be  prepaid  at  the  time 
you  send  your  insertion.  (If  you  are  or- 
dering more  than  one  insertion,  please 
send  full  amount  to  qualify  for  dis- 
count.) Telephone  numbers  count  as 
two  words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP 
Codes  count  as  one  word. 
Copy  must  be  received  by  the  8th  of 
the  second  month  prior  to  the  issue 
date.  Please  include  street  address. 

Harper's  Magazine 
Classified  Advertising  Department 

Two  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 

TRAVEL 

Visit  Sri  Lanka  (Ceylon),  the  next 
best  thing  to  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Inde- 
pendent travel,  chauffeured  private  car 
sightseeing.  Seventeen-day  all  in- 
clusive from  New  York,  SI, 595.  Write 
Ceylon  Sojourns,  552  Lincoln, 
Winnetka,  111.  60093.  

Roam  the  world  by  freighter.  Deluxe 
accommodations.  Cheaper  than  stay- 
ing home!  TravLtips.  163-09XAA 
Depot.  Flushing,  N  Y.  11358.  

Anthropology,  natural  history,  and 

photography  expeditions  to  unique 
environments  worldwide.  Write: 
Nature  Expeditions  International, 
Dept.  H,  Box  1173,  Los  Altos,  Calif. 
94022.  

Maps  to  anywhere!  Beautiful  city  and 
country  maps.  Free  brochures.  Com- 
plete 6,000-map  catalogue,  $7.95. 
Travel  Centers  of  the  World,  P.O.  Box 
1673,  Hollywood,  Calif.  90028. 

 REAL  ESTATE  

Central  Ontario  — Choice  640-acre 
sportsmen's  paradises  still  available  — 
S20  plus  S6.50  taxes  yearly.  Maps,  pic- 
tures, S2  (refundable).  Information 
Bureau.  Norval  64,  Ontario,  Canada. 

San  Miguel  Allende,  Guanajuato, 
Mexico.  Charming  furnished  house  for 
sale.  One  block  away  from  Unique 
College  (read  ad  under  Schools).  Write 
Mrs.  David  Grose,  Box  O,  Dennis, 
Mass.  02638.  

Sportsman's  paradise.  3,250  acres 
prime  hunting-fishing  grounds  with 
furnished  lodge  and  dormitory.  Moun- 
tains, streams,  meadows,  lakes  stocked 
brook  trout.  Adirondacks,  75  miles 
north  of  Utica,  N.Y.  Privately  owned. 
Complete  S35O.0OO.  Phone  (315)  695- 
2044.  

Government  lands  .  .  .  from  $7.50/ 
arce!  Homesites,  farming,  vacation- 
ing, investment  opportunities! 
"Government  Land  Buyer's  Guide" 
plus  nationwide  listings— $2.  Surplus 
Lands,  Box  19107-HZ,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

 VACATIONS  

Exchange  or  rent  professional-execu- 
tive homes.  Inquiline,  Box  208-A, 
Katonah,  N.Y.  10536.  

Mexico:  $15  daily  for  meals  and  resi- 
dence, sunshine,  swimming,  yoga  and 
massage  at  mountain  resort.  Free 
brochure  Apdo  1-1187,  Guadalajara. 
Mexico.  Free  brochure. 

Tobago  cottages  — All  sizes,  locations, 
and  rental  rates.  Cottage  Owners. Asso- 
ciation, Box  194,  Scarborough, 
Tobago.  W.I. 
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 GOURMET  

Winemakers'  kit  — free  illustrated  cat- 
alogue of  yeast  equipment.  Write: 
Semplex,  Box  12276-T,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55412.  

Rediscover  .  .  .  coffees  and  teas- 
finest,  freshest,  gourmet  quality.  Free 
brochure.  Also  Moulinex  electric 
coffee  grinder  w/free  half-pound  best 
beans-$17.95  ppd  (N.J.  add  tax) 
Bean's,  42H  Church  St.,  Montclair, 
N.J.  07042.  

Bored  with  dull  desserts?  Be  original! 
Try  this  unusual  sauerkraut  cake 
recipe.  Unbelievably  delicious!  Your 
friends  will  never  guess  the  "secret" 
ingredient!  S.A.S.E.  $1.  Cake,  Box 
413,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.  18703.  

Candy  booklet.  No  sugar.  Organic. 
Healthful.  Caramels,  brittles,  fruits 
etc.  $1.75.  Design  II,  5035  E.  Scarlett, 
Tucson,  Ariz.  857]  I. 

Organic,  no-fail  French  bread  recipe. 
$1.  Pain  du  Marais,  1115  Yale,  Clare- 
mont,  Calif.  91711.  

Zucchini  bread,  healthful,  delicious, 

SI.  E.  Scribner,  419  industrial  National 
Bk.  Bldg.,  Providence,  R.l.  02903. 

Gift  idea  — wine  course  on  4  cassette 
tapes  in  attractive  album.  $35.95  (75C 
handling).  AdVINtures  in  WINE,  Box 
06453-C,  Portland,  Oreg.  97206. 

Homemade  chili  recipe,  handlettered, 
$2.  M  osely,  5740  Reiger,  Dallas,  Texas 
75214.  

100  Colonial  Recipes.  Authentic, 
delicious,  kitchen-tested.  $3.50. 
COOKBOOK,  Box  362,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 
17837.  

Your  friends  will  literally  beg  you  for 

this  tangy  cheese  spread.  Send  SI  to 
Box  44,  Star  Prairie,  Wis.  54026. 

 ARTS  &  CRAFTS  

Handpapermaking  manual.  New  edi- 
tion. 120  pages.  Free  brochure.  Paper- 
Make.  Covington,  Va.  24426. 

 MUSIC  

Purchasing  power  — Pianos- 

Organs— Leading  Major  Brands  — 
N.J. -N.Y. -Pa. -Conn.  Freehold 
Music  Center,  Freehold,  N.J.  (201) 
462-4730. 

RECORDS  &  TAPES 

Tapes.  Records.  Discount  catalogue, 
$1.  Tower,  Box  33098,  Washington, 
D.C.  20028. 

 SCHOOLS  

Florida  Keys  jr. -sr.  high-school  fami- 
ly. Excellent  accredited  prep  cur- 
riculum; Marine  Scubology;  Biofeed- 
back; Writing;  Drama;  six  crackerjack 
teachers  for  25  individuals.  Abbott 
School,  Living,  Learning  Center,  Box 
285  Key  Largo,  Fla.  33037.  Brochure. 
(305)  245-4610.  

Unique  college  in  Mexico.  Instituto 
Allende  — full  undergraduate,  graduate 
and  noncredit  programs  in  English. 
Arts,  crafts,  writing,  Spanish,  social 
studies.  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  V.A. 
approval.  Perpetual  sunshine,  inex- 
pensive living.  Mexico's  most  beauti- 
ful town.  Free  prospectus.  Instituto  Al- 
lende, Box  H,  San  Miguel  Allende, 
Guanajuato,  Mexico. 

Ph.D.  resident  — External.  State-char- 
tered. National  University,  1919  South 
Grand  St.,  St.  Louis  63104. 

College  degree  at  home.  Your  choice 
of  subjects.  Easy  tuition  plan.  Free  in- 
formation. Elysion  College.  B.C.  Box 
909,  San  Ysidro,  Calif.  92173. 


An  alternative  doctoral  program.  Ap- 
ply your  knowledge  and  abilities 
toward  goals  that  are  personally 
meaningful  and  socially  significant. 
Walden  University  offers  its  nation- 
wide network  of  recognized  scholars  in 
support  of  the  full-time  professional's 
doctoral  objectives.  For  catalogue  and 
information  write  to:  WALDEN  UNI- 
VERSITY, Room  H,  801  Anchor  Rode 
Dr.,  Naples,  Fla.  33940. 

 HOW  TO  

Build  a  Practical  Dreamhouse®.  116 

suggestions.  Savings,  convenience, 
saleability,  $2.  TecHom  Engineering,  5 
Japonica,  Shalimar,  Fla.  32579. 

 TOYS  &  GAMES  

Noncompetitive  games  for  children 
and  adults.  Play  together,  not  against 
each  other.  Free  catalogue:  Family 
Pastimes  (HR),  RR  4,  Perth,  Ontario, 
Canada  K7H  3C6. 

 BOOKS  

Books  printed  from  manuscript.  Biog- 
raphy Press,  Route  1  —  745,  Aransas 
Pass,  Tex.  78336.  

Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successful 
authors:  publicity,  advertising,  promo- 
tion, beautiful  books.  All  subjects  in- 
vited. Send  for  free  manuscript  report 
and  detailed  booklet.  Carlton  Press, 
(Dept.  HZL),  84  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 
10011.  

Books  located.  Send  wants.  No  obliga- 
tion. Bazaar  Books,  Box  496,  Chico, 
Calif.  95926.  

Name  the  book  — we'll  get  it!  Free 
search  service.  CHICAGO  BOOK 
MART,  Box  636-H,  Chicago  Heights, 
111.  60411.  Est.  1949.  

Book     searching:      all  subjects. 

REGENT  HOUSE,  108  N.  Roselake, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90026.  

Ancient  secrets.  Buried  beneath  the 
sands  of  time  ...  a  wisdom  that 
enabled  the  ancients  to  perform  seem- 
ing miracles!  Avail  yourself  of  this  rare 
knowledge  today.  A  FREE  book  ex- 
plains. Write:  Scribe:  L.F.B.  The 
ROSICRUCIANS  (AMORC)  San 
Jose,  Calif.  95191.  

NASA  space  books.  Catalogue,  25<C. 
Rocketlab,  Box  1139H.  Florence, 
Oreg.  97439.  

Liberate  Christmas!  Give  thoughtful- 
ly—feminist books,  posters.  Free  cata- 
logue: Times  Change  Press,  Box  187- 
CD,  Albion,  Calif.  95410.  

Used  and  rare  books.  Juvenile  List, 
Literature  and  Fiction  List,  History 
and  Society  List,  Paperback  List,  25C 
Each  (Refundable).  Bohan,  4401 
Audubon,  Detroit.  Mich.  48224. 

Books    located   without  obligation. 

Coleman  Book  Locators,  257-C  East 
Market  Street,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
90805.  

Bookfactory  saves  you  30  percent  off 
current  books  (40  cents  per  book  mail- 
ing.) BOOKFACTORY  (H-3),  Box 
175M,  Morristown,  N.J.  07960. 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 

Worldwide  English  newspapers.  65 

countries!  Gift  sampler:  eight  coun- 
tries— $3.98.  Free  Brochure.  MULTI- 
NEWSPAPERS,  Box  DE-7,  Dana 
Point,  Calif.  92629. 

LITERARY  INTERESTS 

How  to  sell  your  poems.  Complete  in- 
structions, $2.  Publications,  Box  83-H, 
Murfreesboro,  N.C.  27855. 


Book  printing.  Quality  work,  low  cc  [ 
Paperbacks  or  hard  covers.  250  cop  i 
up.  Write  for  free  catalogue.  Ada 
Press,  Dept.  H,  30  W.  Washingtc  : 
Chicago,  111.  60602.  

Book  publishing— manuscripts  and  [ 
quiries  invited.  Authors'  Guide  to  P 
lication  free  upon  request.  Dorrance 
Company,  Dept.  F,  35  Cricket  Terra 
Ardmore,  Pa.  19003. 

Writers'  and  poets'  market  newsl  ' 
ter.  Next  three  issues.  $2.  Lifelii  s 
Cobalt,  Ontario,  Canada.  POJ1CO.  ; 

Poetry  markets  — Current,  detai:  \ 
list,  $2.50.  LYF-H,  Box  1872,  Ml 
waukee,  Wis.  53201.  [ 

Avid  readers:  Keep  up  with  t  ^ 
proliferation  of  small  press  pubtii  t 
tions  of  books  and  magazines.  Rece;,  i> 
mailings  from  dozens  of  these  pi  I 
lishers.  Full  years  listing  only  S2.  G 
Distributors,  4523H  Labath,  Sai  , 
Rosa,  Calif.  95401.   

Your  poetry  published  free.  Wri 

Book   Publishers,   PO  Box  3455- 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  37917.  , 

Write-sell  short  articles,  paragraph  | 
Free  Information.  Smith,  1141  El  - 
Placerville,  Calif.  95667. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  , 

Writing,  research,  editing.  All  si 

jects.  Versatile,  expert  staff.  Reasc 
able  rates.  Berkeley  Research,  B  ( 
4241,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94704.   (41  - 
848-6710. 

 T 

Notary  beware:  Fraud  — forgery —  la  [ 
suits.  FREE:  Rules  of  Notarial  Practi.  ^ 
Published  in  the  public  interest  j 
National  Notary  Association,  23012-  - 
Ventura  Blvd.,  Woodland  Hills,  Cal  f 
91364.  24  hourphone:  (213)  347-21g, 

Looking  for  a  publisher?  Learn  he 
you  can  have  your  book  publishe 
promoted,  distributed.  Send  for  Fh| 
Booklet  HP-2,  Vantage  Press,  516  1 
34th  St.,  New  York  10001.  

Professional  editing,  typing,  revisin  :l 
Mayre  Myers,  Box  2435-D,  Pasaden  r 
Calif.  91105.  

Scholarly  manuscripts,  writing,  ed 
ing,     typing.     Nationwide     libra s 
facilities!  All  subjects.  Confidenti; 
We  deliver  what  others  promise 
that's  why  we're  No.  1!  RESEARC  I 
UNLIMITED,  Box  3000-H,  Davto  " 
Wash.  99328.  

Professional    job    resume  service 

Composition,  typing  and  printing  :< 
resumes,  letters  and  job  applicatioi  f 
for  local,  national,  or  overseas  jot  - 
2140  W.  Olympic  Blvd.  L.A..  Cal^ 
90006  or  (213)  386-4033.  0 

Rare  Bookfindtr:  Vantreuren,  19.'IB 
Post  108-HA,  San  Francisco,  Cal  « 
94115.  Send  wants.  E 

Prewritten  research  on  file.  Tho  . 

sands  of  topics.  Reasonable.  Send  !  s 
for  catalogue.  24-hour  service.  We  d  - 
liver  more  than  false  advertising  ai  n 
slick  come-on  letters.  INFORM.  I 
TION  CLEARINGHOUSE,  Box  N  I 
4391,  Washington,  D.C.  20012  (20:5 
723-1715.  t 

Wordsmiths.  Writing,  editing.  Paper, 
studies,  etc.  Original.  Box  588  , 
Chicago  60680.  - 

Academic  research,  writing,  editin  1 
statistics,  rewriting.  Original,  confidei , 
tial  work.  For  maximum  profession  , 
services  at  minimal  cost,  try  u  - 
QUALITY  WRITERS,  Box  783  i 
Chicago,  III.  60602. 


l< HI  U ATIONS 


['-liiu-  jokes  foi  speakers, 
Lily  catalogue  free  on  re- 
Eld  Orrin,  2786-11  Wesi 
tesno,  Calif.  93711.  

k  Brothers.  SI  each  Many 
[■ground  comix.  Free  cala- 
,  Box  1885,  Ann  Arbor, 
B.  

mltural  boundaries?  The 

■•cultural  affairs  journal, 
sope.  Also  contains  foreign 
-  paries,  related  literature 
>rder  service,  overseas  adap- 
mree  inventory,  book  re- 
irterly,  SlO/yr.  Center  for 
&  Education,  Drawer  II. 
Ave.,  Denver,  Colo.  80206. 

>smic  Comix  rare  two  first 
lit  life  in  the  midwest  send 
Publishing  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
|T,  III.  62525.  

ewsletter.  Provocative  pre- 
publication.    Sample,  S2. 

','onsultants,  491 7-V  York, 

is  55410. 

j  INFORMATION 

repare  now.  FCC  no-code 
tdio  license  coming.  Infor- 
reparatory  data,  S5.  Koczon 
85  Lakeland,  Bricktown, 

ASSOCIATIONS  

nai    Primal  Association, 

nation  about  membership, 
'is,  publications,  etc.  Room 
B6  W.  4th  Street,  New  York, 
4. 

[ESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

possible  stuffing  envelopes! 
lils.  Service,   Box  715HR, 
N.Y.  1  1563  

!0  weekly  mailing  circulars, 
'is.  Philamms,  Box  925HM 
93065.  

an  earn  $300-$7l>0  monthly 
Ing  the  fun  of  raising  rabbits 
laboratory  animals  for  us. 
a  complete  line  of  Equip- 
ders  and  easy  to  follow  in- 
Financing  Arrangements 
le.  For  further  details  send 
boratory  Animals,  Inc.  HA, 
ne  Road,  Pentwater.  Mich. 

tock  market  report.  Send  SI 
ed.  self-addressed  envelope. 
Figures,  6  S.  Lenox  St.,  Wor- 
>ss.  01602.  

in  owning  a  franchise? 

jf  your  own,  or  full  or  part 
key  making  opportunities.' 
that's  available.  Send  name 
5-month  subscription  to 
Opportunity  Magazine, 
'2,  1460  Hancock  Center, 
0611.  

Tiake  money  writing  short 
I  I  tell  you  what  to  write, 
how  to  sell,  and  supply  lists 
buying   from  beginners. 

:ks  can  add  up  to  worthwhile 

|me.  Write  to  sell  right  away. 

>ee  facts,  BARRETT,  Dept. 

516  N.Clark,  Chicago  60660. 

ig,  stuffing,  clipping,  mail- 
lails     25C    and  stamped. 

envelope.  Robross,  Box 
3,  Boston,  Mass  021 14 

1  home  earnings  stuffing 
.  Information  lire'  Oppor- 
Jox  721-HR.  Lynbrook.  N  Y. 


$1,00(1  month  mailing  letters.  Guar- 
anteed. Details  free.  Sandco-HM, 
Ceres,  Calif.  95307.  

$41.50  daily.  Easy  homework  No 
stuffing  envelopes  — mail-order  hoax! 
Information:  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope:  Sbiahamag,  Postbox  4099. 

Valley  Village,  Calif  91607.  

Import-export  opportunity,  profitable 
world-wide,  mail-order  business  from 
home,  without  capital  or  travel  abroad. 
We  ship  plan  for  no-risk  examination. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Free  report. 
Mellmger,  Dept.  C102C,  Woodland 
Hills,  Calif.  91364.  

New  luxury  car  without  cost!  Free  de- 
tails. CODEX-EE,  Box  6073,  Toledo, 
Ohio  43614.  

$Cash$  clipping  newspaper  items/ 

addressing  envelopes.  Information 
Free!  Income  Box  721HR,  Lynbrook, 

N.Y.  1  1563.  

$25  daily  possible  stuffing  envelopes! 
Free  details.  Service  Box  71 511 R, 
Lynbrook,  N.Y.  11563. 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Men!  Women!  Jobs  on  ships.  Ameri- 
can, foreign.  Guide,  $3.  Seafax,  Dept. 
W-3,  Box  2049,  Port  Angeles,  Wash. 
98362.  

Overseas    jobs  — now     hiring,  103 

countries,  all  occupations,  high  pay. 
free  transportation,  tax  benefits.  Latest 
Computerized  reports  — S2  TRANS- 
WORLD,  International  Airport,  Box 
90802-H,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90009. 

Australia,  New  Zealand  want  you!!! 

50,000  jobs!  Paid  Transportation! 
Latest  information  and  forms.  $1.00. 
Austco,  'Box  3623-H,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  90803.  

Overseas  — all  occupations!  World- 
wide directory  and  complete  informa- 
tion—$2.  Opportunities,  Box  19107- 
HZ  Washington,  D  C  20036.  

Volunteer  Peace  Corps.  Degreed 
volunteers  in  math,  biology,  chemis- 
try, physics.  Teaching  experience,  two 
years  French  useful.  Transportation, 
living,  medical  expenses  paid.  Singles 
or  couples  only  .  U.S.  citizens.  Informa- 
tion: Lynn  Rotenberg,  ACTION. 
ORC,  Box  P-4,  Washington,  DC. 
20525.  

Travel  on  foreign  ships!  Good  pay, 
men,  women  Stamped  addressed 
envelope.  GLOBETROTTER,  Box 
864-H,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  64502.  

Teachers,  administrators.  Current 
school,  college  opening  list  in  U.S. 
$5.95.  Principal,  headmaster  openings 
$4.95.  Library  openings  $4.95.  Leading 
placement  sources  U.S.  $3.95, 
Foreign.  $4.95.  EIS.R,  Box  662, 
Newton,  Mass.  02162. 

OVERSEAS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Overseas  opportunities  .  .  .  $10,000- 
$50,000+.  Free  information!  Employ- 
ment International,  Box  29217-HZ, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229. 

Work  overseas.  Australia,  Africa. 
South  America,  Europe,  etc.  Construc- 
tion. Sales.  Engineers.  Clerical,  etc 
$8,000  to  $50,000+.  Expenses  paid 
For  employment  information  write 
Overseas  Employment,  Box  101 1H, 
Boston,  Mass.  02103.  

Worldwide  opportunities  .  .  .  Aus- 
tralia, Europe,  Asia,  South  America! 
All  occupations!  $700-$4,000  month- 
ly! Employment  International,  Box 
29217-HZ.  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46229. 


INSTRUCTION 


Read  faster  and  better  live-week 
course.  $10.  Dennison,  1325  Justin 
Ave.,  Glendale,  Calif.  91201. 

MERCHANDISE  FOR  SALE 

Mink  coats!  Secondhand.  Write  re- 
quirements, measurements,  price 
range.  Box  500HA,  Ereeport,  N.Y. 
11520. 

 STAMPS  

Penfriends.  For  free  information, 
write:  Papyrus,  972-H  15th  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

 PERSONALS  

Penfriends  all  gay.  Inquire  Harting. 
Box  8809H,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96815. 

Intensive  and  group  therapy  — Austin 
Institute,  Inc.,  50000  North  Lamar 
Blvd.,  Austin.  Texas  78751.  Staff  did 
their  therapy  at  Janov's  Primal  In- 
stitute. $2,000  for  three-week  inten- 
sive; subsequent  groups  are  $10  each. 

Sincerely  interested  in  marriage'.'  Let 
us  help  you  find  your  mate.  Social  In- 
troduction Service,  Box  1547.  Eugene, 
Oreg.  97401.  

Moving  to  Cleveland?  Suburban  liv- 
ing, superior  schools,  near  universi- 
ties, attractive  integrated  neighbor- 
hoods. Shaker  Heights,  Ohio  44120. 
(216)  751-2155.  

Single  Booklovers  gets  the  cultured 
marriage-oriented  acquainted.  Nation- 
wide. Write  Box  AE,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
19081.  

Dates  galore!  Meet  singles  anywhere. 
Free  application.  Call  Dateline,  toll- 
free:  (800)  451-3245.  

Psychic  can  bewitch  (mesmerize) 
loved  ones,  others  to  your  bidding 
Write  requests.  Donations  appreciated. 
Jamil,  Box  10154,  Eugene,  Oreg. 
97401.  (503)  342-2210.  

Stop  balding.  Ultra  Hair  grows  hair. 
Spectacular  results  guaranteed.  $19.95. 
Banner  Laboratories,  Box  10288H,  De- 
troit 48210. 

Left-handed???  Are  you  left-eyed  or 
right-eyed'1  To  find  out,  send  $3  for  kit 
enabling  you  to  test  yourself  for  this 
important  aptitude.  Helpful  list  of 
"LEFTY"  hints  are  also  supplied. 
Lefthanders-Unique,  P.O.  Box  431, 
Foxboro,  Mass.  02035.  

Enjoy  dignity  and  prestige  of  legal  or- 
dination. Doctor  of  Divinity.  Appropri- 
ate credentials.  Write  Church  of  the 
Holy  Rule,  POB  15526.  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  64106.  

Ex-eon,  with  pregnant  wife,  needs 
money  for  hospital!  Be  my  baby's  San- 
ta Claus!  Michael  Charles,  P.O.  Box 
262,  Lexington,  Ky.  40501.  

Lonely?  New  friends  nationwide.  En- 
close stamp.  Exciting,  Box  243, 
Ontario,  Calif.  91761.  

For  an  unusually  useful  Christmas 

idea  for  that  special  person,  order  a 
copy  of  Finding  Your  D.P.T's.  A  new 
step-by-step  method  of  identifying 
challenging  career  opportunities!  Not 
available  at  any  bookstore.  Introducto- 
ry price  $5.95  +  45  cents  handling.  VI- 
OP  2836  West  Main.  Kalamazoo. 
Mich.  49007.  All  orders  mailed  first 
class. 

John  R.  Joyce  II,  "East  Hill," 
Carlsbad.  N.  Mex.  356/88220.  

Snoring  stopped!  Simple,  safe,  sure 
discovery.  Rush  $5  for  ZEBAN. 
Kinetics,  Box  674,  McAllcn,  Texas 
78501. 


Indian  Sweat  Lodge.  Ancient  cleans- 
ing ceremony.  Physical-spiritual  bene- 
fits, construction,  $3  booklet.  Martin, 
Box  2024,  Taos,  N.  Mex.  87571. 

Peggy  Alberty  Broaded.  Please  write 
Phyllis  Harlan,  3636  21st  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif  941 14. 

Uri  (Jeller  bends  keys— you  can  too! 
Amaze  friends  with  "psychic"  power! 
Secret  device,  easy  instructions  only 
$4.98  ppd.  Kinetics,  Box  674,  Mc- 
Allen.  Texas  78501.  

Please  help  me  finish  college.  I  am  a 

pre-med  student,  and  I  need  your  help 
Mike  Daniels,  P.O.  Box  1514,  Newport 
News,  Va.  23601.  

You'll  be  envied  .  .  .  carrying  our  un- 
usual handbags.  Literature,  35C. 
Meriam  NUBags,  9505  Lavergne. 
Skokie,  111.  60076. 

Snoring  now  curable.  World's  first  and 
only  patented,  guaranteed  cure.  Write 
Crosstronics,  4001  Blacklidge,  No.  40 
Tucson,  Ariz.  85712. 

Meet  your  ideal  mate  — Computerized 
matching,  nationwide,  inexpensive. 
GIRLS-Unlimited  Service  "TEAM," 
1270  Broadway,  N.Y.C.  

Instant  memory  .  .  .  new  way  to  re- 
member. No  memorization.  Release 
"photographic"  memory.  Stop  forget- 
ting! Liberates  extraordinary  knowl- 
edge, talents,  ESP.  Free  information 
Institute  of  Advanced  Thinking,  845-H 
ViaLapaz,  Pacific  Palisades,  Calif. 
90272.  

Make  friends  worldwide  through  in- 
ternational correspondence.  Illustrated 
brochure  free!  Hermes-Verlag,  Box 
1 1 0660/ H,  D-1000  Berlin  11,  Ger- 
many. 

Penfriends    nationwide,  worldwide. 

Send  age,  interests.  Free  personalized 
reply.  Currents,  Box  759-H,  Radio  City 
Station,  N.Y.C.  10019.  

Become  legally  recognized  minister. 

Lifetime  ordination  sent  for  $6.25  of- 
fering. American  Fellowship  Church, 
2330H  Butano,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
95825.  

Adult  dating!  Sophisticated.  Meet 
singles,  swingers!  Nationwide  mem- 
bership. Box  822-HS,  Manville,  N.J. 
08835.  

Be  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Ordinations 
and  charters  available.  Free  details. 
TACT,  The  Acquarian  Church.  432-H. 
PCH,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  90254. 

Lesbian  communications  and  con- 
tacts. For  introductions  between  sisters 
write  to  the  League,  Box  2143,  Darien, 
Conn.  06820.  (203)  359-3141.  10  to  4. 

Condoms  for  men  — All  leading  brands 
featuring  TEXTURE  PLUS™  with 
"pleasure  dots™",  BOLD  45™- 
world's  only  color  condom  with  tex- 
ture, Trojans  and  Stimula.  Three  sam- 
ples: $1.  Economy  sampler,  22  con- 
doms: $5.  Free  illustrated  catalogue 
with  each  order.  Plain  package  to  pro- 
tect your  privacy.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  your  money  refunded.  POP- 
LAN,  P.O.  Box  400,  Dept.  CHA-16B, 
Carrboro,  N.C.  27510.  ' 

Poetry  wanted  for  anthology.  Include 
stamped  envelope  Contemporary  Lit- 
erature Press,  P.O.  Box  26462,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94126.  

LONELY!!  Meet  "new"  singles 
World.  Box  3876-HAR.  San  Diego. 
Calif.  92103. 
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Why  people  who  don't  join  book  clubs 
ore  joining  the  Quality  Paperback  Book  Clu 

QPB  is  the  only  book  club  that  offers  the  best  of  the  large-size, 
well-printed,  durable  paperbacks  being  published  today.  QPB  also 
gives  a  20%  discount  on  most  Selections  and  even  greater 
discounts  on  many  other  books. 


350  S5.95 


321  S4  50 


The  Complete 
Novels  of 
Jane  Austen 


The  Complete 
Novels  of 
Jane  Austen 


290  $7.90 

342.  THE  THURBER  CARNIVAL  by 

James  Thurber  S3.95 

270.  THE  JAZZ  BOOK  From  New 
Orleans  to  Rock  and  Free  Jazz  by 

Joachim  Berendt  New  Revised 
Edition  S5.95 


239.  PSYCHOTHERAPY  EAST  & 
WEST,  NATURE,  MAN,  AND 
WOMAN  and  THE  WAY  OF  ZEN  by 

Alan  Watts,  (3  Vols.)  Pub  prices 
total  S5.85 

358.  THE  PAINTINGS  OF  CARL 
LARSS0N.  Edited  by  David  Larkin 
$6.95 


326  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE 
JOURNEY  by  Lionel  Trilling  S3. 95 

260  THE  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF 
CATALOGUES:  The  Complete  Guide 
to  World-Wide  Shopping  by  Mail  by 

Maria  De  La  Iglesia  Photos  S7.95 

296.  HOW  TO  FIX  ALMOST 
EVERYTHING  by  Stanley  Schuler 
New  Revised  Edition.  Illustrated 
$5  95 

261.  BIRDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 
A  Personal  Selection  by  Eliot 
Porter  Photographs  $8  95 


179.  S4.95 


304.  $7  95 


Against 
OurWUl 

MEN, 
WOMEN 
AND 
RAPE 


2  VOL.  SET 

339  THE  MAN  WHO  LOVED 
CHILDREN  by  Christina  Stead 
$4.95 

349.  THE  AMERICAN 
PRESIDENCY  IN  POLITICAL 
CARTOONS:  1776-1976  by 

Thomas  C  Blaisdell.  Jr.,  Peter  Selz 
and  Seminar  $9.95 

345  POWER  SHIFT:  The  Rise  of 
the  Southern  Rim  and  Its  Challenge 
to  the  Eastern  Establishment  by 

Kirkpatrick  Sale  S3  95 

275.  AN  ALMANAC  OF  WORDS  AT 
PLAY  by  Willard  R  Espy  $6.95 


352.  $4  95 


215.  $4.95 


334.  $8.90 
283.  BURR  by  Gore  Vidal  $3.95 

346.  CAROLYN  AMBUTER'S 
COMPLETE  BOOK  OF 
NEEDLEPOINT  by  Carolyn  Ambuter 
Illustrated.  $7.95 


THE 
COMPLETE 

GRIMMS 

FAIRY 

TALES 

MARtYN 

by  Norman  Mattcx 

114. $5.95 


175.  $6  95 


333.S6.95 


TV  Book 
of  Abigail  and 
John  ' 


337.  $4.95 


353.  $4.95 


355  $4.50 


Ld!p  txy>  Unci*  ct&t*/ 

CHOOSE  ANY  3  BOOKS 
OR  SETS  FOR  ONLY  $1  EACH... 

with  no  obligation  to  buy  another  book... 
and  as  a  member  you'll  immediately  qualify 
for  our  Free  Book  Plan 


QUALITY  PAPERBACK  BOOK  CLUB,  INC. 

Middletown,  Pennsylvania  17057 


6-QB67-12 


Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Quality  Paperback  Book  Club  and  send  me  the  three  books  or 
sets  whose  numbers  I've  indicated  in  the  boxes  below  Bill  me  only  S3  for  all  three,  plus  shipping  As 
a  member.  I  am  not  required  to  buy  another  book  but  for  every  Main  Selection  I  do  buy  for  which 
there  is  an  established  publisher's  list  price.  I  will  receive  a  20%  discount  of  such  list  price.  You  will 
send  me  the  QPB  Review  for  at  least  six  months  with  the  understanding  that  you  may  cancel  my 
membership  at  any  time  thereafter  if  I  have  not  made  —  and  paid  for  —  at  least  one  purchase  in  any 
six-month  period  A  shipping  charge  is  added  to  all  shipments. 


INDICATE  BY  NUMBER  YOUR 
THREE  BOOKS  OR  SETS 


Mr. 

Ms.! 


!6 


(Please  print  plainly) 


Address. 
City  & 
State  


-Apt., 


.Zip. 


Q-38B 


HOW  MEMBERSHIP  WORKS 


1.  You  will  receive  the  QPB  Review  fifteen  times 
a  year — about  every  3'/2  weeks  This  informative 
catalog  describes  the  Main  Selection  plus 
approximately  one  hundred  Alternates  On  any 
Main  Selection  you  decide  to  take,  for  which 
there  is  an  established  publisher's  list  price,  you 
will  receive  a  discount  of  20%  of  such  list  price. 

2.  If  you  want  the  Main  Selection,  do  nothing.  It 
will  be  shipped  to  vou  automatically  If  you  want 
one  or  more  of  the  Alternates —or  no  book  at 
all  — just  indicate  your  decision  on  the  reply 
form  always  enclosed  with  the  Review  and  re- 
turn it  by  the  date  specified 

3.  Free  books.  For  every  book  or  set  you  buy 
(exclusive  of  your  three  introductory  choices  for 


SI  each),  you  earn  at  least  one  Bonus  Point,  and 
the  Bonus  Points  you  accumulate  entitle  you  to 
free  books  and  sets.  (You  pay  only  shipping 
charges. ) 

4.  Return  Privilege.  If  your  Review  is  delayed  in 
the  mail  and  therefore  you  receive  the  Main 
Selection  without  having  had  ten  days  to  notify 
us  if  you  did  not  want  it,  you  may  return  that 
Selection  at  our  expense. 

5.  Cancellation  privilege.  You  may  cancel  your 
membership  whenever  you  wish  simply  by  noti- 
fying us.  We  will  send  you  the  QPB  Review  for 
at  least  six  months  with  the  understanding  that 
we  may  cancel  your  membership  at  any  time 
thereafter  if  you  have  not  made  — and  paid  for  — 
at  least  one  purchase  in  any  six-month  period. 


253.  $7.90 

357.  SUNFLOWER  SPLEN1 
Three  Thousand  Years  of  C 
Poetry.  Co-edited  by  Wu-chi 
Irving  Yucheng  Lo  $6  95 

297.  THE  JUNIPER  TREE  A 
OTHER  TALES  FROM  GRIM 

Translated  by  Lore  Segal  an 
Randall  Jarrell  Pictures  by ! 
Sendak  $4.95 


1  Utfl 

:  j*w  * 

.  A....S 

MOSO 
FAREW 


198  $8.95 


328.  $4 


119.  THE  TEACHINGS  OF  DON 
JUAN,  A  SEPARATE  REALITY  and 
JOURNEY  TO  IXTLAN  by  Carlos 
Castaneda.  (3  Vols..  Boxed)  $8.85 

132  CAT'S  CRADLE, 
SLAUGHTERHOUSE-FIVE  and 
BREAKFAST  OF  CHAMPIONS  by 

KurtVonnegut  i3  vols  I  Pub  prices 
total  $8.35 

237  ARIEL  and  CROSSING  THE 
WATER  by  Sylvia  Plath  (2  Vols ) 
Pub  prices  total  $5.20 

228.  THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF 
SIGMUND  FREUD  by  Ernest  Jones 
and  THE  LETTERS  OF  SIGMUND 
FREUD.  Edited  by  Ernst  L  Freud  (2 
Vols.)  Pub  prices  total  $11.90 

235.  THE  CATALOG  OF  KITS  by 

Jeffrey  Femman  Photos  $6.95 

112.  THE  COMPLETE  TALES  AND 
POEMS  OF  EDGAR  ALLAN  P0E 
$595 


204.  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
BOOK  OF  HOUSE  PLANTS  b\ 

Lee  Faust  lllus.  $5.95 

133.  THE  DECLINE  AND  FAL 
THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  by  Edw 

Gibbon  Abridgment  by  0  M  L 
(3  Vols .  Boxed)  $4.95 

336  VICTORIAN  STUDIO 
PHOTOGRAPHS  by  Bevis  Hifli 
$7.95 


I*:\M  'IS. 1 1  IHLKI 

Nhlifi  Mt\  \H 
wirtiCliiiilk-ltitMiia^KHlMS 


348*S7.95 


QUALITY  PAPERBAC1 
BOOK  CLUB,  INC. 

The  Book  Club  of  the  70s 

Middletown.  Pennsylvania  17l 


